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PROLOGUE 

The  23  rd  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor-Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations  celebrated  the  accomplishments  of  working 
families  and  created  a  strategic  plan  for  the  2 1st  century  to  enable  working  people 
to  have  a  greater  voice  on  the  job,  in  the  economy,  in  government  and  in  their 
communities.  Delegates  approved  plans  to  form  a  New  Alliance  among  central 
labor  councils,  state  federations  and  the  national  AFL-CIO  and  to  provide  access 
to  the  Internet  for  working  families  through  a  new  workingfamilies.com  network. 

While  applauding  record  victories  by  workers  seeking  justice  in  the  workplace, 
the  assembly  committed  unions  to  stepping  up  organizing  efforts  and  preserving 
workers'  freedom  to  choose  a  union.  Pledging  to  make  government  work  for 
working  families,  delegates  endorsed  Vice  President  Al  Gore  for  president  and 
supported  efforts  to  make  workers'  political  and  legislative  voices  heard.  They 
called  for  a  greater  role  for  workers  in  the  global  economy  through  responsible 
stewardship  of  workers'  capital  investments.  The  convention  created  the  Union 
Community  Fund,  a  new  way  for  union  families  to  direct  their  charitable  giving 
to  help  their  communities. 

The  convention  followed  a  week  of  activities  that  culminated  with  a  first-of-its- 
kind  Working  Families  Convocation,  in  which  10,000  union  members  and  their 
families  celebrated  workers  and  their  unions.  Religious  and  union  activists  met  in 
a  first-ever  nationwide  conference  to  plan  strategies  to  enable  faith-based  organi- 
zations and  workers  to  support  each  other's  endeavors  across  the  country.  As  part 
of  the  AFL-CIO  Labor  in  the  Pulpits  program,  federation  Executive  Council 
members  and  officers  visited  places  of  worship,  speaking  before  more  than  8,000 
congregants  and  highlighting  the  common  bonds  between  the  faith  community  and 
the  union  movement.  A  teach-in  on  workers'  issues  brought  together  students, 
lawmakers,  the  community  and  union  members. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


23rd  Biennial  Constitutional  Convention 
of  the 

American  Federation  of  Labor 
and 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations 


FIRST  DAY— MORNING  SESSION 
Monday,  Oct.  11,  1999 

Pursuant  to  law,  the  23rd  Biennial  Constitutional  Convention  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  convened  in  the  Los 
Angeles  Convention  Center  at  9:24  a.m..  Miguel  Contreras,  executive  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Federation  of  Labor,  presiding. 

TEMPORARY  CHAIRPERSON  MIGUEL  CONTRERAS:  Good  morning. 
Good  morning.  Buenos  dias.  Welcome  to  Los  Angeles,  California.  Our  lady,  queen 
of  angels,  a  union  city.  (Applause) 

I'm  Miguel  Contreras  and  I'm  the  executive  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Los 
Angeles  County  Federation  of  Labor.  I'm  pleased  to  call  to  order  this  23rd  Biennial 
Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO.  (Applause) 

You  meet  in  a  city  that's  making  change  happen  in  the  labor  movement.  John 
Sweeney's  election  as  the  AFL-CIO  president  in  1995  re -energized  and  revitalized 
union  organizing  across  this  nation.  The  L.A.  Labor  Federation  is  determined  to 
make  it  happen  here  in  Los  Angeles.  With  more  than  350  affiliates  and  750,(X)() 
members  in  Los  Angeles,  we're  breaking  through.  In  a  big  breakthrough  this  year, 
here  in  Los  Angeles  for  the  first  nine  months  of  this  year,  the  Los  Angeles  labor 
movement  and  its  unions  have  organized  over  90,000  new  AFL-CIO  members. 
(Applause) 

So  the  L.A.  labor  movement  is  showing  America  what  can  be  achieved  when 
local  unions  and  national  unions  work  together,  commit  their  resources  and  their 
will  to  fight  the  good  fight. 

On  a  point  of  personal  privilege,  I  am  very  proud  to  be  standing  here  before  you 
at  this  AFL-CIO  convention.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  my  family  and 
I  were  members  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  union,  grape  pickers  in  Dinuba, 
California,  about  three  hours  north  of  here. 

Under  the  black  eagle  banner  of  the  United  Farm  Workers  union,  we  walked 
out  on  strike  in  1973.  For  us,  the  AFL-CIO  was  more  than  just  six  initials.  Back 
in  the  dark  times  of  our  strike  in  1973,  when  thousands  of  farm  workers  walked 
out  on  strike,  Cesar  Chavez  and  Dolores  Huerta  and  the  rest  of  the  leadership  had 
to  put  together  some  kind  of  strike  fund  for  the  thousands  of  workers  who  were 
out.  There  was  no  strike  fund,  but  Cesar  and  Dolores  turned  to  the  national 
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AFL-CIO.  Under  the  leadership  of  George  Meany  back  then,  they  assessed  every 
single  member  of  the  AFL-CIO  a  little  more  than  a  penny  a  month  for  a  few  months 
to  provide  a  strike  fund  for  the  Farm  Workers  union.  Back  then.  I  remember  what 
that  total  was,  $1.6  million,  and  what  it  meant  to  Farm  Workers  out  on  strike  that 
we  knew  the  growers  were  not  going  to  starve  us  out  or  break  our  spirits  because 
we  had  the  backing  of  the  AFL-CIO.  (Applause) 

I  know  my  father  passed  away  a  few  months  ago,  but  I'm  sure  he's  very  proud 
that  his  son  is  opening  the  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO.  (Applause) 

Back  here  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  we're  using  every  tool  at  our  disposal  to  help 
more  workers  gain  that  voice  on  the  job  in  government  and  in  the  changing  economy 
and  in  our  community.  The  L. A.  County  Federation  is  one  of  1 57  central  labor  bodies 
that's  taking  part  in  the  Union  Cities  initiative.  Our  unions  are  dynamos  in  organizing, 
they  know  how  to  turn  on  the  Street  Heat  and  mobilize  to  support  orgajuzing  and  win 
family-friendly  laws — like  here  in  Los  Angeles,  our  living  wage  ordinance  and  our 
worker  retention  ordinance — and  electing  working  family-friendly  candidates. 

Their  activism  in  the  Voice@  Work  campaign  to  give  more  workers  the  freedom 
to  choose  a  union  has  brought  us  project  labor  agreements  for  many  construction 
projects,  just  like  the  Staples  Arena  right  next  door.  It's  also  given  us  more  and 
more  card-check  agreements  and  agreements  with  employers. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  tell  you  about  the  Los  Angeles  labor  movement  is  we 
know  how  to  party.  We  proved  it  last  Saturday  here  in  this  hall  when  we  celebrated 
the  Working  Families  Convocation,  where  9,000  working  men  and  women  and 
their  families  and  their  union  kids  had  a  great  time  celebrating  what  this  labor 
movement  is  all  about,  the  strength  of  working  families. 

So  on  behalf  of  all  the  working  families  of  this  county,  I  welcome  you  to  our 
home.  (Applause) 

Let's  extend  a  special  welcome  to  the  more  than  100  international  guests  from 
over  50  countries  around  the  world.  And  to  our  friends  and  colleagues  in  the 
AFL-CIO's  constituency  groups:  the  Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists,  the  Asian 
Pacific  American  Labor  Alliance,  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women,  the  Labor 
Council  for  Latin  American  Advancement,  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute  and 
Pride  At  Work.  Welcome.  (Applause) 

Let's  also  welcome  our  delegates  and  guests  from  our  national  and  international 
unions,  and  our  brothers  and  sisters  on  the  front  line,  our  state  federations  and 
central  labor  councils.  (Applause) 

Now,  brothers  and  sisters,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  you  some  of  our 
members  here  in  Los  Angeles  County,  they're  members  of  the  Association  of  Los 
Angeles  Deputy  Sheriffs,  and  they  will  present  our  national  colors.  Please  stand 
while  the  colors  of  our  country  are  presented  by  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  ALADS. 

...The  colors  were  presented  by  members  of  the  Association  of  Los  Angeles 
Deputy  Sheriffs. 

CONTRERAS:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  National  Anthem  comes  to  us  today  with  the  union  label,  performed  by  the 
Whiteville  Choir.  These  rousing  singers  are  machinists,  stitchers,  pressers  and 
other  members  of  UNITE  Local  1077  in  Whiteville,  North  Carolina.  Please  remain 
standing  for  our  National  Anthem. 
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...The  Whileville  Choir  led  the  delegation  in  the  singing  of  the  National  Anthem. 
(Applause) 

CONTRERAS:  Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Here  to  lead  us  in  prayer  this  morning — as  he  has  been  at  the  opening  of  just 
about  every  AFL-CIO  convention — is  Monsignor  George  Higgins,  a  tireless  and 
faithful  fighter  for  workers'  dignity  and  justice.  This  national  treasure  does  not 
limit  his  power  to  the  pulpit — he  takes  it  to  the  streets,  he's  taken  it  to  the  shop 
floor  and  to  the  fields  where  farm  workers  labor.  Accompanying  Monsignor 
Higgins  today  are  10  seminary  students  and  religious  volunteers:  Paul  Graham  of 
the  Lutheran  School  of  Theology  in  Chicago:  Ann  Moczydlowski  of  Virginia 
Theological  Seminary;  Doug  Heifetzof  the  Reconstructionist  Rabbinical  College 
in  Philadelphia;  Katie  Proulx,  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps  based  in  Oakland:  Brian 
O'Donoghue  of  Notre  Dame;  Amita  Jarmin  of  the  Reconstructionist  Rabbinical 
College;  Joseph  Rudjak  of  Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary  in  Ohio;  Kris  Ann 
Vaillencourt,  Western  Jesuit  School  of  Theology;  Steve  Wilson,  Weston  Jesuit 
School  of  Theology;  and  Megan  Cuniff,  Jesuit  Volunteer  Corps. 

Monsignor  George  Higgins.  (Standing  ovation) 

INVOCATION 
MONSIGNOR  GEORGE  HIGGINS 
Catholic  University 

MONSIGNOR  GEORGE  HIGGINS:  Please  be  seated.  Those  of  you  who  have 
attended  previous  AFL-CIO  conventions  will  recall  that  sometimes  the  leadership, 
unnamed  leaders  of  this  great  federation,  have  gotten  into  the  practice  of  timing 
my  invocations.  They  claim  that  I  was  giving  a  speech  in  the  form  of  a  prayer. 

Well,  we're  going  to  change  that  today.  I'm  going  to  test  the  memory  of  the 
people  in  the  congregation  and  those  at  the  dais  to  see  how  many  of  them  remember 
the  Lord's  Prayer.  I'm  doing  that  for  two  reasons:  To  get  back  at  those  who  used 
to  time  my  long  invocations;  and  secondly,  because  the  presence  of  these  semi- 
narians here  today  will  indicate  that  we  have  just  finished  a  very  ecumenical 
three-day  meeting  on  religion  and  labor,  an  excellent  meeting  at  which  President 
Sweeney  and  others  from  your  organization  spoke,  and  spoke  very  well. 

So  in  the  spirit  of  that  meeting,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  of  these  seminarians 
from  various  denominations,  I  would  ask  you  to  join  me,  and  now  you  can  stand, 
if  you  will,  just  long  enough  to  say  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

...Monsignor  Higgins  led  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

HIGGINS:  And  now,  with  or  without  the  permission  of  the  Chair,  I  will  reserve 
the  rest  of  my  time  for  a  few  remarks.  Now  you  may  be  seated. 

As  I've  indicated,  the  presence  of  the  seminarians  here  signifies  that  we  have 
just  completed  a  very  important  three-day  meeting  on  religion  and  labor  which  has 
been  supported  by  many  of  the  unions  and  strongly  supported  by  the  AFL-CIO. 

I've  been  around  a  long  time.  I've  never  seen  anything  quite  as  hopeful  as  this  in 
the  religion  field.  It  is  a  marvelous  organization,  and  I  would  encourage  you  at  the  local 
level  to  work  with  it  as  much  as  you  can.  You  have  much  in  common;  basically,  almost 
everything  in  common  on  the  improvement  of  our  society.  So  I  am  pleased  to  be  here 
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with  these  seminarians  to  symbolize  the  importance  of  this  ongoing  movement. 

A  word  now  about  the  future  of  the  labor  movement.  I've  never  been  more 
optimistic  in  the  last  20  years  than  I  am  now.  Things  are  on  the  upswing.  I "ve  said 
a  number  of  times  in  recent  months  on  visits  to  Los  Angeles  that  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  Los  Angeles  is  going  to  be  the  central  city  for  labor  activity  for  the  next  10  or 
15  years.  I'm  amazed  at  the  progress  that  has  been  made.  (Applause) 

When  you  stop  to  consider  that  this  was  for  many,  many  years  the  most 
notorious  open  shop  city  in  the  United  States,  it's  a  marvelous  change  of  events, 
and  I  think  it  signifies  that  the  entire  labor  movement  in  the  United  States  is  on 
the  move.  (Applause) 

My  only  concern  during  the  past  60  years,  my  main  concern  during  the  past  60 
years  working  in  this  field,  is  to  keep  working  away,  insisting  on  the  right  of  labor 
to  organize.  We  will  not  have  a  decent  society  in  the  United  States  until  a  much 
larger  percentage  of  the  workers  are  organized  into  unions.  (Applause) 

I  said  at  the  recent  memorial  service  for  Lane  Kirkland,  a  very  beautiful  and 
very  dignified  service,  that  we  will  not  have  a  free  society  and  a  democratic  society 
anywhere  in  the  world  without  a  free  and  democratic  trade  union  movement,  and 
that  starts  here  at  home.  (Applause) 

We  obviously  have  a  pretty  good  degree  of  political  democracy,  far  from 
perfect,  but  we  have  a  miserably  low  rate  of  people  organized  into  unions,  mainly 
because  there  is  so  much  vicious  opposition  to  them  and  our  federal  legislation, 
regrettably,  is  so  weak  and  so  easy  to  get  around. 

So  I'm  getting  a  little  old,  but  whatever  I  can  do,  whatever  time  I  have  left,  I 
will  be  concentrating  on  that,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  anybody  in  the  hall  thinks 
that  I  can  help  at  any  time,  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  please  call.  We've  got 
to  get  the  workers  of  the  United  States  organized  in  greater  numbers  than  they  are. 
I  think  you're  on  your  way.  (Applause) 

And  I  can  tell  you.  the  older  I  get,  the  happier  I  am  to  see  so  many  young  people 
like  this  coming  along.  Young  people  are  the  hope  of  the  movement.  Women  are 
the  hope  of  the  movement.  (Applause) 

The  organization  to  which  I  referred  earlier,  the  National  Interfaith  Committee  for 
Worker  Justice,  until  very  recently  had  no  one  on  its  staff  but  women,  very,  very 
effective  women.  At  our  recent  three-day  meeting  on  religion  and  labor  sponsored 
by  that  committee,  I  didn't  count  them,  but  I  would  say  a  large  percentage  were 
women  and  a  large  percentage  were  young  women,  a  far  cry  from  the  days  that  all 
of  us  can  remember,  certainly  I  can  remember,  when  there  were  very  few  women 
active  in  the  labor  movement.  And  it's  changing,  and  it's  changing  for  the  good. 

So  God  bless  you,  and  if  anyone  tells  you  that  I  gave  a  long  invocation  today, 
you  can  tell  them  they  were  wrong,  and  they  don't  have  to  bring  their  time  watches 
anymore,  their  stopwatches.  But  thank  you  and  God  bless  you,  and  welcome  to  all 
these  wonderful  seminarians.  (Standing  ovation) 

This  meeting  is  so  carefully  choreographed  and  I  didn't  listen  to  the  instructions 
too  carefully,  so  I  don't  know  what  we're  supposed  to  do  beyond  this.  But  I 
welcome  all  of  you.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

CONTRERAS:  Thank  you,  Monsignor  Higgins,  seminary  students  and  volun- 
teers. 
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Now,  brothers  and  sisters,  join  me  in  welcoming  my  friend,  the  great  leader  of 
California's  over  2  million  members  of  the  AFL-CIO  movement  in  California,  the 
executive  secretary-treasurer  of  the  California  Labor  Federation.  Art  Pulaski. 
(Applause) 

ART  PULASKI 
Executive  Secretary-Treasurer,  California  Labor  Federation 

ART  PULASKI:  Thank  you,  Miguel.  Brother  president,  officers,  delegates:  On 
behalf  of  the  California  Labor  Federation,  my  partner.  President  Tom  Rankin,  our 
officers,  our  local  unions  and,  by  the  way,  the  best  labor  councils  in  the  U.S.A., 
welcome  to  California.  (Applause) 

Eighteen  months  ago,  we  faced  in  this  state  a  momentous  battle:  The  attack  of 
Proposition  226  could  have  silenced  the  voice  of  2  million  workers  here.  1  have  to 
tell  you,  brothers  and  sisters,  in  my  life  I  have  never  seen  so  many  unions  and  union 
members  so  unified  in  action.  Everywhere,  union  members  were  in  the  streets,  at 
the  doors  and  on  the  phones,  and  even  the  signs  on  their  lawns  carried  a  common 
message,  and  that  message  was:  "Em  union.  Em  proud.  And  nobody  will  silence 
our  voice."  (Applause) 

With  the  strong  support  of  John  Sweeney  and  the  AFL-CIO,  every  union  in  this 
hall  came  to  that  battle — and  together,  we  won.  Brothers  and  sisters,  the  defeat  of 
Proposition  226  was  not  a  victory  for  California,  it  was  a  victory  for  workers  and 
unions  everywhere.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

We  want  you  to  know  from  that  momentum  we  went  on  to  win  a  governor's  race 
for  the  first  time  in  16  years,  and  we  won  a  legislature  that  works  again  for  working 
people.  In  the  past  months  it's  been  full  steam  ahead,  and  we  won  some  new  laws. 
We  won  back  the  eight-hour  day,  daily  overtime  for  8  million  workers.  (Applause) 

A  billion  dollars  a  year  back  into  the  paychecks  of  families.  We  won  on 
prevailing  wage.  We  have  new  laws  that  shut  down  sweatshops  of  the  garment 
industry's  underground  economy  that  dot  the  downtown  of  this  city  and  urban 
areas  across  this  state.  (Applause) 

We  have  a  new  law  that  makes  it  criminal  for  corporate  managers  to  willfully 
violate  state  health  and  safety  laws  that  kill  and  maim  our  people.  So  now  you  can 
tell  those  bosses  that  if  they  do  it  again,  they  can  pack  their  bags,  get  their  pillows 
and  go  to  jail.  (Applause) 

We  have  a  law  that  gives  freedom  of  speech  to  picketers,  civil  rights  for 
contingent  workers  and  fair-share  fees  for  74,000  university  employees  and  much 
more. 

But  we  didn't  get  all  we  need.  We're  going  to  come  back  next  year.  For  the 
retail  workers  and  the  home  care  workers  and  the  injured  workers,  by  God,  we're 
going  to  win  for  them,  too.  (Applause) 

Now  we're  going  to  continue  to  build  on  our  political  power  here  and  we're 
going  to  use  that  to  support  labor's  top  priority  to  organize.  Last  year,  the  unions 
of  California  led  the  nation  in  organizing  over  100,000  new  workers — and  we  have 
just  begun.  Together,  we  are  making  new  history.  When  we  mobilize  and  when 
we  organize,  we  win. 
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We  have  a  jump  start  for  the  future  and  workers  have  new  hope  again.  In 
California  and  in  America,  this  is  the  beginning  of  labor's  new  time,  where  hope 
and  history  rhyme.  Now  let  us  make  history  together.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

CONTRERAS:  Thank  you.  Brother  Pulaski. 

I  take  special  pride  in  introducing  the  AFL-CIO's  first-ever  executive  vice 
president.  Linda  Chavez- Thompson,  because  Linda  and  I  share  some  common 
roots.  We're  both  from  farm  worker  families.  We  have  both  stooped  in  the  fields 
to  put  food  on  the  table,  and  we  both  know  the  dignity  of  humble  work.  We  both 
were  carried  here  to  this  union  movement  by  the  hunger  for  justice  that  that 
background  provided. 

I  introduce  to  you  the  union's  foremost  woman  and  foremost  Latino,  mi 
hermana,  Linda  Chavez-Thompson.  (Standing  ovation) 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  LINDA  CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Good 
morning.  We  can't  hear  you.  Let's  try  it  again.  Good  morning. 

....The  delegation  shouted,  "Good  morning." 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Let's  try  a  little  Spanish.  Buenos  dias. 

I  still  can't  hear  you.  Buenos  di'as. 

....The  delegation  shouted,  "Buenos  dias." 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Well,  we'll  get  you  there  before  the  end  of  the 
convention. 

Thank  you.  Miguel,  for  that  kind  introduction.  You  know,  every  time  I  get  up 
to  a  podium  and  I  look  out  into  the  crowd,  I  think  what  a  terrific  group  we  are.  If 
you  take  a  look  all  around  us  and  look  at  all  your  brothers  and  sisters,  we're  black 
and  brown  and  white,  female  and  male,  gay  and  straight,  young  and — well,  less 
than  young.  (Laughter) 

And  everything  in  between.  Sisters  and  brothers,  we're  here  from  every  part  of 
America  and  every  comer  of  this  great  movement  of  ours.  I  even  heard  that  there 
might  just  be  a  few  Texans  in  the  hall.  Is  that  correct?  (Applause) 

All  right.  But  you  know  what?  Whoever  we  are,  wherever  we  come  from,  all 
of  us  have  something  wonderful  in  common.  We're  here  in  Los  Angeles  because 
we  believe  in  our  hearts  in  making  life  better  for  millions  of  working  people,  for 
those  who  are  already  in  our  movement  as  well  as  for  the  millions  more  who  have 
not  yet  had  a  chance  to  join. 

I'd  like  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  job  ahead  of  us  during  this  convention.  In 
these  few  days  that  we  have  together,  we  will  chart  the  course  of  America's  union 
movement  as  it  moves  into  a  new  century  and  a  new  millennium.  As  we  will  hear 
again  and  again  in  the  coming  days,  we  are  at  a  crucial  point  in  the  battle  for  a 
strong  new  voice  for  working  families;  our  work  here  is  critical  and  must  succeed. 

This  convention  is  organized  around  the  four  key  strategies  of  our  movement: 
building  good  jobs  and  strong  communities;  giving  workers  a  voice  in  the  global 
economy;  building  a  stronger  union  movement  that  is  changing  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  changing  workforce;  and  providing  a  powerful  political  voice  for  working 
families. 

This  morning,  we  will  welcome  and  cheer  newly  organized  workers  as  well  as 
the  organizers  who  have  done  so  much  to  help  our  movement  grow  and  to  help 
working  people  gain  a  voice  at  work. 
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This  afternoon,  we  will  shift  our  attention  to  the  global  economy  and  working 
families'  opportunity  to  use  the  November  World  Trade  Organization  summit  in 
Seattle  as  a  forum  for  demanding  an  end  now  to  the  race  to  the  bottom  by  multinational 
companies  that  results  in  abuse  of  worker  rights  and  the  environment.  (Applause) 

We  will  honor  our  late  friend  and  leader.  Lane  Kirkland,  and  hear  from  another 
friend  of  labor.  Representative  Richard  Gephardt.  When  we  reconvene  tomorrow 
morning,  we  will  discuss  exciting  strategies  for  building  a  stronger  union  move- 
ment, including  plans  to  strengthen  our  state  and  local  central  bodies  through  a 
New  Alliance. 

Finally,  on  Wednesday  morning,  we  will  develop  plans  for  making  government 
work  for  working  families.  We  will  recognize  the  heroes  and  heroines  of  our 
political  activism,  the  volunteers  that  work  so  hard  to  make  things  happen  in  the 
political  world  of  this  country,  and  pay  a  special  tribute  to  another  heroine  for 
working  families.  Sister  Evy  Dubrow.  (Applause) 

At  this  23rd  Biennial  Convention,  we  will  be  joined  by  more  rank-and-file 
leaders  and  activists  and  union  members  than  ever  before,  and  we  will  be  reaching 
out  to  the  Los  Angeles  community  as  never  before — as  we  have  been  all  weekend 
in  congregations  and  on  campus  and  our  convocation  with  thousands  of  Los 
Angeles  area  union  members. 

Now,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  introduce  the  national  leaders  of  the  American  labor 
movement,  my  colleagues,  the  members  of  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

...Executive  Vice  President  Chavez-Thompson  introduced  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Council  as  follows: 
John  Sweeney,  president 
Richard  Trumka,  secretary-treasurer 
Vinnie  Sombrotto,  president,  Letter  Carriers 
Jerry  McEntee,  president,  AFSCME 
Jack  Barry,  president.  Electrical  Workers 
James  P.  Hoffa,  president,  Teamsters 
Andrew  Stem,  president,  SEIU 
Jay  Mazur,  president,  UNITE 
Mike  Sacco,  president.  Seafarers 
Gene  Upshaw,  president.  Professional  Athletes 
Tom  Buffenbarger,  president.  Machinists 
Jack  Joyce,  president.  Bricklayers 
Moe  Biller,  president.  Postal  Workers 
James  La  Sala,  president.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union 
Stuart  Appelbaum,  president.  Retail,  Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Union 
Mike  Sullivan,  president.  Sheet  Metal  Workers 
John  Bowers,  president,  Longshoremen 
Mac  Fleming,  president,  Maintenance  of  Way  Employes 
Carroll  Haynes,  president,  Teamsters  Local  237 
Dennis  Rivera,  president,  1 199/SEIU 
Sonny  Hall,  president.  Transport  Workers 
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Jake  West,  president.  Iron  Workers 

Joe  Greene,  president.  School  Administrators 

Frank  Hurt,  president.  Bakery,  Confectionery.  Tobacco  Workers  and  Grain 
Millers 

Frank  Hanley,  president.  Operating  Engineers 

Al  Whitehead,  president.  Fire  Fighters 

Clayola  Brown,  vice  president,  UNITE 

Boyd  Young,  president.  PACE  International  Union 

Arturo  Rodriguez,  president.  Farm  Workers 

James  Norton,  president.  Graphic  Communications 

Leon  Lynch,  vice  president.  Steelworkers 

Sumi  Haru,  national  recording  secretary.  Screen  Actors  Guild 

John  Wilhelm.  president.  Hotel  Employees  &  Restaurant  Employees 

Ed  Fire,  president,  IUE 

Elizabeth  Bunn,  vice  president,  UAW 

Randy  Babbitt,  president.  Air  Line  Pilots 

Michael  Goodwin,  president.  Office  and  Professional  Employees 

Robert  Scardelletti,  president.  Transportation  Communications  Union 

Bob  Wages,  executive  vice  president,  PACE  International  Union 

Bobby  Harnage,  president,  AFGE 

Mike  Monroe,  president.  Painters  and  Allied  Trades 

Patricia  Friend,  president.  Flight  Attendants 

Arthur  Coia,  president.  Laborers 

Bill  Lucy,  secretary-treasurer,  AFSCME 

Martin  Maddaloni.  president.  Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters 

George  Becker,  president.  Steelworkers 

Gloria  Johnson,  vice  president,  IUE 

Doug  Dority,  president.  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 

Bob  Georgine.  president.  Building  and  Construction  Trades  Department 

Sandra  Feldman,  president,  AFT 

Morton  Bahr,  president.  Communications  Workers  of  America 
CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  On  behalf  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  Executive 
Council,  we  are  pleased  and  proud  to  be  here  with  you  forthe  23rd  Biennial  Convention 
of  the  AFL-CIO.  and  we  look  forward  to  a  very  productive  time  here  together. 

I  now  call  on  Vice  President  Robert  Georgine  for  the  report  of  the  Credentials 
Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ROBERT  GEORGINE:  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair- 
woman. The  Credentials  Committee  has  met  and  examined  the  credentials  of 
delegates  and  alternates  to  this  convention,  and  Fd  like  the  committee  secretary, 
Vinnie  Sombrotto,  to  report. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  VINCENT  SOMBROTTO:  Thank  you,  Brother  Geor- 
gine. 

The  committee  has  examined  and  approved  the  credentials  of  710  delegates, 
representing  62  national  and  international  unions,  six  trade  and  industrial  departments. 
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48  state  federations.  152  central  labor  councils  and  four  directly  affiliated  local 
unions.  We  have  also  examined  and  approved  the  credentials  of  267  alternates. 

To  ensure  maximum  participation  at  this  convention,  we  have  approved  all 
credentials  submitted  to  us  by  affiliates  not  more  than  two  months  in  arrears  in 
their  per  capita  or  assessment  payments. 

Of  the  delegates  and  alternates  whose  credentials  we  deem  to  be  in  order.  626 
delegates  and  217  alternates  have  registered  as  of  9:00  a.m.  this  morning.  In 
accordance  with  the  rules  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Credentials  Committee,  we 
are  at  this  point  reporting  only  on  the  credentials  of  those  delegates. 

We  are  submitting  for  the  record  a  complete  list  of  delegates  and  alternates  whose 
credentials  have  been  approved  and  who  have  registered,  and  we  also  recommend  that 
the  delegates  and  alternates  listed  in  the  report  be  seated  at  this  point. 

The  Credentials  Committee  will  report  daily  to  the  convention  to  submit 
supplemental  lists  of  newly  registered  delegates. 

If,  during  the  course  of  the  convention,  a  seated  delegate  is  required  to  leave, 
he  or  she  is  asked  to  notify  the  registration  office.  If  there  is  a  seated  alternate  for 
that  delegate,  that  delegate  or  the  head  of  the  delegation  should  submit  at  the 
registration  desk  a  written  request  to  substitute  an  alternate  for  the  delegate.  In  each 
of  its  reports,  the  Credentials  Committee  will  report  to  the  convention  on  delegates 
who  have  had  to  leave  the  convention,  including  those  who  have  been  replaced  by 
alternates. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  Credentials  Committee  report. 
GEORGINE:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  committee.  Is  there  any 
speaking? 

The  motion  is  on  the  approval  of  the  Credentials  Committee  report.  All  those 
in  favor,  will  indicate  by  saying  aye. 
Opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  so  ordered.  The  motion  is  carried. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee,  the  delegates  and  the  alternates,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  AFL-CIO  staff  for  the  efficient  manner  in  which  the  registration  and 
credential  process  has  been  handled.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

Actors  And  Artistes  of  America,  Associated — Theodore  Bikel.  Alan  Eisen- 
berg,  John  McGuire.  Burman  Timberlake  69,000  votes 

Air  Line  Pilots  Association — John  Feldvary,  Charles  Giambusso,  Mike 
Glawe,  Jerry  Mugeritchian,  Duane  Woerth  40,275  votes 

Air  Traffic  Controllers  Association,  National — Gus  Guerra,  Michael 
McNally  7,161  votes 

American  Federation  of  Government  Employee*; — Bennie  Bridges,  Alberta 
Franklin,  Bobby  L.  Harnage,  Eugene  Hudson,  Rita  R.  Mason.  Robert  Nelson, 
Catherine  Peddicord,  Terry  Rogers,  Mary  Lynn  Walker  178,908  votes 

Asbestos  Workers,  International  Association  of  Heat  and  Frost  Insulators 
and — William  Bernard,  Andre  Chartrand,  James  Grogan,  James  McCourt  12,000 
votes 

Automobile,  Aerospace  &  Agricultural  Implement  Workers  of  America 
International  Union,  United — Elizabeth  Bunn,  Ruben  Burks.  Nate  Gooden, 
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Gary  Jones.  Paul  Komian,  Steve  Protulis.  Cal  Rapson.  Richard  Shoemaker.  Danny 
Sypniewski.  Phil  Wheeler  745,113  votes 

Bakery,  Confectionery,  Tobacco  Workers  and  (irain  Millers  International 
Union — Larry  Barber,  David  Durkee.  Lillian  Gainer.  Frank  Hurt,  James  Mouer. 
Randy  Roark,  Joseph  Thibodeau  109,885  votes 

Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship  Builders,  Blacksmiths,  Forgers  and  Helpers, 
International  Brotherhood  of — Ande  Abbott.  James  Hickenbotham.  Charles 
Jones.  Joel  Myron.  Jerry  Willburn  39,941  votes 

Bricklayers  and  Allied  Craftvvorkers,  International  Union  of— Frank  Col- 
lins. Don  Hart,  John  Joyce,  Ken  Lambert,  Gregory  Miranda.  Dominic  Spano 
62,275  votes 

Communications  Workers  of  America — Morton  Bahr.  Dina  Beaumont, 
Anthony  Bixler.  William  Boatman.  Lorretta  Bowen.  Larry  Cohen.  Larraine  Dar- 
rington,  Barbara  Easterling,  Linda  Foley.  Lela  Foreman.  James  Irvine,  Larry 
Mancino,  Jeffrey  Rechenbach  507,820  votes 

Electronic,  Electrical,  Salaried,  Machine  and  Furniture  Workers,  AFL- 
CIO,  International  Union  of — Mike  Bindas.  Edward  Fire.  Jaime  Martinez.  Tom 
Rebman.  Arthur  Smith.  Denny  Thomas.  Bruce  Van  Ess  1 18,509  votes 

Electrical  Workers,  International  Brotherhood  of — John  Barry,  Gerald 
Bruce,  Michael  Carrigan,  Brian  D'Arcy.  Mike  Fitzgerald.  Paul  Gass.  Frank 
Goldstein,  Theodore  Hall.  Edwin  Hill.  Lindell  Lee.  John  Malagise.  Michael 
Mowrey,  William  Starr,  William  Towsley,  Thomas  Van  Arsdale  656,485  votes 

Elevator  Constructors,  International  Union  of — Dana  Brigham,  Earnest 
Brown,  Larry  Sakamoto,  Edward  Sullivan  20,492  votes 

Engineers,  International  Union  of  Operating — Peter  Babin,  Virgil  Belfi, 
Budd  Coutts,  Fred  Dereschuk,  Don  Doser,  Vincent  Giblin,  Frank  Hanley,  Sam 
Hart,  Art  Viat,  Bill  Waggoner  290,542  votes 

Farm  Workers  of  America,  United — Efren  Barajas,  Irv  Hershenbaum,  Dol- 
ores Huerta,  Arturo  Rodriguez  16,000  votes 

Fire  Fighters,  International  Association  of — Kenneth  Buzzell.  James  Fer- 
guson, Richard  Guerrero,  Joe  Kerr,  Harold  Schaitberger,  Daniel  Terry,  Alfred 
Whitehead  165,625  votes 

Flight  Attendants,  Association  of — George  Donahue,  Patricia  Friend,  Ka'imi 
Lee,  Paul  Mac  Kinnon,  Antonio  Mitchell  37,599  votes 

Food  and  Commercial  Workers  International  Union,  United — Sarah 
Amos,  Stuart  Appelbaum,  Frank  Bail,  Willie  Baker.  Dwayne  Carman,  Douglas  H. 
Dority,  Joseph  Hansen.  Sean  Harrigan.  Ricardo  Icaza.  Henry  Jenkins,  Jack 
Loveall,  Gary  Nebeker,  Ronald  Powell.  John  Rodriquez.  Gary  Sauter.  Pat  Scar- 
celli,  John  Sperry,  Wendell  Young.  Ronald  Zweig  1,100,730  votes 

Glass,  Molders,  Pottery,  Plastics  and  Allied  Workers  International 
Union — Ronnie  Jones,  Wayne  King,  James  Rankin,  James  Rodgers,  Frank  Sum- 
mers, Roy  Terrell  62,583  votes 

Glass  Workers  Union,  American  Flint— Joe  Coccho,  David  Conley,  Steven 
Heller,  Dave  Lusetti  17,744  votes 

Graphic  Communications  International  Union— Gerald  Deneau,  Garry 
Foreman,  Lawrence  Martinez,  James  Norton  87,395  votes 
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Hotel  Employees  &  Restaurant  Employees  International  Union — Mike 
Casey,  Sherri  Chiesa,  Maria  Durazo,  Tim  Luebbert.  Ken  Paulsen,  Ron  Richardson, 
Harvey  Totzke,  Peter  Ward,  John  Wilhelm  228,125  votes 

Iron  Workers,  International  Association  of  Bridge,  Structural,  Ornamen- 
tal and  Reinforcing — Martin  Byrne.  James  Cole,  Joseph  Hunt.  Raymond  Robert- 
son, Darrel  Shelton.  Joe  Ward.  Jake  West  S  1,404  votes 

Laborers'  International  Union  of  North  America — Carl  Booker.  Jose 
Moreno,  Mike  Quevedo  Jr.,  Sergio  Rascon,  Allen  Rush.  Angel  Sombrano,  Terence 
Sullivan,  Archie  Thomas,  Mason  Warren  298,349  votes 

Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  International  Union — Sam  Begler,  Vivien 
Kawakami,  Mary  O'Brien  10,953  votes 

Letter  Carriers,  National  Association  of — Kenneth  Bielek.  Denise  Brooks. 
Anita  Guzik,  Edward  Halloran,  Charles  Heege.  Robert  Henderson.  John  McKin- 
ney.  Vincent  R.  Sombrotto,  William  Yates  210,000  votes 

Locomotive  Engineers,  Brotherhood  of — Russell  Bennett,  Edward  Dub- 
roski.  Leroy  Jones,  J.L.  McCoy  21,083  votes 

Longshoremen's  Association  AFL-CK),  International — John  Bowers  Sr.. 
Al  Cernadas,  Albert  Cornette,  Robert  Gleason.  Benny  Holland,  Frank  Lonardo 
61,024  votes 

Longshore  and  Warehouse  Union,  International — Dave  Freiboth.  Leonard 
Hoshijo,  Joseph  Ibarra.  Brian  McWilliams.  James  Spinosa  34,585  votes 

Machinists  and  Aerospace  Workers,  International  Association  of — Diane 
Babineaux,  Alex  Bay,  Sherman  Bolden,  Tom  Buffenbarger.  George  Hooper. 
Shelley  Kessler,  Warren  Mart,  Dave  Ritchie,  Robert  Roach.  Bob  Thayer.  Donald 
Wharton  445,976  votes 

Maintenance  of  Way  Employes,  Brotherhood  of — Larry  Borden,  Mac 
Fleming,  William  LaRue,  Joel  Myron.  E.  Torske.  Henry  Wise  29,155  votes 

Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association — Duncan  Ballenger,  Al  Camelio, 
Ron  Davis.  Mike  Fanfalone.  Bud  Jacque,  Paul  Krupa,  Robert  McFeeters,  Larry 
O'Toole  25,715  votes 

National  Maritime  Union — Rene  Lioeanjie.  Talmage  Simpkins,  Isaiah  Wil- 
liams 12,883  votes 

Mine  Workers  of  America,  United — Joseph  Angleton,  Bill  Banig,  Grant 
Crandall,  Jerry  Jones,  Robert  Phalen,  Cecil  Roberts,  Ed  Yankovich  75,250  votes 

Musicians  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  American  Federation 
of — Tom  Lee,  Dick  Renna,  Steve  Young  24,811  votes 

Office  and  Professional  Employees  International  Union — Walter  Allen, 
Michael  Goodwin,  Kathleen  Kinnick,  Gary  Kirkland,  Michel  Lajeunesse,  Richard 
Lanigan,  J.B.  Moss  90362  votes 

Painters  and  Allied  Trades  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  International 
Brotherhood  of — William  Candelori,  Bill  Meehan,  Grant  Mitchell,  Michael 
Monroe,  Mike  Monroe,  William  Timmons,  James  Williams  91,676  votes 

PACE  International  Union — Gary  Cook,  Roger  Heiser,  Gerald  Johnston, 
Donald  Langham,  Lewis  Peacock,  James  Phillips,  Robert  Smith,  Leon  Towne, 
Robert  Wages.  Boyd  Young  293,483  votes 

Plasterers'  and  Cement  Masons'  International  Association  of  the  United 
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States  and  Canada,  Operative — John  Dougherty.  Pat  FinJey.  Michael  J.  Gannon. 
David  Robinson,  William  Schell  28,508  votes 

Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fitting  Industry  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
United  Association  of  Journeymen  and  Apprentices  of  the — Jack  Barnes. 
Randal  Gardner.  James  Kellogg.  Martin  J.  Maddaloni.  Larry  Mazzola.  Francis 
McCartin,  James  O'Mara,  Thomas  Patchell.  Patrick  Perno  219,800  votes 

Police  Associations,  International  Union  of — Sam  Cabral.  Richard  Estes. 
Sharon  Lawin.  Arthur  Reddy.  Dennis  Slocumb  26,874  votes 

Postal  Workers  Union,  AFL-CIO,  American — Mike  Benner.  Moe  Biller. 
Roy  Braunstein.  Sidney  Brooks,  William  Burrus.  Omar  Gonzalez.  Joyce  Robin- 
son, John  R.  Smith.  Robert  Tunstall  278,789  votes 

Professional  Athletes,  Federation  of — Gene  Upshaw  1,700  votes 

Professional  and  Technical  Engineers,  International  Federation  of — Paul 
Almeida.  Gregory  Junemann,  Joseph  McGee.  David  Novogrodsky  24,785  votes 

Roofers,  Waterproofers  and  Allied  Workers,  United  Union  of — Alex  Bod- 
nariuk.  Earl  Kruse.  John  Martini.  Kinsey  Robinson  20,707  votes 

School  Administrators,  American  Federation  of — Joseph  Chagnon.  Joe 
Greene.  David  Mulholland,  Donald  Singer  12,200  votes 

Seafarers  International  Union  of  North  America — Jack  Caffey,  Henry 
Disley.  Steve  Edney.  Roman  Gralewicz,  Dave  Heindel.  Michael  Sacco,  Augustin 
Tellez  78,750  votes 

Serv  ice  Employees  International  Union — Betty  Bednarczyk.  Anna  Burger. 
Vickie  Cook,  Richard  Cordtz,  Marc  Earls.  Pat  Ford.  George  Girsham.  Gerald 
Hudson,  Janet  Humphries.  Ken  Lyons.  Eliseo  Medina,  Bob  Moore.  Michael 
Murphy,  Paul  Policicchio,  Dennis  Rivera,  Jack  Ryan.  Andy  Stem,  John  Sweeney. 
Rosemary  Trump,  Jarvis  Williams  1,103,572  votes 

Sheet  Metal  Workers  International  Association — Steven  Chadwick,  Jim 
Long,  Brad  Plueger,  Roy  Ringwood.  Michael  J.  Sullivan,  Duane  Turner,  Ted 
Zlotopolski  93,000  votes 

Signalmen,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad — W.A.  Barrows,  F.E.  Mason,  W.D. 
Pickett  9,770  votes 

Stage  Employees  and  Moving  Picture  Technicians,  Artists  and  Allied 
Crafts  of  the  United  States,  its  Territories  and  Canada,  International  Alliance 
of  Theatrical — Stephen  Flint.  Jean  Fox,  Nancy  Manganelli-Bues,  Carmine  Pa- 
lazzo, Edward  Powell  48,163  votes 

State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees,  American  Federation 
of — Ronald  Alexander,  Henry  Bayer,  George  Boncoraglio,  Gloria  Cobbin.  Faye 
Cole.  Jan  Corderman.  Danny  Donohue.  Chris  Dugovich.  William  Endsley,  Carolyn 
Holmes,  William  Lucy,  Roberta  Lynch,  Gerald  McEntee,  Glenard  Middleton, 
Michael  Murphy,  Henry  Nicholas.  Russell  Okata,  George  Popyack,  Joseph  Rugola, 
Kathy  Sackman,  Mary  Sullivan,  Flora  Walker.  Garland  Webb  1,241,963  votes 

Steelworkers  of  America,  United — George  Becker,  Terry  Bonds,  Richard 
Davis,  David  Foster,  Leo  W.  Gerard,  Harry  Lester,  Leon  Lynch.  Dave  McCall. 
Ernest  Thompson  478,604  votes 

Teachers,  American  Federation  of — Mary  Bergen.  Toni  Cortese,  Walter 
Dunn,  Sandra  Feldman,  Albert  Fondy,  Day  Higuchi,  Tom  Hobart,  Lorretta 
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Johnson.  Ted  Kirsch,  Nat  LaCour,  Herb  Magidson,  Edward  McElroy,  Jim 
McGarvey,  Candy  Owley,  George  Springer,  Randi  Weingarten  759,397  votes 

Teamsters,  International  Brotherhood  of — Thomas  Baldwin,  Michael 
Bane,  Tony  Betancouil,  Ralph  Black,  Frank  Christian,  Billie  Davenport.  Chris 
Dunne,  Wayne  Femicola,  Richard  Foley,  Ronnie  Greene,  James  Hoffa,  Jim 
Kabell,  Melvin  Kahele,  Chuck  Mack,  Mike  Magnani,  Terence  Majka,  Phil  Malloy. 
Gary  Mauger,  Susan  Mauren,  Rene  Medrano,  Ed  Modecker,  Mike  Nottingham, 
Henry  Perry,  Robert  Piccone,  Anthony  Rumore,  Maiy  Lou  Salmeron,  James 
Sheard,  Wayman  Stroud,  Jerry  Vincent,  Robert  Warnock,  Garnet  Zimmerman 
1,237,975  votes 

Transit  Union,  Amalgamated — Vito  Forlenza.  Warren  George,  Oliver 
Green,  James  Lydon.  William  McLean,  Neil  Silver.  Christine  Zook  101,71 1  votes 

Transport  Workers  Union  of  America — Sonny  Hall,  Larry  Martin,  Frank 
McCann,  Charlie  Moneypenny,  Michael  O'Brien,  Peggy  Olstein-Wiedman. 
Roger  Tauss  75,000  votes 

Transportation*Communications  International  Union — L.E.  Bosher, 
Joseph  Condo,  Steven  Elliott.  Joel  Parker,  Howard  Randolph.  Robert  A. 
Seardelletti  67,327  votes 

Transportation  Union,  United — Jim  Brunkenhoeter.  Pat  Drennan,  C.  lan- 
none,  Arthur  Martin,  Percival  Palmer,  James  Stem  59,895  votes 

Union  of  Needletrades,  Industrial  and  Textile  Employees — Ronald  Alman, 
Noel  Beasley,  May  Chen,  Edward  Clark,  Jay  Mazur,  Frank  Nicholas,  Bruce 
Raynor,  Edgar  Romney,  Cristina  Vazquez  210,000  votes 

Utility  Workers  Union  of  America — Patrick  Car  ney,  Joseph  Flaherty,  James 
Keller,  Gary  Ruffner,  Donald  Wightman  41,634  votes 

Writers  Guild  of  America,  East,  Inc. — Richar  d  Wesley  3,600  votes 

TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENTS 

Building  and  Construction  Trades — Robert  Georgine — I  vote 
Food  and  Allied  Service  Trades — Jeff  Fiedler — 1  vote 
Maritime  Trades  Department — Frank  Pecquex — 1  vote 
Department  for  Professional  Employees — Jack  Golodner — 1  vote 
Transportation  Trades  Department — Edward  Wytkind — 1  vote 
Union  Label  and  Service  Trades — Charles  Mercer — 1  vote 

STATE  FEDERATIONS 

Alabama  AFL-CIO— D.S.  Burkhalter— 1  vote 
Alaska  State  AFL-CIO — James  Sampson — 1  vote 
Arizona  State  AFL-CIO — Chuck  Huggins — 1  vote 
Arkansas  AFL-CIO — Alan  Hughes — 1  vote 
California  Labor  Federation,  AFL-CIO — Art  Pulaski — 1  vote 
Colorado  AFL-CIO — Robert  Greene — 1  vote 
Connecticut  AFL-CIO— John  Olsen — 1  vote 
Delaware  State  AFL-CIO — Michael  Begatto — 1  vote 
Florida  AFL-CIO — Marilyn  Lenard — 1  vote 
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Georgia  State  AFL-CIO— Herb  Mabry— 1  vote 

Hawaii  State  AFL-CIO — Eusebio  Lapenia — 1  vote 

Idaho  State  AFL-CIO— David  Whaley— 1  vote 

Illinois  State  Federation  of  Labor — Don  Johnson — 1  vote 

Indiana  State  AFL-CIO— Kenneth  Zeller— 1  vote 

Iowa  Federation  of  Labor,  AFL-CIO — Ken  Sagar — 1  vote 

Kansas  AFL-CIO— Ronald  Eldridge— 1  vote 

Kentucky  State  AFL-CIO — William  Londrigan — 1  vote 

Maine  AFL-CIO — Edward  Gorhani — 1  vote 

Maryland  State  and  D.C.  AFL-CIO— E.A.  Mohler— 1  vote 

Massachusetts  AFL-CIO — Robert  J.  Haynes — 1  vote 

Michigan  State  AFL-CIO— Arthenia  Abbott— 1  vote 

Minnesota  AFL-CIO — Bernard  Brommer — 1  vote 

Mississippi  AFL-CIO — Neal  Fowler — 1  vote 

Missouri  AFL-CIO — Daniel  McVey — 1  vote 

Montana  State  AFL-CIO— Donald  Judge— 1  vote 

Nevada  State  AFL-CIO — Danny  Thompson — 1  vote 

New  Hampshire  AFL-CIO — Mark  MacKenzie — 1  vote 

New  Jersey  State  AFL-CIO — Charles  Wowkanech — 1  vote 

New  Mexico  Federation  of  Labor,  AFL-CIO — George  Gilliland — 1  vote 

New  York  State  AFL-CIO— Denis  Hughes— 1  vote 

North  Carolina  State  AFL-CIO — James  Andrews — 1  vote 

North  Dakota  AFL-CIO — David  Kemnitz — 1  vote 

Oklahoma  State  AFL-CIO — Jimmy  Curry — 1  vote 

Oregon  AFL-CIO— Tim  Nesbitt— 1  vote 

Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO — William  George — 1  vote 

Puerto  Rico  Federation  of  Labor,  AFL-CIO — Jose  Baez — 1  vote 

Rhode  Island  AFL-CIO — Frank  Montanaro — 1  vote 

South  Carolina  AFL-CIO— Donna  DeWitt— 1  vote 

South  Dakota  State  Federation  of  Labor — Gil  Koetzle — 1  vote 

Tennessee  AFL-CIO  Labor  Council — James  Neeley — 1  vote 

Texas  AFL-CIO — Joe  Gunn — 1  vote 

Utah  State  AFL-CIO— Ed  Mayne— 1  vote 

Virginia  State  AFL-CIO— Daniel  LeBlanc— 1  vote 

Washington  State  Labor  Council — Rick  Bender — 1  vote 

Wisconsin  State  AFL-CIO — David  Newby — 1  vote 

Wyoming  State  AFL-CIO — John  Faunce — 1  vote 

CENTRAL  LABOR  COUNCILS 

Alameda  County,  CA — Judy  Goff — 1  vote 
Albany  County,  NY — Steve  Zahurak — 1  vote 
Allegheny  County,  PA — Bruno  Dellana — 1  vote 
Anchorage,  AK — Tom  Evans — 1  vote 
Ashtabula  County,  OH — Dan  Winslow — 1  vote 

Baltimore  (Metro),  MD — Ernie  Grecco — 1  vote 
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Barberton,  OH — David  McLean — 1  vote 

Beaver  County.  PA — Renee  Martin — 1  vote 

Belmont  and  Monroe  Counties,  OH — Larry  Mitchell — 1  vote 

Big  Sky,  MT— Tom  Huddleston— 1  vote 

Black  Hawk,  IA — Jan  Cordeman — 1  vote 

Blair-Bedford,  PA— Roy  Wise — 1  vote 

Brainerd,  MN — Ray  Waldron — 1  vote 

Bucks  County,  PA — Edward  Keller — 1  vote 

Buffalo,  NY — Michael  Bogulski — 1  vote 

Butler-Warren-Clinton  Counties,  OH — Ronnie  Wardrup — 1  vote 

Butte  &  Glenn  Counties,  CA — Mickey  Harrington — 1  vote 

Carlton  County,  MN — Linda  Pearson — 1  vote 

Cattaraugus-Allegany  Counties,  NY — Alan  Lubin — 1  vote 

Central  Arizona — William  Murphree — 1  vote 

Central  Florida — Alice  Peterson — 1  vote 

Central  Indiana — Michael  Brinkman — 1  vote 

Central  Maine — Neena  Quirion — 1  vote 

Central  Missouri — Herb  Johnson — 1  vote 

Central  Utah — Calvin  Noyce — 1  vote 

Charleston,  SC — Thomas  Crenshaw — 1  vote 

Chicago,  IL — Don  Turner — 1  vote 

Clark,  Skamania  &  West  Klickitat  Counties — Bill  Keenan — 1  vote 
Cleveland,  OH — John  Ryan — 1  vote 

Coconino  and  Navajo  Counties,  AZ — Paulette  Myers — 1  vote 
Colorado  Springs,  CO — Ellen  Golombek — 1  vote 
Columbus  Franklin  County,  OH — Walter  Workman — 1  vote 
Contra  Costa  County,  CA — John  Dalrymple — 1  vote 

Dallas  County,  TX — Gene  Lantz — 1  vote 

Dayton,  Springfield,  Sidney,  Miami  Valley.  OH — Wesley  Wells — 1  vote 
Decatur,  IL — Leslie  Ruffner — 1  vote 
Denver,  CO — Leslie  Moody — 1  vote 
Detroit  (Metro),  MI — Gloria  Cobbin — 1  vote 
Dutchess  County,  NY — Dona  Lansing — 1  vote 

Eau  Claire,  WI — Jerry  LaPoint — 1  vote 
Erie  County,  PA — Angelo  Criscione — 1  vote 

Fargo-Moorhead,  ND — Chris  Runge — 1  vote 
Five  County,  PA — Nomia  Braidigan — 1  vote 
Fresno-Madera-Tulare-Kings,  CA — Randy  Ghan — 1  vote 

Galveston  County,  TX — Sam  Munn — 1  vote 
Greater  Tidewater,  VA — Jerry  Hufton — 1  vote 
Green  Bay  (Greater),  WI — Mary  Goulding — 1  vote 
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Hancock  County,  OH — Ken  Ludwig — 1  vote 

Harrisburg.  PA — Judi  Heh — 1  vote 

Harris  County.  TX — Richard  Shaw — 1  vote 

Hartford  (Greater),  CT— Judy  Warfield— 1  vote 

Hawkeye.  I A — Doug  Peters — 1  vote 

Huron  Valley,  MI — Fred  Veigel — 1  vote 

Iron  Range,  MN — James  Nardone — 1  vote 

Jamestown  Area,  NY — Suzy  Ballantyne — 1  vote 
Jefferson  City.  MO — Hugh  McVey — 1  vote 
Jefferson  County,  OH — Craig  Hemsley — 1  vote 
Johnstown,  PA — Ernest  Esposito — 1  vote 
Juneau,  AK — Robert  Provost — 1  vote 

Kanawha  Valley.  WV — Kenneth  Perdue — 1  vote 

Kankakee,  IL — Ken  Potocki — 1  vote 

Kenai  Peninsula.  AK — Vincent  O'Connor — 1  vote 

King  County,  WA — Ron  Judd — 1  vote 

Kitsap  County,  WA — Joe  Murphy — 1  vote 

Knox  County,  OH — Donald  Day — 1  vote 

Knoxville-Oak  Ridge,  TN— Harold  Woods— 1  vote 

Lansing  (Greater).  Ml — Glenn  Freeman — 1  vote 
Lawrence  County,  PA — James  Weyrauch — 1  vote 
Lee  County,  IA — Jerry  Kearns — 1  vote 
Lehigh  County,  PA — Wendell  Young — 1  vote 
Lima,  OH — John  Mroczkowski — 1  vote 
Los  Angeles,  CA — Miguel  Contreras — 1  vote 
Louisville  (Greater),  KY — Ronald  Reliford — 1  vote 

Madison  County,  IL — George  Machino  Jr. — 1  vote 
Manchester,  NH — John  Amrol — 1  vote 
Mankato  South,  MN — William  Moore — 1  vote 
Memphis,  TN — Fred  Ashwill — 1  vote 
Merced/Mariposa  County,  CA — Gregory  Hunsucker — 1  vote 
Mid-Michigan — George  Yost — 1  vote 
Middletown,  CT — Lori  Pelletier — 1  vote 
Milwaukee  County,  WI — John  Goldstein — 1  vote 
Monmouth  &  Ocean  Counties,  NJ — Laurel  Brennan— 1  vote 
Monroe  and  Pike  Counties,  PA — David  Antle — 1  vote 
Monterey  County,  CA — Ed  Brown — 1  vote 
Montgomery  County,  PA — John  Cairns — 1  vote 

Napa  and  Solano  Counties,  CA — Deno  Poolos — 1  vote 
Nashville  and  Middle  Tennessee,  TN— Patrick  Saltkill— 1  vote 
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New  Bedford  (Greater)  &  Cape  Cod,  MA — Kathleen  Casavant — 1  vote 

New  Britain,  CT — Janeen  Olsen — 1  vote 

New  Haven  (Greater).  CT — Robert  Proto — 1  vote 

New  Orleans  (Greater),  LA — Wade  Rathke — 1  vote 

New  York  City,  NY — Brian  McLaughlin — 1  vote 

Newark,  OH— David  Caldwoll— 1  vote 

Niagara-Orleans,  NY — James  Gugliuzza — 1  vote 

North  Bay,  CA — Alex  Mallonee — 1  vote 

North  Central  Indiana — Arthur  Singleton — 1  vote 

North  Central  West  Virginia — Dusty  Perdue — 1  vote 

Northeastern  Connecticut — Fletcher  Fischer — 1  vote 

Northeastern  Illinois — David  Barger — 1  vote 

Northeastern  Oklahoma — Tom  Albaugh — 1  vote 

Northeast  Indiana — Tom  Lewandowski — 1  vote 

Northeast  Missouri — John  Clark — 1  vote 

Northeast,  NY— Paul  F.  Cole— 1  vote 

Northern  Kentucky — Robert  Richardson — 1  vote 

Northern  LaSalle,  Bureau  and  Putnam  County,  IL — Kelly  Reffett — 1  vote 

Northern  Virginia — Mark  Federici — 1  vote 

North  Florida — LuElla  McQueen — 1  vote 

Northwest  Florida — Jeanett  Wynn — 1  vote 

Northwest,  IN — Richard  Emery — 1  vote 

Northwest  Indiana — J.  Edward  Johnston — 1  vote 

Orange  County,  CA — Bill  Fogarty — 1  vote 
Oswego  County,  NY — Peggy  Bannore — 1  vote 

Pawtucket  and  Central  Falls,  RI — George  Nee — 1  vote 
Pierce  Count,  WA — John  Thompson — 1  vote 
Portland  (Greater),  ME — Burt  Wartell — 1  vote 
Providence,  RI — Paul  MacDonald — 1  vote 

Quad-City,  IL/IA — Gerald  Messer — 1  vote 

Racine,  WI — Scott  Sharp) — 1  vote 
Red  Wing,  MN — Nona  Nelson — 1  vote 
Richland  County,  OH — Dan  Martin — 1  vote 
Rochester,  NY — John  Costello — 1  vote 
Rock  County,  WI — Geoff  Upperton — 1  vote 
Rockland  County,  NY — Fred  Nauman — 1  vote 

Sabine,  TX— William  Ruelle  Parker— 1  vote 

Sacramento,  CA — Cindy  Turtle — 1  vote 

San  Bernardino  and  Riverside,  CA — Laurie  Stalnaker — 1  vote 

San  Diego-Imperial  Counties,  CA — Jerry  Butkiewicz — 1  vote 

San  Francisco,  CA — Josie  Mooney — 1  vote 
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San  Mateo,  CA — Bob  Britton — 1  vote 

Santa  Cruz  County,  CA — Elizabeth  Kaylor — 1  vote 

Scranton,  PA — David  Antle — 1  vote 

Snohomish  County,  WA — Mike  Sells — 1  vote 

South  Central  Indiana — Robert  Hoke — 1  vote 

South  Central  Iowa — Perry  Chapin — 1  vote 

South  Central  Michigan — Richard  Frantz — 1  vote 

South  Central.  WI — Jim  Cavanaugh — 1  vote 

South  Bay.  CA — Amy  Dean — 1  vote 

Southeastern  Connecticut — Leo  Canty — 1  vote 

Southeastern  Washington — Don  Bushey — 1  vote 

Southern  Arizona — Ian  Robertson — 1  vote 

Southern  Dakota  County.  MN — Doug  Krech — 1  vote 

Southern  Iowa — Jan  Cordeman — 1  vote 

Southern  New  Jersey — Donald  Norcross — 1  vote 

Spokane.  WA — Alan  Link — 1  vote 

Springfield  &  Central  Illinois — Michael  Hade — 1  vote 

Springfield,  MO — Charles  Gibson — 1  vote 

St.  Croix  Valley.  MN — Joseph  Lubitz — 1  vote 

St.  Louis,  MO— Robert  Kelley— 1  vote 

Stark  County  (Greater),  OH — Daniel  Sciury — 1  vote 

Steuben  County.  NY — Mario  Cilento — 1  vote 

Syracuse  (Greater),  NY — Mark  Spadafore — 1  vote 

Tarrant  County,  TX — James  Klopp — 1  vote 
Thurston-Lewis  Counties,  WA — Bruce  Zeller — 1  vote 
Tri  County,  KS — John  Weber — I  vote 
Trumbull  County,  OH — Harold  Nichols — 1  vote 
Tuscarawas  County,  OH — Dennis  Brommer — 1  vote 

Union  County,  NJ — Edward  Zarnock — 1  vote 
Upper  Hudson  Valley,  NY — Tony  Bifaro — 1  vote 

Venango  County,  PA — David  Fillman — 1  vote 
Vermillion  County,  IL — Rosetta  Daylies — 1  vote 
Virginia  Peninsula — Russ  Axsom — 1  vote 

Walworth-McHenry  County,  WI — Kathy  Franklin — 1  vote 
Washington  County,  WI — Jeffrey  Dziedzic — 1  vote 
Washington  (Metro),  DC — Joslyn  Williams — 1  vote 
Waukesha  County,  WI — Joe  Kreuser — 1  vote 
Wayne  Holmes,  OH — Don  Lance — 1  vote 
West  Central  Illinois — Michael  McNally — 1  vote 
West  Michigan — Florence  Shriver — 1  vote 
Westchester-Putnam  Counties,  NY — Peter  Puglia— 1  vote 
Western  Colorado — Tammy  Theis — 1  vote 


Westmoreland  (Greater),  PA — Richard  Bloomingdale — 1  vote 
White  River.  IN — Jackie  Yenna— 1  vote 
Wilkes-Bane,  PA — David  Antle — 1  vote 
Winnebago  County,  WI — Donel  Wyman — 1  vote 

York  Adams  County,  PA — Richard  Boyd — 1  vote 

DIRECTLY  AFFILIATED  LOCAL  UNIONS 

DALU  241 1 1— Carole  Casamento,  Milwaukee,  WI— 36  votes 
DALU  19806— Duane  McConville,  Milwaukee,  WI— 1,938  votes 
ffffff 

SWEENEY:  Our  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Joe  Greene. 

REPORT  OF  THE  RULES  COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JOE  GREENE:  Thank  you,  Madam  Chairwoman.  The 
Rules  Committee  has  met  and  has  approved  the  rules  for  the  convention,  which 
were  distributed  to  the  delegates  this  morning.  I  call  on  the  committee  secretary. 
Vice  President  Pat  Friend,  to  report. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  PATRICIA  FRIEND:  The  General  Rules  approved  by  the 
committee  govern  all  regular  proceedings  of  the  convention.  These  rules  are  designed 
to  ensure  a  fair  and  orderly  convention,  with  a  full  opportunity  for  all  delegates  to 
participate  in  ah  convention  business,  including  all  matters  that  come  before  this  body. 

Delegates  will  note  that  these  rules  are  essentially  unchanged  from  those  that 
governed  the  AFL-CIO  1997  convention,  except  for  references  to  the  nomination 
and  election  of  officers,  which  of  course  ar  e  not  on  the  agenda  of  this  convention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  rules. 

GREENE:  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  rules.  Is  there  a  second? 
...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 
GREENE:  Is  there  discussion? 

Hearing  none,  the  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  Convention  Rules. 
All  of  those  in  favor,  vote  aye. 
Those  opposed,  vote  no. 

Hearing  none,  the  motion  is  carried.  Thank  you. 

(Following  are  the  general  rules  of  the  convention  and  the  rules  governing  the 
nomination  and  election  of  officers  as  approved  by  the  delegates.) 

General  Rules 

1 .  After  the  Convention  has  been  called  to  order  on  the  first  day,  the  Convention 
Chair  shall  set  the  time  for  adjournment  and  for  reconvening,  provided  that  no 
recess  or  adjournment  shall  be  ordered  once  a  roll  call  vote  has  begun. 

2.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution,  these  rules  or 
supplemental  rules,  the  Convention  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  Robert's 
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Rules  of  Order  (1990  edition).  The  Convention  Chair  shall  appoint  a  parliamen- 
tarian to  advise  the  Chair  on  the  application  of  Robert's  Rules,  and  rulings  of  the 
Chair  shall  be  appealable  in  accordance  with  Robert's  Rules. 

3.  The  agenda  for  the  Convention  shall  be  as  follows: 
Credentials  Committee  Report 

Rules  Committee  Report 
Constitution  Committee  Report 

Other  business,  including  reports  of  other  committees,  shall  be  taken  up  from 
time  to  time  as  appropriate. 

4.  The  Convention  Chair  may  at  any  time  temporarily  suspend  debate  (but  not 
a  vote)  on  a  pending  matter  to  allow  an  invited  speaker  to  speak.  Upon  conclusion 
of  the  speech,  debate  shall  resume  on  the  business  that  was  pending  when  the 
debate  was  interrupted. 

5.  Materials  may  be  distributed  outside  the  Convention  hall.  All  materials  that 
the  AFL-CIO,  an  affiliated  national  or  international  union,  a  directly  affiliated  local 
union,  a  trade  and  industrial  department,  or  a  state  or  local  central  body  requests 
to  be  distributed  inside  the  Convention  hall  must  be  submitted  to  the  AFL-CIO 
Convention  office  with  a  request  for  distribution. 

6.  Debate  shall  proceed  as  follows: 

(a)  Debate  shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes  on  all  resolutions  (including 
resolutions  on  constitutional  amendments )  and  to  1 5  minutes  on  amendments 
to  resolutions,  on  appeals  from  rulings  of  the  Chair,  and  other  motions  that 
are  subject  to  debate. 

(b)  If  the  Convention  Chair  deems  it  necessary,  separate  microphones  shall 
be  set  up  for  those  supporting  and  opposing  the  matter  before  the  Convention, 
and  the  Chan  shall  recognize  alternating  speakers  on  the  two  sides  unless 
there  are  not  speakers  seeking  recognition  on  both  sides. 

(c)  No  delegate  shall  speak  for  more  than  three  minutes  on  any  pending 
question.  A  delegate  may  not  speak  a  second  time  upon  the  same  question 
until  all  delegates  wishing  to  speak  on  that  question  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

(d)  No  delegate  shall  interrupt  another's  remarks,  except  to  raise  a  point  of 
order.  If  a  delegate  is  called  to  order  while  speaking,  the  delegate  shall,  at  the 
request  of  the  Convention  Chair,  be  seated  until  a  question  of  order  is  decided. 

(e)  No  motion  or  resolution  shall  be  voted  upon  until  the  mover  or  introducer 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  speak  upon  it  if  he  or  she  desires. 

7.  When  a  question  is  to  be  decided  by  a  majority  of  delegates  present  and  voting, 
the  Convention  Chair  shall  first  conduct  a  voice  vote.  If  in  the  view  of  the  Chair 
(whether  or  not  any  delegate  calls  for  a  division)  the  voice  vote  is  inconclusive,  the 
Chair  shall  retake  the  vote  by  an  uncounted  rising  vote.  Before  this  division  vote  is 
taken,  the  floor  shall  be  cleared  of  all  but  regular  delegates.  If  in  the  view  of  the  Chair 
this  vote  is  also  inconclusive,  or  if  the  Convention  so  directs  upon  proper  motion  and 
vote,  the  Chair  shall  order  that  the  rising  vote  be  counted.  At  any  time  after  the  conduct 
of  the  voice  vote  and  before  the  Convention  proceeds  to  the  next  order  of  business,  a 
roll  call  may  be  conducted  upon  the  demand  of  30  percent  of  the  delegates  present. 

8.  When  a  question  is  to  be  decided  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  delegates  present 
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and  voting,  the  floor  shall  be  cleared  of  all  but  regular  delegates,  and  the  Conven- 
tion Chair  shall  conduct  the  vote  by  a  show  of  hands,  unless  30  percent  of  the 
delegates  present  demand  a  roll  call,  in  which  event  the  Chair  shall  conduct  a  roll 
call  vote. 

9.  Roll  call  votes  shall  proceed  as  follows: 

(a)  In  calling  the  roll,  the  Convention  Chair  shall  first  call  upon  the  delegation 
Chair  of  each  national  and  international  union,  in  order  of  the  AFL-ClO's 
standard  alphabetical  listing  of  affiliated  unions.  Upon  being  called,  the 
delegation  Chair  (or  his  or  her  designee)  shall  either  cast  the  union's  voting 
strength  or  request  to  have  the  delegates  vote  delegate -by-delegate.  In  the 
latter  event,  the  Convention  Chair  shall  call  in  alphabetical  order  the  names 
of  the  seated,  credentialed  delegates  as  listed  in  the  approved  report  of  the 
Credentials  Committee  and  shall  distribute  the  union's  total  voting  strength 
pro  rata  to  the  delegates  voting.  National  and  international  union  delegates 
who  do  not  answer  to  their  names  shall  not  be  permitted  to  vote  at  a  later 
point  in  the  roll  call. 

(b)  If,  after  calling  the  roll  of  the  national  and  international  unions,  a  majority 
is  obtained  in  favor  or  against  the  question  (or,  where  a  two-thirds  vote  is 
required,  a  two-thirds  vote  is  cast  in  favor  or  more  than  one-third  vote  is  cast 
opposed),  the  Convention  Chair  shall  discontinue  the  calling  of  the  roll  and 
shall  announce  the  result.  Any  delegate  entitled  to  vote  who  has  not  been 
called  shall  be  given  the  opportunity  to  record  his  or  her  vote  with  a  recording 
secretary  designated  by  the  Chair,  and  the  final  official  tally  will  reflect  all 
such  recorded  votes. 

10.  The  Convention  Chair  at  his  or  her  discretion  may  recognize  a  guest,  such 
as  a  constituency  group  representative  or  international  guest,  who  was  invited  by 
the  President  or  the  Executive  Council  to  attend  the  Convention,  for  the  purpose 
of  speaking  from  the  floor  on  any  matter  before  the  Convention. 

1 1.  In  reporting  resolutions  (including  a  resolution  proposing  a  constitutional 
amendment)  a  committee  may: 

(a)  Report  out  one  or  more  resolutions  for  separate  recommended  action  by 
the  Convention  on  each; 

(b)  Report  out  a  group  of  resolutions  that  at  least  75  percent  of  the  committee 
members  agree  will  not  be  controversial  for  recommended  action  by  the 
Convention,  in  which  case  the  Convention  Chair  shall,  after  the  subject  of 
each  resolution  has  been  briefly  stated,  take  the  vote  on  the  grouped 
resolutions  in  gross;  or 

(c)  Report  out  one  of  several  resolutions  on  the  same  subject,  with  a 
statement  that  identifies  the  other  resolutions  and  advises  that  those  resolu- 
tions are  subsumed  in  the  reported  resolution,  and  that  on  recommended 
adoption  of  the  reported  resolution  no  further  action  will  be  taken  on  the 
subsumed  resolutions.  Where  a  minority  report  supported  by  at  least  25 
percent  of  the  committee  members  is  filed  in  favor  of  adoption  of  one  of  the 
subsumed  resolutions,  and  in  the  event  that  the  lead  resolution  is  disap- 
proved, the  resolution  proposed  in  the  minority  report  shall  be  presented  to 
the  Convention  for  action  as  the  next  item  of  business. 
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14.  On  committee  reports  concerning  action  on  a  resolution  (including  a 
resolution  proposing  a  constitutional  amendment)  the  question  shall  be  stated  to 
the  Convention  as  being  on  the  resolution  itself.  When  any  such  report  is  accom- 
panied by  a  minority  report  supported  by  at  least  25  percent  of  the  committee 
members,  a  member  of  the  committee  minority  shall  be  recognized  by  the 
Convention  Chair  immediately  after  the  report  of  the  committee  has  been  given. 

15.  Smoking  and  consumption  of  alcohol  on  the  Convention  floor  are  prohib- 
ited. 

CHAVEZ -THOMPSON:  Thank  you.  Joe.  A  number  of  resolutions  were 
submitted  after  the  constitutional  deadline  for  consideration  by  this  convention. 
These  include  Resolutions  Nos.  30  through  35  in  Resolutions  Book  No.  3.  These 
late  resolutions  have  been  referred  to  the  various  resolution  committees  of  the 
convention  for  their  review  and  recommendations  to  the  delegates. 

In  the  spirit  of  an  open  convention,  and  to  permit  those  who  submitted  these 
resolutions  an  opportunity  to  bring  them  before  this  convention  for  consideration. 
I  ask  your  unanimous  consent  to  consider  them. 

Is  there  any  objection? 

Hearing  none,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SALUTE  TO  NEWLY  ORGANIZED  WORKERS 

CHAVEZ -THOMPSON:  Brothers  and  sisters,  four  years  ago  we  recommitted 
ourselves  to  confronting  the  crisis  facing  the  labor  movement.  Our  movement  was 
shrinking,  we  were  losing  power  at  every  level.  But,  more  important,  workers 
everywhere  in  every  walk  of  life  were  crying  out  and  saying,  "We  need  to  do 
better."  We  need  to  provide  for  our  kids  and  their  futures.  We  need  to  have  a  voice 
at  work. 

And  so.  we  have  been  responding  to  this  crisis  for  our  movement  and  crisis  for 
American  working  families. 

We  understand  that  the  only  way  to  increase  the  power  of  workers  in  today's 
economy  is  to  grow,  and  the  only  way  to  grow  is  to  organize.  So  each  union  has 
begun  the  hard  job  of  changing  to  organize,  dedicating  the  dollars,  recruiting  and 
training  organizers,  increasing  the  number  and  scale  of  campaigns  and  victories. 

These  numbers  are  important,  because  if  we  don't  spend  more  dollars  and 
recruit  and  train  more  organizers  to  win  more  campaigns,  we  will  not  grow.  And 
without  growth,  we  will  not  build  strength  and  we  will  not  win  economic  justice. 

But  today,  at  the  start  of  this  convention,  we  want  to  talk  about  the  peo- 
ple— queremos  hablar  de  la  gente — who  are  directly  involved  in  changing  to 
organize.  We  want  to  celebrate  and  hear  the  voices  and  see  the  faces  of  some  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  working  women  and  men  who  in  the  past  two  years 
have  made  the  decision  to  organize,  to  do  better  for  themselves  and  their  families, 
to  have  a  voice  at  work.  We  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  bring  them  forward  and 
welcome  them,  your  new  brothers  and  sisters,  into  the  family  of  labor. 
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We  want  to  do  this  welcoming  in  a  little  different  way  because  we  have  so  many 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters  here  to  celebrate  with.  Instead  of  clapping  for  each 
campaign  as  I  call  them  out,  1  would  like  for  you  to  welcome  these  folks  by 
reaffirming  and  repeating  what  each  of  these  workers  has  said  and  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others  have  said  over  the  past  four  years.  They  have  said  •'Union, 
Yes."  Now,  we're  going  to  try  this.  We're  going  to  practice  it  before  we  get  stalled 
on  this  roll  call  of  members. 

I  want  those  of  you  to  my  right  to  say  "Union."  when  I  give  you  the  sign,  and 
the  other  half  of  the  hall  to  say  "Yes."  Do  you  think  we  can  do  that?  Let's  try  it. 

On  the  count  of  3.  1 ,  2,  3. 

...The  delegation  shouted  "Union,  Yes." 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  OK,  let's  try  it  again.  Try  it  again,  let's  see  if  we  can 
get  those  voices  going. 

...The  delegation  shouted  "Union,  Yes." 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  You  know,  folks,  this  side  is  louder  than  you.  (Ap- 
plause) 

I  see  that  as  a  challenge.  So  let's  try  it  one  last  time. 
...The  delegation  shouted  "Union,  Yes." 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  All  right.  OK,  we're  ready.  We  want  to  begin  by 
welcoming  new  members  from  the  four  comers  of  our  country,  because  organizing 
can't  just  happen  in  one  region  or  one  state.  It  has  to  happen  everywhere  in  the 
country. 

So  from  Alaska,  we  have  new  AFT  members,  representing  1,000  adjunct 
professors  at  the  University  of  Alaska. 

From  Florida,  we  have  new  UNITE/SEIU  members  representing  5.000  nursing 
home  workers. 

From  Boston,  we  have  UFCW  members  at  Shaw's  Market. 
And  from  Phoenix,  Arizona,  we  have  new  IBEW  members  from  Southwest 
Gas. 

Come  on  up  here,  brothers  and  sisters.  And  how  do  we  want  to  welcome  these 
new  members  of  the  labor  movement  ? 
...The  delegation  shouted  "Union,  Yes." 

CHAVEZ -THOMPSON:  Our  unions  are  organizing  in  big  cities,  but  also  in 
small  towns,  so  let's  welcome  the  ATU  members  from  the  Big  Apple — New  York 
City — at  Town's  Transportation  and  AFSCME  members  from  Los  Angeles  who 
make  Metro  Transit  run. 

Let's  also  welcome  IUE  members  from  Hydro  Aluminum  in  Puckett,  Missis- 
sippi, and  UFCW  members  from  Sanderson  Farms  Inc.  Processing  in  Bryan, 
Texas.  These  folks  have  come  a  long  way,  so  let's  really  welcome  them. 

...The  delegation  shouted  "Union,  Yes." 

CHAVEZ -THOMPSON:  Workplace  by  workplace,  unions  are  organizing. 
One  of  those  unions  is  GCIU.  So  let's  welcome  the  new  GCIU  members  from  all 
over  the  country:  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  The  Daily  News,  The  Fresno  Bee, 
Riverside  Press,  Quebecor  Printing  USA  Corp.  in  Dickson,  Tennessee;  Ardmore 
Printing  in  Detroit.  Come  on  up  here  because  each  of  you  has  said,  "Union,  Yes." 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Union,  Yes." 
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CHAVEZ -THOMPSON:  We  have  painters  from  five  cities:  Atlanta.  New 
York,  Las  Vegas,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  here  in  Los  Angeles.  Come  on  up  here 
because  each  of  you  has  said — 

...The  delegation  shouted.  "Union.  Yes." 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  A  lot  of  us  got  to  L.A.  for  this  convention  by  flying. 
So  let's  welcome  some  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  helped  us  get  to  this  city. 

First  and  foremost  are  the  new  IAM  members  who  represent  the  19.0(H) 
reservation  agents  at  United,  one  of  the  largest  organizing  victories  in  the  history 
of  our  movement.  Joining  them  are  folks  representing  K).O(X)  CWA  members  from 
US  Airways  who  are  so  solid,  so  committed,  that  they  won  their  election  twice. 
And  joining  them  are  the  new  TWU  brothers  and  sisters  at  America  West. 

All  of  these  folks  are  building  union  power  in  the  airline  industry  by  saying 
what? 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Union,  Yes." 

CHAVEZ -THOMPSON:  Our  movement  is  not  about  one  type  of  worker  or 
one  type  of  job.  It's  about  anybody  who  wants  to  have  a  voice  at  work.  It's  about 
Washington,  D.C.,  janitors  from  SEIU  who  won  a  city  wide  agreement.  It's  about 
L.A.  County  physicians  who  organized  with  AFSCME  to  gain  a  greater  voice  in 
patient  care.  It's  about  farm  workers  at  Quincy  Farms  in  Florida  who  joined  the 
UFW,  and  wireless  system  workers  at  AT&T  who  joined  CWA.  All  of  these 
workers  have  said  what? 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Union.  Yes." 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Come  on  up  here. 

In  the  past  four  years,  tens  of  thousands  of  health  care  workers  like  the  L.A. 
County  doctors  have  decided  that  only  by  organizing  unions  can  they  have  a  strong 
enough  voice  to  deal  with  the  challenges  and  threats  of  managed  care.  RNs  and 
hospital  staff,  clinic  workers  and  nursing  home  workers  are  voting  "Union  Yes" 
in  record  numbers.  So  let's  welcome  and  say — 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Union,  Yes." 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  To  AFSCME  members  from  Grossmont  Hospital  in 
San  Diego;  Cooper  Hospital  University  Medical  Center  RNs  from  Camden,  New 
Jersey,  new  AFT  members;  Pennsylvania  nurses  who  belong  to  OPEIU;  more 
OPEIU  members  at  Providence  Seattle  Medical  Center,  from  Las  Vegas,  SEIU 
members  at  Columbia/Sunrise  Hospital;  UFCW  members  at  St.  John's  Mercy 
Hospital  in  Manchester,  Missouri;  Steelworkers  at  Duluth  Clinic;  workers  at 
Kaleida  Health  Care  System  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  who  are  now  part  of  CWA; 
AFGE  members  from  Veterans  Administration  hospitals  from  around  the  country; 
new  OPEIU  members  with  the  National  Federation  of  Clinical  and  Social  Workers; 
and  from  Greenwich,  Connecticut,  LIUNA  members  at  Greenwich  Woods  Health 
Care  Center. 

We  are  proud  of  you  for  saying  yes  to  quality  patient  care  and  we  are  proud  of 
you  for  saying  what? 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Union,  Yes." 
CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Come  on  down. 

Union  workers  built  the  industrial  base  of  this  country;  we  are  committed  to 
organizing  industrial  workers  for  better  and  safer  jobs. 
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We  have  new  UAW  members  here  today  representing  4,000  workers  at  Lear 
Corporation  and  a  1,000-woiker  plant  at  South  Charleston  Stamping.  We  have 
Steelworkers  from  ALCOA  and  Tecumseh  Products.  Machinists  from  Quality 
Veneer  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  Thermal  Transfer  in  Wisconsin.  And  we 
have  IUE  members  from  Sunday  House  Foods  and  Paragon  Industries.  These 
workers  have  all  kinds  of  jobs,  but  they  all  have  one  thing  in  common.  They  said 
what? 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Union,  Yes." 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  We  have  been  talking  a  lot  about  Union  Cities  these 
days.  So  let's  welcome  here  members  who  are  making  Las  Vegas  a  union  city. 
Welcome  brothers  and  sisters  representing  the  9,700  new  members  at  the  Bellagio, 
Mandalay  Bay,  Four  Seasons  and  Paris  hotels. 

Welcome  also  to  the  HERE  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  keeping  New  York 
and  Los  Angeles  union  cities.  Workers  from  Aramark,  the  New  Yorker  Hotel. 
Hollywood  Holiday  Inn  and  the  Radisson  Crystal  Park.  Hotel  workers  all  over  the 
country  are  saying  what? 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Union,  Yes." 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Joining  the  thousands  of  union  members  who  help 
educate  and  take  care  of  our  kids  in  public  schools,  let's  welcome  AFT's  new 
members  from  Alta  Loma,  California,  and  new  SEIU  Local  99  members  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Unified  School  District.  What  do  we  say? 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Union,  Yes." 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Union,  Yes." 

CHAVEZ -THOMPSON:  Workers  want  to  do  better.  They  want  health  insur- 
ance and  pensions.  They  want  to  provide  for  their  families  and  have  the  time  to 
enjoy  their  families.  They  want  to  be  heard.  Workers  at  Powell's  Books  in  Portland, 
Oregon,  and  at  Professional  Messenger  and  UltraEx  in  San  Francisco  joined  the 
ILWU  to  gain  the  union  advantage  in  pay  and  benefits. 

Workers  at  Ravenswood  Polymer  in  Ravenswood,  West  Virginia,  and  Shep- 
herd Tissue  in  Memphis  joined  PACE  to  have  some  job  security. 

Workers  at  Ames  Distribution  Centers  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Leesport, 
Pennsylvania,  joined  UNITE  to  bring  safety  to  the  job.  At  Laidlaw  Transit  Services 
in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  workers  joined  ATU  to  win  respect  and  fair  treatment 
regardless  of  race. 

Workers  at  the  Atlantic  &  Gulf  Missouri  and  Northern  Arkansas  railroads 
joined  thousands  of  other  railroad  workers  in  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers  in  saying  what? 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Union,  Yes." 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Workers  at  Willis  Roofing  Company  in  Las  Vegas 
joined  the  Roofers  to  improve  wages,  hours  and  insurance.  OMCE  workers  from 
New  York  State  chose  OPEIU  for  a  voice  at  work. 

And  at  Cleaning  Control  Services  of  America  at  the  Newark  Airport  and  Decor 
Corporation  in  Birmingham,  workers  joined  RWDSU  so  they  could  build  a  better 
life  for  their  families. 

All  of  you,  welcome.  Please  join  us  at  this  podium,  and  what  do  we  say?  "Union, 
yes." 
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...The  delegation  shouted,  "Union,  Yes." 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Los  Angeles  is  our  host  for  this  convention.  LA.  is 
also  the  home  of  thousands  of  workers  who  said  "Union,  Yes"  over  the  last  two 
years.  Come  on  up  here,  Los  Angeles'  newest  union  members  from  the  following 
unions:  SEIU,  please  come  on  up. 

IBT.  HERE.  AFTRA.  IATSE.  BCT.  UFCW.  IBEW.  UNITE.  OPEIU.  LIUNA. 

You  have  made  us  proud.  You  have  made  L.A.  a  better  city  by  saying  loudly 
what? 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Union,  Yes." 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  So  this  is  our  family.  This  is  our  family.  Now,  these 
are  only  a  handful  of  all  of  the  new  members  of  our  union  family,  but  what  they 
bring  to  us  in  these  victories  is  a  symbol  of  what  we  have  done  as  a  movement  and 
what  we  can  do  to  win  a  better  future  for  working  families. 

I  want  to  end  with  some  workers  who  brought  us  two  huge  symbols  of  success 
and  the  possibility  of  struggle  and  persistence.  Please  welcome — and  in  this  case, 
we  want  some  old-fashioned  clapping  and  cheers — the  folks  who  represent  the 
75,000  Los  Angeles  home  care  workers  who  have  a  union  and  a  contract  after  10 
years  of  struggle.  (Applause) 

And  the  folks  representing  the  5,000  Fieldcrest  Cannon  workers  who  won  after 
five  elections  in  25  years. 

...At  this  time,  a  floor  demonstration  ensued. 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Sisters  and  brothers,  sisters  and  brothers,  all  right. 
All  right.  Now,  one  last  time,  one  last  time  hello. 

Is  anybody  out  there?  Sisters  and  brothers.  All  right.  Let's  say  it  one  more  time. 
Let's  see  if  we  can  do  it  one  more  time.  What  do  we  say? 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Union,  Yes." 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you. 

And  now  I  would  like  to  introduce  Cynthia  Hanes  and  Perry  Hopper,  UNITE 
members  here  with  us  from  Kannapolis.  (Applause) 

CYNTHIA  HANES,  UNITE:  Good  morning,  and  thank  you,  Linda.  I'm 
Cynthia  Hanes,  and  this  is  my  brother.  Perry  Hopper.  We  represent  5,000  workers 
from  Cannon  Mills  in  North  Carolina. 

I've  worked  for  Cannon  Mills  for  27  years.  I've  been  in  five  elections.  I  work 
at  Plant  6  in  Concord,  which  we  call  cell  block  6.  After  every  single  election,  the 
company  broke  its  promises  and  sold  us  out. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  labor  movement  and  UNITE  for  standing  by  us  and 
never  giving  up  on  us.  I  especially  want  to  thank  UNITE  members,  the  workers 
who  left  their  jobs  and  their  families,  and  the  hundreds  of  UNITE  organizers  that 
backed  us  up  and  helped  us  fight. 

Without  them,  we  never  could  have  done  it.  After  the  mill  sold  again  the  last 
time,  the  workers  who  had  voted  "No"  year  after  year  came  up  to  me  and  told  me, 
"We're  voting  'Yes.'  "  (Applause) 

They  finally  had  enough  of  the  lies,  and  we  won.  (Applause) 

Now  I'd  like  to  introduce  you  to  one  of  the  many  UNITE  organizers  who  is 
fighting  for  justice  for  workers  in  the  south.  Monica  Russo.  (Applause) 

MONICA  RUSSO,  UNITE:  ;Si\  se  puede!  jSf,  se  puede!  My  brothers  and 
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sisters,  it  takes  courage  to  stand  up  and  to  organize.  It  takes  courage  to  kx)k  fear 
in  the  eye  and  to  conquer  it.  It  takes  courage  to  risk  losing  your  job  so  that  your 
children  can  have  a  better  life.  (Applause) 

My  sisters  and  brothers,  it  takes  courage  to  go  to  jail  when  you  speak  truth  to 
power.  (Applause) 

And  my  sisters  and  brothers,  it  takes  courage  to  have  the  determination  to  vote 
in  five  union  elections  until  victory  is  won.  (Applause) 

Oh,  yes!  Oh,  yes!  When  workers  decide  that  they're  sick  and  tired  and  they 
ain't  going  to  take  it  no  more,  the  labor  movement  better  be  ready,  and  we  are 
ready.  (Applause) 

Yes!  As  I  stand  before  you  today,  on  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  Organizing 
Institute  of  the  AFL-CIO,  we  are  proud  to  say  that  we  have  an  army  of  organizers. 
We  have  an  army.  (Applause) 

Oh,  yes!  Oh,  yes!  We  have  an  army  of  rank-and-file  volunteers,  and  we  have 
an  army  of  Union  Summer  and  Senior  Summer  activists  who  are  ready  for  the 
fight.  Oh,  yes!  (Applause) 

Oh,  yes!  Corporate  America  better  watch  out.  Oh,  yes!  (Applause) 

Real  organizers,  real  organizers  don't  sit  around  and  talk  about  organizing.  They 
get  out  in  the  streets  and  they  make  it  happen.  They  roll  up  their  sleeves.  They  put 
on  their  boots.  Oh,  yes!  Real  organizers  are  willing  to  get  their  hands  dirty.  Real 
organizers  get  up  at  5  in  the  morning,  midnight,  3  a.m.  so  they  can  go  out  to  the 
people,  so  they  can  bring  that  message  of  hope  to  the  people.  (Applause) 

Oh,  yes!  Oh,  yes!  Real  organizers  are  willing  to  brave  the  weather,  the  dogs, 
angry  husbands.  Real  organizers  are  willing  to  do  what  it  takes  to  win!  (Applause) 

All  right.  Please  join  me,  please  join  me  in  bringing  up  over  1 00  organizers  who 
are  here  today  from  around  the  country,  organizers  who  have  devoted  their  lives 
to  the  struggle  of  working  people,  organizers  who  are  ready  to  fight  back. 
(Applause) 

All  right. 

Working  people  fighting  back. 
Working  people  fighting  back. 
Please  join  me. 
Working  people — 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Fighting  back." 

RUSSO:  Working  people— 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Fighting  back." 

RUSSO:  Working  people— 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Fighting  back." 

RUSSO:  Union  members — 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Fighting  back." 

RUSSO:  Union  members — 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Fighting  back." 

RUSSO:  Cannon  workers — 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Fighting  back." 

RUSSO:  Hotel  workers— 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Fighting  back." 
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RUSSO:  Union  members — 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Fighting  back." 

RUSSO:  Service  workers — 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Fighting  back." 

RUSSO:  Home  care  workers — 

...The  delegation  shouted.  "Fighting  back." 

RUSSO:  Public  sector— 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Fighting  back." 

RUSSO:  Working  people— 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Fighting  back." 

RUSSO:  Working  people— 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "Fighting  back."  (Applause) 

YAN1RA  MERINO,  Laborers:  <.Como  esta?  How  are  you?  Are  we  ready  for 
the  fight?  My  name  is  Yanira  Merino.  I'm  a  member  and  I'm  also  an  organizer  for 
LIUNA.  It  is  an  exciting  time  to  be  an  organizer.  I'm  a  graduate  of  the  Organizing 
Institute.  It  is  an  exciting  time  to  join  this  fight,  this  fight  that  is  going  on  throughout 
the  country. 

When  I  organize  in  my  plant.  I  learn  firsthand  what  employers  will  do  in  order 
to  intimidate  us,  in  order  to  stop  us  to  get  power  as  workers.  It  will  take  all  that  I 
have,  and  it  will  take  all  of  the  strength  of  everybody  in  this  room  to  fight,  to  get 
the  workers  to  join  us  because  they're  ready.  They're  ready  to  join  this  fight. 
They're  fighting  for  justice.  Are  we  ready  for  the  fight?  (Applause) 

So  now,  let's  all  move.  Let's  move  back  not  just  to  our  delegations,  not  just  to 
our  unions.  Let's  move  back  and  join  the  fight  for  justice,  and  let's  say  we're  here. 
We're  here.  Let's  fight  for  justice. 

jSf,  se  puede!  Si,  se  puede! 

...The  delegation  shouted,  "jSf,  se  puede!"; 

...The  delegates  were  entertained  by  the  Whiteville  Choir. 

PAUL  HOLDEN,  Ovemite:  Well,  if  you're  not  pumped  up  now,  they've  got  a 
Greyhound  shuttle  out  here  that  will  take  you  to  the  hospital,  and  they  can  have 
you  checked  out. 

My  name  is  Paul  Holden.  I  work  for  Ovemite  Trucking  in  Memphis,  Tennessee, 
and  I'm  fighting  to  join  Local  667  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 
(Applause) 

LETICIA  CASTRO,  Gigante:  Good  morning.  My  name  is  Leticia  Castro.  I 
work  for  Gigante  Supermarkets,  and  I  am  fighting  to  become  a  member  of  UFC W 
Locals  770  and  324  of  Los  Angeles.  (Applause) 

HOLDEN:  One  of  the  things  that  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  keep  struggling  to 
win  our  union,  one  thing  that  gives  us  the  courage  to  go  on  when  things  get  tough, 
is  knowing  we  have  the  commitment  of  the  whole  labor  union  behind  us. 

CASTRO:  None  of  us  is  just  one  person.  We  aren't  just  one  worksite.  We  are 
part  of  something  much  bigger,  the  union  movement  drive  to  take  back  America 
for  working  people. 

HOLDEN:  Millions  of  dedicated  union  members  have  been  part  of  that  drive, 
and  I  am  grateful  to  them  all,  but  we  wouldn't  have  much  of  a  chance  without  the 
leadership  that's  united  to  keep  the  union  moving  to  support  us. 
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CASTRO:  One  man  above  all  deserves  credit  for  that  leadership  for  leading  us 
into  the  new  day  for  working  families.  He  has  touched  working  men  and  women 
and  given  front-line  activists  the  spark  to  make  change  from  Seattle  to  Boston. 
HOLDEN:  That  man  is  President  John  Sweeney.  (Applause) 
I  am  not  a  union  member  yet,  but  by  God.  I  will  be.  (Applause) 
And  I  will  be  proud  to  call  this  man  my  brother.  Brother  Sweeney.  (Standing 
ovation) 

KEYNOTE  ADDRESS 
JOHN  J.  SWEENEY 
President,  AFL-CIO 

Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you.  brothers  and  sisters,  for  that  tremendous 
welcome,  and  let  us  thank  all  of  these  newly  organized  members  we  just  met  for 
bringing  new  life  into  our  movement.  (Applause) 

Paul  and  Leticia  were  kind  enough  to  introduce  me,  and  I  want  you  to  know  a 
little  more  about  them.  Paul  was  bom  and  raised  in  Mississippi.  He's  the  father  of 
two  grown  daughters  and  a  grandfather  five  times  over.  He  worked  for  Overnite 
for  18  years,  and  he  wasn't  for  the  union  during  the  first  IBT  Overnite  campaign 
in  1995  when  the  workers  lost  by  74  votes. 

But  things  went  from  bad  to  worse  after  Union  Pacific  bought  the  company, 
and  Paul  helped  lead  the  successful  union  drive  in  1996. 

Since  then,  Paul  and  his  co-workers  around  the  country  have  been  agitating  and 
organizing  constantly,  but  the  company  refuses  to  bargain,  and  in  September  of 
this  year,  Paul  and  four  other  workers  in  Memphis  were  fired  for  their  trouble. 
Let's  have  a  round  of  applause  for  Paul.  (Applause) 

Leticia  is  the  sole  breadwinner  in  her  family.  Her  husband  is  on  disability,  and 
that's  tough  because  they  have  one  child  in  college,  another  in  high  school,  and 
now  a  3-year-old.  After  she  got  involved  with  the  campaign  at  Gigante,  she  was 
cut  to  24  hours  a  week,  which  translates  into  about  $146,  with  no  health  insurance 
and  no  other  benefits. 

If  Leticiahadn't  taken  time  off  to  join  us  today,  she  would  have  been  in  a  captive 
audience  meeting  that  the  company  called  for  this  morning  to  deal  with  the 
consequences  of  the  AFL-CIO  being  in  town. 

Paul  and  Leticia  come  from  different  cultures  and  different  parts  of  the  country. 
But  they  share  a  common  dream,  a  dream  of  joining  a  union  so  they  can  improve 
their  lives.  (Applause) 

They  also  share  the  nightmare  of  being  punished  for  exercising  the  freedom  to 
choose  a  union,  and  we  salute  them  and  all  the  other  wonderful  men  and  women 
that  we've  met  this  morning  for  their  courage  and  their  commitment. 

Paul,  Leticia,  you  are  the  future  of  our  movement  and  the  future  of  our  countries, 
and  we  want  you  to  know  there  are  13  million  union  members  standing  behind 
you  and  your  co-workers,  and  we  will  prevail  at  Gigante  as  well  as  Overnite.  Thank 
you  very  much.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  for  many  years,  Los  Angeles,  California,  was  known  as 
the  most  anti-union  town  in  America,  run  by  a  tight-fisted  little  band  of  downtown 
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elites — the  City  of  Angels  was  a  trip  to  hell  for  working  families.  And  every  time 
a  union  organizer  hit  the  ground,  they  got  ground  into  the  dust.  That's  all  changing 
now.  There's  more  successful  union  organizing  going  on  in  Los  Angeles  than  any 
other  city  in  the  country. 

This  week,  we  met  some  of  the  reasons  why — first  on  Friday  night  at  our  labor 
"teach-in"  at  UCLA,  then  on  Saturday  at  our  "Community  Convocation"  when 
9,000  people  jammed  this  very  hall,  and  again  on  Sunday  when  members  of  our 
Executive  Council  spoke  to  congregations  in  the  community. 

We  witnessed  the  spirit  and  the  determination  that  is  transforming  Los  Angeles 
into  one  of  the  leading  union  cities  in  our  nation — a  city  where  working  families 
from  dozens  of  different  cultures  have  found  a  place  where  they  can  work  together 
and  live  together. 

The  transformation  of  Los  Angeles  from  "union  free"  to  "Union  City"  is  a 
beautiful  thing  to  see,  and  it's  what  we  had  in  mind  when  we  pledged  together  to 
build  a  new  movement  of  American  workers  and  create  a  new  voice  for  our  families 
in  our  workplaces,  our  communities,  our  government  and  in  the  global  economy. 

It's  happening  here  because  the  unions  of  Los  Angeles  decided  that  working 
together  as  a  team  was  the  way  to  achieve  those  goals,  and  that  the  Los  Angeles 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  host  of  this  convention,  would  be  their  instrument  for 
change. 

In  fact,  the  entire  state  of  California  is  proving  that  working  together  really 
works.  And  while  we  can't  thank  all  the  leaders  of  the  California  union  movement 
or  the  Los  Angeles  union  movement  by  name,  we  can  recognize  and  thank  them 
through  the  executive  secretary-treasurer  of  the  L.A.  Fed,  Miguel  Contreras. 
(Applause) 

And  the  executive  secretary-treasurer  of  the  California  AFL-CIO,  Art  Pulaski. 
(Applause) 

Miguel  and  Art,  thank  you  for  having  us,  and  thank  you  for  lighting  the  way 
for  us.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  for  today's  unions  and  for  America's  workers,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  is  not  where  the  rainbow  ends,  it's  where  the  rainbow  begins. 

We  are  here  this  week  to  celebrate  our  victories  and  analyze  our  defeats,  then 
to  make  the  tough  decisions  that  will  take  our  movement  forward  into  the  21st 
century  and  make  it  a  stronger  voice  than  ever  for  working  families. 

These  past  two  years  have  been  even  more  incredible  than  our  first  two  years 
together.  And  I  want  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  making  them  the  most 
rewarding  and  fulfilling  years  of  my  life.  I  especially  want  to  thank  two  people 
who  do  a  great  deal  of  the  hard  work,  but  who  don't  get  the  recognition  they 
deserve,  and  I'm  talking  about  the  most  passionate  advocates  for  working  families 
in  our  nation,  AFL-CIO  Secretary-Treasurer  Rich  Trumka.  (Applause) 

And,  of  course,  and  you  know  who  this  one  is,  AFL-CIO  Executive  Vice 
President  Linda  Chavez-Thompson.  (Applause) 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  members  of  our  Executive  Council,  all  of  them  who 
have  gone  beyond  their  tough,  tough  jobs  as  leaders  of  their  own  unions  and 
dedicated  thousands  of  hours  to  supporting  the  plans  and  the  programs  of  the  entire 
labor  movement.  We've  been  putting  them  through  continuing  committee  work, 
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sending  them  around  the  country  supporting  organizing  campaigns  and  strikes, 
listening  to  state  feds  and  CLCs,  and  now  we've  got  them  preaching  from  the 
pulpits.  I  want  to  thank  the  51  vice  presidents  of  the  AFL-CIO  on  our  Executive 
Council  whom  Linda  introduced  a  little  while  ago.  (Applause) 

Sisters  and  brothers,  most  important,  I  want  to  thank  all  of  you,  and  all  of  the 
thousands  of  other  leaders  and  activists  and  staff  in  our  movement  who  have  labored 
unselfishly  digging  the  foundation  and  putting  up  the  framing  and  laying  the  bricks 
for  a  stronger  House  of  Labor.  I  thank  you  for  your  sweat  and  sacrifice.  I  thank  you 
for  the  many  kindnesses  that  you  have  shown  me  and  my  wife,  Maureen,  and  my  two 
kids,  Trish  and  John.  You  are  the  hidden  heroes  of  our  movement,  and  we  love  every 
single  one  of  you  so  much.  This  is  for  you.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  just  look  at  what  we  have  done  working  together  to  create 
good  jobs,  strong  communities  and  a  voice  for  working  families. 

Our  breakthroughs  in  organizing,  bargaining  and  political  action  have  been 
breathtaking. 

We  awakened  our  nation  to  the  need  for  respecting  worker  rights  and  human 
rights  in  trade  and  investment  agreements  by  defeating  Fast  Track — not  once,  but 
twice.  (Applause) 

We  taught  ourselves  how  to  win  again  by  bringing  in  475.000  new  members 
last  year,  including  monster  victories  at  US  Airways  and  United  Airlines,  and  with 
home  care  workers  and  graduate  teaching  assistants  here  in  Los  Angeles.  (Ap- 
plause) 

And  I  will  never  forget  the  thrill  that  ran  through  my  bones  when  I  got  that 
late-night  phone  call  telling  me  that  after  25  years,  5,000  sturdy  souls  at  Pillowtex 
Cannon  finally  have  a  union.  (Applause) 

We  bargained  and  won  historic  contracts  at  Boeing  and  DaimlerChrysler. 
General  Motors,  USX,  Bethlehem  Steel  and  US  Airways  and  Ford. 

When  they  wouldn't  bargain,  we  took  them  on  and  took  them  out  with  powerful, 
inspirational  strikes  at  US  West  and  Continental  General  Tire. 

And  with  an  outpouring  of  frustration  and  anger  that  drove  union  voters  to  the 
polls,  we  changed  a  25-seat  loss  to  a  five-seat  pickup  in  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  and  sent  Speaker  Gingrich  pouting  into  early  retirement. 
Goodbye,  Newt,  and  good  riddance.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  thanks  to  your  hard  work  and  willingness  to  change,  our 
strategies  are  working.  More  than  1 57  towns  large  and  small  are  on  the  road  to 
Union  City. 

Our  Organizing  Institute  is  training  double  the  number  of  organizers  we  trained 
last  year. 

Hundreds  of  local  as  well  as  international  unions  are  "'Organizing  for  Change 
and  Changing  to  Organize." 

Our  "Union  Summer"  program  for  undergraduates  and  young  workers  is  three 
years  old  and  showing  no  signs  of  growing  up. 

Our  "Ask  a  Working  Woman"  campaign  is  getting  the  right  answers  and  telling 
the  truth  about  what  pay  discrimination  is  doing  to  family  pocketbooks  and  what 
sexism  is  doing  to  our  workplaces. 

The  AFL-CIO  National  Labor  College  just  graduated  its  first  class — 88  union 
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leaders  and  staffers  who  otherwise  would  not  have  been  able  to  earn  a  college 
degree. 

Our  Capital  Stewardship  program  is  putting  our  investments  to  work  for 
working  families,  exposing  greedy  CEOs  and  giving  insensitive  fund  managers 
solidarity  shingles. 

Our  Working  for  America  Institute  is  guiding  employers  up  the  high  road. 

Our  "Voice@Work:  Freedom  to  Choose  a  Union"  campaign  is  exposing 
employers  who  take  the  low  road. 

And  our  Solidarity  Center  is  connecting  us  with  brothers  and  sisters  around  the 
world  in  the  struggle  to  make  the  global  economy  work  for  those  who  do  the  work. 

Yes,  we're  breaking  through  with  big  victories,  and  strategies  we  planned  are 
working.  But  there's  something  even  more  exciting  going  on  in  workplaces  and 
union  halls  and  communities  around  the  country,  something  more  powerful,  a  new 
awakening  among  our  members  that  is  even  more  significant. 

We  got  a  first  glance  of  it  last  year  when  a  city  council  over  in  Orange  County 
was  considering  a  resolution  opposing  Proposition  226,  the  "paycheck  deception 
initiative." 

Orange  County  has  long  been  the  bastion  of  conservatism  in  California,  and  the 
resolution  was  expected  to  fail — until  300  union  members  jammed  the  council 
room  and  came  away  with  a  7-to-0  vote.  (Applause) 

Sisters  and  brothers,  it  set  the  stage  for  an  historic  uprising  of  voters  from  union 
households  that  defeated  Proposition  226,  propelled  us  to  similar  victories  in  40 
other  states,  and  catapulted  Gray  Davis  into  the  governor's  chair,  which  has  been 
held  for  16  years  by  anti-working  family  forces. 

We  saw  it  in  Washington  state,  where  rank-and-file  shoe  leather  passed  a  state 
minimum  wage;  in  Pennsylvania,  we  have  four  union  member-candidates  who 
took  back  control  of  the  Allegheny  County  Council;  and  we  saw  it  in  Rochester, 
New  York,  where  union  member-candidates  swept  the  school  board  elections. 

We  saw  it  in  Charlotte,  where  union  activists  organized  a  first-ever  Labor  Day 
parade  that  drew  5,000  people  into  the  streets  in  support  of  the  Continental  GT 
strikers. 

We  saw  it  in  Cleveland  and  Los  Angeles  and  Tucson  and  32  other  cities  where 
union  members  and  community  allies  persuaded  city  and  county  governments  to 
pass  living-wage  ordinances. 

We  saw  it  in  New  York  City,  when  the  giant  rat  was  arrested  and  became  a  hero 
for  thousands  of  construction  workers.  Applaud  those  construction  workers. 
(Applause) 

Sisters  and  brothers,  we  saw  it  when  the  Solidarity  Kids  Theater  in  Minneapo- 
lis/St. Paul  sold  out  the  house  with  an  organizing  production  called  "The  Really 
Big  Fish  Story"  and  when  embattled  roofers  in  Las  Vegas  sent  thousands  of  bags 
of  dirt  to  a  "dirt  bag"  employer  and  won  a  $400,000  back -pay  settlement. 

Let's  hear  it  for  all  those  workers,  the  construction  workers  in  New  York,  the 
kids  in  Minneapolis,  the  Roofers  in  Las  Vegas.  They  are  awesome!  (Applause) 

The  unexpected  and  the  unplanned  are  becoming  the  hallmark  of  our  move- 
ment, and  proud  flowers  are  growing  where  the  ground  was  once  hard  and  barren. 
We  never  expected  that  on  Labor  Day  1999,  union  members  and  leaders  would  be 
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delivering  working  family  messages  in  700  pulpits,  or  that  400  men  and  women 
of  faith  would  attend  an  exciting  national  religion  and  labor  conference  preceding 
this  convention. 

We  are  strengthening  our  traditional  ties  to  the  church;  and  I'd  like  to  thank 
Kim  Bobo  and  the  National  Interfaith  Committee  for  Worker  Justice  for  putting 
us  on  the  right  road.  (Applause) 

I  also  want  to  thank  Monsignor  George  Higgins  for  continuing  to  keep  us  on 
the  right  road.  (Applause) 

We  didn't  anticipate  the  impact  of  dozens  of  teach-ins  on  college  campuses  or 
the  anti-sweatshop  movement  that  would  arouse  a  new  generation  of  student 
activists. 

And  we  didn't  plan  on  the  tremendous  support  for  organizing  and  bargaining 
and  political  action  being  generated  today  by  our  AFL-CIO  constituency  groups 
representing  our  members  who  are  women,  African  American,  Latino,  Asian 
Pacific  American  and  gay  and  lesbian. 

Yes,  brothers  and  sisters,  we've  come  a  long  way  in  the  last  four  years — some 
of  it  diligently  planned  and  some  of  it  deliciously  unexpected.  But  we  must  revel 
only  briefly  in  our  victories.  Yes,  union  membership  is  growing,  but  too  many 
working  families  are  still  being  left  behind  in  the  greatest  economic  boom  in  our 
nation's  history. 

Yes,  because  of  your  hard  work,  we  did  manage  to  pass  a  decent  Patients'  Bill 
of  Rights  last  week;  and  we  did  block  eff  orts  to  overturn  OSHA  rules  on  repetitive 
motion  injuries.  But  because  the  House  of  Representatives  is  controlled  by  an  ugly, 
anti-poor,  anti-working  family  majority,  we  didn't  get  the  steel  quotas  we  so  badly 
needed.  And  as  of  today,  we  do  not  have  an  acceptable  minimum-wage  law  or  a 
plan  to  rebuild  our  schools,  and  the  Hate  Crimes  Act  of  1 999  is  stuck  in  committee. 

Universal  health  care  and  equal  pay  are  visions  on  a  far  horizon,  and  labor  law 
reform  is  not  even  in  sight. 

Three  weeks  ago,  the  controlling  majority  attempted  to  sell  out  Medicare  with 
a  $792  billion  tax  cut  for  the  rich;  they  were  defeated  only  by  a  presidential  veto. 
(Applause) 

The  other  night,  one  of  our  more  frustrated  presidential  candidates  gave  voice 
to  us  all  when  he  asked  an  audience  of  Hollywood  millionaires,  "Where  is  the 
outrage?"  We  want  that  candidate  to  know  and  those  millionaires  to  know  that  the 
outrage  is  right  here  in  this  hall.  (Applause) 

It's  pounding  in  the  heart  of  every  trade  unionist  in  this  country  as  our  perverted 
Congress  continues  to  boost  those  who  are  up  and  kick  those  who  are  down.  We 
are  outraged,  I  am  outraged  that  in  the  economic  prosperity  of  1999,  working 
Americans  are  still  where  we  were  in  1979,  and  that  African  American  workers 
are  still  where  they  were  in  1969. 

We  are  outraged  that  in  this  richest  industrial  nation  in  the  world,  one  in  five 
children  still  goes  to  bed  hungry  every  night;  that  the  average  CEO  makes  419 
times  what  the  average  factory  worker  makes;  that  our  kids'  schools  are  in  terrible 
disrepair;  that  the  number  of  Americans  without  health  insurance  is  44  million  and 
growing;  and  that  affirmative  action  is  dead  while  hate  crimes  are  alive. 

We  are  outraged.  And  next  year  we're  going  to  finish  the  job  we've  started  by 
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taking  back  control  of  our  government,  by  electing  a  working  family  president,  by 
taking  a  broom  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  (Applause) 

My  brothers  and  sisters,  when  the  first  instinct  of  our  representatives  is  to  hand 
out  tax  breaks  to  stockbrokers  and  CEOs  and  take  back  tax  credits  from  the  workers 
who  clean  their  offices,  it  is  time  to  clean  out  the  House.  (Applause) 

When  our  representatives  try  to  cut  back  Medicare,  to  cut  taxes  for  millionaires, 
it's  time  to  clean  out  the  House. 

And  when  our  representatives  won't  stand  up  for  steel,  won't  raise  the  minimum 
wage,  won't  fix  up  our  schools  and  won't  take  action  against  hate  crimes,  it  is  time, 
way  past  time,  to  clean  out  the  House.  (Applause) 

Yes,  we  are  outraged.  We  are  outraged  at  the  state  of  our  society.  It  is  in  that 
context  that  the  AFL-CIO  this  week  is  considering  our  option  to  endorse  a 
presidential  candidate.  On  that  question  I  promise  you  three  things:  First,  we  will 
endorse  a  candidate  who  shares  our  outrage,  who  shares  our  vision  and  our  values 
and  who  will,  above  all,  champion  the  concerns  of  working  families. 

Second,  our  endorsement  will  not  be  based  on  Democrat  versus  Republican  or 
liberal  versus  conservative,  or  right  versus  left,  but  on  right  versus  wrong.  (Ap- 
plause) 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  two  candidates  from  one  of  the  parties  who  are  right 
on  our  issues  more  than  they  are  wrong.  But  it  is  unfortunate  the  candidates  from 
the  other  major  party  don't  seem  to  care  about  our  endorsement.  When  we  invited 
all  of  them  to  appear  before  our  political  committee,  not  one  of  them  had  five 
minutes  for  working  families. 

That  leads  me  to  my  third  promise.  When  we  do  make  our  endorsement,  we 
will  top  our  performance  in  1998,  when  50  percent  of  union  voters  turned  out  and 
voted  71  percent  for  working  family  candidates.  (Applause) 

We're  genuinely  outraged,  and  on  November  2nd  we  will  clean  out  the  House 
and  we  will  inarch  with  our  candidate  to  that  other  house,  the  White  House. 
Brothers  and  sisters,  that's  a  promise,  that's  a  commitment;  and  I  intend  for  all  of 
us  to  keep  it.  (Applause) 

As  we  enter  this  critical  year,  we  are  further  sobered  by  the  fact  that  our 
resurgence  has  been  greeted  by  conservatives  and  Big  Business  with  a  fierce 
counterattack,  and  that  we  must  continue  to  grow  and  change  and  get  our  own 
house  in  order.  Ours  is  a  movement  with  an  extraordinary  gift  for  hope.  We  must 
make  it  a  movement  with  an  uncommon  ability  to  act. 

Lane  Kirkland  kept  that  hope  alive  through  the  most  difficult  times  in  our 
history.  Under  his  leadership  we  were  often  bloodied  but  never  sullied,  and  we 
came  through  with  our  pride  and  our  values  untarnished. 

Now  we  need  to  honor  Lane's  memory  by  going  away  from  this  convention 
with  a  new  commitment,  a  new  commitment  to  act  by  investing  more  resources  in 
organizing  and  executing  organizing  strategies  built  on  unions  helping  other 
unions,  workers  helping  other  workers. 

We  must  begin  to  change  the  landscape  for  unions  in  America  by  making  the 
freedom  to  choose  a  voice  at  work  a  fundamental  and  sacred  right  for  all  Americans 
and  by  reaching  real  labor  law  reform  within  the  next  four  years.  We  must 
rejuvenate  our  movement  at  the  state  and  local  community  level  by  creating  a 
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"New  Alliance,"  a  "New  Alliance"  to  unify  our  unions  and  to  reconnect  us  to  our 
communities,  and  a  new  "Union  Community  Fund"  so  we  can  better  serve  those 
communities. 

We  must  capture  the  participation  and  the  energy  of  the  1,000  union  members 
who  retire  every  day.  We  must  move  our  communications  structure  into  cyber- 
space by  creating  a  new  online  Internet  community  to  connect  workers  with  each 
other  and  our  unions. 

We  must  continue  to  harness  the  power  of  our  capital  by  taking  integrated 
approaches  to  pension  investment  strategies  and  by  linking  education  and  training 
with  economic  development. 

We  must  challenge  the  world  labor  movement  to  make  the  changes  we  are 
making  so  we  can  have  effective  partners  around  the  globe.  We  must  challenge 
employers  and  governments  around  the  world  to  forge  a  new  system  of  rules  that 
guarantees  that  the  global  economy  works  for  those  who  create  the  wealth. 

We  must  not  let  the  greedy  multinational  corporations  who  dominate  our  global 
economy  forget.  We  make  no  distinction  between  working  families  in  Peking, 
working  families  in  Pakistan  and  working  families  in  Pittsburgh.  We  will  not 
tolerate  slave  labor  or  child  labor  or  violations  of  workers'  rights  or  human  rights 
anywhere  in  the  world.  (Applause) 

Most  important,  brothers  and  sisters,  we  must  continue  to  work  together  in  a 
new  way  as  a  team  rather  than  as  separate  unions  with  separate  interests,  to  fight 
battles  large  and  small,  and  to  finish  the  job  we've  started.  We  must  be  willing  to 
work  together  across  individual  lines  whenever  the  aspirations  of  workers  are  on 
the  line.  Just  like  the  24  volunteers  from  four  different  unions  in  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin,  who  helped  make  house  calls  on  workers  at  the  Deluxe  Video  Ware- 
house, just  like  the  multiunion  campaign  that  brought  Laidlaw  Bus  Company  to 
justice  in  Cincinnati. 

We  must  be  compelled  to  put  aside  geography  to  overcome  the  strength  of  an 
adversary,  just  like  the  1 00  central  labor  councils  in  five  states  who  came  together 
to  persuade  Flechheimer  Uniform  to  stop  subcontracting  work  to  nonunion  shops 
and  stay  neutral  during  organizing  drives.  (Applause) 

We  must  instinctively  come  together  with  our  allies  outside  the  labor  movement 
whenever  the  common  good  is  at  stake,  just  like  the  union  leaders  in  southern  Florida 
who  reached  out  to  social  service  agencies  and  the  civil  rights  and  religious  commu- 
nities to  gather  900  people  on  the  steps  of  city  hall  the  day  of  the  vote  on  a  living-wage 
law.  We  must  ignore  boundaries  of  age  and  class  and  identity  to  take  our  message 
public,  coming  together  like  the  tens  of  thousands  of  union  activists  and  environmental 
activists  are  coming  together  in  Seattle  to  change  the  rules  of  the  WTO. 

And  like  the  hundreds  of  unions  and  the  tens  of  thousands  of  union  members 
who  reached  across  national  boundaries  to  secure  the  release  of  Muchtar  Pakpahan 
and  Dita  Sari,  we  must  react  unselfishly  and  in  solidarity  whenever  and  wherever 
injustice  rears  its  brutal  head. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  have  brought  our  unions  from  the  rim  of  disaster  to  the 
cusp  of  greatness.  But  this  is  a  fragile  moment,  a  fragile  moment  that  will  shatter 
if  we  do  not  finish  the  job  we  started. 

Let  us  leave  this  convention  this  week  more  determined  than  ever  to  come 
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together,  many  different  members  from  many  different  unions,  to  speak  with  a 
single  voice  that  is  loud  enough  to  reach  into  the  rarefied  boardrooms  as  well  as 
the  economic  hollows  of  our  society.  Let  us  use  our  newfound  solidarity  to  change 
our  movement  from  one  separated  by  industry  and  craft  and  sector  to  one  bound 
together  by  a  determination  to  combat  corporate  greed  and  eliminate  human  need. 

Let  us  use  our  newfound  strength  to  change  America  from  a  nation  separated 
by  economic  walls  into  a  community  where  prosperity  is  a  shared  condition,  where 
decisions  are  made  by  the  many  rather  than  dictated  by  the  few,  where  work  is  a 
means  of  a  better  life  and  not  a  life  unto  itself,  where  every  family  is  a  working 
family  and  where  good  schools,  affordable  health  care,  decent  housing  and 
freedom  from  hunger  are  verities  and  not  just  visions. 

We  can  get  there,  brothers  and  sisters,  if  we  care  enough  and  if  we  work  hard 
enough  and  if  we  love  each  other  enough.  Together,  we're  bringing  back  our 
movement  and  changing  our  country  and  changing  the  world.  Let  us  finish  the  job 
we  started.  (Applause) 

And  now  for  a  report  from  the  convention's  Organizing  Committee,  I  call  on 
Vice  President  Arthur  Coia,  chair  of  the  Organizing  Committee.  (Applause) 

REPORT  OF  THE  ORGANIZING  COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ARTHUR  COIA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  so 
aptly  put  it,  we  have  done  an  outstanding  job  since  our  last  convention.  We've 
enjoyed  some  remarkable  organizing  successes  since  we  last  met.  We  just  met 
some  newly  organized  workers,  and  that's  a  testimony  to  our  accomplishments. 

We've  prepared  an  organizing  video.  Let's  take  a  few  moments  now  to  look  at 
that.  It  shows  some  of  the  successes  that  we've  had  and  the  building  blocks  that 
made  it  possible  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  to  win  a  voice  at  work.  The 
video. 

...An  organizing  video  was  shown  to  the  delegation.  (Applause) 

COIA:  Shifting  resources  to  organizing,  recruiting  and  training  organizers  and 

involving  members,  developing  a  winning  plan,  these  are  the  building  blocks  we 

must  put  in  place  to  organize  to  change. 

The  Organizing  Committee  has  considered  Resolution  No.  1 ,  "Building  a  Broad 

Movement  of  America's  Workers,"  which  you  will  find  on  page  1  of  Resolutions 

Book  1. 

I  now  call  on  the  secretary  of  the  Organizing  Committee,  Vice  President  Andy 
Stem,  president  of  SEIU,  to  report.  Andy  Stern.  (Applause) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  1  Building  a  Broad  Movement 

of  America's  Workers 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ANDREW  STERN:  Thank  you,  Vice  President  Coia. 

Resolution  No.  1  recommits  the  American  union  to  its  No.  1  priority,  enabling 
more  working  people  to  improve  their  lives  through  union  membership.  It  recog- 
nizes that  by  shifting  more  resources  into  organizing,  our  unions  have  stemmed 
the  decline  in  union  membership  and  have  begun  to  achieve  real  growth. 

The  resolution  also  acknowledges,  though,  that  we  are  not  yet  growing  in  terms 
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of  density.  And  it  is  when  union  workplaces  predominate  in  an  industry  or  locality 
that  we  can  bring  about  real  change  for  broad  segments  of  working  families. 
Business  as  usual  will  not  be  sufficient. 

Resolution  No.  1  calls  upon  the  AFL-CIO,  its  affiliates  and  state  and  local 
central  bodies  to  use  every  strength  we  have,  all  of  our  resources,  our  bargaining 
power,  our  stewardship  of  workers'  retirement  assets,  all  of  our  support  in 
communities,  to  win  a  voice  at  work  for  growing  numbers  of  workers. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  lead  this  effort  using  three  key  strategies. 

First,  we  will  intensify  the  change  to  organize  process  at  every  level  of  the  union 
movement,  so  every  affiliate  union,  every  local  union,  every  state  federation  and 
central  labor  council  places  a  top  priority  on  organizing. 

We  reiterate  our  call  for  a  full  30  percent  of  resources  to  organizing  and  commit 
the  federation  to  providing  technical  assistance  to  aid  the  change  process. 

To  ensure  that  skilled  organizers  are  available  to  affiliates,  the  AFL-CIO  will 
double  the  number  of  organizers  trained  through  the  Organizing  Institute,  and  we 
will  give  affiliates  the  help  they  need  to  deliver  their  own  organizer  training 
programs. 

We  will  also  escalate  training  of  lead  organizers,  so  enough  committed  and 
talented  organizers  are  available  to  lead  the  increased  number  and  scale  of 
campaigns  affiliates  will  launch. 

Second,  through  a  massive  Voice@Work  campaign,  we'll  engage  our  allies 
and  communities,  ensuring  that  every  worker  can  exercise  his  or  her  freedom  to 
choose  union  membership. 

We'll  expose  employers  who  illegally  or  immorally  block  working  people  from 
making  that  choice. 

We'll  enlist  our  communities  in  demanding  that  a  worker's  choice  be  respected. 
We  will  hold  the  elected  representatives  of  working  families  accountable  for  their 
stand  on  the  freedom  to  choose  a  voice  at  work. 

Through  a  communicating  to  organize  initiative,  we  will  facilitate  the  sharing 
of  best  practices  among  union  organizers  and  communicators  who  are  telling  the 
stories  of  how  and  why  workers  are  struggling  to  gain  a  voice  at  work. 

Third,  we  will  develop  new  strategies  to  organize  smarter.  We  will  target  major 
organizing  opportunities  where  we  are  strong,  but  we  will  also  reach  out  in  new 
ways  to  workers  in  our  emerging  industries. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  1 ,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
I  so  move. 

COIA:  We  have  heard  the  recommendation  and  the  motion  to  adopt  Resolution 
No.  1.  Do  I  hear  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 
COIA:  The  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded. 

We've  allotted  15  minutes  for  discussion  on  this  motion.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  individual  at  microphone  No.  1,  Kaimi  Lee. 

KAIMI  LEE,  Flight  Attendants:  Good  morning  President  Sweeney,  members 
of  the  Executive  Council  and  fellow  delegates.  My  name  is  Kaimi  Lee,  and  I  am 
a  delegate  from  the  Association  of  Flight  Attendants.  I  speak  in  favor  of  Resolution 
No.  1  and  urge  my  fellow  delegates  to  vote  for  the  resolution. 
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Our  union,  AFA,  has  answered  the  call.  We  are  changing  to  organize,  putting 
major  new  resources  into  organizing  one  of  the  largest  workforces  in  the  airline 
industry,  Delta  Air  Lines.  With  the  notable  exception  of  our  colleagues  in  the  Air 
Line  Pilots  Association,  there  are  more  than  60,000  workers  at  Delta  who  have  no 
union.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  85  percent  of  the  flight  attendants  in  America  today 
are  already  organized.  Now  we  must  finish  the  task. 

AFA  is  changing  to  organize,  because  we  intend  to  help  the  20.000  Delta  flight 
attendants  take  their  rightful  place  at  the  bargaining  table.  (Applause) 

But  it's  not  just  the  Delta  flight  attendants  who  need  our  help.  Our  friends  from 
the  Transport  Workers  Union  are  organizing  Delta  ramp  workers  and  other 
employees. 

I  am  proud  to  introduce  two  Delta  workers  who  are  working  hard  to  gain  a  voice 
for  themselves  and  for  their  colleagues. 

Debbie  King  is  a  fellow  flight  attendant  based  here  in  Los  Angeles  and  a  leader 
in  AFA's  organizing  drive.  Ed  Mistretta  is  a  ramp  worker  at  Delta  and  a  TWU 
activist.  They  are  here  today  to  share  their  thoughts  on  the  importance  of  changing 
to  organize. 

And  now  I'd  like  to  introduce  our  future  AFA  member.  Debbie  King.  (Ap- 
plause) 

DEBBIE  KING,  Delta  Flight  Attendant:  President  Sweeney,  officers  and 
delegates,  good  morning.  My  name  is  Debbie  King,  and  I  am  a  member,  along 
with  400  of  my  Delta  colleagues,  of  the  Association  of  Flight  Attendants  Organ- 
izing Committee  at  Delta  Air  Lines. 

Let  me  describe  what  the  AFA's  efforts  at  changing  to  organize  have  meant  to 
the  Delta  flight  attendants  and  what  it  can  mean,  and  let  me  urge  you  to  support 
similar  efforts  at  your  unions. 

My  flying  partners  at  Delta  number  over  20.000.  and  we  are  spread  out  all  over 
our  50  states.  For  far  too  long,  we  have  not  had  a  say  in  our  workplace.  We  need 
a  contract,  and  we  need  to  be  able  to  help  raise  industry  standards  for  the  flight 
attendants. 

Once  we  get  organized,  nearly  100  percent  of  the  flight  attendants  in  the  United 
States  will  be  union  flight  attendants.  For  AFA,  a  union  of  just  47,000  members, 
to  take  on  the  task  of  helping  us  to  organize  is  a  major  commitment  of  time  and 
resources.  As  a  result,  we  have  experienced  organizers  available  to  develop  and 
direct  our  campaign. 

We  are  building  a  grassroots  organization.  We  have  kept  focused  on  all  the 
issues.  Through  AFA,  we  have  made  connections  with  other  unions  and  commu- 
nity organizations  that  support  our  efforts.  Without  AFA's  support,  most  of  what 
we  have  accomplished  would  not  have  been  possible,  and  we  really  appreciate 
AFA's  efforts. 

AFA  has  stretched  its  resources,  reshuffled  its  priorities  and  found  creative  ways 
to  make  this  campaign  a  reality.  AFA  members  have  been  there  for  us,  helping  us 
with  the  campaign  from  the  very  start;  and  yet,  much  remains  to  be  done. 

You  can  support  our  efforts,  and  I  urge  you  to  do  everything  that  you  can.  If 
you  fly  on  Delta,  speak  with  the  flight  attendants.  It  is  so  important  for  my 
co-workers  to  know  that  you  support  us  in  our  goals. 
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Most  of  our  flight  attendants  have  no  experience  in  unions.  So  they  look  to  other 
union  members  for  information  and  leadership.  Your  encouragement  means  a  lot. 
Working  together,  we  can  all  organize  Delta  employees.  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  here  today.  I  urge  you  not  just  to  support  Resolution  No.  1. 1  urge 
you  to  support  more  organizing.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

COIA:  The  Chair  recognizes  Phil  Wheeler  at  microphone  No.  2. 

PHIL  WHEELER,  UAW:  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  regional 
director  and  delegate  from  the  United  Auto  Workers.  Our  union  is  involved  in 
organizing  the  parts-supplier  industry  across  this  country,  and  one  of  those 
organizing  drives  is  at  Mexican  Industries,  which  is  in  Detroit.  Michigan. 

And  I'd  like  to  introduce  to  you  to  speak  to  you  this  morning  a  brother  from 
Mexican  Industries,  Henry  Castro,  a  future  UAW  member.  Henry.  (Applause) 

HENRY  CASTRO.  Mexican  Industries:  Thank  you.  Good  morning,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  My  name  is  Henry  Castro.  I  work  for  Mexican  Industries.  I'm  repre- 
senting the  Mexican  Industries  workers  through  the  UAW  to  organize  our  union. 

We  make  auto  parts  for  GM,  Chrysler  and  Ford  Motor  Company.  Myself,  I've 
been  working  for  the  company  for  four  years,  and  after  I've  been  organizing  the 
union  activity,  you  know,  I've  been  participating  in  union  activity.  I've  been  called 
to  the  office  and  been  suspended  several  times,  terminated  from  work.  We  don't 
want  this  happening  anymore. 

I'm  supporting — and  I  hope  you  support — Resolution  No.  1.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

COIA:  Thank  you.  The  Chair  recognizes  Eliseo  Medina  from  SEIU  at  micro- 
phone No.  3. 

ELISEO  MEDINA,  SEIU:  Thank  you  very  much.  Brother  Coia.  Good  morn- 
ing, brothers  and  sisters.  I  am  executive  vice  president  of  the  Service  Employees 
International  Union.  I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No.  1  and  to  introduce  to  you 
acourageous  leader  who  is  helping  to  organize  a  union  at  one  of  the  largest  hospital 
systems  in  California.  Veronica  Tench  is  a  patient  service  technician  at  a  Catholic 
Healthcare  West  hospital  in  Los  Angeles.  Veronica  is  fighting  to  organize  CHW 
because  she  knows  that  there  is  a  health  care  crisis  in  America. 

Forty-four  million  Americans  do  not  have  health  insurance,  and  even  those  who 
do  have  health  insurance  cannot  get  the  care  that  they  need  as  health  care  becomes 
a  business  that  is  driven  by  profit,  not  by  quality.  Veronica  and  her  co-workers 
know  that  the  only  way  that  they  can  get  a  voice  for  themselves  and  for  their  patients 
is  by  organizing  a  union. 

Two  years  ago,  SEIU  began  a  campaign  to  organize  CHW  systemwide,  not 
facility  by  facility,  because  we  know  that  if  we  are  to  avoid  becoming  a  union 
island  in  a  nonunion  sea,  we  must  organize  at  a  greater  scale,  at  a  higher  level 
than  we  have  ever  done  before.  That's  how  we're  going  to  increase  union  density, 
and  that's  how  we're  going  to  increase  power  for  working  people  in  America. 

Please  join  me  in  welcoming  Veronica,  a  true  leader  in  the  struggle  to  create  a 
new  future  for  American  workers  and  for  American  patients.  Veronica.  (Applause) 

VERONICA  TENCH,  CHW  Hospital:  Good  morning.  At  my  hospital,  my 
co-workers  and  I  are  organizing  a  union  with  SEIU  399.  We're  organizing  for  a 
voice,  a  voice  in  staffing,  good  quality  care,  good  job  benefits,  job  security  and 
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better  wages.  As  health  care  workers,  it  is  a  struggle  to  organize — it's  a  struggle 
to  raise  the  standard  for  health  care  in  Los  Angeles.  It's  huge.  Less  than  10  percent 
of  health  care  workers  have  a  union.  We  simply  don't  have  the  power  that  it  takes. 

At  our  hospital,  you  know,  we  can't  do  it  ourself,  and  that  is  the  reason  we  linked 
up  with  seven  other  CHW  hospitals  in  Sacramento  and  Los  Angeles  in  California. 
We  don't  have  that  power,  as  I  said.  And  statewide,  the  campaign  is  growing.  As 
more  and  more  health  care  workers  are  organizing,  it  is  growing  greatly. 

SEIU  has  supported  us  with  organizers,  great  advice,  expertise  and  the  resources 
that  we  need  to  do  this.  As  I  said,  it's  the  only  way  as  organizers  that  we'll  be  able 
to  influence  the  need  for  the  changes  in  the  industry,  and  that  is  why  I  support 
Resolution  No.  1 .  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

COIA:  Thank  you.  The  Chair  now  recognizes  President  Morty  Bahr  from 
CWA. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MORTON  BAHR:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Resolution  No.  1,  which  is  an  extraordinarily  broad  resolution  that 
addresses  all  of  our  concerns.  I'd  like  to  deal  with  just  one  narrow  aspect  of  it. 
There's  probably  not  a  union  in  this  convention  that  has  not  had  horrendous 
experiences  when  utilizing  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to  gain  repre- 
sentation for  new  workers. 

Using  the  Board  particularly  with  hostile  employers  is  an  experience  in  frustra- 
tion, not  only  for  the  union  that's  experiencing  it.  but  also  forthe  workers  involved. 
So  we  continue  to  look  for  new  ways  to  avoid  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
and  bring  our  unions  to  workers  who  need  that  representation. 

Our  union,  CWA,  has  established  a  policy  which  we  call  bargaining  to  organize. 
We've  used  the  collective  bargaining  process  to  win  neutrality  in  card-check  or 
neutrality  in  non-NLRB  elections  for  all  new  acquisitions  and  new  lines  of 
business. 

As  an  example,  we  now  have  5,000  members  in  the  cellular  subsidiary  of  SBC. 
all  gained  through  card-check.  As  a  matter  of  information,  SBC  Cellular  is  today 
the  only  100  percent  union  wireless  cellular  company  in  America.  (Applause) 

However,  as  a  result  of  winning  neutrality  at  the  other  major  cellular  providers, 
this  rapidly  growing  industry — in  fact,  it's  probably  the  most  rapidly  growing 
industry  in  America  today — will  be  100  percent  organized,  100  percent  union  by 
the  end  of  next  year. 

Once  our  members  recognized  this  issue  was  a  job  security  issue  for  them,  we 
had  the  necessary  support  from  them  at  the  bargaining  tables  with  the  various 
companies  to  win  this  demand.  So  from  the  basis  of  our  experience,  I  urge  those 
of  you  who  are  in  industries  where  the  employer  prefers  to  operate  double-breasted 
to  investigate  the  possibility  for  bargaining  to  organize.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

COIA:  Yes,  will  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  1  identify  himself,  please. 

ED  MISTRETTA,  Delta  Ramp  Agent:  Mr.  Nobody,  or  as  my  company  knows 
me.  No.  12960,  just  a  number  and  so  far  from  No.  1. 

Thirty  years  ago,  I  signed  up  for  a  fabulous  job  opportunity  with  a  stable 
company,  good  medical  benefits,  good  insurance,  life  insurance  and  solid  pension, 
all  due  to  a  union  contract.  Through  my  career,  I  went  from  cleaning  aircraft  to  a 
lead  agent,  supervisor  and  general  foreman. 
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My  duties  included  dealing  with  union  contracts  and  nonunion  contracts.  You 
become  very  familiar  after  years  of  this  with  federal,  state,  local  and  union  scope 
of  a  contract.  Twelve  years  ago,  our  company  merged  with  another.  This  merger 
abolished  all  union  contracts  except  those  of  our  pilots  and  our  flight  dispatchers. 
Our  merger  motto  was  "The  Best  Get  Better." 

Eveiyone  was  ecstatic  on  how  powerful  we  would  be  as  a  whole.  Then  we  fell 
into  the  hole.  Things  started  slowly  to  change  with  rapid  progression  against  the 
employee.  I  stuck  with  my  management  position  because  family  comes  first.  I  wish 
I  had  a  nickel  for  every  time  the  family  came  first.  I'd  be  retired,  but  I  bit  my  tongue 
and  stayed  with  it. 

All  I  needed  was  another  family  member  asking  for  money.  My  own  personal 
family  came  first,  you  know,  kids,  clothes,  cars,  school  tuition.  I  thought  to  myself, 
"What  could  this  new  family  want?" 

Well,  I  found  out.  They  want  down-and-out  control  of  my  life,  be  at  their  beck 
and  call.  In  other  words,  I  not  only  had  to  take  the  trash  out  at  home,  but  also  at 
work.  I  felt  like  Rubberman  being  pulled  from  all  sides.  So  I  stepped  down  and 
went  back  to  the  rank  and  file. 

That  was  the  shortest  step  I  ever  took  and  one  of  the  best  ones.  (Applause) 

Thank  you.  It  was  then  I  heard  people  talk  about  the  family.  All  kinds  of  jokes 
were  passed  amongst  us,  numerous  jokes  always.  However,  the  problem  never 
seemed  to  be  resolved,  and  when  you  asked  about  a  problem  to  be  resolved,  you 
were  told  if  you  didn't  like  it,  quit,  move  or  go  to  another  department  or,  "We  will 
get  back  to  you." 

I'm  still  waiting  after  12  years  for  some  answers  to  some  questions  I  asked  in 
the  beginning.  Funny,  I'll  never  hear  the  answers. 

Often  everyone  said,  "What  can  we  do?"  I  knew  what  we  could  do  because  I 
was  trained  in  management,  their  strategy,  how  to  use  it  against  the  employees.  I 
was  well  versed  on  how  management  thinks  and  knew  how  it  could  be  resolved 
to  get  there  if  I  could  get  support,  but  what  support?  Who  could  I  turn  to? 

One  day  as  I  left  work,  I  saw  Steve  Roberts,  Jeff  Osbom  and  Shawn  Doyle 
handing  out  cards,  TWU  cards.  I  never  hesitated  and  signed  on  the  spot. 

There  was  this  lady  with  me,  and  I  told  her,  "If  you  want  change,  respect,  dignity 
at  work,  sign  the  card.  We  have  to  unite."  That  was  the  easiest  card  I  got  from 
anybody  because  that  lady  was  my  wife. 

But  she  knew  two  people  who  knew  two  people,  and  the  ball  started  to  roll.  We 
went  from  zero  car  ds  to  over  250  here  in  Los  Angeles  alone.  This  is  an  accomplishment 
for  one  of  the  largest  nonunion  companies.  Workers  are  tired  of  promises,  promises 
that  are  meaningless  because  a  promise  at  our  company  is  subject  to  change,  but  a 
contract  is  not  subject  to  change  unless  we  all  agree  upon  it.  (Applause) 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  convictions.  It  spreads  to  all  groups  within  ourcompany. 
Cargo  and  ramp  personnel  have  formed  a  coalition  to  help  our  flight  atten- 
dants— and  there  are  20,000  flight  attendants — to  help  them  organize;  mechanics, 
customer  service  agents.  There  are  60,000  of  us  out  there. 

We  want  to  be  organized.  We  want  to  have  the  right  to  organize  so  we  can 
control  our  rights  to  seniority,  job  protection  and  workplace  rules.  Later  this  month, 
our  ground  handlers,  ground-handling  training  personnel  will  be  voting  to  have 
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union  representation.  They  know  the  meaning  of  a  union  contract,  as  they  were 
once  pilots  represented  by  the  Air  Line  Pilots  Association.  Southwest  Airlines, 
America  West  Airlines,  American  Airline  workers  have  been  monumental  with 
their  support  and  help. 

Let  me  also  not  forget  our  pilots  of  our  company  who  have  joined  in  the  needed 
support  through  their  union  helper.  Never  to  falter,  all  of  them  were  always  with 
us.  Thank  you  for  the  help.  We  are  going  to  do  it. 

The  Transport  Workers  Union  has  shown  us  the  light  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel. 
They  have  never  given  up  support  to  help  us  unite.  We  recognize  they're  strong, 
old,  honest  and  committed  to  our  plight.  I  ask  you  as  members  of  this  convention 
to  support  our  endeavor,  to  unite  and  let  our  voices  be  heard. 

We  wait  and  look  forward  to  be  represented  by  a  union  so  we  can  be  part  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  As  individuals,  we  will  flounder.  Joined  in  unity,  we  will  conquer. 

And,  by  the  way,  my  name  is  Ed  Mistretta.  I'm  not  a  number.  I'm  a  somebody, 
and  my  voice  and  the  voices  of  my  fellow  workers  will  be  heard.  I  strongly  urge 
you  for  Resolution  No.  1.  Thank  you. 

COIA:  Thank  you,  Ed.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

Thank  you.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  microphone  No.  2,  and  I'd  just 
like  to  remind  you,  we  have  a  three -minute  rule,  and  there  are  a  number  of  people 
who  would  like  to  speak  on  this  resolution.  So,  brother? 

ROBERT  ROACH  JR.,  Machinists:  I'm  general  vice  president  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  Machinists  union  and  a  delegate  to  this  convention.  I  rise  in  support  of 
Resolution  No.  I.  We  of  the  Machinists  union  represent  well  over  100,000  female 
persons  in  a  very  diverse  workforce.  I'd  like  to  introduce  William  Lowe,  who  is 
primarily  responsible  for  the  20,000  United  Airline  employees  being  organized 
into  the  Machinists  union.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

WILLIAM  LOWE,  United  Airlines:  Good  morning,  sisters  and  brothers.  I'll 
just  take  a  couple  of  minutes  here  to  tell  you  what  happened  at  United. 

About  25  years  ago,  we  started  an  organizing  drive,  in  1974.  It  ran  for  two  years; 
we  lost.  We  started  another  drive  with  the  passenger  service  and  clerical  people, 
reservation  people  in  1980;  we  lost.  We  did  it  again  in  1990;  we  lost.  And,  lo  and 
behold,  in  1998,  we  organized  20,000  people  at  United  Airlines,  passenger  service 
reservation  employees.  (Applause) 

Just  a  little  bit  to  tell  you  why  we  got  them  organized.  I  think  us  old  guys  with 
gray  hair  finally  decided  that  we  needed  to  get  some  women  involved.  We  got 
them  involved  and,  believe  it  or  not,  out  of  the  group  we  just  organized,  14,000 
are  women. 

We  are  in  the  process  right  now  of  doing  two  other  drives  at  United,  which 
actually  one  of  them  is  4,000.  We  should  be  able  to  file  for  that  within  a  couple, 
three  weeks  here,  we  think.  About  85  percent  of  that  organizing  unit  is  women. 
The  next  group  we're  going  to  organize  is  about  90  percent,  and  there's  about  2,000 
in  that  group. 

We're  also  in  the  process  of  organizing  the  office  people  at  US  Airways.  We 
have  well  over  50  percent  of  the  guards.  That's  another  2,500  over  there.  I'd  just 
like  to  say  thanks  to  the  ladies.  I  guess  you  taught  us  a  lot.  And  thanks  for  having 
me.  (Applause) 
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C01A:  Brothers  and  sisters,  we've  allocated  15  minutes  for  discussion.  We've 
been  discussing  the  matter  for  about  20  to  25  minutes  now.  But  we'll  have  one 
more  person.  Mike  No.  3,  please. 

JAIME  MARTINEZ,  IUE:  Brothers  and  sisters,  I  come  from  the  union  IUE.  a 
force  for  working  families.  I  came  all  the  way  as  a  delegate  for  IUE  from  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  as  a  Mexican  American. 

Thousands  of  immigrants  in  this  country  our  union  is  working  to  organize. 
Thousands  of  immigrant  workers,  both  with  and  without  documents,  are  stalling 
to  mount  large  and  effective  campaigns  to  organize  unions  in  the  United  States. 
Those  efforts  have  created  new  unions  and  strengthened  and  revived  many  others, 
benefited  all  labor,  immigrants  and  native-bom  alike. 

But  the  ability  of  workers  to  organize  in  the  Latino  community  has  been 
increasingly  threatened  by  current  anti-immigration  laws  and  its  enforcement 
when  they  use  the  INS  as  a  union-buster  to  bust  the  unions  when  we're  trying  to 
organize.  I  think  it's  time  that  we  stand  up. 

And  I  support  this  resolution.  We  will  continue  to  organize  and  protest  against 
the  violations  of  human  jobs  in  sweatshops,  and  the  immigration  anti-legislation — 

...Martinez  addressed  the  delegation  in  Spanish. 

MARTINEZ:  I'm  an  off  icer  for  LCLAA,  the  Labor  Council  for  Latin  American 
Advancement,  in  San  Antonio.  We're  proud  to  stand  with  IUE  in  support  of  this 
Resolution  No.  1.  jViva  la  union! 

Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

Are  you  ready  for  the  question? 

...The  question  was  called  for  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 
COIA:  You  have  heard  the  motion  on  the  approval  of  Resolution  No.  1.  All  in 
favor,  signify  by  saying  aye. 
Any  contrary  votes,  no. 
The  motion  is  carried.  (Applause) 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Building  a  Broad  Movement  of  America's  Workers 

The  AFL-CIO  exists  to  improve  the  well-being  of  America's  working  families. 
Union  membership  is  the  single  most  effective  means  for  working  families  to  gain 
a  voice  at  work,  in  government,  in  the  global  economy  and  in  our  communities. 
Enabling  more  people  to  choose  union  membership,  therefore,  remains  the  single 
highest  priority  of  today's  union  movement. 

Many  dynamic  unions  have  heeded  the  call  to  "change  to  organize"  and  have 
transformed  themselves.  They  have  made  sea  changes  by  shifting  funds  and  staff 
to  support  organizing,  and  we  have  seen  the  results:  Not  only  have  we  stemmed 
the  loss  of  members  we  had  been  experiencing,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
reports  that  in  1998,  unions  grew  with  a  net  increase  of  1()0,()()0  members — and 
that  positive  trend  appears  to  be  continuing.  From  1995  through  1998,  the  number 
of  National  Labor  Relations  Board  elections  grew  by  20  percent,  and  the  win  rate 
among  workers  seeking  union  membership  rose  from  49  percent  to  5 1  percent. 
Among  these  victories  was  the  recent  culmination  of  a  25-year  effort  by  5,000 
Pillowtex  Fieldcrest  Cannon  workers  to  form  a  union.  We  also  have  seen  a  dramatic 
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increase  in  expedited  recognition  through  card-check  and  non-NLRB  election 
processes — including  such  dramatic  elections  as  75.000  home  health  care  workers 
in  Los  Angeles  and  61,000  public  employees  in  Puerto  Rico  voting  for  union 
membership.  In  National  Mediation  Board-run  elections,  9,400  US  Airways 
passenger  service  representatives  and  19,000  United  Airlines  reservations  agents 
chose  a  voice  at  work,  and  67  percent  of  eligible  US  Airways  employees  voted  for 
the  union  in  a  rerun  election. 

It  is  sobering  indeed  to  acknowledge  that  all  of  this  good  news  simply  isn't  good 
enough.  As  the  economy  roars,  the  workforce  is  growing  faster  than  we  are,  and 
union  membership  as  a  proportion  of  the  workforce  continues  its  decline.  Our 
strength  is  in  density,  not  just  numbers.  Only  when  union  workplaces  predominate 
in  an  industry  or  a  geographic  region  can  we  effect  real  and  lasting  change  for 
broad  segments  of  working  families. 

We  are  at  a  critical  juncture  that  requires  us  to  commit  even  more  to  organizing 
than  we  have  thus  far.  If  working  families  are  to  thrive  rather  than  sink  into  a 
growing  wage-and-wealth  gap,  our  work  to  provide  them  a  voice  must  intensify 
now.  The  federation  is  prepared  to  lead  this  effort. 

Our  unions  must  not  just  continue  to  change  to  organize,  but  must  place  new 
urgency  on  their  efforts  to  do  so.  The  AFL-CIO  reiterates  the  call  upon  affiliates 
to  dedicate  fully  30  percent  of  their  resources  to  organizing  and  continues  to 
provide  technical  assistance  to  affiliates  engaged  in  the  change  process.  A  key  form 
of  AFL-CIO  assistance  has  been  the  national  Elected  Leader  Task  Force  retreats 
held  to  enable  leadership  discussions  about  the  changing-to-organize  process.  To 
expand  the  number  of  local  leaders  embarking  upon  the  change  process,  we  now 
are  holding  regional  retreats  as  well. 

To  ensure  talented  organizers  are  available  to  affiliates,  this  year  we  will  double 
the  number  of  organizers  trained  through  the  Organizing  Institute  and  will  expand 
our  work  with  affiliates  to  assist  in  the  creation  of  their  own  organizer  training 
programs.  In  the  10  years  since  its  beginning,  which  we  celebrate  in  October,  5,635 
people  have  attended  the  Organizing  Institute's  three -day  training  program.  Rec- 
ognizing the  critical  need  for  talented  lead  organizers  to  run  campaigns,  the 
Organizing  Institute  and  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies  are  providing 
lead  organizer  training.  We  also  encourage  committed  college  students,  union 
members  and  others  to  organize  for  change  through  the  Union  Summer  program, 
which  has  placed  2,000  interns  on  affiliate  organizing  campaigns  since  1996. 

In  addition  to  committing  to  the  internal  change  necessary  to  bring  growth  to 
our  movement,  we  must  commit  to  new  efforts  to  engage  our  allies  and  our 
communities  in  workers'  struggle  to  join  unions. 

Americans  think  the  decision  to  join  a  union  should  belong  to  workers  them- 
selves, and  that  employers  have  no  business  blocking  workers  from  freely  making 
that  choice.  However,  most  Americans  have  no  idea  how  routinely  employers 
wage  war  on  workers  trying  to  organize — or  even  that  workers  are  trying  to  join 
unions  or  why  they  endure  harassment  and  intimidation  to  do  so. 

The  federation  has  begun  a  long-term  campaign,  Voice@Work:  Freedom  to 
Choose  a  Union,  to  let  the  public  know  when  and  why  workers  are  organizing 
unions  and  what  employers  are  doing  to  try  to  stop  them.  We  cannot  allow  the  dirty 
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war  of  firings,  closed-door  meetings,  highly  paid  union-busting  consultants  and 
one-on-one  sweat  sessions  with  direct  supervisors  to  be  waged  in  secret. 

We  will  build  on  the  momentum  of  7  Days  in  June,  which  involved  15,(K)() 
workers  in  communities  coast  to  coast  telling  of  their  struggles  to  join  unions.  We 
will  facilitate  scores  of  meetings  between  members  of  Congress  and  constituents 
who  are  organizing  so  workers  can  tell  their  representatives  directly  about  their 
hopes  and  dreams  and  involve  their  elected  leaders  in  their  campaigns.  Working 
with  our  constituency  groups,  we  will  bring  workers  who  are  organizing  face  to 
face  with  leaders  of  a  broad  range  of  nationally  prominent  groups,  including  major 
religious,  civil  rights  and  issue  advocacy  organizations.  We  will  involve  scholars 
and  opinion  makers  in  a  new  period  of  research  and  discussion  about  how  employer 
intimidation  and  coercion  stunts  the  freedom  of  millions  of  Americans  to  join 
forces  to  improve  their  lives  through  collective  action. 

We  will  work  with  our  affiliates  to  identify  organizing  campaigns,  large  and 
small,  to  serve  as  the  engine  of  the  Voice@Work  project  and,  with  affiliates  and 
our  central  labor  councils,  will  bring  the  community  into  these  mid  other  cam- 
paigns. We  will  help  workers  who  are  organizing  reach  out  to  a  broad  spectrum  of 
local  leaders — from  clergy  to  county  commissioners  to  talk  show  hosts — to  tell 
their  stories  and  engage  their  communities.  Wherever  possible,  we  will  assist 
workers  in  educating  and  involving  their  own  elected  representatives  and  commu- 
nity leaders,  because  when  ministers  and  rabbis  hear  from  members  of  their  own 
flock,  and  when  city  council  members  and  state  senators  hear  from  their  own 
constituents,  they  readily  see  that  the  freedom  to  choose  a  union  is  an  important 
issue  within  their  community. 

Finally,  we  will  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  spread  the  message 
about  why  workers  choose  to  come  together  in  unions  and  the  ways  in  which 
employers  violate  their  freedom  to  do  so.  We  will  sponsor  an  ongoing  series  of 
events,  similar  to  the  1999  7  Days  in  June,  Labor  in  the  Pulpits,  Labor  Day 
activities  and  upcoming  World  Trade  Organization  events  in  Seattle,  so  the 
message  about  the  importance  of  restoring  workers'  freedom  to  choose  a  union 
reaches  citizens  and  leaders  in  every  community. 

Through  a  new  Communicating  to  Organize  project,  the  federation  will  facili- 
tate the  sharing  of  best  practices  among  organizers  and  communicators  at  every 
level  of  the  union  movement  who  are  telling  the  stories  of  workers  and  expressing 
the  advantages  of  union  membership. 

As  neighbors,  friends  and  fellow  congregation  members  hear  these  stories,  we 
think  community  support  will  grow  for  workers  trying  to  come  together  in 
unions — as  will  community  intolerance  of  ruthless  employers.  Through  the 
Voice@Work  campaign  and  the  ongoing  Union  Cities  initiative,  the  federation 
will  work  with  state  federations  and  central  labor  councils  to  foster  strong  com- 
munity relationships  that  can  help  secure  workers'  freedom  to  choose  a  union.  We 
encourage  affiliates  and  central  labor  councils  to  recruit  at  least  1  percent  of 
members  for  Street  Heat  mobilization  teams  to  support  organizing  and  to  respond 
immediately  when  employers  attempt  to  keep  workers  from  gaining  a  voice  at 
work.  And  to  ensure  every  working  person  can  feel  at  home  in  the  union  movement, 
we  all  must  work  with  our  constituency  groups  and  working  women,  older  and 
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retired  worker  and  young  worker  programs  to  engage  members  of  all  ages,  genders, 
races  and  ethnic  groups  and  sexual  orientation  in  organizing. 

While  we  provide  workers  with  forums  to  share  their  stories  with  their  com- 
munities, we  will  make  sure  their  elected  leaders  and  candidates  for  office  are 
listening — and  that  they  understand  the  importance  union  members  place  on  a  fair 
system  guaranteeing  working  people  the  right  to  choose  to  belong  to  unions.  Over 
time,  with  leaders  elected  by  and  accountable  to  working  families,  we  can  change 
the  rules  so  workers  may  freely  exercise  that  right. 

Business  as  usual  will  not  be  sufficient  to  bring  about  the  growth  our  unions 
need.  We  must  develop  creative  new  strategies  and  use  every  tool  at  our  disposal 
to  bring  the  union  advantage  to  growing  numbers  of  working  people.  The  federa- 
tion is  developing  and  sharing  with  affiliates  sectorwide  and  industrywide  analyses 
to  target  major  organizing  opportunities  that  will  allow  us  to  seize  opportunities  in 
the  sectors — and  the  open-shop  workplaces — where  we  already  are  strong,  as  well 
as  in  emerging  industries. 

Redoubling  our  efforts  to  change  our  unions  to  organize,  telling  the  stories  of 
workers  seeking  a  voice  at  work  and  shining  a  light  on  employers  blocking  their 
freedom  to  do  so  will  propel  us  toward  the  growth  we  require  if  we  are  to  make 
economic  and  social  justice  realities  for  working  families.  We  will  put  every 
strength  we  have  into  this  effort,  including  more  internal  resources,  the  bargaining 
power  of  our  unions,  our  financial  muscle  as  stewards  of  workers'  retirement  assets 
and  the  support  we  gain  from  our  communities. 

### 

COIA:  When  working  people  say  they  want  a  voice  on  the  job,  it's  "fighting 
words"  to  management.  The  decision  to  choose  union  membership,  which  workers 
have  every  legal  right  on  paper  to  make,  can  mean  intimidation,  harassment  and 
firings,  as  it  had  at  Ovemite.  It  can  be  ignored  for  years,  as  it  has  been  at  the 
Avondale  shipyard.  Or  it  can  be  respected  by  employers  who  refuse  to  engage  in 
union-busting,  as  it  was  here  in  L.A.  when  75,000  home  care  workers  gained  a 
voice  on  the  job  with  SEIU. 

I  think  we  should  take  a  minute  now  to  hear  what  the  American  public  and 
workers  struggling  to  organize  have  to  say  about  the  freedom  to  choose  a  voice  at 
work. 

...A  Voice@Work  video  was  shown  to  the  delegation.  (Applause) 
COIA:  Brothers  and  sisters,  our  movement  has  a  huge  job  to  do  to  restore  the 
freedom  of  working  men  and  women  to  choose  to  have  a  voice  at  work.  The  job 
ahead  is  set  out  in  Resolution  No.  11,  "Voice@Work:  Restoring  Workers'  Free- 
dom to  Choose  a  Union"  on  page  67  of  Resolutions  Book  1 . 

The  Organizing  Committee  considered  this  resolution  and  I  call  on  Vice 
President  Stern  to  make  his  report. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  11        Voice@Work:  Restoring  Workers' 

Freedom  to  Choose  a  Union 
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STERN:  Resolution  No.  1 1  pledges  that  the  union  movement  will  work 
tirelessly  to  restore  workers'  fundamental  right  to  choose  to  join  a  union.  Making 
that  right  a  reality  is  key  to  ensuring  genuine  and  lasting  economic  security  for  all 
working  families. 

Today,  employers  routinely  block  workers'  efforts  to  form  unions,  manipulate 
and  drag  out  the  legal  process,  sometimes  for  years,  and  refuse  to  bargain  once 
employees  have  made  their  choice  to  have  a  union.  Employers  also  are  changing 
the  nature  of  basic  workplace  relationships  in  ways  that  make  it  much  harder  for 
workers  to  form  unions  and  easier  for  the  employer  to  avoid  traditional  responsi- 
bilities. 

We  are  seeing  good,  full-time,  permanent  jobs  replaced  by  contingent,  tempo- 
rary and  on-call  positions  by  employers  seeking  to  circumvent  labor  laws  and 
obligations  to  workers. 

Resolution  No.  1 1  calls  upon  us  to  expose  employer  attacks  on  workers 
attempting  to  form  and  join  unions  and  to  engage  our  allies  in  demanding  that 
workers'  freedom  of  assembly  and  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  are  respected. 

It  calls  for  us  to  undertake  a  major  campaign  to  reach  out  in  hundreds  of 
communities  to  educate  the  public  about  the  importance  of  unions  to  the  lives  of 
working  families  as  well  as  the  war  of  intimidation  and  harassment  they  face  when 
simply  seeking  union  membership. 

It  also  calls  for  us  to  educate  our  elected  officials  about  when  and  why  workers 
are  organizing  and  to  hold  them  accountable  for  strengthening  workers'  voice  and 
workers'  choice. 

The  resolution  commits  us  to  working  toward  meaningful  labor  law  reform  that 
protects  the  right  of  all  workers  to  join  unions  and  that  deals  out  meaningful 
sanctions  to  law  breakers. 

The  committee  recommends  the  resolution  be  adopted,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
so  move. 

COIA:  You've  heard  the  motion.  Do  I  hear  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

COIA:  The  motion  has  been  seconded.  We'll  now  allocate  again  time  for 
discussion.  I'd  just  like  to  remind  you  to  keep  the  remarks  to  approximately  three 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Henry  Perry  at  microphone  No.  1 . 

HENRY  PERRY,  Teamsters  Local  667: 1  rise  in  behalf  of  Resolution  No.  1 1. 
The  Teamsters  union  has  been  involved  in  the  nation's  largest  organizing  effort  at 
Ovemite  Transportation.  I  became  involved  at  a  very  early  stage  in  the  campaign. 

Being  a  truck  driver  myself,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  several  Overnite 
workers.  I  worked  on  the  first  organizing  campaign  in  1995;  however,  we  were 
not  successful  in  winning  that  election. 

Therefore,  after  the  election  was  over,  I  continued  to  hold  meetings  with  the 
Overnite  employees.  When  the  IBT  decided  to  start  a  new  campaign  in  1996,  we 
were  ready  and  we  won  that  election. 

I  have  watched  this  company  violate  its  workers'  rights  just  because  of  their 
union  involvement.  This  is  wrong.  This  is  very  wrong.  All  American  workers  have 
a  right  to  join,  form  any  union  of  their  choice  without  being  harassed.  (Applause) 
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Overnite  is  a  subsidiary  of  Union  Pacific,  the  largest  nonunion  carrier  in  the 
nation.  This  organizing  effort  goes  a  lot  further  than  just  organizing  and  winning 
a  decent  contract  for  the  Overnite  workers  and  the  Teamsters  union.  A  victory  with 
Overnite  is  not  only  victory  for  the  Overnite  workers  and  the  Teamsters  union,  but 
a  victory  for  all  working  people  and  all  unions  across  this  country.  This  is  why  we 
must  win — and  we  shall  win — a  good  contract  for  the  Overnite  workers. 

I  urge  you  to  support  Resolution  No.  1 1 .  (Applause) 

COIA:  Thank  you.  The  Chair  now  recognizes  President  Wilhehn  from  the  Hotel 
Employees  &  Restaurant  Employees.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JOHN  WILHELM:  Thank  you.  If  the  Chair  will  indulge 
me.  I  want  to  make  two  quick  announcements.  Tonight  at  8:30  p.m.  at  the 
Bonaventure  Hotel  on  behalf  of  HERE,  the  Operating  Engineers,  the  Teamsters 
and  the  Carpenters,  all  of  you  are  invited  to  the  premiere  of  our  film  on  the  Frontier 
strike.  It's  not  the  short  video  that  many  of  you  have  seen;  it's  a  brand  new  film. 

Tomorrow  morning,  being  the  Hotel  and  Restaurant  union,  we  would  like  to 
invite  all  of  you  for  a  hot  breakfast  if  you  like  tamales,  or  for  coffee  and  doughnuts 
if  you  don't,  at  7  a.m.,  at  the  New  Otani  Hotel  in  downtown  Los  Angeles.  Buses 
will  leave  the  Figueroa  Street  side  of  the  Bonaventure  at  6:45  a.m.  tomorrow. 
Thank  you. 

On  the  resolution,  sisters  and  brothers,  it  is  fitting,  indeed,  that  we  consider 
Resolution  No.  1 1  in  Los  Angeles,  because  in  Los  Angeles  the  people  of  America 
can  see  our  future;  and  it's  a  half-full  and  a  half-empty  glass  as  we  look  at  our 
future  in  L.A. 

There  is  a  hotbed  of  union  organizing  in  L.A.,  as  you've  heard.  But  it's  a  race 
against  time,  because  Los  Angeles  really  has  become  a  Third  World  place  in  this 
country,  with  extremes  of  unimaginable  wealth  and  grinding  poverty.  More  than 
20  percent  of  the  residents  of  Los  Angeles  County  live  below  the  official  poverty 
line — and  the  official  poverty  line  is  only  $  16,450  a  year  for  a  family  of  four.  Since 
1990,  in  a  supposedly  good  economy,  that  figure  of  families  living  in  poverty  has 
gone  up,  not  down;  236,000  people  are  homeless  in  Los  Angeles  County.  One  out 
of  every  three  children  lives  in  poverty,  up  from  less  than  one  out  of  four  in  1990. 

Twelve  percent  of  the  elderly  live  below  the  poverty  level;  up  since  1990.  And 
one  out  of  every  four  children  has  no  medical  insurance. 

Union  members  aren't  in  those  numbers.  Resolution  No.  1 1  means  that  it's  our 
job  to  tell  the  American  people  those  facts,  because  the  American  people  do  not 
support  the  Third  World  standard  of  living  in  the  United  States. 

The  other  part  of  Resolution  No.  1 1  calls  upon  us  to  explain  to  the  American 
people  what  it  means  to  have  a  labor  board  election  in  a  place  of  work.  With 
apologies  to  Richard  Bensinger,  let's  compare  it  to  the  process  for  electing  a  United 
States  president. 

What  if  we  elected  the  president  of  the  United  States  under  the  rules  of  a 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  representation  election?  Well,  first  of  all,  all  of  us 
would  be  forced  to  attend  propaganda  meetings  for  the  incumbent  candidate  for 
president  or  for  the  candidate  of  the  incumbent  party.  And  only  one  side  of  the 
issue  would  be  presented  at  those  meetings  and  we  would  be  forced  to  attend,  every 
American  citizen. 
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We  would  have  playing  in  our  home  at  all  times  television  tapes  that  would  tell 
the  story  of  the  incumbent  candidate,  but  not  the  other  side.  And  in  those  meetings 
and  tapes,  we  would  be  told  a  lot  of  things.  We  would  be  told,  for  example,  there's 
an  extreme  likelihood  the  country  would  close  down  if  the  opposition  candidate 
should  happen  to  win. 

One  out  of  every  10  voters  would  be  escorted  from  their  homes  by  the  local 
police  before  the  election  took  place;  that  is  to  say,  fired.  And  they  wouldn't  be 
heard  from  again  for  years  after  the  election  is  over. 

The  other  remaining  nine  voters  out  of  every  10  would  be  required  to  attend  a 
meeting  with  the  local  mayor  or  some  other  local  official  who  would  explain  about 
the  fate  of  the  one  who  disappeared  in  case  anybody  missed  the  point.  Three  or 
four  out  of  every  10  residents  wouldn't  be  eligible  to  vote  for  president  at  all.  They 
would  appear  to  be  residents  just  like  the  rest  of  us,  but  they  would  have  various 
kinds  of  labels.  They  would  be  called  independent  contractor  or  supervisor  or  farm 
worker  or  tribal  casino  worker  or  some  other  category  that  wouldn't  have  the  right 
to  vote  even  though  they  seem  to  be  like  the  rest  of  us. 

What  of  the  opposition  campaign?  Well,  the  campaign  workers  for  the  oppo- 
sition candidate  for  president  of  the  United  States  would  have  to  be  kept  outside 
the  borders  with  Canada  and  Mexico.  They  would  be  free  to  campaign  there, 
because  we  believe  in  free  speech.  They  would  be  distributing  leaflets  outside  the 
borders  of  Canada  and  Mexico.  And  they  would  be  free  to  hold  meetings  for 
American  voters  in  Canada  or  in  Mexico  if  they  could  persuade  them  to  come. 

There  would  be  no  meetings  or  rallies  in  the  United  States.  There  would  be  no 
television  in  the  United  States.  But  it's  a  free  country,  so  the  opposition  candidate 
would  be  provided  with  a  list  of  all  the  names  and  addresses  to  do  mailings.  Of 
course,  the  list  would  only  arrive  a  couple  weeks  before  the  election,  and  it  would 
be  at  least  25  percent  wrong,  but  the  opposition  candidate  would  get  a  list. 

Now,  the  residents  could  campaign,  but  they  would  be  limited  to  half  an  hour 
each  day  in  a  defined  space  that  is  watched  by  the  incumbent  candidate's  forces. 
They'd  be  free  to  campaign  whether  or  not  any  of  the  other  residents  showed  up 
in  this  defined  space  and  time. 

Now,  at  the  last  minute,  in  case  the  opposition  candidate  looked  like  he  or  she 
might  win  the  campaign  for  president,  the  INS  would  show  up  and  deport  a  certain 
number  of  the  voters  because  they  made  a  typographical  error  on  their  voter 
application. 

And  if  by  some  miracle  after  all  of  this  the  opposition  candidate  for  president 
should  win,  then  the  incumbent  would  appeal  and  stay  in  office  for  a  number  of 
years  while  the  appeals  took  their  course. 

And  if  finally  all  the  appeals  were  exhausted  and  the  opposition  candidate 
actually  won,  the  incumbent  several  years  later  would  greet  the  opposition  candi- 
date at  the  door  of  the  White  House  and  say,  "'Well,  you  think  you  won,  but  we're 
not  changing  a  damn  thing  around  here,  so  what  did  you  really  win?" 

That,  sisters  and  brothers,  is  something  that  if  the  American  people  understood 
the  reality  of  so-called  worker  democracy  as  expressed  through  labor  board 
elections,  no  one  would  support. 

Resolution  No.  1 1  says  it's  our  job  to  tell  that  story  to  the  American  people. 
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And  it  we  tell  the  story  of  what  it  means  to  have  nonunion  employment  in  this 
country,  and  we  tell  the  story  of  what  it  means  to  have  your  efforts  to  exercise 
workplace  democracy  stifled,  then  we  will  win  the  battle  for  a  decent  standard  of 
living  for  American  working  families.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

COIA:  The  Chair  recognizes,  at  microphone  No.  2,  Terry  Bonds. 

TERRY  BONDS,  Steelworkers:  I'm  the  director  of  District  12  of  the  United 
Steelwor-kers  of  America,  and  I*m  a  delegate  to  this  convention. 

I  stand  in  support  of  Resolution  No.  1 1 ,  and  I'm  here  to  introduce  to  you  Mary 
Ramsey,  who  is  a  product  of  a  neutrality  agreement  that  we  negotiated  with 
ALCOA.  If  we  could  all  work  to  get  this  neutrality  in  place  for  all  workers  in  this 
country,  then  companies,  employers  would  not  have  a  say  in  whether  or  not  their 
workers  wanted  to  join  a  union.  This  is  important.  It's  something  that  we  ought  to 
work  hard  to  do. 

Mary's  plant,  owned  by  ALCOA,  was  organized  in  1997.  She  is  now  the 
grievance  chairperson  of  her  local  union  and  the  vice  president  of  the  amalgamated 
union  that  her  unit  belongs  to.  With  that,  I  give  you  Mary  Ramsey.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

MARY  RAMSEY,  USWA:  Thanks,  Terry.  Boy,  what  a  workup  that  was. 

Yes,  we  did  organize  in  1997.  and  thank  God  we  had  a  neutrality  agreement. 
Due  to  that  fact,  of  course,  we  can  recognize  our  union  without  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  election  by  simply  having  our  employees  sign  authorization  cards. 
Now,  the  employees  had  a  chance  to  be  very  powerful  in  what  they  wanted,  whether 
they  wanted  a  union  or  they  didn't  want  a  union,  and  the  company  couldn't  come 
in  and  say.  "no,  you  cannot  do  that."  The  only  way  I  think  anybody  should  organize 
is  through  a  neutrality  act. 

Organizing  is  something  that  we  have  to  do.  If  you  do  not  feed  your  body,  your 
body  will  starve  to  death.  It's  the  same  thing  with  organizing.  If  we  do  not  continue 
to  get  our  members  and  keep  growing,  we  are  going  to  starve  to  death,  and  we 
can't  afford  to  do  that.  The  union  is  the  only  way  that  people  can  work  in  the  United 
States  and  all  over  the  world. 

I  also  know  that  you  recognize  that  Arizona  is  a  right-to- work  state.  Yeah,  but 
the  rights  for  who?  Rights  for  the  employers,  not  employees.  They  tell  you  when 
you  can  go  to  work,  when  you  can  go  to  the  bathroom,  what  you  can  do.  They  take 
your  rights  away  from  you.  They  can  fire  you  at  will  if  they  don't  like  the  color  of 
your  hair  that  day. 

Well,  what  happens  when  you  have  a  union?  We  changed  that.  We  turned  the 
tables.  Now  the  people  have  their  right-to-work  state.  We  have  become  dignified; 
we  have  our  rights.  We  have  a  chance  to  be  able  to  have  our  voice  on  what  our 
benefits  are,  what  we  get  paid,  what  our  safety  issues  are.  You  have  people  that 
you  elect  to  represent  you.  We  are  the  voice. 

A  lot  of  times  down  at  work  people  kid  me.  I  could  probably  outtalk  anybody 
in  this  room.  I'm  good  at  it,  OK?  They  say,  "Woman,  talk.  Listen  to  her  roar." 
Well,  I'm  roaring  this  morning  for  all  my  brothers  and  sisters  here. 

I  call  upon  Congress  to  pass  this  into  legislation  and  to  listen  to  what  Resolution 
No.  1 1  means  to  the  workers,  so  we  can  organize  without  companies  coming  in 
and  stopping  us. 
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I  also  ask  each  and  every  one  of  you  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  1 1  and  help  our 
workers.  Thank  you  so  veiy  much  for  listening  to  us.  (Applause) 

COIA:  Thank  you.  At  microphone  No.  3,  could  you  identify  yourself.' 

SHERRI  CHIESA,  Hotel  Employees  &  Restaurant  Employees:  I'm  the  West- 
ern regional  director  and  delegate  of  HERE. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  it  is  my  privilege  and  honor  this  morning  to  introduce  to 
you  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  individuals  that  I  think  stands  in  the  room  this 
morning.  Rudametkin  works  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Barona  Casino  in  San  Diego. 
California.  He  is  a  leader  as  he  stands  with  hundreds  of  co-leaders  in  one  of  the 
most  historical  and  difficult  campaigns  in  the  history  of  labor  organizing. 

Armando,  along  with  the  folks  you  see  behind  him,  are  employed  on  Indian 
reservations  in  California.  As  we  stand  here  today,  they  have  no  legal,  enforceable 
right  to  organize. 

We  are  hopeful,  through  our  work,  that  they  will  have  that  right  and  have  it  very 
soon  in  the  year  2000. 

In  the  meantime,  Armando  demonstrates  the  courage,  the  uncommon  courage 
of  workers  who  have  absolutely  no  protection,  and  yet  are  willing  to  stand  up  on 
the  job  and  fight  for  a  right  to  have  a  union. 

Brothers  and  sisters.  I  am  pleased  to  present  Armando  Rudametkin.  (Applause) 

ARMANDO  RUDAMETKIN,  Barona  Casino  butcher:  I  want  to  thank  Sherri 
for  this  wonderful  introduction  of  me  and  for  all  the  Indian  casino  workers. 

My  name  is  Armando  Rudametkin.  I'm  a  butcher  at  Barona  Casino.  I  have  been 
working  for  four  years,  and  I'm  an  immigrant  from  Ensenada,  Mexico. 

I'm  a  member  of  the  HERE  Organizing  Committee.  I  signed  a  union  card  in 
January  of  this  year  and  joined  the  organizing  committee  in  February.  I'm  here 
with  120  Indian  casino  workers  from  eight  casinos  in  California,  all  here  in  our 
orange  shirts.  (Applause) 

We  have  Table  Mountain  Casino  in  Fresno.  (Applause) 

Pehanga  Casino  in  Temecula.  (Applause) 

Sycuan  Casino  in  San  Diego.  (Applause) 

Spa  Casino  in  Palm  Springs.  (Applause) 

Viejas  Casino  in  San  Diego.  (Applause) 

Fantasy  Springs  Casino  in  Indio.  (Applause) 

Morongo  Casino  in  Banning.  (Applause) 

And,  of  course,  my  Barona  Casino  in  San  Diego.  (Applause) 

We're  a  nation  of  immigrants,  African  Americans,  whites  and  native  Ameri- 
cans. We  are  united  for  HERE,  the  Hotel  Employees  &  Restaurant  Employees 
International  Union. 

All  of  us  support  the  resolution  on  the  right  to  organize.  We  traveled  far.  We 
took  extra  days  off  without  pay.  And  I'm  risking  my  present  future  life,  as  are  all 
my  co-workers  of  the  numerous  Indian  casinos  in  California.  That's  why  I  urge 
you,  the  labor  movement,  to  give  your  support  to  win  this  cause,  the  basic  right  to 
organize. 

We  want  you  to  know  that  we're  willing  to  do  whatever  it  takes  to  organize  our 
union  and  win  respect. 

We  are  organizing  even  though  we  were  told  for  years  that  we  did  not  have  the 
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right  to  have  a  union  because  we  worked  in  Indian  reservations.  By  standing  up 
and  speaking  out,  we  changed  that.  I'm  very  proud.  (Applause) 

I'm  very  proud  that  I  went  on  delegations  to  legislatures,  spoke  at  a  press 
conference  in  Sacramento,  and  did  thousands  of  house  visits  to  my  co-workers. 
And  that's  how  we  got  this  victory. 

Even  with  the  contract  signed,  we  face  an  uphill  battle.  Already,  a  dozen 
community  leaders  have  been  fired  for  doing  this.  We  had  five  HERE  union 
organizers  beaten  up  because  of  their  work  in  this  organizing  campaign.  In  some 
cases,  casino  security  guards  themselves  were  the  attackers  on  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions. 

Sometimes,  they  have  even  hired  professional  union-busting  consultants.  But 
that  doesn't  make  me  stop.  We  will  keep  organizing  until  we  get  recognition  and 
a  great  contract  in  every  Indian  casino  in  California.  (Applause) 

Because  we  work  in  Indian  reservations,  we  have  no  worker  compensation,  no 
disability,  no  overtime,  no  minimum  wage.  We're  fighting  to  change  that.  Most 
of  them  have  no  medical  insurance  or  use  Medi-Cal  because  the  medical  insurance 
will  cost  25  percent  of  our  monthly  pay.  And  believe  me,  that's  not  fair. 

We  need  the  support  of  the  labor  movement.  As  workers,  we  are  prepared  for 
a  long  and  difficult  fight.  It  will  be  easier  for  us  to  win  justice  if  the  labor  movement 
joins  us  in  asking  the  tribes  to  remain  neutral  during  our  organizing  campaign. 
(Applause) 

As  citizens  of  this  great  state  of  California  and  the  beautiful  nation  of  the  United 
States,  we,  the  Indian  casino  workers,  know  our  rights  as  workers  are  the  ones  that 
give  us  dignity  and  courage  to  make  these  kinds  of  businesses  into  something 
bigger  than  they  presently  are.  We  want  the  millions  of  dollars  that  are  put  into 
anti-union  campaigns  and  fighting  the  right  to  organize  to  be  invested  in  the 
benefits  of  all  the  workers  and  families  of  the  Indian  casinos  in  the  whole  state  of 
California.  (Applause) 

Si,  se  puede.  Si,  se  puede.  Si,  se  puede.  (Applause) 

Thank  you  very  much. 

COIA:  Thank  you.  The  delegate  at  microphone  No.  1. 

NAT  LaCOUR,  AFT:  I'm  the  executive  vice  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Teachers.  The  AFT  is  aggressively  involved  in  the  AFL-CIO's 
efforts  to  organize  the  unorganized.  Two  weeks  from  today,  38,000  classroom 
teachers  in  Puerto  Rico  will  vote  for  the  first  time  to  select  a  union  to  represent 
them  in  collective  bargaining.  This  is  the  largest  collective  bargaining  campaign 
for  my  union  in  nearly  40  years.  But  we're  not  the  only  union  involved  in  Puerto 
Rico.  In  fact,  there  are  about  a  dozen  other  AFL-CIO  unions  that  are  involved 
helping  Puerto  Rico's  150,000  public  employees  to  select  a  union  for  collective 
bargaining;  in  fact,  to  choose  collective  bargaining  over  collective  begging. 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  introduce  to  you  from  Puerto  Rico  and  from  a 
brother  union,  AFSCME,  Brother  Jose  LaLuz.  (Applause) 

JOSE  LaLUZ,  Puerto  Rican  State  Employees:  Sisters  and  brothers,  hermanos 
y  hermanas,  I  come  from  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  Resolution  No.  1 1. 

After  five  decades  of  fighting  for  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively, 
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public  workers  in  Puerto  Rico  finally  achieved  collective  bargaining  rights,  led  by 
a  new  alliance  of  AFL-CIO  unions  that  set  the  stage  for  a  massive  organizing  drive 
that  will  bring  150,000  new  workers  into  the  House  of  Labor. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Manufacturers  Association  and  the  right-wing 
politicians  in  both  major  political  parties  waged  a  vicious  fight  to  kill  the  legislation 
by  persuading  public  opinion  that  workers  did  not  deserve  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  organize  and  negotiate  contracts,  but  we  fought  back. 

Hundreds  of  workers  from  several  AFL-CIO  unions  were  mobilized  in  an 
unprecedented  massive  grassroots  lobbying  effort  to  demand  that  the  legislators 
live  up  to  their  promise  in  their  party's  platform.  It  was  the  first  time  ever  that 
workers  confronted  politicians  face  to  face,  and  we  won.  (Applause) 

Last  May,  66,(X)()  workers  in  the  Education  Department  were  mobilized  to  vote 
"Yes"  by  an  alliance  of  the  AFT,  SEIU.  AFSCME  and  the  U AW,  and  more  than 
90  percent  of  all  of  them  voted  "Union,  Yes,"  "Union,  Si." 

The  most  important  lesson  from  this  fight  is  that  when  workers  from  different 
unions  come  together  to  fight  together,  to  mobilize  together,  to  organize  together, 
they  cannot  be  defeated.  Workers  united  can  never  be  defeated. 

...Mr.  LaLuz  addressed  the  delegation  in  Spanish. 

(In  Spanish)  Workers  united  will  never  be  defeated.  (In  English)  Workers  united 
will  never  be  defeated.  Workers  united  will  never  be  defeated. 
COIA:  Thank  you. 

The  motion  on  the  tloor  is  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  1 1 . 
All  in  favor  of  the  motion,  signify  by  saying  aye. 
Any  contrary  votes  or  opposed,  say  nay. 
The  motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Voice@Work:  Restoring  Workers'  Freedom 
to  Choose  a  Union 

America  works  best — and  does  best  by  working  families — when  American 
workers  have  a  voice  at  work  and  when  their  freedom  to  choose  to  form  a  union 
is  honored  by  employers  and  public  officials.  But  recent  decades  have  witnessed 
a  wholesale  assault  on  workers'  exercise  of  this  right  and  a  concerted  campaign  to 
silence  their  voices.  The  process  began  in  earnest  in  the  1980s,  when  the  Reagan 
administration  unleashed  unprecedented  strike-breaking  and  striker  replacement, 
severely  cut  resources  for  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  stacked  the 
NLRB  and  federal  courts  with  appointees  hostile  to  workers  and  unions. 

Emboldened,  employers  today  routinely  obstruct  organizing  campaigns;  in- 
timidate workers;  exploit  the  many  avenues  under  existing  law  to  challenge,  object 
and  appeal;  and  refuse  to  bargain  even  after  workers  vote  for  union  representation. 
One  in  three  private-sector  employers  facing  organizing  campaigns  fires  union 
supporters.  Nine  out  of  10  employers  whose  workers  try  to  form  unions  force  their 
employees  to  attend  anti-union  propaganda  meetings;  four  of  every  five  require 
supervisors  to  attend  union-busting  training  sessions  and  to  deliver  anti-union 
messages  to  the  workers  they  supervise.  Half  threaten  to  shut  down  operations  if 
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their  workers  exercise  their  freedom  to  choose  a  union,  and  80  percent  retain 
union-busting  consultants,  who  reel  in  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  fees  each 
year,  counseling  and  carrying  out  these  illegal  and  immoral  tactics. 

Even  when  workers  do  overcome  attacks  and  win  elections,  they  are  unable  to 
get  contracts  one-third  of  the  time.  It  is  no  wonder  the  national  Commission  on  the 
Future  of  Worker-Management  Relations  concluded  in  1994  that  "the  United 
States  is  the  only  major  democratic  country  in  which  the  choice  of...workers...to 
be  represented  by  a  union  is  subject  to  such  a  confrontational  process...." 

In  addition  to  employers'  direct  and  explicit  opposition  to  workers'  freedom  to 
choose  to  form  unions,  employers  increasingly  seek  to  change  the  nature  of  the 
employment  relationship  in  ways  that  undermine  workers'  ability  to  exercise  their 
rights.  American  businesses  increasingly  avoid  traditional  commitments  to  Ameri- 
can workers.  Facilities  are  staffed  with  part-time,  temporary  and  contract  workers 
who  lack  job  security  and  receive  lower  wages,  fewer  benefits  and  no  job 
protections,  and  who  can  be  terminated  easily  if  they  seek  to  exercise  basic  rights 
as  workers,  including  the  freedom  to  choose  a  union.  Many  workers  whom 
management  concedes  are  "employees"  are  accorded  nominal  supervisory  or 
management  status  and  thus  are  removed  from  coverage  under  labor  law.  More 
and  more,  construction  industry  employers  resort  to  double-breasting  or  misclas- 
sification  of  employees  as  independent  contractors  to  circumvent  labor  law  re- 
quirements and  their  obligations  to  workers.  Underground  sweatshops  and 
home-based  piecework  operations,  once  considered  relics  of  a  more  desperate  and 
less  enlightened  era,  dot  the  landscape,  with  these  disenfranchised  workers  playing 
a  substantial  yet  largely  invisible  role  in  production  for  garment,  light  manufactur- 
ing and  high-tech  employers,  among  others. 

Employer  attacks  and  other  forces  undermining  workers'  freedom  to  choose  a 
union  have  contributed  to  a  general  decline  in  the  organized  share  of  the  workforce. 
Stable  throughout  most  of  the  1970s,  union  membership  fell  significantly  and 
constantly  from  1979  until  only  last  year,  when  stepped-up  organizing  efforts 
resulted  in  actual  net  growth  in  union  ranks  as  more  than  475,000  workers  joined 
unions.  This  increase  is  encouraging  and  important,  but  it  did  not  staunch  further 
reduction  in  the  organized  share  of  the  workforce,  as  the  rate  of  overall  employment 
growth  outpaced  the  increase  in  union  membership.  Today,  fewer  than  one  in  seven 
workers  belongs  to  a  union,  compared  with  roughly  one  in  four  workers  throughout 
most  of  the  1970s,  and  one  in  three  when  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  merged  44  years  ago. 

The  abrogation  of  workers'  freedom  to  choose  a  voice  at  work  has  had  a 
corrosive  effect  on  American  society  and  grave  consequences  for  working  fami- 
lies. As  workers'  voices  were  silenced  and  their  freedom  to  choose  a  union  denied, 
wages  fell  precipitously  for  all  but  the  highest  paid.  The  share  of  the  workforce  in 
low -paying  jobs  grew,  family  incomes  for  all  but  the  wealthiest  shrank  or  remained 
stagnant  and  income  inequality  exploded.  Such  basic  employment  benefits  as 
health  insurance  and  pension  coverage  eroded  in  quantity  and  quality.  Job  security 
became  far  more  tenuous  and  corporate  loyalty  to  workers,  their  families  and 
communities  all  but  disappeared. 

No  longer  does  labor  law  check  employer  excess  or  provide  a  refuge  for  workers 
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to  join  together  for  mutual  benefit.  Alone  among  the  nation's  major  civil  and 
workers'  rights  laws,  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  does  not  accord  workers  a 
private  right  to  seek  administrative  or  judicial  remedies  for  employer  violations  of 
workers'  freedom  to  choose  a  union.  The  law's  remedies  are  few  and  weak;  its 
penalties,  nonexistent;  and  its  exemptions,  exceptions  and  opportunities  for  appeal, 
multiple.  Enforcement  proceedings  before  the  NLRB  and  the  National  Mediation 
Board  and  subsequently  in  the  courts  are  protracted,  and  workers  all  too  often 
encounter  judges  hostile  or  indifferent  to  their  rights.  For  many  public  employees, 
farm  workers,  millions  of  employees  in  nonstandard  arrangements  that  camouflage 
the  employer-employee  nexus,  and  others,  there  are  no  laws  at  all  assuring  the  right 
to  choose  a  union  or  bargain  collectively  over  terms  and  conditions  of  employment. 

Respecting  workers'  voices — restoring  their  freedom  to  choose  a  voice  at 
work — is  key  to  ensuring  genuine  and  lasting  economic  security  for  all  working 
families.  Strong  unions  are  good  for  workers,  good  for  working  families  and  good 
for  communities.  Union  wages,  health  and  pension  benefits,  job  training,  educa- 
tion, child  care  benefits  and  other  supports  are  tickets  to  the  middle  class  for  many. 
Good  union  jobs,  which  ensure  a  meaningful  worker  voice,  help  build  and  stabilize 
communities,  deliver  on  the  promise  of  equal  opportunity  and  economic  security 
and  reduce  the  tendency  of  the  marketplace  to  foster  socially  debilitating  inequal- 
ity. Unions  are  the  most  effective  counterbalance  to  multinational  business  enter- 
prises. Unions  help  provide  wages  that  mean  American  workers  can  afford  to  buy 
the  goods  and  services  they  produce.  Unions  enable  true  partnerships  between 
workers  and  employers  to  attain  greater  productivity  and  growth.  Unions  ensure 
quality  products,  demand  the  best  possible  production  methods  and  infuse  human 
values  in  an  impersonal  system. 

For  too  long,  the  union  movement  itself  was  silent  in  the  face  of  the  attack  on 
workers'  freedom  to  choose  a  union.  We  misplaced  our  priorities,  turned  away 
from  organizing  and  stopped  speaking  out  insistently  and  persistently  in  every 
quarter  on  behalf  of  working  families.  But  we  also  know  that  it  is  largely  employer 
opposition  and  lawmaker  complicity — not  workers'  choice — that  has  eroded 
union  representation  and  corroded  the  process  of  exercising  the  freedom  to  choose 
a  union.  About  half  of  all  unorganized  workers  say  they  would  like  to  join  a  union. 
And  most  Americans  support  workers'  freedom  to  choose  a  union.  But  too  few 
know  the  real  benefits  unions  provide  for  workers,  their  families  and  communities, 
and  even  fewer  know  of  the  hostility  and  daunting  obstacles  workers  face  when 
trying  to  exercise  their  freedom  to  choose  a  union.  Three-quarters  of  Americans 
think  workers  deserve  strong  legal  protections  when  choosing  to  join  a  union; 
most  disapprove  of  employer  anti-union  tactics.  Yet  fewer  than  one -third  know 
that  employers  routinely  engage  in  harassment,  coercion  and  intimidation  to  deny 
workers'  right  to  join  unions. 

The  union  movement  rededicates  itself  and  its  resources  to  restoring  workers' 
voice  at  work  and  their  freedom  to  choose  to  join  unions.  No  longer  will  we  tolerate 
a  war  against  America's  working  families.  In  city  after  city,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its 
affiliates  are  reaching  out  to  our  allies — community  groups,  civil  rights  and 
women's  organizations,  clergy,  elected  officials  and  other  friends  of  work- 
ers— educating  them  about  what  happens  when  workers  attempt  to  exercise  their 
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freedom  to  choose  a  union  and  joining  with  them  to  shine  a  light  on  employers  that 
engage  in  campaigns  of  harassment,  intimidation  and  coercion.  In  response,  our 
allies  are  raising  their  voices — in  community  hearings,  in  town  hall  forums,  at 
rallies  and  press  events,  in  policymaking  arenas  and  in  the  press — to  demand  and 
support  workers'  freedom  to  choose  a  voice  at  work. 

We  will  stand  with  our  allies  in  their  struggles  as  they  stand  with  us.  And  we 
will  hold  elected  officials  accountable:  Will  they  stand  with  us  in  the  tight  to  restore 
workers'  freedom  to  choose  a  voice  at  work,  to  condemn  employer  obstruction 
and  opposition  and  to  demand  that  employers  recognize  and  respect  workers' 
choices'?  Or  will  they  remain  silent  while  the  war  goes  on?  We  will  redouble  our 
efforts  to  spread  the  word  about  why  unions  are  good  for  American  workers,  their 
families  and  communities.  And  we  will  publicly  highlight  and  support  employers 
who  elect  a  different  course  by  listening  to  their  workers'  voices  and  respecting 
their  freedom  to  choose  a  union. 

Through  this  aggressive  campaign  of  education  and  outreach,  we  will  raise 
public  consciousness  about  the  importance  of  unions  in  the  lives  of  working 
families  and  the  hostility  and  obstacles  workers  face  when  they  seek  merely  to 
exercise  their  voice  at  work.  Americans  believe  in  fairness,  in  a  level  playing  field 
and  in  the  protection  of  rights.  Thirty-five  years  ago,  public  awareness  and  outrage 
over  the  systematic  denial  of  African  Americans'  fundamental  rights  laid  the 
groundwork  for  passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  We  think  that  boosting 
public  awareness  of  systematic  attempts  to  silence  workers'  voices  and  deny 
workers'  freedom  to  choose  a  union  will  similarly  lay  the  foundation  for  labor  law 
reform,  the  crucial  eventual  solution  to  restoring  workers'  freedom  to  choose.  Two 
central  principles  guide  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  as  we  seek  redefinition  of 
our  nation's  labor  laws: 

■  The  right  of  workers  to  choose  to  join  unions  is  a  fundamental  right,  no  less 
central  to  our  democratic  society  than  other  rights  we  cherish,  such  as  the  freedom 
of  speech,  of  religion  and  the  right  to  be  free  from  discrimination  based  on  race, 
gender  or  similar  marks  of  identity  rather  than  character. 

■  The  security,  dignity  and  economic  well-being  of  working  families  require 
a  dynamic  union  movement  that  ensures  American  workers  a  real  voice  at  work, 
democratizes  the  economy,  makes  the  political  process  responsive  to  our  concerns 
and  tempers  the  excesses  of  business  corporations. 

Effective  revision  of  national  labor  law  must  accomplish  several  ends: 

■  First,  the  law  must  ensure  workers'  right  to  make  their  own  choice  to  join  a 
union  free  of  employer  coercion,  and  it  must  aggressively  protect  the  will  of  the 
majority. 

■  Second,  the  law  must  ensure  that  workers  who  exercise  their  freedom  to  join 
a  union  have  a  meaningful  right  to  bargain  that  results  in  a  contract  on  fair 
terms — even  if  that  means  giving  a  neutral  third  party  authority  to  impose  contract 
terms  in  certain  instances. 

■  Third,  the  law  must  ensure  that  lawbreakers  are  held  accountable  for  their 
conduct,  with  remedies  and  penalties  commensurate  with  the  offense,  so  that  labor 
law  violations  are  dealt  with  as  seriously  as  violations  of  employment  discrimina- 
tion, antitrust  and  environmental  laws. 
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■  Fourth,  the  law  must  extend  to  all  workers,  in  order  to  preclude  employers 
from  circumventing  the  spirit  of  the  law  by  redefining  employment  relationships 
or  reclassifying  workers. 

We  end  the  20th  century  facing  many  of  the  challenges  the  union  movement 
confronted  at  its  beginning.  Now,  as  then,  these  challenges  are  great  and  the  job 
ahead  of  us  is  difficult,  but  our  goal  is  simple  and  just:  to  improve  the  lives  of 
working  families  and  bring  economic  justice  to  the  workplace  and  social  justice 
to  our  nation.  We  will  accomplish  this  goal  when  we  succeed  in  ensuring  that 
workers'  voices  are  heard  and  their  freedom  to  choose  a  voice  at  work  is  restored. 
The  union  movement  recommits  itself  to  working  tirelessly  to  achieve  this  end. 

ffffff 

COIA:  Thank  you.  I'll  turn  the  Chair  back  over  to  President  Sweeney. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Arthur  Coia  and  Andy  Stem  and  all  the 
members  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  those  who  have  spoken  out  on  these  two 
important  resolutions. 

Before  we  recess  for  lunch,  I  want  to  ask  our  secretary-treasurer.  Rich  Trumka, 
to  bring  us  up  to  date  with  announcements.  You'll  be  hearing  more  from  Rich 
Trumka  during  the  course  of  the  convention,  but  for  the  purpose  of  announcements 
now,  our  Secretary-Treasurer  Trumka. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  RICHARD  TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  John. 
You'll  see  from  your  convention  program  that  we  have  a  big  afternoon  coming 
up.  We're  going  to  be  talking  about  the  global  economy,  how  it  affects  the  jobs, 
the  rights  and  the  well-being  of  all  of  our  members.  We'll  have  some  great  speakers 
throughout  the  afternoon,  and  I  know  you  won't  want  to  miss  them. 

Remember  that  tomorrow  morning  we'll  be  starting  at  8:30.  For  all  of  those 
brothers  and  sisters  sitting  in  the  rear  section  of  the  convention  hall,  please  take  all 
of  your  material  with  you  when  you  leave  for  lunch.  We'll  be  removing  the  tables 
that  you  were  gracious  and  kind  enough  to  share  with  our  newly  organized  workers, 
and  we'll  be  moving  you  up  in  the  afternoon  session. 

I  also  hope  you'll  take  a  minute  or  two  during  lunch  or  after  our  session  to  visit 
the  Cyber  Cafe  near  the  entrance  to  the  Convention  Center.  You  can  preview  the 
new  w  orkingfumilies.com  Internet  community  for  your  union  members  and  our 
families,  and  we'll  also  talk  more  about  that  tomorrow,  and  you  can  visit  your 
union's  website.  You  can  make  your  voice  heard  in  Congress  by  sending  them  a 
message,  and  you  can  sign  up  for  a  chance  to  win  free  airline  tickets. 

Tomorrow  we'll  also  be  taking  up  a  number  of  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments. The  proposed  amendments  were  distributed  to  you  this  morning  in  a  booklet 
to  give  you  enough  time  to  review  them  before  we  discuss  them  tomorrow. 

And  finally,  some  of  the  workers  from  LAX  who  are  fighting  to  gain  a  voice 
at  work  are  standing  at  the  rear  entrances  and  will  be  handing  out  baggage  tags  that 
we'd  like  for  you  to  put  on  your  bags  when  you  leave  Los  Angeles  later  this  week. 
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The  tags  will  show  your  support  for  hundreds  of  low-wage  workers  now  working 
at  LAX.  So  don't  forget  to  attach  them  to  your  bags. 

Thank  you.  Enjoy  your  lunch,  and  we'll  see  you  back  here  at  2  p.m. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you.  Rich.  The  convention  will  now  recess  until  2  p.m.  We 
would  like  you  to  be  back  at  2  p.m.  when  we  honor  the  memory  of  Lane  Kirkland 
and  also  hear  from  our  great  leader.  Congressman  Dick  Gephardt. 

(The  convention  was  recessed  at  12:25  p.m.,  to  reconvene  at  2  p.m.) 
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AFL-CIO  23rd  Constitutional  Convention 

FIRST  DAY— AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Monday,  Oct.  11,  1999 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  2: 1 7  p.m.,  President  Sweeney  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  J.  SWEENEY:  As  Miguel  Contreras  mentioned  this 
morning,  we  are  honored  that  more  than  100  international  guests  have  traveled 
from  50  countries  to  be  with  us  here,  and  you  will  be  hearing  from  some  of  them 
during  the  course  of  the  convention. 

We  have  labor  leaders  here  from  all  four  hemispheres  and  five  continents.  We 
have  our  oldest  allies  and  our  newest  friends.  I  would  like  the  convention  to 
recognize  these  distinguished  guests  and  ask  them  to  please  rise — they  are  over 
here  on  my  right-hand  side  of  the  hall.  (Applause) 

Thank  you.  Every  day,  we  are  closer  to  building  a  movement  that  is  truly  global. 
Thank  you,  each  and  every  one  of  you,  for  what  you  do  in  your  own  countries 
every  day,  and  not  just  in  your  own  countries,  but  all  around  the  world.  We  thank 
you  very  much. 

We  have  a  lot  to  accomplish  this  afternoon  for  working  families.  This  will  be 
a  long  day,  but  an  important  day,  and  we  don't  want  you  to  miss  any  of  it.  So  we 
would  urge  you  to  please  plan  to  be  with  us  throughout  this  afternoon's  session. 

This  afternoon,  we  are  going  to  confront  the  challenges  presented  by  a  global 
economy  that  is  not  working  for  working  families.  We  will  discuss  the  need  to 
change  the  rules  for  international  trade  and  investment  so  they  protect  workers  and 
the  environment,  and  not  just  corporate  dollars  and  the  movement  of  goods.  We'll 
consider  how  best  to  go  about  the  job  we  know  must  be  done  to  make  the  global 
economy  work  for  working  families:  building  strong,  independent  unions  in  every 
part  of  the  world  and  bargaining  in  new  ways  with  transnational  employers. 

One  individual — a  man  not  with  us  today  but  in  our  hearts — saw  this  day 
coming.  He  dedicated  his  life  to  preparing  the  union  movement  here  and  abroad 
for  the  approach  of  today's  global  economy. 

What  President  Emeritus  Lane  Kirkland  accomplished  for  trade  unionism 
across  the  world  will  be  with  us  forever.  With  his  mentor,  George  Meany,  Lane 
Kirkland  was  a  master  builder  of  the  modem  American  labor  movement. 
(Applause) 

He  rallied  our  unions  to  challenge  the  Reagan  White  House  and  brought 
400,000  workers  to  Washington  for  Solidarity  Day  marches  in  1 98 1  and  1 99 1 .  He 
challenged  repression  by  supporting  the  trade  union  movements  in  Poland  and 
South  Africa  that  gave  birth  to  new  democracies  and  supported  and  fostered  free 
trade  unions  in  every  hemisphere.  And  he  challenged  the  union  movement  to 
reunite  within  the  AFL-CIO  to  solidify  our  strength. 

Lane  also  modernized  our  union  movement  and  helped  change  the  face  of  its 
leadership  as  more  women  and  minorities  gained  seats  on  our  Executive  Council. 

On  September  23,  world  and  national  leaders  paid  tribute  to  Lane  in  a  moving 
memorial  service,  where  President  Clinton  remembered  him  as  the  "very  embodi- 
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ment  of  the  cause  of  freedom — a  giant  of  a  man.  a  true  American  hero  who  stood 
up  for  the  little  guy." 

Let  us  join  in  remembering  Lane  Kirkland  now. 

...A  video  presentation  in  tribute  to  Lane  Kirkland  was  shown  to  the  delegation. 
(Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you.  The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  has  passed  a 
resolution  in  tribute  to  President  Emeritus  Lane  Kirkland,  which  I  would  now  like 
to  ask  Vice  President  Bob  Georgine  to  read. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ROBERT  GEORGINE:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'll 
read  the  resolution. 

"Working  families  in  America  and  around  the  world  lost  a  tenacious  warrior 
for  their  cause  when  AFL-CIO  President  Emeritus  Lane  Kirkland  died  on  August 
14th,  1999.  For  more  than  half  a  century,  Lane  Kirkland  fought  for  economic 
justice  and  freedom  for  working  people  around  the  world. 

"'Early  in  his  tenure  as  president  of  the  AFL-CIO,  the  federation  created  the 
George  Meany  Human  Rights  Award,  an  award  that  not  only  reflected  the 
contributions  to  human  rights  of  Kirkland 's  mentor  George  Meany,  but  also 
uniquely  mirrored  his  own  vision  and  values.  Every  year,  the  award  is  given  to  a 
union  activist  who  has  shown  both  extraordinary  courage  and  commitment  to 
human  rights  for  working  people.  Its  recipients  have  included  such  heroic  figures 
as  imprisoned  Nigerian  trade  union  leader  Frank  Kokori,  Branislav  Canak  of 
Serbia,  China's  independent  worker  leader  Han  Dongfang  and,  most  recently, 
Muchtar  Pakpahan,  who  gave  up  his  freedom  and  his  health  and  was  separated 
from  his  family  to  fight  to  organize  free  and  independent  unions  in  Indonesia. 

"In  recognition  of  Lane  Kirkland's  staunch  and  celebrated  defense  of  human 
rights  here  and  around  the  world,  the  AFL-CIO  hereby  changes  the  name  of  the 
George  Meany  Human  Rights  Award  to  the  George  Meany-Lane  Kirkland  Human 
Rights  Award.  (Applause) 

"And  it  makes  Lane  Kirkland  its  first  recipient. 

"Lane  Kirkland  gave  his  life  to  the  union  movement.  He  joined  it  as  a  very 
young  man,  serving  his  country  during  World  War  II  in  the  merchant  marine,  when 
he  signed  up  with  the  Masters,  Mates  and  Pilots.  He  was  proud  to  carry  their  card 
for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

"Soon  after  the  war,  he  started  work  for  the  AFL  and  then  the  AFL-CIO.  After 
serving  as  executive  assistant  to  President  Meany  in  the  1960s,  he  was  elected 
AFL-CIO  secretary -treasurer  in  1969.  He  succeeded  Meany  as  president  of  the 
federation  in  1979. 

"Kirkland  led  the  union  movement  during  16  of  its  most  difficult  years  and  his 
accomplishments  were  large.  He  brought  labor's  family  back  together,  unifying 
the  union  movement  by  welcoming  back  into  the  AFL-CIO  the  United  Auto 
Workers,  the  Teamsters,  the  Mine  Workers  and  the  Longshore  and  Warehouse 
Workers.  He  spoke,  he  marched,  he  went  to  jail  for  coal  miners  in  Virginia,  janitors 
in  Los  Angeles  and  airline  workers  in  New  York. 

"Kirkland,  along  with  Tom  Donahue,  planted  seeds  of  innovation  in  the 
AFL-CIO,  substantially  expanding  the  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies, 
the  union  movement's  college,  diversifying  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  with 
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the  addition  of  women  and  more  people  of  color,  and  pioneering  programs  to 
resolve  disagreements  between  unions  in  organizing  campaigns. 

"Kirkland's  vision  extended  beyond  national  borders.  Indeed,  his  struggles 
against  totalitarianism  abroad  and  social  injustice  at  home  were  closely  linked.  He 
was  widely  known  for  his  support  of  solidarity  in  Poland,  but  wherever  workers 
struggled  to  build  tree  unions,  whether  in  China,  South  Africa  or  Chile,  they  had 
an  ally  in  Lane  Kirkland.  He  brought  honor  to  our  movement. 

"Today,  the  AFL-CIO  honors  and  celebrates  the  life  of  President  Emeritus  Lane 
Kirkland  and  cherishes  the  memory  of  all  he  achieved."  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  Bob.  This  year,  the  George  Meany-Lane  Kirkland 
Human  Rights  Award  honors  two  recipients.  President  Emeritus  Lane  Kirkland. 
who  has  left  the  world  a  legacy  of  freedom,  and  the  International  Confederation 
of  Free  Trade  Unions.  To  accept  this  award  on  Lane's  behalf,  I  would  like  to  call 
forward  Mrs.  Irena  Kirkland.  (Applause) 

With  Irena  are  two  of  Lane's  daughters,  Rikki  Kirkland  Condon  and  Lucy 
Kirkland  Schoenfeld,  and  we  would  like  them  to  join  us,  as  well.  (Applause) 

And  now  if  I  can  get  this  award.  This  award  is  a  piece  of  glass  that  represents 
the  tradition  and  the  values  of  what  all  this  means.  But  it's  very  fragile,  and  so  we 
have  left  it  in  the  box,  but  it's  a  beautiful  award,  and  it  is  my  honor  to  present  this 
to  Irena  Kirkland.  (Applause) 

IRENA  KIRKLAND 

Mr.  President,  thank  you  very  much.  I  am  sure  that  Lane  would  have  been  very 
proud  to  receive  the  George  Meany  Award,  especially  that  it  was  under  his 
leadership  that  the  AFL-CIO  awarded  the  first  one  to  Solidamosc. 

I'm  very  sorry  that  he  got  it  only  posthumously.  He  was  a  real  humanitarian  who 
was  willing  to  tight  for  his  beliefs  and  principles.  He  was  a  person  who  despised  with 
the  same  fervor  any  kind  of  oppression,  be  it  fascism,  communism  or  Nazism. 

After  he  died,  a  friend  of  mine  sent  me  a  letter  of  condolence  saying  that  Lane 
was  probably  the  most  un-self-important  person  in  Washington,  and  that  was  the 
beauty  about  him.  He  felt  that  he  was  privileged  to  do  what  he  was  doing,  and  I 
think  that  most  of  the  members  of  the  unions  knew  it  and  appreciated  his  profound 
contribution  to  the  labor  movement. 

He  believed  that  everybody  has  the  same  right  to  freedom  and  equality.  I  want 
to  quote  one  sentence  from  the  book  on  which  he  was  working.  He  wrote,  "If  there 
is  a  hero  of  this  account,  it  will  be  the  unheralded  working  man  or  woman  who 
dares  to  rise  to  his  or  her  legs  in  the  face  of  guns  and  chains  and  risk  all  for  the  sake 
of  simple  human  dignity  and  decency." 

After  all,  that  is  what  labor  always  was  all  about.  Freedom  and  human  dignity 
is  indivisible.  It  makes  no  difference  if  the  fight  for  equality  and  democracy  is  here 
or  abroad.  Isolationism  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  self-destructive  illusions 
of  the  20th  century.  Were  it  not  for  that,  millions  of  people  would  not  have  died  in 
the  second  world  war. 

After  Lane  died,  I  got  so  many  letters  from  American  and  world  leaders,  and  I 
think  that  I  can  say  proudly,  he  deserved  them.  And  so  on  behalf  of  his  children 
and  myself,  thank  you.  (Standing  ovation) 
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SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much  Irena.  Rikki.  Lucy. 

The  Executive  Council  will  be  considering  some  other  suitable  memorial,  more 
permanent  memorial  in  honor  of  Lane  Kirkland  at  our  next  meeting.  Thank  you 
for  honoring  us  here  today  with  your  presence. 

Politics,  as  we  all  know,  breeds  fair-weather  friends.  But  the  man  we  are  about 
to  hear  from  is  a  friend  of  working  people,  regardless  of  the  weather.  Regardless  of 
which  way  political  winds  are  blowing,  Congressman  Dick  Gephardt  stands  firmly 
on  the  side  of  working  families  on  the  very  issues  that  shape  their  well-being:  Fab- 
trade,  health  care,  retirement  security,  corporate  responsibility,  and  the  list  is  long. 

He  is  a  steadfast  supporter  of  workers'  rights  in  international  trade  and  invest- 
ment agreements.  He's  an  outspoken  defender  of  the  right  of  every  working  woman 
and  man  to  freely  choose  to  join  a  union. 

The  American  people  are  fortunate  to  have  this  tough,  thoughtful  and  coura- 
geous man  as  the  top-ranking  Democrat  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and, 
hopefully,  the  next  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Let's  welcome  a  true 
friend  of  working  families.  Congressman  Dick  Gephardt.  (Standing  ovation) 

HONORABLE  DICK  GEPHARDT 
(D)  Missouri 
Minority  Leader,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  all.  Thank  you.  John  Sweeney,  Linda  Chavez- 
Thompson,  Rich  Trumka,  presidents  of  all  these  great  international  unions,  friends 
all.  I  accept.  We  are  going  to  win  the  House  back,  and  I  am  going  to  be  speaker  of 
the  House.  (Applause) 

I  know  that  all  of  you  have  heard  my  stories  about  being  the  one  that  had  to  go 
up  and  give  Newt  Gingrich  the  gavel  and  how  bothered  I  was  about  it  and  how  I 
confided  in  my  wife,  why  was  I  the  one  that  had  to  do  this.  It  was  almost  like 
surrendering  on  behalf  of  Democrats. 

And  I  said  when  I  got  up  there  the  first  time,  under  the  rules  I  had  to  hand  it  to 
him,  bring  it  in  the  room,  and  I  did  that.  Then  I  gave  a  little  speech.  I  wasn't 
supposed  to  give  a  speech,  but  I  went  ahead  and  gave  one  anyway,  broke  the  rules. 
And  I  said,  "the  great  thing  about  our  country  is  under  our  rules  we  settle  our 
differences  peacefully  in  politics  and  not  with  violence."  Then  I  was  standing  there 
with  this  big  hammer  in  my  hand.  And  I  thought  about  it,  and  I  thought  about  it 
many  days  since.  But  I  knew  I  couldn't  do  that,  so  I  handed  him  the  gavel  and  went 
about  my  business. 

I  went  around  the  country,  appeared  before  many  of  your  groups,  said  we 
needed  to  win  18  seats  back,  win  the  House  back.  We  won  nine,  we  got  halfway. 

But  here  I  was  in  1997, 1  had  to  go  back  and  hand  him  the  gavel  again.  You 
heard  at  that  time  I  gave  a  much  shorter  speech.  I  said,  "under  the  rules,  it's  my 
job  to  give  the  speaker  the  gavel,"  and  I  handed  him  the  gavel.  Then  I  went  around 
the  country.  We  said  we  needed  10  seats,  and  I  said  I'm  never  going  to  hand  the 
gavel  back  to  Newt  Gingrich  again.  (Applause) 

Well,  guess  what?  We  didn't  win  the  seats,  but  he  wasn't  there  last  January.  He 
wasn't  there  and  I  was,  thanks  to  you.  (Applause) 
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And  in  the  year  2001,  January,  I  hope  we  can  get  all  of  you  in  the  room,  and  if 
you  can't  all  get  in  the  room.  I  want  you  watching  on  television,  because  we  are 
going  to  get  that  gavel  back  finally.  (Applause) 

I  was  moved,  as  you  were,  by  the  tribute  to  Lane  Kirkland.  I  want  to  congratulate 
his  wife  and  his  family  on  his  life  of  service  to  the  people  of  this  country  and  the 
people  of  the  world. 

As  you  watched  the  film,  the  slides,  we  were  all  reminded  of  the  role  that  Lane 
Kirkland  played,  which  I  believe  was  the  central  role  in  aiding  the  revolution  for 
freedom  and  democracy  in  South  Africa,  in  Poland,  in  other  places  around  the 
world.  The  reason  that  he  fought  for  workers'  rights  in  far-off  places  was  that  he 
understood  what  you  understand,  and  that  is,  if  workers  in  Poland  don't  have  rights, 
ultimately  the  rights  of  workers  here  in  America  are  diminished.  If  workers  in 
Mexico  don't  have  rights,  then  ultimately  workers  here  in  the  United  States  are 
diminished. 

It's  a  great  big  world,  but  we're  all  tied  together.  We're  all  part  of  one  unit.  And 
if  someone  in  a  far-off  place  is  diminished  or  downtrodden  or  denied  their  rights, 
then  ultimately  it  comes  back  to  America  and  to  the  workers  and  the  people  that 
you  represent. 

Unfortunately,  the  fight  that  Lime  Kirkland  has  started  and  waged  so  well  has 
not  yet  been  won.  Globalization  is  all  too  often  yet  today  a  race  to  the  bottom,  an 
attempt  by  business  to  find  cheaper  wages,  an  attempt  by  business  to  find  people 
who  will  work  for  less  than  nothing,  an  attempt  by  business  to  try  to  find  places 
where  the  environment  is  not  protected,  where  there  are  no  rules  and  regulations 
that  interrupt  the  ceaseless  desire  to  make  more  profit. 

As  we  enter  the  year  2000, 1  believe  we're  at  a  crossroads,  not  only  in  the  world, 
but  here  as  well.  And  if  you  think  about  it.  there  are  really  two  paths  that  we  can 
follow  in  this  whole  question  of  globalization.  The  first  path  is  one  that  we  know 
well.  I  call  it  isolationism.  Some  call  it  protection.  Some  call  it  walling  off  the 
United  States. 

I  think  that  all  of  us  know,  and  anybody  who  thinks  about  it  knows,  that  that 
won't  work  in  today's  world.  With  today's  transportation  and  communications, 
there's  simply  no  way  that  we're  going  to  pull  America  out  of  the  world  and  say 
that  we're  not  going  to  trade,  we're  not  going  to  be  part  of  world  commerce,  we're 
not  going  to  be  a  partner  with  other  countries  in  the  world.  So  as  inviting  as  that 
approach  sometimes  seems,  I  think  all  of  us  know  in  our  hearts  mid  our  minds  that 
it  can't  and  it  won't  work. 

But  the  other  path  that  we  have  followed  more  often  than  not  is  also  a  bad  path 
that  leads  to  the  wrong  conclusions.  That's  the  path  that  many  in  the  business 
community  advocate.  That's  the  path  that  says  all  trade,  no  matter  what  the  rules, 
no  matter  what  the  regulations,  is  good.  The  advocates  of  this  path  say  if  we'll  just 
trade  more  with  China  or  Mexico  or  Indonesia,  by  definition  we  will  automatically 
bring  up  wages  and  bring  up  the  environment  in  those  countries. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  organized  labor,  I  think  you  know  that  path  is  also 
flawed  and  wrong.  (Applause) 

I'm  sometimes  tickled  by  that  group  because  they're  the  first  ones  when  you 
get  to  trade  meetings  to  talk  about  intellectual  property  and  how  important  it  is  to 
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protect  that.  They're  the  first  ones  that  say  capital  is  important,  we  have  to  protect 
that. 

But  when  we  say  we've  got  to  also  protect  workers'  rights  and  the  environment, 
they  say,  "Oh,  no,  we  can't  use  trade  for  that.  That's  wrong.  We  don't  worry  so 
much  about  that.  That  will  take  care  of"  itself." 

They  don't  say  that  about  intellectual  property;  they  don't  say  that  about  capital. 

But  rather  than  either  of  these  approaches,  we  together,  organized  labor  and 
Democrats  and  some  Republicans,  have  been  trying  to  describe  as  a  new  path,  a 
new  approach  that  is  pro-trade,  that  is  pro-fairness,  that  is  pro-human  rights,  that 
is  pro-labor  rights  and  pro-environment.  It  may  not  be  the  easy  way  but  it's  the 
right  way,  and  we  will  fight  to  the  end  to  make  it  happen.  (Applause) 

We  started  with  NAFTA  in  1993.  We  said  yes  to  NAFTA,  but  it  had  to  be  the 
right  NAFTA.  We  said  if  we're  going  to  enter  a  free -trade  agreement  with  countries 
like  Mexico  and  Canada,  there  had  to  be  enforcement  of  their  labor  laws  and  their 
environmental  laws  if  there  was  to  be  a  good  treaty. 

I  went  to  the  negotiations.  I  visited  with  the  president  of  Mexico  three  times  to 
ask  that  these  provisions  be  put  in  the  treaty  itself  and  not  just  in  some  unenforce- 
able side  agreements,  and  I  was  told  over  and  over  again  by  the  negotiators,  "You 
can't  get  what  you  want.  They  will  never  agree  to  it."  The  president  of  Mexico  told 
me  that  they  would  never,  ever  agree  that  we  could  intervene  to  try  to  get  them  to 
enforce  their  labor  and  environmental  laws. 

As  a  result  of  that,  we  together  said,  "It's  not  good  enough.  We  will  not  support 
it."  We  lost.  The  forces  that  say  all  trade  is  good  on  whatever  basis  won.  We  lost. 
We  understood  what  it  meant  to  lose,  but  we  didn't  quit. 

And  some  of  us  have  been  going  back  to  that  border  since  that  day  that  we  lost, 
and  I'm  sorry  to  report  to  you  today  that  what's  happening  on  that  border  is  worse 
than  it  was  in  1993,  the  clutter,  the  difficulty,  the  human  misery.  There  are  double 
the  number  of  jobs  on  that  border  than  there  were  in  1993,  and  the  people  are  still 
living  like  animals  in  cartons  that  carry  the  goods  out  of  those  plants.  They're  living 
next  to  human  waste  and  sewage.  It  is  worse  by  far  than  it  was  because  we  were 
not  listened  to;  we  were  not  heeded;  we  were  not  followed.  I  believe  we  must  fight 
even  harder  to  make  sure  that  NAFTA  is  fixed.  (Standing  ovation) 

In  your  meeting  in  Pittsburgh  two  years  ago,  I  showed  slide  pictures  of 
conditions  on  the  border  in  Mexico,  and  I  wound  up  that  slide  presentation  with  a 
picture  of  a  little  girl  who  was  crouched  down  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  hovel 
in  which  she  lived,  and  I  said  to  you  then  that  these  trade  issues  are  not  just  about 
other  countries.  They're  not  even  just  about  her. 

It's  about  us,  who  we  are,  what  we  stand  for,  whether  we  have  the  right  moral 
beliefs,  and  also  whether  we  have  the  right  economic  beliefs. 

I  have  that  girl  in  my  head.  I  can't  get  her  out.  It's  her  we're  fighting  for,  and 
it's  our  own  people  that  we're  fighting  for,  because  as  Lane  Kirkland  well 
understood,  what  happens  to  her  ultimately  happens  to  us.  We  are  diminished  as 
human  beings  if  we  blithely  stand  by  and  watch  millions  of  people  be  exploited, 
whether  it's  in  Mexico  or  China  or  Indonesia  or  America. 

We  then  had  a  fight  a  few  months  later  on,  Fast  Track.  And  you  and  I  stood  and 
said  yes  to  Fast  Track,  but  it's  got  to  be,  again,  the  right  kind  of  Fast  Track.  It's 
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got  to  say  that  any  treaty  that  comes  as  a  result  of  that  trading  authority  must  have 
in  it  enforceable  labor  and  environmental  standards  or  that  treaty  cannot  be  brought 
back  to  the  Congress. 

And  all  of  the  apologists  said,  "Oh.  we  can't  do  that.  We  mustn't  have  that 
requirement."  We  can  require  intellectual  property  be  protected.  We  can  require 
that  capital  be  protected,  but  not  labor  rights,  not  the  environment.  We  just  can't 
do  that. 

And  I'm  proud  to  say  that  standing  with  you  and  your  members  prowling  the 
halls  of  the  Congress  as  you  did.  we  won  that  fight.  Unlike  NAFTA,  we  had  the 
votes,  and  there's  an  old  saying  that  votes  talk  and  something  else  walks.  But  I'm 
here  to  tell  you,  we  had  the  votes  that  day.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

We  have  begun  to  win.  We've  got  to  have  a  lot  more  battles.  There  are  going 
to  be  a  lot  more  Fast  Tracks  and  a  lot  more  trade  treaties  that  are  brought  to  the 
Congress  in  the  year  2000  and  beyond.  We've  just  begun  this  fight.  I  wish  I  could 
tell  you  we  won  it.  I  can't,  but  we  made  progress. 

But  what  I  want  to  say  today  is  that  understand  the  progress  we've  made  in  the 
Congress  is  progress  that  we've  made  because  we've  done  the  political  work  to 
win  the  votes  to  get  the  right  representatives  there  so  that  we  could  win  this  fight. 

The  little  speech  I  gave  to  Gingrich  is  really  true.  Politics  is  a  substitute  for 
violence.  Our  ancestors  decided  over  200  years  ago  that  rather  than  fighting  it  out 
physically,  that  in  this  great  democracy  we  will  resolve  our  conflicts  peacefully. 

But  make  no  mistake  about  it,  it's  a  Fight;  it's  a  Fight  about  power.  Who  makes 
the  decision?  What  is  in  their  heart  and  mind?  What  are  they  Fighting  for? 

So  as  we  go  into  the  year  2000,  it  is  critically  important  that  we  win  more  seats 
in  the  House  and  in  the  Senate  and.  yes,  for  the  presidency,  so  that  we  can  have 
the  right  people  with  the  right  ideas  in  their  heart  and  mind  making  these  kinds  of 
decisions  on  trade  treaties,  on  Fast  Track  and  on  much  more. 

Let  me  just  in  closing  mention  a  few  of  the  other  issues  that  we're  at  a  crossroads 
in  as  we  go  into  the  year  2000.  We  had  a  little  Fight  about  health  care  the  other  day. 
We  Finally  won  one  against  the  special  interests  of  health  insurance  companies  and 
HMOs.  (Applause) 

Couldn't  have  done  it  without  you.  Couldn't  have  gotten  to  first  base  without 
you.  Your  members  were  out  prowling  the  halls  on  that  one,  too.  It  was  a  hard 
fight.  And  guess  what?  There's  a  lot  at  stake.  The  health  insurance  companies  don't 
want  that  bill  to  pass.  And  why  don't  they  want  it  to  pass?  They  don't  want  it  to 
pass  because  they  don't  want  to  have  to  look  after  what  patients  and  doctors  are 
saying  to  them.  They  want  to  be  selfish  and  make  as  much  money  as  they  can.  You 
bet  there's  a  lot  of  money  on  the  table,  and  your  members  last  week  said  no,  you 
start  paying  attention  to  what's  good  for  people  and  what's  good  for  patient  care 
and  what's  good  for  medical  care.  And  we  won  that  fight.  And  if  we  get  that 
majority  back,  we'll  actually  get  the  bill  signed.  (Applause) 

And  yes,  there's  the  issue  that  we're  at  a  crossroads  on,  on  fairness  in  this 
society.  As  I  was  riding  out  here  on  the  plane,  I  was  reading  Forbes  magazine.  It 
had  an  article  on  the  400  wealthiest  Americans.  If  you  get  a  chance,  pick  it  up  and 
read  it;  it's  interesting. 

We  have  243  billionaires  in  the  United  States  today.  I  read  through  their  names. 
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I  didn't  know  most  of  them.  They  were  new  names. 

The  net  worth  of  these  243  billionaires  equals  the  annual  gross  national  product 
of  the  country  of  China.  Bill  Gates'  net  worth.  God  love  him,  is  equal  to  the  annual 
gross  national  product  of  Spain. 

This  is  an  incredible  story.  This  economy  is  building  millionaires  and  billion- 
aires by  the  day.  And  yet  in  the  midst  of  this  incredible  creation  of  wealth,  there 
are  still  millions  of  Americans  that  exist  on  less  than  the  minimum  wage. 

I  went  to  a  hearing  in  Boston  about  a  year  ago  with  Ted  Kennedy,  and  we  had 
people  on  the  minimum  wage.  And  one  woman  got  up  and  said  she  had  two  kids 
and  that  she  worked  for  minimum  wage  and  she  had  a  job  and  a  half,  which  kept 
her  away  from  her  kids  all  day  and  most  of  the  night.  And  she  had  to  live  in  a  car 
because  she  couldn't  afford  to  feed  them  and  clothe  them  to  get  them  to  school  and 
pay  rent.  What  is  wrong  with  this  picture? 

Bless  the  people  who  are  making  huge  amounts  of  money.  I  sometimes  wonder 
how  much  money  anyone  needs.  But  in  the  midst  of  that  great  wealth  creation, 
shouldn't  we  at  least  in  your  House  of  Representatives  be  talking  about  an  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage,  be  talking  about  something  other  than  comp  time  and 
something  other  than  fair  labor  standards  and  talk  about  replacement  worker  law 
changes  so  that  we  can  get  people  in  unions,  so  that  we  can  get  a  fair  shake  and  get 
people,  union  or  nonunion,  to  have  a  fair  shake  in  this  country  for  their  hard  work 
and  their  productivity.  That's  what  we  must  do.  (Standing  ovation) 

And,  of  course,  if  we  could  just  do  it — and  you  are  wonderful  at  this — we  can 
explain  to  the  243  billionaires  and  the  millions  of  millionaires  that  if  they  would 
support  these  kind  of  moves,  if  we  would  enhance  the  ability  of  labor  to  represent 
people  and  get  a  fair  shake,  they  would  make  more  money.  They  would  make  more 
money  because  we  would  all  make  more  money. 

When  I  saw  the  people  in  Mexico,  I  always  thought  to  myself,  how  are  we  ever 
going  to  have  anybody  to  sell  anything  to  if  they  don't  make  a  living  wage?  Our 
story  is  so  positive,  it's  so  uplifting,  it's  so  right.  And  it's  not  just  morally  right, 
it's  economically  right,  because  what  we're  talking  about  is  making  the  pie  grow 
for  everyone.  It  is  not  win/lose,  it  is  win/win.  Labor's  story  is  the  right  story.  The 
people's  story  is  the  positive  story. 

If  we  can  ever  break  through  the  fog  and  get  people  to  listen  to  what  you're 
saying,  we  can  change  this  country  fundamentally  and  have  prosperity  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  see.  I 'm  thrilled  at  this  economy — it's  the  best  economy  of  my  lifetime. 
I  want  it  to  keep  going  and  I  want  it  to  be  shared  by  everybody  in  this  country. 

Finally,  we're  at  a  crossroads  on  children  and  on  education.  I  was  out  in  Silicon 
Valley  the  other  day.  They  told  me  they've  got  300,000  jobs  they  can't  fill.  They 
want  us  to  open  the  immigration  rolls  so  we  can  bring  in  more  workers  from  China 
and  India  and  other  places  around  the  world  to  fill  these  $80,000-,  $90,000-, 
$  1 00,000- a-year  jobs.  We  did  it  a  year  ago,  they  filled  all  the  slots  in  six  months. 
Now  they  need  more. 

We've  got  2  million  people  in  prison  in  this  country.  They're  dysfunctional. 
They're  not  paying  taxes.  They're  not  joining  the  United  Way.  They're  not  going 
to  church,  synagogue.  They're  rotting  in  jail.  We  have  to  pay  $25,000  a  year  to 
keep  them  alive. 
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We're  missing  the  boat  in  this  country,  not  because  we  haven't  paid  attention 
to  law  enforcement.  We're  all  for  law  enforcement.  We've  got  to  find  a  way  to 
prevent  that  dysfunctionality.  We've  got  to  make  sure  that  those  young  people 
don't  wind  up  in  prison.  (Applause) 

It's  not  just  in  the  inner  cities,  folks.  I  was  out  at  Columbine  with  the  vice 
president  and  Colin  Powell  after  these  children  had  been  killed.  We  were  there  the 
Sunday  after  this  horrible  event.  We  met  in  a  room  with  these  parents  and  they 
walked  through  and  greeted  each  of  us  and  cried,  cried  in  our  amis.  I  hugged  them 
and  held  them.  All  I  could  think  of  was  my  kids. 

Can  you  imagine  the  horror?  Your  child  is  killed  in  cold  blood  in  high  school. 
One  woman  stepped  back  from  me,  she  cried  in  my  arm  for  a  minute,  sobbed, 
shook.  She  stepped  back  from  me,  she  had  the  picture  of  her  child  in  a  frame.  She 
said,  "Congressman,  please  go  back  and  try  to  make  the  country  better  so  that  my 
daughter  didn't  die  in  vain." 

We're  at  a  crossroads.  I  know  we're  in  a  new  world.  Parents  aren't  at  home, 
more  single-parent  families,  more  hours,  more  jobs,  more  overtime.  Do  I  need  to 
tell  you? 

Think  in  your  own  life  who  raised  you.  What  was  the  most  important  thing  in 
your  life?  It  was  your  mom  or  your  dad  or  whoever  raised  you.  That's  where  you 
got  your  values.  We're  not  going  to  change  that.  We're  not  going  back  to  1950. 1 
wish  we  could.  We're  not. 

We've  got  to  use  the  one  mechanism  we  have  in  this  society:  To  love  these  kids 
and  to  help  the  parents  do  the  things  that  they  want  to  do.  We  need  parent  training 
in  the  public  schools  and  we  need  preschool  in  the  public  schools  and  we  need 
after-school  programs  in  the  public  schools,  and  we  need  computers  in  the  public 
schools,  and  we  need  to  train  the  teachers  to  help  the  kids.  We  need  to  invest  to 
keep  these  people  out  of  prison  and  to  make  sure  that  every  child  in  this  society  is 
a  productive  citizen.  We  can  do  this.  (Applause) 

I  am  so  proud  to  know  all  of  you  and  to  have  your  support.  I  am  so  proud  of 
what  you  stand  for  and  what  you  believe  in.  I 'm  proud  of  your  members  who  make 
this  country  great.  And  I  just  want  to  leave  you  with  one  simple  idea.  Don't  let 
anyone  tell  you  that  we  can't  do  all  of  these  things  and  more.  The  only  way  we're 
defeated  is  if  we  give  up.  The  only  way  we  lose  is  if  we  stop  trying  to  win. 

When  226  was  on  the  ballot  out  here  in  California,  everybody  told  me  in 
Washington,  where  we're  supposed  to  know  everything,  that  we  were  going  to 
lose.  I  know  you  heard  it,  too.  You  didn't  believe  it.  Most  importantly,  your 
members  here  didn't  believe  it. 

When  we  had  this  vote  the  other  day  on  Patients'  Bill  of  Rights,  everybody  told 
me  we  were  going  to  lose.  Too  much  money  on  the  other  side.  You  didn't  listen. 
Your  members  didn't  listen.  We  won. 

When  Lech  Walesa,  who  was  in  the  pictures  here,  was  beaten  up  and  thrown 
out  of  the  shipyard  because  he  wanted  to  have  an  informational  strike  in  the  early 
'80s,  he  went  back. 

What  we  simply  can't  do  is  accept  what  we  can't  do.  We  can  do  all  of  these 
things.  This  country  can  be  better  than  it's  ever  been.  Labor  unions  can  come  back 
to  representing  half  or  more  of  the  workers  in  this  country.  We  can  have  a  rising 
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tide  for  all  the  workers  and  all  the  people  of  this  country.  We  can  have  every  child 
in  this  country  be  a  productive  and  law-abiding  citizen. 

We  can  have  a  good  health  care  policy  for  every  person  who  lives  in  this  country. 
We  can  have  a  global  economy  that  works  for  business,  but  also  works  for  workers 
and  people.  Don't  let  anybody  tell  you  what  we  cannot  do.  There's  enough  power 
in  this  room  and  in  your  union  halls  across  this  country  to  win  this  election  and 
take  this  country  to  the  place  where  we  know  it  must  be.  Thank  you.  God  bless 
you.  Keep  working.  We're  going  to  do  it.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Isn't  he  great?  Thank  you,  Dick  Gephardt.  Yes.  Bob  Haynes. 

BOB  HAYNES.  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO:  I  just  rise.  Congressman  Gephardt 
mentioned  participating  in  a  hearing  in  Massachusetts  with  Senator  Kennedy 
around  minimum  wage.  I  want  to  thank  the  congressman,  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
senator  because  Massachusetts  passed  the  minimum  wage  this  year,  and  minimum 
wage  will  go  to  $6  on  January  1st  in  the  year  2000  and  then  to  $6.75  in  the  year 
2(X)1  thanks  to  Dick  Gephardt  and  Ted  Kennedy.  The  working  men  and  women 
in  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  will  have  the  highest  state  minimum  wage 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  Bob  Haynes,  president  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
AFL-CIO. 

This  past  weekend.  Executive  Vice  President  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  led  a 
delegation  to  Mexico  to  take  a  firsthand  look  at  the  devastation  wrought  by 
greed-driven  free  trade  policies  like  NAFTA — but  also  to  speak  with  our  counter- 
parts across  the  border  about  what  we  can  do  and  are  doing  together  to  bring  a 
better,  fairer  life  to  working  families  on  both  sides  of  the  border. 

Linda,  would  you  please  report  on  your  visit?  Linda  Chavez-Thompson. 
(Applause) 

MEXICAN  DELEGATION  REPORT 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  LINDA  CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  It  is  my 
privilege  to  report  to  you  on  our  special  AFL-CIO  fact-finding  mission  to  Tijuana, 
Mexico,  to  meet  with  our  Mexican  sisters  and  brothers  who  work  in  the 
maquiladora  factories.  These  assembly  plants  import  their  materials  from  the 
United  States,  assemble  the  products  in  Mexico  and  then  export  final  goods  back 
to  the  U.S.  and  other  countries  around  the  world. 

Our  delegation  to  Tijuana  included:  Ed  Fire,  IUE  president;  Leo  Gerard,  US  WA 
secretary-treasurer;  Cristina  Vasquez,  UNITE  international  vice  president;  Tony 
Bixler,  CWA  international  vice  president;  Gary  Jones,  executive  assistant  to  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  U  A  W;  and  Nate  Gooden.  director  of  U  A  W  Region  One. 
We  were  joined  by  Harley  Shaiken  of  the  University  of  Calif  ornia  at  Berkeley,  one 
of  the  country's  leading  experts  on  the  labor  effects  of  NAFTA  and  the  maquila 
sector. 

Our  solidarity  with  the  workers  and  the  labor  movements  of  all  nations  is  critical 
to  the  future  of  our  movement  and  to  working  families  in  the  United  States. 
Nowhere  is  this  priority  greater  than  with  the  working  people  of  Mexico,  given  all 
of  the  trade,  investment  and  immigration  flows  between  our  two  countries.  The 
issue  of  winning  labor  rights  for  the  workers  in  the  maquiladoras,  so  that  Mexican 
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workers  can  act  collectively  to  improve  their  wages,  hours  and  conditions  of  work, 
is  at  the  center  of  our  work  with  the  Mexican  labor  movement,  and  we  are  proud 
to  have  our  brothers  and  sisters  from  Mexico  here  with  us  today. 

I'm  going  to  show  you  some  of  what  we  saw  on  our  trip  because,  my  sisters 
and  brothers,  nothing  I  can  say  can  tell  you  as  much  as  what's  written  in  the  eyes 
of  the  working  people  that  we  met. 

...A  video  presentation  on  the  Mexican  delegation  was  show  to  the  delegation. 

(Applause) 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  As  you  can  see,  we  toured  the  Ciudad  Industrial  Park 
and  witnessed  the  global  profit-making  strategy  of  the  world's  major  transnational 
enterprises:  increasing  productivity  and  product  quality  while  reducing  labor  costs 
by  lowering  real  wages. 

Employment  in  the  maquila  sector  along  the  border  has  skyrocketed  from 
6(X),0(X)  to  more  than  1.2  million  jobs  since  the  passage  of  NAFTA.  Labor 
productivity  in  the  maquilas  jumped  by  nearly  50  percent,  while  real  wages 
plunged  over  20  percent.  Average  wages  for  assembly  workers  in  the  Tijuana 
maquilas  are  85  cents  per  hour  for  a  40-  to  48-hour  workweek  with  virtually  no 
benefits.  In  spite  of  the  doubling  of  jobs  in  the  border  maquilas  in  the  last  six  years, 
the  subsurvival  wages  mean  immigration  northward. 

The  maquila  workforce  is  over  60  percent  female,  and  young  women  workers 
are  exposed  to  sexual  discrimination  and  harassment.  Although  it's  illegal,  women 
workers  told  us  that  they  are  forced  to  submit  to  pregnancy  tests  and  are  denied 
employment  or  fired  if  they  are  pregnant. 

After  we  left  the  gleaming  industrial  parks  of  the  First  World  multinationals, 
we  drove  down  the  hill,  as  you  saw  in  the  video,  to  the  neighborhood  where  the 
maquila  workers  live.  The  contrast  would  fill  anyone  with  moral  and  political 
outrage  and  it  would  break  your  heart. 

Every  CEO  who  operates  a  maquiladora  should  have  to  see — in  fact,  we'd  like 
to  see  them  live  in — the  conditions  at  the  bottom  of  that  hill.  (Applause) 

We  visited  with  the  Vega  family,  a  three-generation  extended  family  of  28 
people  supported  by  a  total  income  of  about  $300  per  week  earned  by  the  mother, 
the  father  and  four  children  who  all  work  for  American  transnational  companies. 
All  their  meager  income  goes  for  food  and  other  necessities.  They  don't  pay  rent 
because  they  built  their  hovel  out  of  pallets  that  are  used  in  the  companies  where 
they  work.  They  must  buy  bottled  water  because  their  neighborhood  has  no  water, 
pipes  or  plumbing.  They  do  their  washing  in  the  stream  behind  their  house. 

While  the  factories  they  work  in  have  state-of-the-art  machinery,  the  Vega 
family  lives  in  a  house  built,  as  I  said,  from  the  packing  crates  of  the  products  that 
they  produce.  They  cannot  afford  to  buy  any  of  these  products  themselves. 

But  the  working  people  of  Tijuana  are  fighting  back.  We  met  with  the  Comite 
de  Apoyo  Fronterizo  Obrero  Regional,  CAFOR,  the  Regional  Committee  to  Aid 
Border  Workers,  a  community  organization  formed  in  1980  to  educate  workers 
about  their  rights  and  to  organize  neighborhoods  to  demand  decent  housing,  water, 
electricity  and  public  education  from  their  local  politicians. 

As  we  were  hearing  the  stories,  it  was  so  tragic  to  see  so  many  of  the  young 
children  running  around  the  neighborhood,  not  in  school,  because  they  cannot  go 
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to  school  because  they  don't  have  the  money  to  pay  for  the  books.  And  if  you  don't 
have  a  uniform,  you  don't  go  to  school. 

We  met  with  the  leadership  of  the  independent  union  of  workers  at  the  Han 
Young  auto  parts  plant.  Since  June  of  1997,  the  Han  Young  workers  have  been 
struggling  to  win  recognition  for  their  independent  union  and  achieve  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement.  They  have  won  three  elections,  but  the  company  still  refuses 
to  negotiate  a  contract.  Instead.  Han  Young  has  shifted  production  to  another  plant 
and  may  try  to  operate  under  a  new  name  to  bust  the  independent  union.  Even 
though  the  state  labor  authorities  continue  to  disobey  their  own  labor  laws  and 
court  decisions,  the  Han  Young  workers  have  not  lost  their  resolve. 

We  met  with  the  workers  of  Price  Pfister,  a  U.S.  faucet  and  plumbing  company 
that  fired  workers  when  they  attempted  to  organize  a  union. 

The  United  States  is  not  immune  from  these  problems.  Too  many  workers  in 
this  country  are  still  without  the  basic  rights  of  health  insurance,  job  security  and 
protection  from  arbitrary  employer  discipline,  as  well  as  discrimination  due  to  race, 
gender,  national  origin,  age,  sexual  orientation  and  disability.  And  too  many 
Mexican  nationals  working  in  the  United  States  are  victimized  by  the  basic  denial 
of  labor  rights  and  benefits. 

We  have  spoken  with  a  young  woman  who  has  worked  in  both  the  maquiladoras 
of  Tijuana  and  as  a  farm  worker  in  California  without  union  protection.  She  said 
she  was  subjected  to  the  same  denial  of  labor  rights  in  the  United  States  as  in 
Mexico. 

Traveling  back  across  the  border,  as  you  saw.  we  stopped  at  what  is  known  as 
"the  wall."  Such  a  reminder,  almost  as  if  it  was  the  Berlin  Wall,  the  metal  barrier 
maintained  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  service  to  block  undocumented 
workers  from  the  United  States.  A  young  man  peering  through  the  holes  in  the 
barrier  from  the  Mexican  side  said  that  he  has  tried  to  jump  "the  wall"  and  will  do 
so  again  because  he  cannot  support  a  family  on  his  wages. 

One  brother  had  said  to  us  earlier  in  the  day,  "The  voice  of  the  people  is  the 
voice  of  God." 

To  our  sisters  and  brothers  of  CAFOR  and  Han  Young  and  Price  Pfister.  to  that 
young  man  scaling  "the  wall,"  and  to  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Mexican  labor 
movement  who  are  with  us  today,  and  to  workers  and  their  families  in  both  of  our 
countries,  I  say  to  you  that  we  will  struggle  with  you.  We  will  stand  with  you  until 
the  day  when  we  all  have  that  voice,  our  voice  at  work,  and  dignity  and  justice  for 
all  of  God's  children.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Linda,  and  thank  you,  all  the  members  of 
the  delegation. 

We  now  turn  to  a  report  from  the  Policy  Resolutions  Committee,  which  will 
begin  discussion  of  our  responses  to  many  of  the  problems  Linda  noted.  The  Chair 
recognizes  Vice  President  Morty  Bahr. 

REPORT  OF  THE  POLICY  RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MORTON  BAHR:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  We're 
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about  to  take  up  a  resolution  addressing  the  global  economy.  Make  no  mistake. 
The  global  economic  restructuring  is  changing  the  way  every  family  lives  and  the 
way  every  union  must  work.  At  CWA,  we've  been  partnering  in  new  alliances 
with  our  counterpart  unions  in  Europe.  Asia,  South  America,  North  America  and 
Africa  to  stop  the  flow  across  borders  of  abusive  labor  practices  by  multinational 
communications  companies. 

We're  working  with  the  DPG  in  Germany  to  prevent  Sprint-style  anti-unionism 
from  becoming  a  contagium,  and  we  showed  the  impact  we  can  have  when  we 
work  together  when  CWA  and  European  unions  forced  the  sale  of  MCI's  Internet 
backbone  to  prevent  the  MCI-WorldCom  merger  from  putting  a  corporate  stran- 
glehold on  the  Internet. 

CWA's  experience  is  not  unique.  Let's  take  a  look  at  a  video. 

...A  video  presentation  on  globalization  was  shown  to  the  delegation.  (Ap- 
plause) 

B  AHR:  How  the  U.S.  union  movement  will  respond  to  the  challenges  of  today 's 
economy  is  discussed  in  Resolution  No.  6,  "New  Rules  for  the  Global  Economy," 
which  is  on  page  27  of  Resolutions  Book  1.  The  Policy  Resolutions  Committee 
has  considered  this  resolution,  and  I  would  like  the  secretary.  Vice  President  Sandy 
Feldman,  to  report.  (Applause) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  6         New  Rules  for  the  Global  Economy 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SANDRA  FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Thank  you.  Chairman 
Bahr;  thank  you,  delegates  from  the  AFT. 

Resolution  No.  6  discusses  the  economic  and  moral  failure  of  today's  interna- 
tional economy  and  the  trade  and  investment  rules  that  govern  what  we  know  is 
an  increasingly  integrated  global  marketplace.  It  describes  the  policies  with  which 
the  AFL-CIO  is  going  to  confront  and  deal  with  the  challenges  of  the  global 
economy.  Because  while  globalization  has  meant  new  prosperity  for  many  multi- 
national corporations,  it  has  yielded  stagnation  and  growing  inequality  for  most  of 
the  world. 

The  world's  economy  is  reeling  from  a  series  of  financial  crises,  and  when  these 
crises  occur,  it  is  working  people  and  poor  people  who  suffer  as  well.  And  the 
economic  inequality  between  and  within  countries  is  growing,  it's  massive,  and  it 
doesn't  show  any  signs  of  letting  up. 

America's  misguided  trade  policies  have  resulted  in  huge  trade  deficits,  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  lost  manufacturing  jobs.  And  the  rules  that  govern  interna- 
tional trade  and  investment  allow  and  sometimes  even  encourage  the  abuse  of 
workers'  rights,  of  human  rights  and  of  the  environment. 

Resolution  No.  6  commits  the  AFL-CIO,  working  with  the  affiliated  unions 
and  allies  from  around  the  world,  to  bringing  these  issues  to  the  public,  to  engaging 
in  constructive  dialogue,  and  to  electing  public  officials  who  share  our  concerns. 

It  calls  on  us  to  demand  changes  in  national  and  international  rules  to  make  the 
global  economy  more  equitable  for  workers  everywhere.  These  rules,  we're 
saying,  must  incorporate  meaningful,  enforceable  protections  for  core  workers' 
rights,  including:  The  freedom  to  form  unions  and  to  bargain  collectively  and 
providing  for  prohibitions  on  forced  labor,  on  child  labor  and  on  employment 
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discrimination,  as  well  as  putting  into  place  environmental  protections. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  this  resolution,  and  I  so  move. 

BAHR:  Thank  you,  Sandy.  Before  we  debate  and  vote  on  Resolution  No.  6, 
•'New  Rules  for  the  Global  Economy,"  I'd  like  to  recognize  AFL-CIO  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Rich  Trumka  to  tell  us  more  about  plans  to  make  the  voice  of  working 
families  heard  by  the  world  leaders  who  will  be  debating  our  international  trade 
and  investment  rules  next  month  in  Seattle.  Secretary-Treasurer  Rich  Trumka. 
(Applause) 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  RICHARD  TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  Morty. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  you've  already  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  challenges 
confronting  the  global  economy.  Every  day,  some  250  million  children  across  the 
world  go  to  work  rather  than  to  school,  making  goods  that  freely  flow  across 
national  borders. 

Every  day,  tens  of  thousands  of  people  are  trapped  in  forced  labor,  making 
products  that  enrich  corporations  and  corrupt  undemocratic  regimes.  Today,  the 
richest  three  people  in  the  world  have  assets  worth  more  than  what  the  600  million 
citizens  of  the  world's  poorest  countries  earn  in  a  year. 

And  when  working  people  attempt  to  join  together  to  gain  living  wages  and 
safe  and  decent  working  conditions,  what  happens? 

More  than  a  thousand  trade  unionists  were  killed  last  year. 

Thousands  were  arrested  and  imprisoned. 

Tens  of  thousands  were  fired,  losing  their  livelihoods  and  devastating  families 
and  communities. 

That's  what  the  current  rules  of  the  global  economy  have  wrought  on  our 
brothers  and  sisters  abroad. 

And  here  at  home?  NAFTA  and  free  trade  have  destroyed  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  jobs. 

We  have  a  trade  deficit  in  goods — $250  billion  last  year — that  threatens  the 
economic  future  of  every  American  family. 

The  corporate  race  to  the  bottom — with  companies  moving  jobs  and  capital 
across  the  world  in  search  of  the  lowest  labor  costs  and  the  weakest  environmental 
protections — pits  American  workers  against  people  earning  slave  wages  in  devel- 
oping countries  in  the  quest  for  their  jobs. 

And  when  American  workers  attempt  to  join  together  in  unions  to  save  our  jobs 
and  our  standard  of  living,  what  happens  to  them? 

Just  as  in  other  countries  worldwide,  they're  persecuted,  they're  spied  on, 
they're  harassed,  they're  intimidated,  they're  subjected  to  sweat  sessions  with  the 
boss,  and  they're  even  fired. 

But  I  want  to  tell  you  this,  brothers  and  sisters.  It  doesn't  have  to  be  this  way. 
The  shape  of  the  global  economy  is  not  untouchable.  It's  not  beyond  our  ability  to 
influence.  It  is  not  preordained.  And  working  families  simply  will  not  allow  it  to 
continue. 

This  November — November  30th — when  the  World  Trade  Organization  min- 
isterial meets  in  Seattle,  tens  of  thousands  of  fired-up  working  families  will 
assemble  at  Memorial  Stadium,  and  I  want  to  ask  every  person  in  this  hall  to  be 
there  with  us. 
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The  WTO  is  supposed  to  be  committed  to  increasing  the  standard  of  living 
worldwide  by  reducing  unemployment  and  increasing  incomes. 

On  both  mandates,  it  has  failed — totally  failed — and  failed  miserably. 

Today,  it  is  easier  to  punish  a  country  for  violating  patent  laws  than  for 
exploiting  child  labor — and  that's  not  just  wrong,  brothers  and  sisters,  that's 
scandalous.  WTO  rules  permit  and  even  encourage  the  exploitation  of  labor  and 
the  degradation  of  our  environment  and  do  nothing  to  limit  the  growing  power  of 
multinational  corporations  and  capital. 

At  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  meeting  in  August,  we  made  it  clear  that 
we  deserve  a  WTO  that  gives  priority  to  the  welfare  of  working  families  and  that 
recognizes  that  in  a  healthy  global  economy,  people  must  earn  enough  to  buy  food 
and  shelter  for  their  families,  enough  to  buy  the  goods  that  they  produce. 

The  resolution  passed  by  our  Executive  Council  demands  that  the  trade  minis- 
ters at  the  Seattle  WTO  meeting  do  six  things: 

First,  we  demand  that  the  WTO  incorporate  core  workers'  rights  and  environ- 
mental protection  into  all  of  its  rules,  with  strong  enforcement  procedures,  includ- 
ing freedom  of  association,  the  right  to  organize  and  bargain,  no  use  of  forced  or 
compulsory  labor,  no  child  labor  and  no  discrimination. 

Two:  WTO  rules  must  not  undercut  national  regulations  protecting  public 
health,  the  environment  and  social  programs. 

Three:  We  want  the  benefits  withdrawn  from  governments  that  fail  to  enforce 
the  rules.  Not  in  a  year  or  two,  but  withdrawn  immediately. 

Four:  We  must  have  stronger  safeguards  so  that  national  actions  can  be  taken 
quickly,  when  import  surges  threaten  domestic  industries. 

Five:  The  new  WTO  members  have  to  be  in  compliance  with  core  workers' 
rights  before  they're  admitted. 

If  human  rights  and  worker  rights  have  no  place  in  China,  then  China  has  no 
place  in  the  WTO,  period.  (Applause) 

Finally,  we  must  have  major  reforms  in  the  WTO  itself,  so  that  unions  and  other 
citizen  organizations  have  a  seat  at  the  table  and  can  hold  the  WTO  accountable. 
If  workers  have  no  seat  at  the  WTO  table,  then  the  WTO  is  the  wrong  table. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  this  is  what  we're  marching  for  on  November  30th.  And 
we  have  to  be  there  in  tens  of  thousands  so  the  whole  world  will  know  that  we 
make  the  global  economy  work  for  working  families,  and  that  if  the  WTO  does 
not  work  for  working  families,  it  does  not  and  will  not  work. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you,  Rich. 

The  motion  is  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  6,  "New  Rules  for  the  Global  Economy." 
Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 
BAHR:  Seconded  from  the  floor. 

The  Chair  recognizes  at  microphone  No.  2,  Bill  Lucy,  secretary-treasurer, 
AFSCME. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  LUCY:  I  rise  to  support  the  resolution  and 
offer  a  couple  of  comments  on  the  substance.  While  changing  the  rules  of  the 
global  economy  is  important  for  American  workers,  we  should  remember  that  it 
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sometimes  is  a  matter  of  life  and  death  for  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  developing 
countries,  as  we  saw  in  the  video  of  Mexico,  Central  and  South  America  and 
Africa. 

The  resolution  notes  that  per  capita  incomes  in  sub-Saharan  Africa  are  actually 
lower  today  than  they  were  in  1970.  This,  without  question,  is  a  disgrace. 

A  recent  World  Bank  paper  finds  that  the  poorest  5  percent  of  the  world's  people 
lost  33  percent  of  their  real  income  between  1988  and  1993,  while  the  richest  20 
percent  gained  20  percent.  The  architects  of  the  global  economy  have  spent  so 
much  time  and  energy  tearing  down  trade  barriers  and  freeing  up  capital  to  roam 
the  world,  they  haven't  noticed  that  more  and  more  people  have  been  left  out  of 
the  global  economy. 

We  need  comprehensive  development  policies  at  the  national  level,  but  we  also 
need  the  international  institutions  like  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank  to  change  their 
policies.  They  must  stop  imposing  labor  market  flexibility,  austerity,  deregulation, 
privatization  and  liberalization  at  all  cost  on  developing  countries.  They  need  to 
start  paying  attention  to  democracy,  income  distribution,  core  worker  rights  and 
environmentally  sound  development. 

This  resolution  calls  for  the  American  labor  movement  to  support  debt  relief, 
development  initiatives,  reform  of  the  international  financial  institutions  as  well 
as  international  labor  solidarity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  your  support  of  this  resolution.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you. 

I  just  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  that  there  are  many  delegates  who 
would  like  to  speak  to  this  issue  and  we'd  like  to  enable  as  many  as  possible  to 
share  their  thoughts.  I  hope  each  speaker  will  try  to  limit  their  remarks  to  about 
three  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  president  of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, Jimmy  Hoffa.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JAMES  P.  HOFFA:  Good  afternoon,  brothers  and  sisters. 
As  we  enter  the  new  millennium,  the  global  economy  has  not  created  a  safe 
environment  for  American  workers.  Although  multinational  corporations,  govern- 
ment officials  and  the  media  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  free  trade  movement 
has  done  something  good  for  America,  we  know  better.  We  know  that  the  global 
economy  has  meant  lost  jobs,  growing  inequality,  soaring  trade  deficits,  child  labor 
being  used,  forced  labor,  prison  labor,  environmental  destruction  and  public  health 
crisis.  We  know  that  these  agreements  of  NAFTA,  GATT  and  the  policies  of  the 
World  Trade  Organization  improve  the  lives  of  the  corporate  rich  and  not  those 
who  work  with  their  hands  and  the  American  worker. 

I  stand  before  you  today  in  favor  of  Resolution  No.  6,  "New  Rules  for  the  Global 
Economy."  It  is  time  for  us  to  hold  accountable  our  politicians  that  come  to  us  for  their 
endorsements  and  hold  their  feet  to  the  fire  and  make  sure  that  they  enunciate  that  they 
follow  rules  that  protect  American  workers  and  workers  throughout  the  world.  Let's 
demand  those  things  from  those  who  seek  our  endorsement.  (Applause) 

It  is  time  for  our  government  to  embark  on  a  new  journey,  a  journey  that  fights 
for  workers'  protections  and  places  the  needs  of  the  workers  above  corporate 
profits.  A  policy  that  keeps  Americans  working,  that's  the  most  important  thing. 
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The  Teamsters  union  and  the  AFL-CIO  must  hold  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
Brashevsky  accountable  for  protecting  American  workers  and  the  rights  of  all  of 
us.  It  is  her  job  to  negotiate  agreements  that  keep  good-paying  jobs  in  America, 
not  export  our  jobs  to  the  Third  World,  as  we  have  all  seen. 

If  the  global  economy  is  not  working  for  Americans,  it's  not  working.  The  trade 
representative's  recent  agreement  with  Vietnam,  for  instance,  sends  American  jobs 
to  Vietnam.  Vietnam  has  a  per  capita  income  of  only  $300  per  person.  What  do 
you  think  they're  going  to  buy  from  our  workers  that  we  make? 

Who  do  you  think  this  agreement  benefits?  It  is  not  the  American  worker,  but 
rather  greedy  corporations  that  will  move  their  plants  predictably  to  Vietnam.  We 
must  stop  this  madness  and  stop  it  now.  That  is  what  we've  got  to  do. 

Further,  the  Teamsters  have  been  engaged  in  a  long  battle  to  block  the 
implementation  of  provisions  of  NAFTA  that  open  the  U.S.  border  to  Mexican 
truck  traffic.  As  we  saw  in  the  video,  these  people  make  $  1 30  a  week.  It  is  an  issue 
of  highway  safety  and  job  protection. 

We  know  that  multinational  corporations  will  pay  a  lesser  wage  and  abide  by 
lesser  safety  standards  unless  we  require  by  law  and  force  by  government  action 
that  this  border  be  closed  until  there  is  safety  for  all. 

Until  our  nations  adopt  the  same  laws  that  protect  our  workers,  we  must  hold 
our  government  accountable  for  negotiating  agreements  that  make  it  easier  to 
export  American  jobs  to  countries  willing  to  exploit  their  citizens. 

I  call  on  the  U.S.  trade  representative  to  start  negotiating  on  behalf  of  the 
American  workers,  not  against  the  American  workers.  It  is  the  workers  that  sustain 
our  community.  We  are  the  ones  that  fight  the  wars.  We  are  the  ones  that  pay  the 
taxes.  We  are  the  ones  that  form  the  middle  class  of  this  great  country. 

It  is  time  that  we  start  talking  about,  "Where  is  the  outrage?"  Well,  we'll  show 
the  outrage  at  the  WTO  conference,  we  will  show  the  outrage  of  the  American 
worker.  Let's  stop  this  madness.  Let's  vote  for  this  resolution,  and  let's  put  some 
teeth  in  the  WTO  movement.  Let's  stop  it  now  in  its  tracks,  and  let's  send  a 
message. 

Let's  keep  jobs  in  America,  and  let's  do  it  now.  (Applause) 
BAHR:  The  Chair  recognizes  the  president  of  the  IUE,  Ed  Fire,  on  microphone 
No.  3. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  EDWARD  FIRE:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  this  is  obviously  an  extremely  important  resolution.  It  deals 
with  a  critically  important  issue,  and  that's  the  entire  issue  of  international  labor 
solidarity.  And  as  we  all  know,  through  this  so-called  global  economy,  the  entire 
question  of  labor  solidarity  all  around  the  world  is  becoming  more  and  more 
important. 

But  from  a  human  standpoint,  I  would  like  very  briefly  this  afternoon  to  talk 
with  you  and  to  share  with  you  what  I  think  international  labor  solidarity  does  mean 
and,  in  fact,  should  mean.  You  saw  the  film.  You  saw  the  film.  Those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  take  the  tour — and  I  consider  it  a  privilege — were  moved.  Going 
to  Mexico  last  Tuesday  was  one  of  the  most  moving  experiences  I've  ever  had  in 
my  life. 

I  apologize  in  advance  if  I  repeat  anything  that  was  already  so  eloquently 
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expressed  by  Dick  Gephardt  and  Linda  Chavez-Thompson,  but  I  feel  if  I  do  nothing 
else  at  this  convention,  I  must  express  how  I  feel  about  what  I  saw  last  week. 

As  you  have  heard,  the  purpose  of  our  trip  was  to  meet  with  real  union 
organizers  in  Mexico  attempting  to  organize  real  unions,  not  the  phony  setup  that 
is  there  in  too  many  instances  now.  That  was  one  of  the  purposes  of  our  trip. 

Another,  as  Sister  Chavez-Thompson  pointed  out,  was  to  meet  with  community 
organizers,  the  very  effective  spokesman  you  saw  on  the  tape. 

And  then  we  visited  the  colonia,  the  shack  communities  near  Tijuana.  No 
electricity,  no  running  water,  no  sanitary  facilities,  shacks  made  out  of  crates  and 
cardboard,  and  as  Linda  and  Dick  both  said,  the  people  got  these  crates,  they  got 
these  cartons  at  work.  Think  about  that.  They  went  to  work,  worked  all  day, 
produced  these  products  that  are  shipped  into  the  United  States  and  around  the 
world,  and  then  picked  up  the  shipping  cartons  and  the  wooden  crates  and  brought 
them  to  a  hillside  and  built  their  "home"  from  what  they  had  produced. 

It  was  heartbreaking  especially,  very  heartbreaking,  to  see  the  little  kids.  I  have 
three  granddaughters  and  two  grandsons,  as  many  of  you  in  this  room  I  know  have 
grandchildren.  I  saw  my  granddaughters  when  I  saw  the  faces  of  those  little  girls. 
But  the  most  difficult  thing  that  I  saw.  and  it  was  shown  briefly  on  the  tape,  was  a 
little  boy  3  years  old  who  had  been  involved  in  a  terrible,  terrible  auto  accident. 
He  suffered  these  horrible  bums.  His  entire  left  arm  was  burned,  his  chest,  his  back. 
A  big  piece  of  his  head  shows,  as  you  saw  on  the  tape;  there's  no  hair  there  because 
it  won't  grow  because  of  the  bums. 

This  little  boy  has  no  hand.  He  has  stubs  for  where  his  fingers  should  be.  The 
question  is  this  as  I  see  it,  in  any  event:  What's  going  to  happen  to  those  little  kids 
in  that  colonia  in  Tijuana,  Mexico,  and  what's  going  to  happen  to  that  little  boy? 

Dick  Gephardt  said  that  the  little  girl  that  he  saw  when  he  was  there  a  couple 
of  years  ago  haunted  him.  and  I  say  to  you,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  that  little  boy 
that  I  saw  will  haunt  me  for  the  rest  of  my  days. 

And  I  ask  you  to  rememberthis  too:  The  people  that  we  visited  with  are  gainfully 
employed.  These  are  employees  of  General  Electric.  They're  employees  of  General 
Motors.  They're  employees  of  Panasonic.  They're  employees  of  Sanyo.  They  are 
employees,  workers  of  every  major  corporation  in  this  world,  and  what  these 
corporations  are  doing  to  people  like  that  is  wrong,  brothers  and  sisters.  It's  wrong, 
and  we've  got  to  fight  like  hell  to  straighten  it  out.  And  I  thank  you  very  much. 
Support  the  resolution. 

BAHR:  The  Chair  recognizes  microphone  No.  2,  George  Becker,  president  of 
the  United  Steelworkers  of  America 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GEORGE  BECKER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  compliment  Dick  Gephardt  in  his  presentation. 
I've  known  Dick  for  a  long  time,  like  most  of  you.  His  sensitivity  and  compassion 
and  understanding  of  the  problems,  I  think,  are  not  matched  by  I  would  like  to  say 
anybody  in  Washington,  but  it's  a  rare  person  that  has  that  kind  of  feeling,  and  he 
expressed  himself  very  well.  I  want  to  compliment  him  for  the  record.  (Applause) 

I  would  also  like  to  compliment  Linda  and  John  Sweeney  and  whoever  else  put 
together  the  Mexican  trip.  I  was  impressed  by  the  video.  We  have  worked  very 
closely,  the  Steelworkers  union,  in  this  regard.  We  have  a  video  also,  but  I  would 
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suggest  that  you  have  a  wide  distribution,  as  much  as  you  can.  This  is  very 
educational  in  all  categories,  not  just  labor,  but  to  get  that  message  out  1  think  is 
very,  very  good. 

Finally,  I  too  would  like  to  support  the  resolution.  I  would  stand  very  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  resolution,  for  all  of  the  things  that  Dick  said  and  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  the  speakers  before  me  on  this. 

We  are  in  the  throes  of  a  de-industrialization  of  America,  just  as  surely  as  we're 
standing  here.  We  lost  336,(X)()  industrial  jobs  last  year.  This  is  a  record  year.  It 
was  more  than  1997,  which  was  a  record  year,  which  was  more  than  1996. 

So  far  this  year,  we've  lost  over  half  a  million  industrial  jobs  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  promise  is  that  we're  going  to  reach  70().(X)()  or  higher.  These  are 
family-supportive  jobs.  When  we  talk  about  the  American  Dream,  these  are  the 
kind  of  jobs  that  we're  talking  about:  the  kind  that  you  can  own  a  home,  you  can 
buy  a  car,  you  can  educate  your  children,  you  might  lay  a  little  bit  back  for  a  rainy 
day.  The  kind  of  jobs  that  can  support  a  Social  Security  system,  the  kind  of  jobs 
that  can  support  Medicare  and  all  of  the  other  safety  net  programs  that  we  want 
that  are  in  danger  today. 

We're  losing  these  jobs,  and  it's  not  going  to  stop.  It's  not  likely  to  stop  unless 
we  change  the  flawed  trade  policies  in  the  United  States,  and  that's  exactly  where 
we're  coming  from.  The  flawed  trade  policies  that  gave  us  NAFTA,  the  flawed 
trade  policies  that  gave  us  GATT,  and  then  subsequently  with  the  WTO.  These 
same  flawed  trade  policies  that  tried  to  ram  the  MAI  down  our  throat,  the 
Multilateral  Agreement  on  Investments.  This  is  what  we're  struggling  with,  and 
we  have  to  come  to  grips  with  this  in  a  very  real  way  if  we're  going  to  salvage  that. 

We're  at  a  very  pivotal  point,  I  believe,  with  this  convention  here  today.  Just 
right  around  the  corner,  we're  going  to  be  staring  straight  in  the  face  of  the 
ministerial  meetings  of  the  WTO  in  Seattle. 

The  ministers  that  are  coming  from  all  over  the  world,  they're  coming  here  for 
a  great  time.  They  believe  that  they  were  safe  in  holding  this  here  in  the  United 
States,  that  this  was  the  place  to  hold  it.  This  is  the  mecca  for  capitalism  in  the 
world.  And  they're  going  to  be  welcomed  with  open  arms  here,  that's  what  they're 
figuring  on. 

They're  not  coming  to  change  or  to  correct  the  flawed  trade  policies  that 
collapsed  one-third  of  the  world  economies  within  the  last  couple  of  years,  that's 
not  what  they're  coming  for.  They're  going  to  extend  the  same  policies  they've 
got  now.  And,  in  fact,  they're  coming  with  sharpened  sticks  to  go  after  our  existing 
trade  laws  that  we  have  that  give  us  what  little  bit  of  protection  we  have  in  the 
United  States.  They  want  to  take  the  damn  things  away,  and  that's  what  they've 
promised  to  do.  There's  a  public  record  that  they're  coming  after  us. 

We  stopped,  we  stopped.  All  of  these  were  initiated  through  Fast  Track.  It 
requires  Fast  Track  to  give  us  a  WTO  to  be  able  to  get  it  through  Congress.  It 
couldn't  stand  the  debate.  We  know  that.  They  could  never  have  gotten  NAFTA 
without  a  Fast  Track  authority  or  GATT  before  that. 

Well,  we've  got  news  for  them.  We  shut  them  off  with  Fast  Track  three  times. 
Not  one  time,  not  two  times,  we've  shut  them  off  three  times  in  the  United  States. 
You  shut  them  off.  The  trade  union  movement  came  together  in  a  way  that  it  never 
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came  together  before,  and  we  mounted  our  offense  and  we  stopped  Fast  Track 
authority  for  a  sitting  president  that  would  have  permitted  them  to  extend,  to  extend 
the  NAFTA  provisions  down  through  South  America,  Central  America  and  the 
Caribbean  basin.  You  stopped  that.  You  stopped  that  with  the  strength  that  you 
have. 

There's  a  tremendous  strength  in  the  trade  union  movement,  that's  been  said 
here.  I've  always  been  a  champion  of  that.  If  we  can  bring  ourselves  together,  we 
can  stop,  we  can  change  and  we  can  do  in  any  damn  thing  that  they  want. 

Keep  one  other  thing  in  mind  when  we  talk  about  these  trade  agreements.  These 
trade  agreements  are  not  designed  to  protect  workers.  They've  never  been  designed 
to  protect  workers.  These  trade  agreements  are  designed  to  protect  capital  invest- 
ment, multinationals,  the  financial  institutions — but  not  workers. 

There's  only  one  institution,  brothers  and  sisters,  one  institution  that  ever  stands 
for  workers,  and  that's  the  trade  union  movement,  the  trade  union  movement. 
That's  the  only  one.  It's  not  the  GATTs  and  it's  not  the  Fast  Tracks  and  it's  not 
the  WTOs.  It's  the  trade  union  movement.  (Applause) 

And  if  you  come  together  in  Seattle  the  same  way  we  did  to  fight  the  Fast  Track 
extensions  in  Washington  within  the  last  couple  of  year  s,  each  one  of  those,  we 
can  insist  on  the  provisions  we  want  to  include:  enforceable — underline  enforce- 
able— trade  union  rights,  enforceable  human  rights,  enforceable  standards  on  the 
environment,  and  then  this  leads  us  to  one  further  extension,  doesn't  it? 

If  we  don't  get  those  in  Seattle,  then  we  need  to  bring  all  the  power  of  the  trade 
union  movement  together  and  take  it  to  Congress  and  make  damn  sure  that  they 
turn  this  down.  And  that  message  has  to  go  out  to  everybody  now.  If  it  doesn't 
include  enforceable  trade  union  rights,  it's  going  to  be  rejected  in  Congress,  and 
we'll  bring  all  of  our  strength  together  to  see  that  that's  done.  Thank  you  for 
indulging  me.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you,  George. 

On  Microphone  No.  1,  Delegate  Clayola  Brown  of  UNITE. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  CLAYOLA  BROWN:  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I,  too,  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution,  and  I'd  like  to  make  the  following 
statement  in  support  of  our  efforts. 

Workers  everywhere  are  being  forced  to  compete  with  each  other,  forced  to 
choose  between  keeping  their  jobs  or  organizing  a  union  or  between  feeding  their 
kids  and  holding  onto  their  dignity. 

Here  in  the  United  States,  in  other  industrial  countries  and  in  developing 
countries,  the  pressures  of  unregulated  global  competition  from  markets  and 
investment  are  leading  to  growing  inequities  and  inhumane  working  conditions. 

I  know  in  my  union,  UNITE,  our  members  are  faced  with  that  challenge  of 
globalization  each  and  every  day.  That's  why  it's  so  important  that  we  in  the  U.S. 
labor  movement  raise  our  voices  and  use  our  political  clout  to  ensure  that  there  is 
no  more  business  as  usual  for  the  global  economy.  I  support  Brother  Trumka's  call 
for  a  powerful  labor  presence  in  Seattle  later  on  this  fall,  and  I  support  the 
resolution's  call  for  the  WTO  to  incorporate,  as  our  good  Brother  Becker  said, 
enforceable  workers'  rights  and  environmental  protections  as  well. 

And  I  also  support  the  fact  that  we  should  insist  that  there's  an  overhaul  of  all 
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rules  to  ensure  that  the  concerns  ot  working  people,  communities  and  the  environ- 
ment are  on  the  agenda. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the  core  workers'  rights  we're  calling  for  in 
this  resolution  are  fundamental  human  rights,  universally  endorsed  by  the  govern- 
ments of  rich  and  poor  countries,  most  recently  by  all  1 70  member  countries  of  the 
ILO  in  1998. 

They  are  freedom  of  association,  they  are  the  rights  to  organize  and  bargain 
collectively,  and  prohibition  of  child  labor  law,  forced  labor  and  discrimination  in 
employment. 

I  support  this  resolution  and  urge  you  to  support  it  as  well,  so  that  we  in  the 
labor  movement  can  change  the  rules  of  the  global  economy  to  support  workers 
and  their  families  everywhere  in  this  world.  I  thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Microphone  No.  2.  Ron  Judd,  King  County  CLC. 

RON  JUDD,  King  County  (Wash.)  Labor  Council:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  also  rise  and  support  Resolution  No.  6,  for  my  brothers  in  the  IBEW,  which  I'm 
a  member. 

I  can  tell  you  that  we're  going  to  have  a  battle  in  Seattle  on  November  30th.  It 
is  time  for  us  in  the  labor  movement — not  just  from  this  country,  but  from  countries 
around  the  world — to  draw  the  line  in  the  sand. 

I  am  here  as  the  hosting  CLC  to  invite  all  of  you  to  make  this  event  successful. 
Because  let  me  put  in  context  just  briefly  what  this  means.  This  would  be  the  largest 
meeting  in  the  history  of  the  world  on  international  trade.  It  will  be  the  only  time 
in  our  lifetime  that  we  will  have  this  opportunity  on  American  soil.  These  trade 
ministers  think  that  they're  coming  to  Seattle  to  come  to  Camelot.  Sisters  and 
brothers,  we  need  to  meet  them  in  the  street.  We  need  to  shut  down  the  streets  of 
Seattle  and  let  them  know  that  all  is  not  well  in  Camelot.  (Applause) 

You  know,  they're  going  to  tell  you  that,  well,  it's  complicated,  it's  difficult. 
You  know,  we  can't  just  throw  in  protections  for  labor. 

I  don't  get  it.  I  don't  get  it.  You  know,  if  you  can  have  a  rule  that  tines  a 
corporation  or  tines  a  country  for  violating  a  patent  law  or  transparency  rights  or 
intellectual  property  rights,  then,  damn  it,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  have  rules  to 
protect  children.  You  ought  to  be  able  to  have  rules  to  protect  workers,  allow  them 
to  form  unions  and  bargain  collectively. 

We  will  not  get  this  opportunity  again.  All  of  you  have  on  your  chairs  this  lime 
green  sheet.  There  will  be  a  quiz.  I  want  you  to  read  it.  I  want  you  to  memorize  it. 
I  want  you  to  become  missionaries  when  you  go  back  to  your  local  unions  and 
your  communities.  I  want  you  to  recruit  your  co-workers,  your  family  members, 
your  friends,  your  neighbors,  your  merchants — I  don't  care  who  they  are— and 
bring  them  to  Seattle.  Because  the  clearest  message  that  we  can  send  to  workers 
in  this  country  and  around  the  world  and  to  the  WTO  ministers  is  that  we  are 
drawing  a  line  in  the  sand.  We  are  tired  of  workers  being  abused.  We  are  coming 
to  Seattle  to  make  our  voice  heard;  and  in  the  next  millennium,  trade  policies  in 
this  world  are  going  to  change.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  We  have  time  for  one  more  speaker.  The  delegate  at  microphone  No. 

1. 

DAVID  MULHOLLAND,  School  Administrators:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Brother  and  sisters,  I'm  secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of  School  Adminis- 
trators. 

Working  men  and  women  are  tired  of  all  of  these  trade  agreements.  Mr. 
Chairman.  They're  destroying  our  families,  they're  destroying  our  communities 
and  they're  destroying  our  nation.  Transnational  corporations  hold  in  contempt  the 
American  people,  its  workers  and  its  community. 

These  corporations,  their  CEOs  and  their  boards  of  directors  are  guilty  of 
economic  treason  against  the  workers  of  this  country  and  their  families.  I  urge  the 
AFL-CIO  to  treat  these  corporations  with  the  same  disdain  they  have  for  us.  The 
CEOs  and  boards  of  directors  are  no  longer  loyal  to  the  United  States  of  America. 

These  corporations  strip  us  of  our  jobs.  So  I  say  we  strip  them  of  their 
citizenship.  Expel  them  from  the  country  and  never,  ever,  ever  again  allow  them 
to  participate  in  any  phase,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  American  life.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

BAHR:  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  6.  All  in  favor,  say 
aye. 

Opposed,  nay? 

The  motion  is  carried.  Thank  you. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
New  Rules  for  the  Global  Economy 

As  the  20th  century  draws  to  a  close,  the  global  economy  still  is  reeling  from 
the  turmoil  unleashed  by  a  series  of  serious  financial  crises.  A  quarter  of  the  world 
economy  remains  mired  in  recession,  and  sluggish  growth  in  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  world  calls  into  question  prospects  for  rapid  global  recovery  and  improving 
living  standards  for  the  majority  of  the  world's  workers.  While  increased  global 
integration  has  brought  growth  and  dynamism  to  some  sectors  and  to  some 
corporations,  its  downside  has  become  more  apparent  and  more  troubling. 

Long-term  trends  toward  growing  global  inequality  continue,  both  between  and 
within  countries.  In  sub-Saharan  Africa  and  in  many  other  of  the  poorest  countries, 
per  capita  incomes  are  lower  today  than  they  were  in  1970.  The  gap  in  per  capita 
incomes  between  countries  with  the  richest  fifth  of  the  world's  people  and  those 
with  the  poorest  fifth  widened  from  30-to-l  in  1960  to  60-to-l  in  1990  and  to 
74-to-l  in  1995.  Meanwhile,  the  richest  three  people  in  the  world  have  assets 
greater  than  the  combined  incomes  of  the  600  million  people  living  in  the  48 
poorest  countries. 

Most  American  workers  have  not  benefited  from  global  integration  either.  Real 
wages  have  stagnated  or  declined  for  the  majority  of  American  workers,  while  the 
wealthy  few  have  reaped  disproportionate  gains. 

The  economic  and  political  power  of  transnational  corporations  has  become 
increasingly  concentrated,  both  through  mergers  and  acquisitions  and,  in  some 
industries,  through  rapid  growth.  Dramatically  unequal  access — between  men  and 
women,  among  English  and  non-English  speakers  and  among  countries — to 
technology,  education  and  Internet  connections  will  exacerbate  these  trends. 

In  the  United  States,  fundamentally  flawed  trade  policies  have  resulted  in 
ballooning  trade  deficits,  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  high-paying  manu- 
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factoring  jobs  and  a  system  of  international  rules  that  has  undemiined  domestic 
measures  designed  to  protect  human  rights  and  the  environment.  Trade  agreements 
have  opened  our  markets  while  leaving  in  place  other  countries'  barriers,  and  they 
have  empowered  multinational  corporate  giants  while  leaving  workers  and  com- 
munities to  fend  for  themselves  in  an  increasingly  bitter  global  competition  for 
scarce  jobs  and  investment. 

Chronic  and  growing  U.S.  trade  deficits  have  led  to  a  massive  international  debt 
that  is  not  sustainable  in  the  long  run.  The  underlying  problems  must  be  addressed, 
or  these  trade  imbalances  will  bring  the  current  economic  boom  to  an  abrupt  halt. 

If  we  do  not  fundamentally  change  U.S.  policies  and  the  policies  of  the 
international  institutions  in  which  the  U.S.  government  plays  such  an  important 
role,  we  will  continue  to  lose  good  jobs,  our  trade  deficit  will  continue  to  soar, 
inequality  will  continue  to  grow,  corporate  power  will  become  more  concentrated 
and  the  world's  poorest  nations  will  fall  further  behind.  The  American  people 
will — and  should — reject  a  policy  of  global  engagement  that  comes  with  these 
costs.  There  is  an  alternative. 

America's  unions  are  committed  to  a  new  internationalism  focused  on  building 
international  solidarity  around  a  progressive,  pro-worker,  pro-environment  and 
pro-community  international  economic  policy. 

Global  Turning  Point 

The  global  community  stands  at  an  important  turning  point — key  decisions  will 
be  made  in  the  near  future,  both  in  the  global  policy  arena  and  by  national 
governments.  Later  this  year,  the  world's  trade  ministers  will  meet  in  Seattle  to 
consider  whether  to  launch  an  ambitious  new  round  of  negotiations  and  what  such 
negotiations  should  address.  In  the  wake  of  the  Asian  financial  crises,  the  interna- 
tional financial  institutions  are  under  pressure  to  re-evaluate  the  conditions  they 
impose  on  developing  countries  in  exchange  for  loans  and  financial  assistance. 
The  U.S.  political  system  is  stalemated  with  respect  to  new  trade  negotiating 
authority,  unable  to  build  consensus  around  traditional  trade  bills. 

We  should  use  this  moment  to  pause  and  take  stock  of  globalization  so  we  can 
begin  to  repair  the  damage  that  has  been  done  by  misguided  and  careless  policies. 
After  several  decades  of  tearing  down  trade  barriers  and  increasing  the  mobility 
and  flexibility  of  direct  investment  as  well  as  speculative  capital,  we  need  to  take 
an  honest  and  careful  look  at  the  results.  What  has  been  the  impact  of  current  trade 
and  investment  liberalization  policies  on  development,  income  distribution,  finan- 
cial stability  and  American  workers?  Have  we  struck  the  right  balance  between 
the  need  for  global  rules  and  the  scope  of  domestic  regulation  on  public  health,  the 
environment  and  human  rights? 

Current  Rules  Have  Failed 

The  current  framework  of  global  rules  has  failed  miserably  on  many  crucial 
counts.  The  international  financial  system  has  promoted  policies  that  left  many 
developing  countries  vulnerable  and  unprepared  in  the  face  of  currency  volatility 
and  unpredictable  swings  in  speculative  capital  flows.  The  result  was  thousands 
of  bankruptcies  and  suicides  and  tens  of  millions  of  people  losing  their  livelihood 
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and  falling  into  desperate  poverty.  The  international  financial  institutions  pressured 
crisis  countries  to  export  their  way  out  of  their  problems — exacerbating  deindus- 
triaJization  and  a  rising  trade  deficit  in  the  United  States. 

Trade  and  investment  rules  have  focused  on  guaranteeing  the  mobility  of  goods, 
services  and  capital  across  borders  without  giving  adequate  attention  to  the  social 
impact  of  liberalization.  In  doing  so,  they  have  strengthened  the  power  of  corpo- 
rations bargaining  with  their  workers,  as  well  as  with  national  and  state  govern- 
ments. 

But  these  trade  and  investment  policies  have  done  nothing  to  discipline  illegal 
and  anti-social  behavior  by  corporations  and  governments  competing  in  a  fiercely 
competitive  global  economy.  As  a  result,  American  workers  have  found  them- 
selves increasingly  in  head-to-head  competition  with  workers  in  other  countries 
who  lack  basic  human  rights,  and  legitimate  national  regulations  protecting  the 
environment,  consumer  standards  and  workplace  health  and  safety  have  been 
challenged  as  disguised  restraints  on  trade. 

Development  policy  has  been  inadequate,  inefficient  and  misguided.  If  the 
global  economy  does  not  generate  more  equitable  outcomes  in  the  developing 
world,  then  the  entire  global  system  will  become  increasingly  unstable  and 
unsustainable.  We  must  use  trade  and  investment  agreements  to  reward  those 
governments  that  respect  workers'  rights,  protect  the  environment  and  allow 
democracy  to  flourish,  not  those  that  create  the  most  hospitable  climate  for  foreign 
investment,  regardless  of  social  concerns. 

Our  Challenge 

The  AFL-CIO,  working  with  its  affiliated  unions,  international  brothers  and 
sisters  and  allies  in  civil  society,  will  raise  these  issues  to  the  public;  engage  in 
constructive  dialogue;  work  to  elect  public  officials  at  all  levels  who  share  our 
concerns;  and  demand  changes  in  the  rules,  both  nationally  and  internationally. 

We  will  focus  our  attention  on  implementing  an  integrated  global  strategy,  one 
that  achieves  three  broad,  interrelated  objectives:  generating  equitable  global 
growth  and  development;  adopting  rules  to  regulate  global  competition  for  capital 
and  markets  in  a  socially  constructive  way;  and  reforming  the  international 
financial  architecture  so  that  national  governments  and  international  institutions 
have  both  the  policy  tools  and  the  mandate  to  regulate  financial  flows  appropri- 
ately. This  project  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  our  work  to  reform  the  domestic 
economy  and  labor  market.  Neither  of  these  efforts  can  succeed  without  the  other. 

At  the  national  level,  the  American  union  movement  has  forcefully  and  deci- 
sively rejected  the  failed  model  of  corporate-centered  trade  agreements,  such  as 
the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA).  In  conjunction  with  allies 
in  environmental,  religious,  consumer,  women's  and  development  organizations, 
we  twice  defeated  a  regressive,  restrictive  Fast  Track  bill  that  would  have  advanced 
this  model  to  new  areas.  We  are  prepared  to  do  so  again  if  our  substantive  concerns 
are  not  adequately  addressed. 

In  coordination  with  a  broad  international  movement,  we  helped  defeat  the 
Multilateral  Agreement  on  Investment  (MAI)  that  was  being  negotiated  by  the  29 
wealthy  nations  of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
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(OECD).The  MAI  would  have  further  shifted  the  international  balance  of  power 
toward  transnational  corporations,  eroded  the  regulatory  capacity  of  national 
governments  and  undermined  the  bargaining  power  of  unions.  The  challenge 
facing  us  now  is  to  take  the  next,  more  difficult  step  and  build  a  coalition  that  can 
initiate,  negotiate  and  implement  progressive  trade  and  investment  agreements, 
not  just  defeat  bad  ones. 

National  Priorities 

At  the  national  level,  our  priorities  must  include: 

■  Ensuring  that  the  U.S.  government  consistently  and  effectively  demands  the 
incorporation  of  enforceable  workers'  rights  and  environmental  protections  into 
the  core  of  all  new  trade  and  investment  agreements — multilateral,  regional, 
bilateral  and  unilateral,  including  the  Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas,  extension 
of  NAFTA  benefits  to  the  Caribbean  and  extension  of  trade  preferences  to  Africa 
or  other  regions.  We  will  vigorously  oppose  any  agreements  that  fall  short  of  this 
standard. 

■  Strengthening  the  workers'  rights  provisions  in  existing  U.S.  trade  laws  mid 
enforcing  these  provisions  aggressively  and  unambiguously. 

■  Vigorously  monitoring  and  enforcing  trade  agreements  that  are  now  in  place. 

■  Strengthening  and  streamlining  safeguard  provisions  in  U.S.  law  (including 
Section  201  and  the  NAFTA  safeguard  provisions),  as  well  as  at  the  World  Trade 
Organization  (WTO).  We  must  have  the  capacity  to  respond  quickly  and  effec- 
tively when  import  surges  cause  or  threaten  injury  to  domestic  industries. 

■  Renegotiating  NAFTA  to  address  serious  flaws  in  a  number  of  areas, 
including  investment  rules,  safeguard  measures  and  cross-border  trucking  access. 
The  labor  and  environmental  side  agreements  need  to  be  strengthened  and  made 
enforceable. 

■  Developing  a  comprehensive  national  policy  on  the  transfer  of  technology, 
production  and  production  techniques  that  makes  the  rights  and  interests  of  U.S. 
workers  a  priority. 

■  Assuring  that  trade  agreements  do  not  threaten  the  integrity  and  safety  of  our 
nation's  transportation  systems  (including  air,  rail,  maritime  and  trucking). 

■  Providing  deep  debt  relief  and  development  funds  to  ensure  that  our  devel- 
oping country  partners  have  the  resources  they  need  to  raise  living  standards  and 
implement  appropriate  labor  and  environmental  standards. 

International  Priorities 

The  WTO  must  take  concrete  steps  to  achieve  the  following: 

■  Review  the  impact  of  trade  liberalization  on  income  distribution,  economic 
development  and  financial  instability  before  launching  major  new  negotiations. 

■  Incorporate  enforceable  rules  on  core  workers'  rights  (including  the  freedom 
of  association,  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  and  prohibitions  on  child  labor, 
forced  labor  and  discrimination  in  employment). 

■  Establish  accession  criteria  requiring  that  new  WTO  members  are  in  com- 
pliance with  core  workers'  rights. 

■  Overhaul  existing  rules  to  strengthen  national  safeguard  protections  in  the 
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case  of  import  surges  and  ensure  that  trade  rules  do  not  override  legitimate 
domestic  regulations.  It  is  essential  that  WTO  rules  not  infringe  on  the  ability  of 
national  or  state  governments  to  use  their  purchasing  power  to  protect  human  and 
workers'  rights. 

■  Develop  stricter  rules  against  the  mandatory  transfer  of  technology,  produc- 
tion and  production  techniques. 

■  Ensure  that  WTO  rules  do  not  create  pressure  on  governments  to  privatize 
public  services. 

■  Carry  out  institutional  reforms,  enhancing  transparency,  accountability  and 
access,  so  that  citizens  can  understand  the  basis  for  WTO  decisions,  as  well  as 
provide  meaningful  input  to  this  process. 

■  Provide  more  technical  and  legal  support  to  developing  countries  so  their 
participation  in  negotiations  is  not  hampered  by  lack  of  resources  or  technical 
expertise. 

In  addition,  the  AFL-CIO  thinks  new  negotiations  on  investment  and  compe- 
tition policy  are  headed  in  the  wrong  direction — toward  shoring  up  the  rights  of 
investors  at  the  expense  of  other  members  of  civil  society  and  U.S.  laws. 

When  the  world's  trade  ministers  meet  in  Seattle  Nov.  30-Dec.  3,  the  AFL-CIO 
and  its  affiliate  unions  will  mount  a  major  national  and  international  union 
mobilization  to  ensure  these  issues,  which  are  of  great  interest  to  our  members  and 
to  workers  worldwide,  form  the  agenda  for  the  WTO's  trade  discussions. 

Coordinating  the  Work  of  the  International  Organizations 

The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  International  Labor  Organization's  (ILO)  1998 
Declaration  on  Fundamental  Principles  and  Rights  at  Work  and  urges  the  ILO  to 
move  forward  speedily  with  a  strong  and  energetic  follow-up  mechanism.  Now 
that  the  ILO  and  the  international  community  have  succeeded  in  building  consen- 
sus around  the  universality  and  importance  of  core  workers'  rights,  it  is  crucial  that 
these  core  standards  be  incorporated  into  the  work  of  the  other  international 
organizations,  including  the  WTO,  the  International  Monetary  Fund  (IMF)  and  the 
World  Bank. 

The  IMF,  the  World  Bank  and  the  regional  banks  must  fundamentally  rethink 
the  conditionality  they  impose  on  developing  countries.  Rather  than  forcing 
austerity,  privatization,  deregulation,  export-led  growth,  trade  and  investment 
liberalization  and  weakening  of  labor  laws,  the  international  financial  institutions 
must  emphasize  domestic-led  growth,  democratic  institutions  and  the  observance 
of  core  workers'  rights. 

The  international  financial  institutions  and  the  governments  of  the  industrial- 
ized countries  must  take  urgent  steps  to  grant  deep  debt  relief  to  the  least  developed 
countries  that  are  in  compliance  with  core  workers'  rights,  so  these  countries  can 
meet  the  basic  human  needs  of  their  populations  and  lay  the  foundation  for  future 
growth. 

The  Economic  Imperative 

The  current  regime  of  international  trade  and  investment  rules  has  failed  on 
economic  as  well  as  moral  terms.  Aggregate  global  growth  is  slowing,  not 
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accelerating.  Global  inequality  is  growing.  And  many  of  the  nations  heralded  in 
the  recent  past  as  stars  of  the  global  economy  have  found  that  repressing  political 
dissent,  stifling  an  independent  union  movement  and  concentrating  economic  and 
political  power  in  the  hands  of  the  corrupt  few  do  not  provide  a  basis  for  long-term 
growth  and  stability. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  facing  the  challenges  of  the  global  economy  in  three  ways:  by 
building  international  solidarity,  working  to  change  the  rules  of  the  global  economy 
and  fighting  on  the  home  front  to  build  strong,  effective  unions  and  ensure  that 
workers  have  a  voice  in  the  national  political  debate. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Morty  Bahr  and  Sandy  Feldman. 

1  just  want  to  add  my  two  cents  to  what  Rich  Trumka  said  and  we  heard  from 
Ron  Judd.  encouraging  all  of  you  to  come  to  Seattle  for  the  WTO  activities  and  to 
make  sure  that  you  turn  out  your  members  for  what  will  really  be  a  great 
international  rally  of  trade  unionists  on  November  3()th  in  Seattle  at  the  opening 
of  the  WTO. 

Although  a  national  border  separates  us  from  Canada,  bonds  of  solidarity  tie 
U.S.  workers  with  our  dedicated  allies  to  the  north. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  a  Steelworker  in  a  family  of  Steelworkers.  a 
leader  w  ho  understands  the  importance  of  both  the  picket  line  and  the  bottom  line, 
a  fighter  who  will  be  at  our  side  in  Seattle  at  the  WTO  summit  and  in  the  years  to 
come,  a  new  leader  from  our  oldest  ally. 

Please  welcome  our  1999  fraternal  delegate  from  Canada.  Ken  Georgetti,  who 
was  elected  president  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress  this  past  May. 

Ken.  (Applause) 

KEN  GEORGETTI 
President,  Canadian  Labour  Congress 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much.  President  Sweeney,  honored  guests,  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Council,  delegates,  friends  and  neighbors:  I  bring  you 
greetings  on  behalf  of  the  members  of  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress. 

You  know,  the  history  of  ourtwo  countries  is  different  and  our  labor  movements 
have  faced  different  challenges.  But  today,  the  threat  of  globalization  unites  us. 
Today,  we  can  all  see  ourselves  in  the  stories  of  workers  around  the  world. 

Canada's  economy  has  been  producing  jobs  for  the  last  several  years,  but 
they're  not  good  jobs.  Big  Business  has  laid  off  thousands  of  our  members  and 
offered  them  their  jobs  back  at  little  more  than  half  of  what  they  earned  before. 
Bell  Canada  operators,  for  example,  lost  their  $  1 8-an-hour  jobs  and  were  offered 
$10-an-hour  jobs  instead. 

I  talked  to  a  man,  one  of  thousands  of  meat  cutters  who  was  laid  off  from 
Canada's  largest  meat  processor.  You  know,  he  raised  his  family  on  union- 
bargained  wages.  He  and  his  wife  put  their  kids  through  school  and  had  been  able 
to  provide  them  with  a  decent  life,  a  life  that  included  decent  clothes,  a  nice  house. 
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an  occasional  vacation.  And  now  he's  in  his  fifties  and  the  only  job  he  can  find  is 
a  minimum-wage  job. 

Like  so  many  laid-off  workers,  when  he  lost  his  job,  he  also  lost  his  pride  and 
his  sense  of  place  in  our  world.  Sure,  he  can  cobble  together  two  or  three  of  these 
minimum-wage  or  near-minimum-wage  jobs.  He  can  work  around  the  clock  and 
be  the  big  boss's  poster  boy  for  the  ideal  worker.  A  human  doing,  not  a  human 
being.  But  he  won't  see  his  family  and  he  won't  see  his  friends  and  he  won't  feel 
like  he  has  a  life. 

Now,  your  economy  has  been  going  great  guns  in  the  last  half  of  this  decade.  But 
I  know  from  talking  to  you,  brothers  and  sisters,  that  so  many  of  these  jobs  don't  pay 
enough  to  buy  you  security,  either.  I  know  from  talking  to  you,  brothers  and  sisters, 
that  these  stories  are  the  stories  that  define  the  1990s  for  many  Americans,  just  as  they 
do  for  Canadian  workers.  And  I  know  from  talking  to  you  that  these  jobs  don't  leave 
you  feeling  gtxxl  about  the  prospects  for  your  children  either. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  Canadian  workers  know  about  working  for  mega-corpo- 
rations based  in  New  York  or  Toronto,  Tokyo,  Frankfurt  or  even  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas.  We  know  that  the  bosses  only  care  about  two  things:  Their  own  bottoms 
and  the  bottom  line. 

These  are  the  bosses  that  took  their  factories  and  ran  away  from  Canada  and 
many  places  in  the  U.S.  to  so-called  right -to- work  states,  to  Mexico,  to  Guatemala, 
to  Indonesia  or  Thailand.  These  are  the  bosses  who  put  pregnant  women  to  work 
in  the  Mallory  plant  in  Mexico,  who  didn't  tell  these  women  of  the  dangers  they 
were  working  with.  These  children  that  they  had  were  bom  retarded.  And  the 
women?  They  were  dismissed  without  so  much  as  an  apology  or  even  a  goodbye. 

These  are  the  bosses  who  locked  in  young  Thai  women  while  they  made  toys 
for  our  children  in  the  Kadar  toy  factory.  Do  you  remember?  They  were  locked  in 
while  the  building  burned  down  around  them.  Many  of  those  young  women  who 
survived  only  survived  their  leap  from  the  building  because  their  fall  was  broken 
by  the  bodies  of  co-workers  who  jumped  before  them. 

We  know  that  to  these  bosses,  we  are  just  the  means  of  production,  the  tools  to 
be  discarded  when  we  wear  out  or  when  they  don't  need  us  anymore.  This  is  the 
common  experience  of  workers  around  the  world,  and  this  is  what  unites  us. 

You  know,  I  was  a  hard  rock  miner,  and  I  remember  an  old  movie  that  touched 
me  as  a  kid.  It  starred  the  brilliant  African  American  lawyer,  singer,  actor  and 
activist  Paul  Robeson.  And  I  read  later  that  it  was  the  movie  that  he  felt  the  proudest 
of,  and  in  it  he  played  a  coal  miner  in  a  small  town  in  Wales. 

And  on  the  very  first  shift,  a  few  racist  workers  objected  to  having  a  black  man 
on  their  crew,  and  of  course,  a  scuffle  ensued.  But  one  of  the  miners  convinced 
them  to  settle  the  dispute  after  the  shift  was  over.  And  of  course,  when  they  came 
up  from  underground  at  the  end  of  the  day,  every  crew  member  was  completely 
covered  in  coal  dust. 

And  one  of  the  miners  observed  that  we  all  go  down  different,  but  we  all  come 
up  the  same.  And  it's  worth  remembering,  brothers  and  sisters,  especially  in  this 
global  economy,  regardless  of  where  we  go  down  to  work,  we  all  come  up  the 
same.  (Applause) 

Well,  in  the  last  10  years,  we've  experienced  the  multiplication  of  a  whole  slew 
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of  trading  and  investment  agreements.  You  know  each  and  every  one  of  them  by 
name,  brothers  and  sisters:  The  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement,  the  Free 
Trade  Agreement  in  the  Americas,  the  Multilateral  Agreement  on  Investment, 
APEC,  the  World  Trade  Organization,  and  the  list  goes  on. 

But  these  trade  and  investment  agreements  are  designed  for  the  express  purpose 
or  removing  every  barrier  that  exists  to  maximize  their  profits,  mid  they  make  our 
hard-won  labor  and  environmental  and  social  laws  completely  useless. 

They  deprive  countries,  in  particular  developing  countries,  of  the  fundamental 
right  to  develop  policies  that  benefit  their  people.  Unfettered,  they  will  ravage  the 
societies  a  century  of  union  struggles  have  built.  They  will  leave  us  with  democ- 
racy in  name  only. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  from  our  country  how  they  wreak  their  havoc.  In 
Canada,  Ethyl  Corporation  sells  the  gasoline  that's  been  banned  right  here  in  the 
state  of  California.  Our  national  health  agency  determined  that  the  additive  is.  in 
fact,  a  real  threat  to  our  health.  So  our  government  in  Canada  banned  that  additive. 

End  of  story?  No.  Ethyl  Corporation  struck  back  this  way.  They  sued  Canada 
under  the  NAFTA  agreement.  And  you  know  what?  They  won.  Not  only  was  the 
ban  struck  down,  but  our  government  had  to  pay  them  $15  million  in  damages, 
and  the  additive  still  gets  burned  in  Canadian  gasoline  today. 

So  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question.  Is  your  democracy  threatened  when  a  trade 
agreement  lets  a  company  strike  down  the  laws  that  protect  its  citizens?  Is  your 
democracy  threatened  when  your  government  can't  stop  a  mega-corporation  like 
Ethyl  from  poisoning  us? 

Trade  liberalization,  sisters  mid  brothers,  in  our  experience  has  not  worked.  But 
we  have  a  surprise  for  these  corporat ions.  It's  called  international  solidarity.  Built 
through  our  international  federations,  this  trade  union  network  is  constructed  of 
concern  and  commitment. 

In  practice,  what  it  means  is  that  a  steel  maker  who  laid  off  a  thousand  workers 
in  Pueblo,  Colorado,  will  not  get  financing  from  banks  that  have  union  money  in 
them.  (Applause) 

It  means  that  woodworkers  in  British  Columbia  will  conduct  contract  negotia- 
tion courses  for  woodworkers  in  Chile.  It  means  UNITE  organizes  garment 
factories  in  free  trade  zones  in  Central  America,  and  it  means  that  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress  and  the  AFL-CIO  together  will  pressure  Indonesia  to  free 
courageous  trade  union  leaders  like  Muchtar  Pakpahan  and  his  colleagues  so  that 
they  can  continue  their  drive  for  democracy  and  a  decent  life  for  every  Indonesian. 

It  means,  sisters  and  brothers,  that  we  will  hurt  these  corporations  who  continue 
to  make  excuses  for  their  use  of  child  and  sweatshop  labor.  We  don't  care  whether 
they're  Nike  or  Liz  Claiborne  or  Donna  Karan  or  Wal-Mart. 

In  small  doses  already,  they  have  felt  our  righteous  anger,  but  we've  just  begun 
to  organize.  Not  too  long  from  now,  our  affiliates  will  successfully  organize  these 
employees,  and  the  employees  will  join  our  unions,  and  they  will  be  shaken  by  our 
job  actions  and  the  purchasing  power  of  our  millions  of  members. 

That,  brothers  and  sisters,  is  what  international  solidarity  is  all  about.  Our 
solidarity  network  reaches  out  to  workers  around  the  planet  and  says  to  them, 
finally,  that  yes,  you  shall  not  face  that  bully  and  the  system  alone.  And  we  as  a 
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At  the  end  of  this  month  in  Toronto,  a  thousand  business  representatives  will 
meet  to  tell  trade  ministers,  probably  order  them,  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 
what  these  new  trade  and  investment  powers  are  and  what  they  need  from  a 
hemispheric  free  trade  agreement  of  the  Americas. 

At  the  same  time,  the  CLC  and  the  AFL-CIO  will  join  with  other  labor  partners 
in  the  Inter-American  Regional  Organization  of  Workers  called  ORIT  to  tell 
politicians  that  we  have  had  enough  of  NAFTA  and  the  MAI  style  of  free  trade. 

We  will  also  gather  with  our  labor  and  social  partners  in  civil  society  forums, 
and  we  will  do  it  again  in  Seattle  at  the  end  of  November  when  the  World  Trade 
Organization  meets  to  set  the  international  trade  agenda  for  the  next  decade.  Here 
again,  we  must  send  a  loud  and  clear  message,  a  message  of  resistance  to  further 
erosion  of  our  democracies  and  our  rights.  We  cannot  and  we  will  not  let  them 
continue  to  exclude  us  from  the  decisions  that  so  deeply  affect  our  working  lives, 
the  lives  of  our  families  and  the  success  of  our  communities. 

But  we  must  also  send  a  message  of  hope,  because  together  and  united  with  our 
brother  and  sister  trade  unionists,  we  can  change  this  world.  Someday,  brothers 
and  sisters,  not  too  long  from  now,  our  network  of  international  solidarity  will 
force  open  those  trade  agreements  and  investment  agreements.  We  will  force  their 
agreements  to  recognize  the  fundamental  rights  of  workers,  the  fundamental  rights 
of  human  beings  to  a  decent  job  with  decent  pay. 

We're  not  opposed  to  trade,  but  we  are  opposed  to  a  trading  system  negotiated 
in  secret  by  our  elected  officials  which  ignores  the  rights  of  human  beings:  The 
fundamental  right  to  be  free  from  threats  of  health  and  safety  on  the  job,  the 
fundamental  right  to  be  free  from  environmental  threats  on  the  job  and  in  the 
community,  the  fundamental  right  to  be  free  from  discrimination  on  the  basis  of 
race,  sex,  orientation  or  disability — every  worker,  every  human  being  should  be 
free  to  live  a  life  before  life  closes  because  in  high  heaven,  sisters  and  brothers,  we 
all  come  up  the  same  because,  sisters  and  brothers,  there's  no  business  class  seats 
on  that  trip  upward,  let  me  tell  you.  (Applause) 

That's  what  international  solidarity  is  all  about,  brothers  and  sisters.  That's  what 
we're  about  in  our  international  efforts.  That's  why  we  strike.  That's  why  we 
boycott.  That's  why  we  rally,  and  that's  why  we  pressure  government.  That's  why 
we  say  "no"  to  those  global  bullies.  And  that's  why  we  say  "yes"  to  each  other. 
It's  why  you  have  1(K),()(X)  new  members  in  California  today,  and  it's  why  we're 
all  here  gathered  at  this  great  convention. 

Best  of  luck  to  you  all,  and  thank  you  very  much. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Ken  Georgetti,  the  new  president  of  the 
Canadian  Labour  Congress.  On  behalf  of  all  the  delegates,  I  want  to  present  you 
with  a  token  of  this,  your  first  visit,  and  certainly  it's  not  your  last  visit.  We  will 
be  working  very  closely  on  our  international  programs  together.  Ken,  thank  you 
very  much.  (Applause) 

It's  now  time  for  a  report  from  the  Global  Economy  Committee,  and  the  chair 
recognizes  Vice  President  Jay  Mazur. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  GLOBAL  ECONOMY  COMMITTEE 


RESOLUTION  NO.  3  Providing  a  New  Voice  for 

Workers  in  a  Changing  Economy 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JAY  MAZUR:  Thanks,  President  Sweeney. 

The  Global  Economy  Committee  has  reviewed  and  considered  Resolution  No. 
3,  "Providing  a  New  Voice  for  Workers  in  a  Changing  Economy,"  which  appears 
on  page  9  of  Resolutions  Book  1 . 

This  resolution  recognizes  that  as  U.S.  corporations  pursue  cheaper  labor,  less 
regulation  and  nonunion  sourcing  in  other  countries,  the  race  to  the  bottom 
continues.  Greed  over  need,  as  President  Sweeney  said  in  his  opening  remarks. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  economy  is  booming  for  corporations,  the  stock 
market  speculators  and  CEOs,  while  leaving  working  people  behind.  Our  country 
bears  the  shame  of  having  the  greatest  inequality  of  wealth  among  the  industrial- 
ized nations.  Our  unions  are  the  largest  representatives  of  workers  in  this  country. 
And  we  have  a  great  responsibility  to  make  the  American  economy  work  for 
working  families  and  make  the  global  economy  work  for  workers  around  the 
world. 

Resolution  No.  3  sets  out  the  ways  in  which  we  will  seek  to  do  this.  The 
committee  secretary.  Vice  President  Ed  Fire,  whom  you  heard  from  before  on  the 
floor  who  was  on  fire,  will  summarize  the  resolution.  Ed  Fire. 

FIRE:  Thank  you,  brother. 

Of  greatest  importance,  my  sisters  and  brothers,  this  resolution  calls  on  the  labor 
movement,  the  entire  labor  movement,  to  organize  the  unorganized,  to  bring  more 
workers  into  today's  unions.  Union  building,  my  sisters  and  brothers,  is  how  the 
working  people  of  America  will  gain  the  strength  that  they  so  desperately  need. 
Union  building  is  how  the  quality  of  life  of  all  working  people  in  America  and 
around  the  world  is,  in  fact,  improved. 

And  I  speak  of  improving  the  lives  of  working  people,  not  just  in  America,  not 
just  in  Mexico,  not  just  in  the  Far  East,  not  just  in  Poland,  but  everywhere  on  God's 
great  Earth. 

Our  challenge  is,  my  friends,  to  build  our  unions  to  become  even  stronger  as 
we  fight  for  the  workers  of  the  world  in  terms  of  global  trade.  And  I  say  to  you, 
my  friends — and  I  know  that  you  agree — no  more  NAFTAs,  no  more  NAFTAs, 
no  more  NAFTAs,  no  more  NAFTAs,  and  I  know  you  agree  with  me  on  that. 

So  when  it's  all  said  and  done,  building  our  unions  is  what  we've  got  to  do  to 
hold  the  corporations  of  the  world  accountable. 

Through  the  AFL-CIO's  very  strong  and  very  effective  Working  Capital 
Program,  we're  going  to  intensify  our  efforts  to  see  to  it  that  workers'  assets  are 
used  for  workers'  interests.  Through  our  Working  for  America  Institute,  we  will 
help  to  organize  the  local  economies  to  create  and  keep  the  very  best  jobs  in 
America  union  jobs. 

We  intend  to,  and  we  will,  expand  our  Common  Sense  Economics  Program. 
And  through  this  important  program,  we're  going  to  see  to  it  that  our  members  and 
their  families  understand  the  connection  between  organizing  and  building  strong 
unions  and  the  health  and  well-being  of  their  own  families. 


The  AFL-CIO  will  work,  too,  to  provide  extensive  research,  technical  assis- 
tance and  the  collective  strength  of  13  million  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  at  the 
bargaining  table.  We'll  fight,  my  friends,  to  help  every  single  working  person, 
every  single  union  member,  win  economic  justice  from  the  corporations  with 
whom  we  bargain. 

This  is  an  absolutely,  critically  important  resolution,  my  friends,  and  on  behalf 
of  the  committee,  we  urge  that  it's  adopted.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

MAZUR:  The  resolution  clearly  defines  how  we're  going  to  respond  to  the 
challenges  of  the  global  economy  as  expressed  very  clearly  this  afternoon.  It's  a 
challenge  that  we  must  confront.  It  is  a  program  to  build  strong  unions  and  ensure 
that  workers  have  a  voice  in  the  national  political  debate. 

The  motion  is  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  3.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

MAZUR:  Is  there  any  discussion? 

Sandra  Feldman  at  mike  No.  3. 

FELDMAN,  AFT:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief.  I  just  want  to  say 
a  few  words  about  one  important  part  of  this  resolution,  because  it  will  put  us  very 
clearly  on  the  path  towards  seeking  the  ratification  of  the  Child  Labor  Convention 
that  was  passed  at  the  International  Labor  Organization  this  past  summer. 

I  was  very  privileged  to  be  able  to  be  a  part  of  the  delegation,  along  with 
President  John  Sweeney,  that  went  to  the  ILO  this  summer  and  helped  to  develop 
the  Child  Labor  Convention  which  was  passed  at  the  ILO.  The  AFL-CIO  played 
a  very  significant  role  in  negotiating  that  convention. 

While  it  sounds  like  it  ought  to  be  noncontroversial,  it  was  not  easy  to  do, 
because  so  many  of  the  other  countries  of  the  world  have  economies  that  depend 
very  heavily  on  child  labor.  And  our  delegation  and  our  staff  there  did  a  tremendous 
job  in  helping  to  negotiate  a  convention  that  ultimately  got  support,  even  from 
those  very  countries  that  are  going  to  see  great  changes  as  they  ratify  this 
convention  and  as  it  becomes  adopted. 

I  have  to  say  that  if  we  succeed  in  doing  the  things  that  are  called  for  in  that 
convention,  adopted  by  the  ILO,  we  are  going  to  get  children  out  of  sweatshops, 
and  of  course  those  that  are  still  in  sweatshops  in  our  own  country.  We're  going 
to  take  children's  little  hands  that  are  now  working  on  rug  looms  and  with  tools 
and  allow  them  to  pick  up  books.  Because  one  of  the  significant  aspects  of  that 
convention  is  to  provide  for  universal  access  to  education  for  all  children. 

And  the  enactment  of  the  changes  called  for  in  that  convention  would  take 
children  all  across  the  world  out  of  fields,  out  of  factories,  and  yes,  a  large  number 
of  them  out  of  brothels,  and  actually  put  them  into  schools  instead. 

Now,  after  adopting  this  resolution,  we  will  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  We  will 
work  to  get  it  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  then  we're  going  to 
work  through  our  own  affiliates  with  coalitions  across  the  country  and  with  trade 
unions  across  the  world  in  countries  that  want,  also,  to  do  the  same  things  that  we 
want  to  do:  To  get  children  out  of  child  labor  and  into  education. 

We  are  going  to  work  with  the  Solidarity  Center  and  with  our  ITSs  and  with 
trade  union  movements  around  the  world  to  get  the  children  off  those  rug  looms, 
to  get  them  out  of  situations  where  they're  making  these  surgical  instruments  with 
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their  bare  hands,  grinding  them,  stitching  soccer  balls  with  their  little  fingers;  and 
in  places  like  Bangladesh,  Brazil  and  Malawi  and  the  Philippines,  we're  going  to 
be  working  side  by  side  with  our  sisters  and  brothers  in  the  trade  union  movements 
of  those  countries  on  behalf  of  the  world's  children. 

We  have  a  lot  of  work  to  do  but  we  can  do  it.  I  urge  your  support  for  this 
resolution.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

MAZUR:  Thank  you,  Sister  Feldman. 

Any  other  speakers? 

The  Chair  recognizes  Tom  Buffenbarger  at  mike  No.  1 . 

VICE  PRESIDENT  TOM  BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you.  Chairman  Mazur. 

Machinist  jobs  have  been  and  continue  to  be  sacrificed  to  a  global  economy 
that  ignores  basic  and  fundamental  human  rights — rights  like  the  freedom  to  form 
free  trade  unions,  engage  in  collective  bargaining  and  work  in  safe  and  healthy 
conditions.  They  have  been  sacrificed  to  a  global  economy  that  also  ignores 
common-sense  prohibitions  on  child  labor,  forced  labor  and  discrimination,  just 
to  name  a  few. 

At  the  Machinists,  we  know  that  we  must  fight  this  attack  on  fundamental  rights 
at  the  heart  of  the  world's  trade  mid  financial  institutions,  like  the  World  Trade 
Organization,  the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank.  We  also  know 
that  we  must  take  the  fight  to  the  bargaining  table,  and  that  is  just  what  we  are 
doing  at  the  IAM.  After  all,  we  have  always  shared  the  same  desires  for  job  security, 
better  wages  and  working  conditions,  safe  workplaces  and  other  fundamental 
rights  with  our  sisters  and  brothers  outside  of  North  America. 

Now  we  increasingly  share  one  other  thing — the  same  employers.  As  more  and 
more  transnational  corporations  spread  their  short-term  profit-making  goals  over 
the  globe  at  the  expense  of  workers  everywhere,  we  must  work  even  harder  to 
bring  international  solidarity  to  the  bargaining  table.  We  are  working  with  the 
federation,  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress,  our  international  trade  secretariats  and. 
of  course,  our  brother  and  sister  unions  outside  North  America  as  never  before  in 
a  newfound  spirit  of  international  solidarity,  real  international  solidarity,  which  is 
leading  to  precision  coordination  at  the  bargaining  table. 

For  example,  among  other  things,  we  have  held  meetings  with  our  sisters  and 
brothers  at  the  giant  German  metalworkers  union,  IG  Metall,  to  set  up  concrete 
structures  for  coordinating  our  bargaining  with  transnational  corporations.  We  are 
raising  issues  of  fundamental  human  rights  and  the  transfer  of  our  work  to 
countries  that  ignore  human  rights  directly  with  the  transnational  corporations. 

Indeed,  we  know  that  if  we  are  able  to  survive  in  this  global  economy,  we  must 
raise  these  concerns  in  a  variety  of  forums  and  with  such  global  players  as  Boeing 
and  General  Electric.  At  Boeing,  we  recently  concluded  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  that  addresses  the  issues  of  outsourcing  and  subcontracting,  further 
refining  language  from  a  past  agreement. 

At  General  Electric,  we  are  working  with  the  coordinated  bargaining  committee 
to  bring  basic  international  labor  standards  to  GE  worldwide.  For  example,  we  are 
supporting  shareholder  resolutions  urging  the  company  to  honor  internationally 
recognized  labor  standards. 

Obviously,  we  are  undertaking  many  more  activities  to  achieve  these  goals.  We 
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know  that  if  any  company  is  free  to  ignore  fundamental  workers'  rights  anywhere 
in  the  world,  then  workers  cannot  be  free  anywhere  in  the  world. 

We  also  know  that  ours  is  not  a  simple  task.  But  if  we  are  going  to  survive  and 
grow  and  make  this  world  a  better  place  for  everyone,  we  really  have  no  choice 
but  to  take  up  this  fight. 

Thank  you.  Chairman  Mazur.  (Applause) 

MAZUR:  Thank  you.  Tom.  Well  said. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Bill  Lucy  at  mike  No.  2  from  AFSCME. 

LUCY:  Mr.  Chairman,  in  light  of  the  hour,  it  is  my  intent  to  be  mercifully  brief. 

This  resolution  strongly  suggests  that  we  work  internationally  to  organize 
workers  at  home  and  abroad  and  that  we  bargain  more  effectively  with  transna- 
tional corporations  on  their  behalf.  But  we  must  also  organize  all  of  our  resources, 
political  and  financial,  if  we  are  to  make  the  global  economy  serve  the  needs  of 
working  families. 

Among  the  resources  we  must  organize  are  the  financial  assets  of  workers,  their 
pension  funds.  The  purpose  of  these  funds  is  to  underpin  the  retirement  security 
of  workers,  but  too  often,  these  funds  are  being  used  to  weaken  the  economy,  not 
strengthen  it;  and  too  often,  these  funds  are  used  to  destroy  the  jobs  of  workers 
rather  than  supporting  their  retirement  security. 

International  trade  has  grown  faster  than  the  economy  in  recent  years,  but  the 
growth  of  international  investment  has  swamped  the  growth  in  trade.  Every  day, 
more  than  a  trillion  dollars  pass  through  the  world's  currency  markets,  more  than 
a  year's  worth  of  international  trade.  A  substantial  part  of  this  international 
investment  is  financed  by  workers'  retirement  assets. 

In  the  U.S.,  workers'  retirement  assets  are  worth  over  $6  trillion  and  are  the 
largest  source  of  investment  resources  in  the  country;  26  percent  of  the  shares  of 
all  publicly  traded  companies  is  owned  by  pension  funds.  Pension  funds  account 
for  more  than  a  third  of  all  trades  on  Wall  Street.  As  we  all  know,  however,  these 
funds  are  often  invested  in  ways  that  weaken  companies  and  industries  and 
undermine  working  conditions.  Funds  that  should  support  workers'  retirement 
security  often  make  it  impossible  for  workers  to  reach  retirement. 

American  unions,  both  public  and  private,  have  organized  workers'  retirement 
assets  for  a  number  of  years  to  make  them  serve  the  needs  of  workers  and  their 
families.  Under  the  leadership  of  Rich  Trumka.  with  the  help  of  the  AFL-CIO's 
Office  of  Investment  and  the  new  Center  for  Working  Capital,  we  are  taking  these 
capital  strategies  to  a  different  level. 

One  of  the  next  steps  is  to  work  with  unions  abroad  to  organize  worker 
retirement  assets  in  every  country  just  as  we  must  organize  workers  in  every 
country  themselves.  When  workers'  assets  are  invested  abroad,  we  must  ensure 
that  they  are  supporting  worker-friendly  economic  developments  that  create  good 
jobs  and  strengthen  local  communities. 

When  workers'  assets  hold  shares  in  the  world's  corporations,  it  must  actively 
own  those  corporations.  The  trustees  of  these  funds  must  give  workers  a  voice  in 
how  these  companies  are  run  to  assure  that  they  are  well  governed  and  that  they 
compete  with  one  another  in  ways  that  benefit  workers,  their  families  and  their 
communities. 
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Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  only  when  we  have  built  the  kind  of  solidarity  among 
labor  movements  in  all  countries  capable  of  organizing  new  workers,  mobilizing 
union  members  in  political  action  to  change  the  rules  and  harnessing  all  of  our 
resources  can  we  make  the  global  economy  work  for  workers  and  their  families 
here  at  home  and  abroad. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chaimian.  (Applause) 

MAZUR:  Thank  you.  Brother  Lucy. 

Do  I  see  a  speaker  at  mike  No.  1?  Is  there  a  speaker  at  mike  No.  I  ?  No? 

Mike  No.  3?  Over  there.  Will  you  identify  yourself,  brother. 

RUBEN  BURKS,  UAW:  I  am  secretary-treasurer  of  the  UAW. 

MAZUR:  OK,  Ruben.  Go.  You're  the  last  speaker,  Ruben.  So  go. 

BURKS:  Thank  you.  I  am  very  pleased  to  speak  on  this  subject  and  this 
resolution  this  afternoon.  I  notice  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  But  I  want  to  call  your 
attention  to  why  we  are  here.  Why  did  we  come  here  to  assemble  in  this  great  event 
to  talk  about  the  problems  of  working  people  and  their  families? 

If  we  look  up  just  behind  the  stage,  we  talk  about  good  jobs.  Good  jobs  bring 
about  good  communities,  good  schools,  good  churches,  good  health  care  facilities 
and  whatnot.  We  are  here  to  sustain  the  jobs  that  we  have  in  America.  We  are  here 
to  grow  the  good  jobs  that  we  can  provide  for  our  children  and  the  next  generation 
to  come. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  there's  a  great  challenge  for  all  of  us,  but  also  there's  a 
great  opportunity  for  all  of  us.  too,  to  go  back  into  our  communities  and  our  various 
organizations  that  we  so  proudly  represent  and  bring  in  other  organizations  who 
think  like  we  do  and  who  believe  like  we  do,  but  are  kx>king  for  leadership  for  the 
labor  movement.  We  have  it  when  you  look  at  the  resolutions  that  we  have  here, 
and  particularly  the  one  that  we're  talking  about  here  on  3  is  a  new  voice  in  this 
new  economy. 

We  need  a  new  voice  in  order  to  save  our  own  soul  and  save  America.  How  do 
we  do  that?  It  is  time  to  act.  We  ourselves  must  come  together  as  a  labor  movement 
and  work  together  collectively  to  bring  about  what  is  so  badly  needed. 

And  lastly,  we  need  to  look  at  what  we  can  do  globally,  because  that's  where 
our  threat  is  at.  As  long  as  there  is  one  child,  whether  they're  black,  white,  red  or 
whatever,  as  long  as  we  look  at  what  we  saw  on  the  video  that's  coming  from 
Mexico,  all  of  us  are  threatened. 

I  like  what  the  speaker  has  said  from  Canada.  When  we  go  to  work,  we  all  are 
different  colors.  But  when  we  come  out,  we're  all  the  same.  Bear  in  mind,  we  all 
are  workers  looking  for  a  better  life  for  ourselves  and  our  families  and  the  next 
generation.  Let's  go  back  home  and  do  that.  I  support  this  resolution  wholeheart- 
edly. Thank  you.  (Applause) 

MAZUR:  Thank  you,  brother.  Thank  you. 

You've  heard  the  policy.  You've  heard  the  plan  and  the  program.  You've  heard 
the  comments  from  the  floor. 
All  those  in  favor,  say  aye. 
Any  opposed? 

It's  the  vote  and  so  ordered.  Thank  you. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
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Providing  a  New  Voice  for  Workers 
in  a  Changing  Economy 


The  U.S.  economy  is  soaring  in  ways  that  defy  expert  explanations.  The  stock 
market,  corporate  profits  and  executive  salaries  are  skyrocketing.  As  mainstream 
economists  debate  such  questions  as  "How  long  can  it  last'.'"  and  "How  high  will 
it  go?,"  most  working  families  wonder  when  they  will  regain  the  ground  they  lost 
over  the  past  two  decades. 

Ten  years  after  the  start  of  the  greatest  economic  boom  in  the  history  of  our  country, 
workers  are  seeing  only  marginal  changes  in  their  paychecks  despite  grow  ing  produc- 
tivity; many  are  maintaining  their  standards  of  living  only  by  holding  down  two  or 
three  jobs  or  by  sending  more  family  members  into  the  workforce. 

Nearly  40  years  after  our  nation  declared  a  war  on  poverty,  wealth  in  America 
is  distributed  more  unequally  than  at  any  time  since  the  1 92()s.  and  is  more  unequal 
than  in  any  other  industrialized  country.  In  1997.  the  top  10  percent  controlled  73 
percent  of  the  wealth.  These  are  generally  considered  prosperous  times,  thanks  to 
a  soaring  stock  market,  but  the  prosperity  has  accrued  to  the  fortunate  few:  Today, 
with  the  Dow  Jones  around  11,000.  the  net  wealth  of  the  average  American 
household  is  lower  than  it  was  in  1984.  when  the  Dow  was  at  1.000. 

And  as  U.S.  corporations  pursue  cheaper  labor,  less  regulation  and  nonunion 
sourcing  in  other  countries,  the  race  to  the  bottom  accelerates.  Workers  abroad 
aren't  the  only  ones  suffering  as  a  result:  U.S.  workers  and  their  communities 
continue  to  be  devastated  by  downsizing,  plant  closings  and  the  degradation  of 
family-sustaining  full-time  jobs  into  temporary,  contract  and  contingent  positions. 

As  the  largest  representative  of  working  people  in  this  country,  today's  unions 
have  the  greatest  responsibility  and  the  best  opportunity  to  make  this  increasingly 
global  economy  work  for  the  people  who  fuel  it. 

Our  most  direct  method  of  doing  so  is  by  extending  to  more  working  people 
the  economic  advantage  and  greater  control  over  one's  work  life  that  come  with 
union  membership  (see  Building  a  Broad  Movement  of  America's  Workers)  and 
increasing  our  efforts  to  make  clear  the  connection  between  strong  unions  and 
working  families'  well-being.  America's  unions  cannot  meet  our  goals  for  working 
families  unless  we  gain  strength;  we  cannot  gain  strength  unless  we  grow;  and  we 
cannot  grow  unless  we  organize. 

While  we  intensify  efforts  to  build  our  movement,  we  will  continue  to  work 
with  affiliate  unions  and  state  and  local  councils  to  expand  the  reach  of  Common 
Sense  Economics  education  and  Membership  Education  and  Mobilization  for 
Organizing  training.  At  the  same  time,  through  the  Working  for  America  Institute's 
High-Road  Regional  Partnerships  effort,  we  will  intervene  in  local  economies  to 
create  and  keep  good,  family-sustaining  jobs,  enabling  us  to  retain  today's  mem- 
bers and  gain  new  members  through  accretion. 

Internationally,  we  will  work  to  promote  and  enforce  rules  for  the  global 
economy  that  will  include  the  core  conventions  of  the  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation (freedom  of  association,  the  right  to  bargain  collectively,  prohibition  of  child 
and  forced  labor  and  nondiscrimination)  to  stop  the  race  to  the  bottom  and  begin 
to  make  the  global  economy  work  for  working  people. 
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In  addition  to  organizing  workers,  the  AFL-CIO  and  member  unions  will  intensify 
efforts  to  organize  workers'  assets  through  the  nonprofit  Center  for  Working  Capital. 
The  center,  launched  in  1997,  will  expand  its  work  to  help  union  pension  fund  trustees 
and  managers  organize  the  $6  trillion  in  workers'  retirement  assets  to  ensure  it  is  used 
in  workers'  best  interests.  The  center  will  provide  additional  support  for  "active 
ownership"  and  share  information  about  shareholder  proposals  sponsored  by  union 
funds.  The  center  also  will  evaluate  investment  managers'  handling  of  proxy  votes  and 
publish  results  showing  to  what  extent  managers  are  protecting  the  long-term  economic 
interests  of  plan  participants  and  beneficiaries. 

We  will  scrutinize  corporations,  not  just  in  the  boardroom,  but  also  in  our 
communities.  The  AFL-CIO  will  build  on  an  initiative  started  in  1999  to  expose 
corporate  efforts  to  shed  responsibilities  toward  working  people  and  our  commu- 
nities. We  will  continue  to  evaluate  corporate  citizenship  and  document  examples 
of  employer  attempts  to  place  more  of  the  burden  of  health  insurance,  retirement 
security  and  taxation  on  the  shoulders  of  workers. 

Through  bargaining  relationships  and  greater  solidarity,  we  will  help  affiliate 
unions  amplify  workers'  voice  on  the  job  while  advocating  public  policies  that 
encourage  corporations  toward  high-road  behavior.  The  Working  for  America 
Institute  will  identify  and  share  best  labor-management  practices  and  demonstrate 
that  companies  are  more  likely  to  compete  successfully  when  workers  have  a  voice. 

The  federation  also  will  examine  trends  in  collective  bargaining  and  assist 
affiliate  unions  in  seizing  bargaining  opportunities.  We  will  provide  research  and 
other  technical  assistance  for  affiliates  organizing  and  bargaining  with  multina- 
tional employers  and  work  through  the  Solidarity  Center  to  strengthen  U.S. 
workers'  solidarity  with  workers  across  the  globe,  assist  independent  trade  unions 
abroad  and  mobilize  members  around  workers'  rights  and  environmental  protec- 
tion in  international  trade  and  investment  initiatives. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Jay  Mazur,  Ed  Fire  and  all  who  spoke  on 
the  resolution. 

Each  year,  the  AFL-CIO  recognizes  individuals  who  have  demonstrated  excep- 
tional humanitarian  service  to  working  families  and  our  communities  with  the 
presentation  of  the  Murray-Green-Meany-Kirkland  Award.  Named  for  our  emeri- 
tus presidents,  the  CIO's  Philip  Murray,  the  AFL's  William  Green  and  the 
AFL-CIO's  George  Meany  and  Lane  Kirkland,  this  award  has  a  history  of  more 
than  50  years. 

Today,  we  present  the  1999  award  to  a  dynamic  group  of  young  activists  who 
make  me  very  excited  about  the  future  of  America  and  America's  union  movement: 
The  members  of  the  United  Students  Against  Sweatshops. 

For  the  past  two  years,  these  students  have  pushed  their  university  administra- 
tors to  take  responsibility  for  the  labor  conditions  under  which  their  licensed 
products  are  made.  They  have  demanded  strong  codes  of  conduct  for  licensees  that 
provide  workers  living  wages  and  the  freedom  to  choose  a  union.  They  have  fought 
for  full  public  disclosure  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  where  licensed  products 
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are  made  to  allow  monitoring  of  working  conditions  and  assist  in  organizing 
campaigns. 

In  meeting  the  challenges  of  a  global  economy,  the  American  union  movement 
needs  new  allies.  Let  me  tell  you,  these  students  are  some  very  persuasive  allies. 
Their  first  campus  victories  on  full  public  disclosure  followed  a  series  of  admini- 
stration occupations  that  started  at  Duke  University  and  spread  to  Georgetown, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  North  Carolina  and  Arizona. 

Before  I  introduce  the  students  who  are  here  to  accept  this  award,  let  me  take  a 
minute  to  show  you  a  little  of  what  they've  been  up  to. 

...A  video  presentation  on  United  Students  Against  Sweatshops  was  shown  to 
the  delegation.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  present  the  Munay-Green-Meany-Kirk- 
land  Award  to  the  United  Students  Against  Sweatshops,  and  to  introduce  to  you 
Laura  McSpedon  of  Georgetown  University;  Nicole  Drake  and  Jeff  Zimmerman 
of  Occidental  College:  and  Arlen  Benjamin  Gomez  of  UCLA.  (Applause) 

On  behalf  of  the  students,  may  I  introduce  Laura  McSpedon. 

LAURA  McSPEDON 
Georgetown  University 
United  Students  Against  Sweatshops 

Thank  you  so  much,  President  Sweeney,  for  your  kind  introduction  and  for  the 
incredible  support  that  you  have  given  our  movement. 

The  support  of  the  AFL-CIO,  UNITE  and  many  other  unions  has  really  made 
an  incredible  difference  for  us,  and  on  behalf  of  thousands  of  students  across  the 
country,  I  sincerely  thank  you. 

Issues  like  sweatshops  and  workplace  abuse  are  certainly  not  new  to  anyone  in 
this  room.  But  we're  witnessing  the  growth  of  new  and  exciting  partnerships  to 
address  these  problems.  Students  are  traveling  to  countries  like  El  Salvador. 
Mexico  and  Indonesia  to  meet  with  workers.  U.S.  labor  leaders  are  going  on  similar 
delegations,  like  the  one  described  by  Executive  Vice  President  Chavez- 
Thompson.  And  students,  workers  and  union  leaders  in  the  U.S.  are  meeting  on 
occasions  like  this  one  to  discuss  how  we  can  best  support  one  another  and  work 
together  to  overcome  these  injustices. 

I  remember  when  I  first  became  aware  of  the  incredible  abuse  and  exploitation 
that's  so  common  in  the  garment  industry.  I  felt  completely  overwhelmed  and 
couldn't  imagine  that  we'd  ever  be  able  to  change  things.  I  can  remember  thinking 
that  companies  like  Nike  were  just  too  popular  and  too  powerful  and  that  we'd 
never  be  able  to  have  an  impact  on  them. 

This  attitude  first  started  to  change  when  I  first  heard  the  idea  for  the  Sweat  Free 
Campus  campaign.  While  I  was  a  Union  Summer  intern,  a  woman  named  Jenny 
Coglin  and  a  few  student  interns  from  UNITE  came  to  my  Union  Summer  site  to 
talk  to  us  about  the  resurgence  of  sweatshops  and  some  ideas  that  students  had 
about  what  we  could  do  about  this  problem. 

What  students  can  do  and  have  been  doing  for  the  last  two  years  is  simple.  We 
can  force  our  universities  to  take  responsibility  for  the  conditions  in  the  factories 


that  make  T-shirts  like  this  one  and  the  ones  that  these  students  are  wearing  and 
that  they  sell  in  our  college  bookstores  and  in  stores  across  the  country. 

Our  universities  profit  from  sweatshop  labor  by  licensing  their  names  and  logos 
to  companies  like  Nike,  and  students  have  the  power  to  change  that. 

The  tour  students  standing  here  this  afternoon  represent  over  100  campuses 
across  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  We're  organizing  on  ourcampuses  and  we're  growing 
each  and  every  day.  Companies  have  just  begun  to  see  what  we're  capable  of.  and 
they're  clearly  getting  scared.  (Applause) 

Just  how  scai  ed  they  are  became  clear  last  week.  Students  in  the  anti-sweatshop 
movement  scored  an  enormous  victory  against  the  most  powerful  company  in  this 
business  when  Nike  disclosed  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  factories  that  make 
clothes  for  Georgetown,  Duke,  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  the  University 
of  Michigan  and  the  University  of  Arizona.  (Applause) 

Thank  you.  This  is  truly  an  amazing  victory,  considering  that  just  a  year  ago 
Nike  was  saying  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  just  this.  They  said  they'd  go 
out  of  business,  that  they'd  lose  their  competitive  advantage,  and  that  we  didn't 
really  need  to  know  where  the  factories  were  because  there  weren't  any  problems 
in  their  factories. 

But  they  were  lying,  and  we  knew  that  they  were  lying.  And  it  was  student 
pressure,  student  protests  and  student  organizing  that  forced  them  to  admit  this. 

Knowing  where  these  factories  are  located  removes  the  veil  of  secrecy  that 
surrounds  the  sweatshop  industry  and  allows  it  to  persist.  Now  we  will  know 
what's  going  on  in  our  factories,  and  students  will  be  able  to  mobilize  and  support 
workers  who  are  organizing  around  the  world. 

Public  disclosure  of  factory  names  and  addresses  is  why  students  at  six  different 
universities  decided  to  sit  in  the  offices  of  their  university  administrators  last 
spring.  In  February  at  Georgetown,  26  of  us  sat  in  our  president's  office  for  85 
hours — that's  four  days — to  demand  full  public  disclosure.  (Applause) 

And  this  week  we're  just  starting  to  see  what  those  sit-ins  accomplished. 
Knowing  where  factories  are  located  is  an  essential  first  step  to  fixing  the  problems 
that  are  in  these  factories,  but  it  is  just  a  first  step. 

We're  not  going  to  take  this  victory  and  rest.  There's  much  more  to  do.  But  the 
good  news  is  that  each  day  we  receive  calls  from  students  across  the  country  who 
are  excited  to  join  this  movement  for  workers'  rights. 

The  passion  of  students  across  the  country  has  been  inspirational  and  is  matched 
only  by  the  passion  and  courage  of  the  women  and  men  who  live  with  this 
oppression  each  day  and  still  have  the  courage  to  speak  out  against  it. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  many  of  the  workers  who  make  the  clothes  for 
our  universities  when  I  traveled  to  Central  America  with  a  delegation  of  students 
with  the  National  Labor  Committee.  This  experience  affected  me  deeply  and 
helped  me  to  understand  the  urgency  and  the  importance  of  the  work  that  we're 
engaged  in. 

In  El  Salvador,  Honduras  and  Nicaragua,  I  met  with  women  who  worked  in 
factories  where  they  were  forced  to  take  pregnancy  tests  and  birth  control  pills  to 
get  and  to  keep  their  jobs;  where  they  often  worked  1 0  to  1 2  hours  each  day  without 
overtime  pay;  where  the  air  and  the  water  were  so  dirty  that  people  regularly 
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became  ill.  And  where  workers  who  tried  to  speak  out  and  to  organize  were  brutally 
repressed,  fired  and  blacklisted. 

The  obstacles  that  these  workers  face  are  profound.  Visiting  these  places  made 
me  realize  how  powerful  the  forces  we're  up  against  can  be.  But  getting  to  know 
other  student  activists,  other  labor  activists  and  the  men  and  women  who  face  this 
oppression  each  day  and  still  have  the  courage  to  speak  out  made  me  realize  how 
powerful  we  can  be  working  together. 

Giovani  Fuentes,  a  union  organizer  from  El  Salvador  who's  been  receiving 
death  threats  for  his  efforts  to  organize  workers  in  a  factory  that  makes  clothes  for 
the  Kathie  Lee  Gilford  line  of  clothing,  was  in  the  U.S.  last  month  speaking  to 
workers  across  the  country. 

He  said  something  that  I'll  never  forget  and  that  I  think  beautifully  summarizes 
the  relationship  between  students  and  workers.  He  said,  "I  want  to  give  you  spirit 
for  your  struggle,  because  it  will  undoubtedly  strengthen  ours." 

I'm  touched  by  Giovani's  words,  and  I'm  inspired  by  the  power  of  these 
growing  alliances  between  students  and  workers  across  the  world. 

I  look  forward  to  continuing  to  share  our  spirit  with  all  of  you,  and  to  being 
strengthened  by  the  spirit  that  you  share  with  us.  Thank  you  so  much.  (Standing 
ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Laura,  and  thanks  to  all  of  you.  We'd  like 
to  present  jackets  to  these  four  courageous  students  as  a  token  from  the  delegates 
to  this  convention,  and  we  thank  all  of  you  for  your  great  work.  Thank  you  very 
much.  (Applause) 

Those  of  you  who  would  like  to  meet  these  great  students  may  do  so  after  the 
session  in  Room  506,  which  is  up  the  escalator  one  floor. 

Now  it  is  my  honor  and  privilege  to  introduce  the  new  director  general  of  the 
International  Labor  Organization.  Let  me  tell  you  why  this  man  and  this  organi- 
zation are  so  very  important  to  everyone  in  this  hall,  our  members  and  families  and 
working  families  all  around  the  world.  When  we  speak  of  labor  rights  at  work,  we 
are  talking  about  the  internationally  recognized  right  to  organize  and  right  to 
bargain,  and  the  prohibition  of  child  labor,  forced  labor  and  discrimination.  That 
is  the  mandate  of  the  ILO,  and  that  is  the  mission  of  our  next  speaker. 

For  three  decades,  Juan  Somavia  has  dedicated  his  life  to  fighting  to  secure 
justice  for  working  people.  Exiled  from  his  home  country  of  Chile  during  the 
Pinochet  dictatorship,  he  returned  after  democracy  was  restored  to  serve  his 
country  as  ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

A  great  man  and  a  great  labor  leader — it  is  a  great  moment  in  history  to  have 
Juan  Somavia  at  the  helm  of  the  International  Labor  Organization.  (Applause) 

JUAN  SOMAVIA 
Director  General,  International  Labor  Organization 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much.  President  Sweeney,  delegates,  guests  and 
friends.  Thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  I  am  honored  to  be  here. 
...Juan  Somavia  addressed  the  delegation  in  Spanish.  (Applause) 
All  of  you  embody  the  struggles  for  social  justice  and  human  dignity.  A  number 
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of  your  international  guests  come  directly  from  the  front  line  of  the  fight  for 
freedom.  They  are  symbolized  by  the  presence  of  Muchtar  Pakpahan  of  Indonesia 
and  of  Branislav  Canak  of  Serbia.  They  have  been  mentioned,  but  I  want  to  mention 
them  again,  because  the  essence  of  what  the  labor  movement  is  about  is  solidarity. 
It  is  never  forgetting  that  there  are  people  somewhere  who  do  not  have  the  same 
advantages  that  you  are  having  here  today.  And  we  can  never  forget  that  that  is 
part  of  what  your  values  are  all  about,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  that. 

But  I  would  wish  that  one  more  person  could  have  been  with  us  today,  as  he 
had  been  in  the  past.  I  refer  to  my  fellow  Chilean,  Manuel  Bustos.  Manuel  Bustos 
died  last  month.  Manuel  was  an  historic  trade  union  leader  who  led  the  fight  against 
dictatorship  in  Chile  for  nearly  two  decades.  In  the  darkest  moments,  you  and  the 
others  in  the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade  Unions — and  Louis 
Anderson  is  here  with  us  today — stood  by  us  Chilean  democrats.  We  do  not  forget. 
Your  solidarity  is  also  pail  of  our  success.  Thank  you  again  for  having  cared  at  the 
moment.  It  was  important  for  our  country. 

Mr.  President,  you  made  a  very  good  introduction,  which  I  want  to  thank  you 
for.  but  I  have  to  make  one  small  correction.  I  came  back  to  Chile  before  democracy 
was  recovered.  And  I  went  there  in  about  1983,  because  you  have  to  recover 
democracy  from  within.  You  have  to  organize  from  within.  It  was  from  within  the 
realities  of  that  country  that  we  were  going  to  be  able  to  get  rid  of  our  dictatorship. 

And  my  old  life  has  highlighted  the  simple  but  fundamental  truth:  that  there  is 
no  social  progress  in  any  field  without  social  struggle.  It  doesn't  happen  any  other 
way. 

The  capacity  to  organize  and  mobilize  for  a  cause  is  the  foundation  for  a  better 
life  for  all  of  us  and  even  a  better  life  for  our  children.  We  know  that  mobilization 
and  organization  is  key  for  negotiation,  but  we  know  that  to  negotiate,  we  also  need 
to  be  able  to  put  people  on  the  street.  These  two  things  go  hand  in  hand,  and  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  we  keep  the  capacity  to  sit  down  at  the  tabie  in  the  halls 
of  power  and  at  the  same  time  to  show  that  there  is  strength  behind  the  people  who 
are  talking  in  the  names  of  workers. 

That  is  why  the  right  to  organize  is  such  a  fundamental  human  right.  When  I 
hear  sometimes  people  in  the  economic  organizations  say,  "But  prove  to  me  that 
trade  union  organizations  contribute  to  productivity,"  I  say,  "Look,  sorry,  you're 
just  missing  the  point."  This  has  to  do  with  essential  human  rights  that  we  all  have 
in  whatever  field  of  life.  This  is  as  citizens,  we  can  organize  in  any  field  of  life. 
This  is  organizing  in  the  essence  of  a  society  that  is  a  productive  system  and  its 
workers. 

Organization  is  the  motor,  but  you  know  well  that  it  must  be  given  direction  by 
values,  decency,  fairness,  justice,  solidarity.  It  also  needs  leadership  and  vision, 
and  you  have  a  lot  of  that  in  this  room. 

Organization  must  bear  results  in  terms  of  better  legislation  and  changes  in 
behavior  and  consciousness.  You  also  need  courage.  We've  seen  some  of  that 
courage  in  some  of  the  films  that  have  been  presented  here. 

You  know  well  that  it  can  be  dangerous  to  be  an  organizer.  In  Latin  America 
and  other  regions,  you  risk  your  life. 

Put  all  of  that  together  and  we  can  all  make  a  difference.  I  saw  from  this 
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morning's  discussion  thai  the  AFL-CIO  is  doing  just  that,  and  I  salute  very  much 
your  achievements.  I  had  a  sense  of  energy  running  through  this  room,  of 
innovation,  of  modernity .  of  referring  and  informing  about  activities  here  and  there 
which  showed  a  capacity  to  look  at  the  world  of  today,  to  look  at  the  problems  of 
today  and  to  reinvent  yourself  in  terms  of  traditional  ways  of  organizing  and 
transmitting  your  message. 

I  found  that  there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  experience  gathered  in  this  room. 
My  conclusion  listening  to  you  this  morning  was  to  say,  "Don't  keep  it  to  yourself. 
Share  it  with  the  rest  of  the  world."  (Applause) 

Utilize  your  knowledge,  utilize  your  experience,  what  you  have  learned  here  in 
this  country.  You  are  far  ahead  of  so  many  other  ones.  Share  it  with  the  others.  Use 
the  ILO  as  a  way  of  projecting  and  making  known  what  you  are  doing  here.  Let's 
really  put  the  experience  of  the  American  labor  movement  at  the  service  of  all  the 
workers  in  the  world — I  offer  you  the  ILO  to  do  that.  (Applause) 

I  had  dinner  with  Jay  Mazur  the  other  day,  and  part  of  what  I  am  saying  today 
came  from  that  conversation  with  him,  in  which  he  explained  to  me  things  that 
were  being  done  in  Central  America.  Those  are  the  types  of  things  that  I  believe 
are  possible  to  do. 

This  afternoon,  I  want  firstly  to  tell  you  why  I  think  the  organization  I  lead  is 
important  to  what  you're  doing:  secondly,  I'll  refer  to  some  of  the  ground  rules  the 
ILO  is  developing  to  meet  the  challenge  of  globalization;  and,  lastly.  I  will  set  out 
the  basics  of  a  global  system  that  can  take  us  forward  into  a  new  millennium  with 
new  hope. 

The  International  Labor  Organization  is  the  only  place  where  trade  unions  sit 
down  with  governments  and  with  employers  at  the  world  level  and  on  an  equal 
footing.  You  own  part  of  the  company.  The  ILO  governing  body  has  28  govern- 
ment representatives — 14  workers  and  14  employers.  Twenty-five  percent  of  the 
company  belongs  to  the  workers  of  the  world.  It's  the  only  place  where  that 
happens. 

I  know  that  you're  banging  at  the  doors  of  other  institutions.  I  hope  that  you 
will  be  successful  in  doing  what  you  want  to  do.  But  today,  the  only  place  where 
you  define  policy  sitting  at  the  table  continues  to  be  the  ILO.  I  invite  you  to  use 
that  table,  to  make  it  real,  to  make  it  strong,  to  make  it  forceful,  because  it  is  your 
house,  it  is  your  table  and  it  is  your  point  of  entry  into  the  global  governance  of 
today,  because  the  ILO  belongs  to  the  whole  sets  of  institutions.  It  is  your  seat  at 
the  table  of  global  governance. 

Its  mandate  is  to  promote  social  justice  by  making  the  world  of  work  better, 
defending  workers'  rights  because  everyone  at  work  has  rights.  This  sometimes 
people  forget,  as  we  saw  again  from  some  of  the  films — that  very  simple  propo- 
sition that  anybody  at  work  has  rights.  This  is  what  the  ILO  stands  for  first  and 
foremost:  Helping  create  the  enterprises  and  the  decent  jobs  without  which  those 
rights  cannot  take  hold,  making  workplaces  safe,  extending  social  protection  and 
cementing  the  partnerships  between  unions,  employers  and  governments  that  can 
make  all  of  this  happen  sooner. 

When  I  took  office  as  director  general  in  March,  I  set  about  the  task  of  renewing 
the  ILO  at  their  annual  conference  in  June,  which  culminated  in  the  historical  visit 
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of  President  Clinton.  The  organization  united  around  a  new  agenda  for  decent 
work. 

I  believe  that  the  notion  of  decent  work  and  the  aspiration  for  decent  work  is 
the  most  widespread  aspiration  worldwide  after  the  need  for  basic  human  rights.  I 
can  go  out  on  the  street  at  anyplace  in  the  world  and  say,  look,  I'm  the  director 
general  of  the  ILO  and  people  are  going  to  look  at  me  and  say,  "What  does  that 
mean?"  If  I  say  I  head  an  organization  whose  main  function  is  to  promote  decent 
work,  people  will  say,  "Tell  me  about  it.  What  are  you  doing?  What  do  you  do? 
Are  you  effective?  Can  you  do  it?" 

So  decent  work,  I  believe,  is  the  biggest  aspiration  of  people  worldwide.  The 
very  simple  notion  that  work  should  be  able  to  permit  you  to  raise  a  family,  to  send 
kids  to  school,  eventually  to  have  a  pension  that  is  a  decent  pension.  But  we  know 
that  globalization  is  the  defining  characteristic  of  our  times.  We  will  not  stop  it  but 
we  must  shape  it  and  give  it  governance. 

We  have  heard  this  afternoon  that  the  benefits  of  the  economic  forces  that  have 
been  unleashed  are  not  reaching  enough  people.  Moreover,  many  have  been 
back-sliding.  The  economy  is  driven  by  decisions  over  which  the  vast  majority  of 
people  feel  they  have  no  control,  as  exemplified  by  the  global  financial  casino  that 
led  to  the  Asian  crisis.  But  you  above  all  see  and  feel  the  impact  in  your  American 
workplaces,  homes  and  communities.  As  we  have  heard,  for  too  many,  globaliza- 
tion has  meant  a  reality  of  insecurity,  hardships  and  inequality. 

As  head  of  a  global  organization,  I  invite  you  to  cast  your  eyes  beyond  your 
frontiers,  to  take  in  the  fact  that  1.3  billion  people  survive  on  less  than  one  dollar 
a  day.  We  cannot  forget  them. 

And  absorb  the  outstanding  fact — and  though  we  have  played  with  these  figures 
with  many  comments  this  afternoon.  I  have  another  one — that  the  combined  wealth 
of  the  world's  richest  200  people  is  greater  than  the  annual  income  of  the  poorest 
two  and  a  half  billion  of  our  fellow  human  beings. 

Somebody  said  today  this  is  an  incredible  story.  We  heard  that  from  Repre- 
sentative Gephardt.  It  is  an  incredible  story.  The  word  outrage  was  mentioned.  If 
there  is  any  reason  for  outrage,  this  is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  reasons  to  be 
outraged  by  a  system  that  can  produce  this. 

Somewhere  down  the  road,  somewhere  down  the  road,  the  global  economy  lost 
its  moral  compass,  and  we  have  to  re-establish  a  certain  level  of  morality  in  what 
this  is  all  about. 

We  need  to  act,  to  actually  put  that  human  face  on  that  we've  spoken  so  much 
about  putting  on  the  global  economy.  Why  don't  we  go  ahead  and  do  it?  Put  a 
human  face  on  the  global  economy.  We  need  to  make  markets  work  foreverybody. 

President  Sweeney,  I  want  to  welcome  the  AFL-CIO's  agenda  of  new  interna- 
tionalism set  out  in  the  resolution  before  the  convention.  It  shows  that  you  are  ready 
to  go  out  to  meet  the  challenge  of  globalization,  not  to  retreat  from  it. 

It  shows  recognition  that  the  future  of  American  workers  is  inextricably  linked 
to  those  of  your  brothers  and  sisters  everywhere  around  the  globe  because,  as  the 
ILO  stated  in  its  historic  Philadelphia  declaration,  approved  here  in  the  United  States 
already  in  1944,  poverty  anywhere  constitutes  a  threat  to  prosperity  everywhere. 

But  you  want  fair  rules,  and  you  are  right.  At  the  ILO,  we're  already  putting  in 
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place  the  social  ground  rules  of  the  global  economy.  Last  year,  employers, 
governments  and  trade  unions  of  the  ILO  adopted  a  declaration  of  fundamental 
principles  and  rights  at  work.  For  the  first  time,  this  declaration  commits  all 
countries  to  respect  workers*  fundamental  rights. 

These  rights  concern  organization  and  collective  bargaining,  forced  labor,  child 
labor  and  discrimination.  By  promoting  these  rights,  by  assisting  countries  to 
realize  and  be  accountable  for  their  commitments,  the  ILO  will  be  helping  to  level 
the  playing  field,  tripping  up  at  the  starting  post  those  who  would  run  the  race  to 
the  bottom. 

This  declaration  is  no  miracle  solution,  because  we  don't  have  miracle  solu- 
tions, and  I  come  back  to  the  idea  that  in  the  end.  it's  struggle  that  makes  a 
difference.  It  is  no  vaccination  against  the  ills  afflicting  the  world  of  work,  but  it 
is  an  effective  and  additional  tool  in  your  hands  and  those  who  share  your  goals. 
It  backs  and  supports  your  activism  without  which.  I  repeat,  we  can  expect  little. 

Following  up  on  the  declaration,  the  ILO  conference  this  year  adopted  by 
absolute  and  unprecedented  unanimity  a  convention  for  the  elimination  of  the 
worst  forms  of  child  labor.  Its  aim  is  immediate  action  to  end  the  abhorrent 
exploitation  of  children  in  work  that  places  them  in  physical,  psychological  and 
moral  danger.  I  don't  need  to  labor  the  point.  We  saw  it  in  videos.  We  heard  the 
activists  participating  in  work  to  do  away  with  child  labor. 

This  is  a  global  cause  which  I  believe  we  all  have  to  join  in.  I  invite  you  to  do 
just  that  as  I  have  also  done  with  the  American  business  community  represented 
at  the  ILO.  I  think  that  we  have  to  look  at  this  issue  as  adults.  We  have  spoken  so 
much  about  solidarity  among  generations  in  so  many  fields,  environment  and 
others,  education,  pensions. 

And  I  ask  myself,  isn't  the  first  solidarity  that  we  as  adults  owe  the  children  of 
the  world  to  stop  child  labor,  to  begin  with  the  worst,  the  most  abhorrent  forms  of 
child  labor?  Aren't  we  prepared  in  a  world  without  causes,  in  a  world  devoid  of 
things  that  galvanize  our  visions  and  our  values  and  our  desire  to  act  and  the 
personal  will  to  make  a  difference? 

We  don't  have  global  causes  today.  Couldn't  we  make  the  eradication  of  child 
labor,  beginning  with  the  worst  forms  of  child  labor,  a  global  cause  in  which  we're 
all  engaged,  and  we  utilize  the  instrument  that  ILO  has  put  on  the  table  to  do  this. 

I  truly  believe  that  this  can  be  done,  but  it  can  only  result  if  we  take  the  issue 
out  of  the  realm  of  the  logic  and  we  put  it  in  the  realm  of  the  heart,  we  take  it  out 
of  the  many  alternatives  that  one  would  have  in  order  to  organize  and  mobilize 
and  put  it  in  the  realm  of  the  ethics  and  the  moral  thing  to  do  today. 

I  want  to  mention  that  because  I  believe  that  speaking  here  in  your  convention, 
we  also  have  to  remind  ourselves  and  to  remember  that  we  live  in  a  world  that 
doesn't  want  us  to  have  values,  that  doesn't  want  us  to  have  visions,  that  wants  to 
bring  us  down  to  the  idea  that  we  only  have  to  care  for  the  material  and  the  concrete, 
and  that  no  society  without  some  sort  of  moral  compass  will  actually  deliver  the 
types  of  struggles  in  which  we're  all  involved.  I  would  very  much  like  that  you 
take  up  the  cause  of  child  labor.  (Applause) 

The  ILO's  agenda  for  decent  work  is  a  critical  part  of  what  must  be  done  to 
make  the  global  market  work  for  everybody.  It  has  to  be  there,  but  alone,  it  will 
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not  be  enough.  Every  day  that  passes  brings  additional  evidence  of  the  need  for 
improved  international  action  in  the  governance  of  the  global  economy.  I  have  said 
it,  I  have  repeated,  and  I  will  say  it  again  here.  In  this  respect,  the  system  of 
international  organizations  is  underperforming. 

The  problem  is  that  each  of  these  organizations  is  working  separately,  happily 
pursuing  its  own  policies  in  its  own  often  bureaucratic  way  with  insufficient  regard 
to  what  others  are  doing  and  what  are  the  needs  of  the  people. 

The  WTO  is  busy  with  a  new  millennium  round.  You  have  talked  a  lot  about 
it  today.  Let  me  tell  you  that  I  share  the  need  for  it  to  be  a  true  development  round 
that  will  bring  concrete  benefits  to  developing  countries  and  to  working  families 
worldwide.  We  already  have  the  experience  of  the  Uruguay  Round.  We  do  not 
want  to  repeat  it. 

The  IMF  is  assigning  the  new  financial  architecture.  The  World  Bank  is 
constructing  a  comprehensive  development  framework.  We  of  the  ILO  are  going 
ahead  with  decent  work.  The  United  Nations  development  group  is  active  in  many 
fields.  At  worst,  these  efforts  can  be  contradictory  and  work  at  cross-purposes.  At 
best,  they  may  lack  coherence  and  thus  effectiveness. 

We  need  to  make  these  organizations  work  together  within  each  of  their  own 
fields  of  competence.  Let  me  be  clear  about  what  I  mean.  We  need  a  shared  project 
of  governance  for  the  global  economy  that  puts  the  needs  of  people,  your  needs  as 
workers,  at  the  heart  of  decision  making.  We  have  reached  the  limits  of  piecemeal 
solutions. 

I  have  made  it  clear  that  the  ILO  is  ready  to  champion  the  cause  of  integrating 
a  social  dimension  into  the  globalization  process.  We  have  the  knowledge,  the 
expertise  and  the  commitment.  Each  organization  has  something  to  offer,  but  it 
will  add  up  to  a  great  deal  more  if  we  act  together  with  a  common  purpose  and  the 
interests  of  the  people  and  the  working  families  in  our  minds. 

Let  me  just  mention  some  areas  of  action  which  are  evident  if  we  would  have 
this  capacity  for  a  shared  project  of  governance  for  the  global  economy  to  respond 
to  people's  needs. 

We  need  to  promote  sustainable  growth,  poverty  reduction,  investment  and 
decent  work  as  worldwide  priorities. 

We  need  responses  to  the  particular  and  differentiated  needs  of  developing 
countries  and  their  people. 

We  need  to  empower  women  and  men  to  take  advantage  of  new  opportunities 
and  defend  their  rights. 

We  need  to  bring  the  reality  of  international  corporation  into  the  life  of  families, 
the  workplace  and  local  communities. 

We  need  to  stop  the  growth  of  inequality,  and  all  the  international  organizations 
urgently  need  to  look  for  solutions  through  the  eyes  of  people. 

I  am  often  asked  when  I  make  this  proposal.  "Well,  but  what  is  this  effort  of 
thinking  together  going  to  deliver?" 

1  say  the  most  important  thing  is  that  we  agree  on  the  types  of  policies  that  we 
want  to  pursue  and  to  what  objective.  And  my  proposal  of  getting  these  institutions 
to  think  together  is  because  that's  the  way  of  putting  the  human  security  agenda 
on  the  table,  the  security  of  people  on  the  table,  of  obliging  each  one  of  them  to 
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look  at  what  is  it  they're  doing  to  fortify  people  or  to  weaken  them. 

This  is  the  message  that  I  took  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  World  Bank  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  last  month,  and  I'll  be  repeating  it  on  every 
occasion  that  I  get. 

President  Sweeney,  colleagues,  I  stalled  by  talking  about  organization.  Let  me 
finish  up  with  it.  The  AFL-CIO  is  moving  ahead  securing  the  future  of  your 
movement  with  your  Union  Summer.  We  had  a  marvelous  small  program  yesterday 
for  foreign  visitors  on  Union  Summer,  and  one  of  the  persons  involved,  one  of  the 
young  people  involved,  summed  it  up,  from  my  point  of  view,  in  a  marvelous  way. 

She  said,  when  asked  on  camera,  "Well,  what  do  you  feel  about  this  program? 
What  do  you  feel  about  going  into  these  companies  and  asking  these  questions 
and,  you  know,  having  this  tension  in  the  air?" 

She  said,  "Scary  but  cool." 

And  let  me  tell  you,  scary  but  cool  is  a  great  definition  of  what  organizing  is  all 
about,  and  I  want  to  finish  by  what  I  said  at  the  beginning.  Why  don't  you  put  your 
experience  at  the  service  of  the  workers  of  the  world?  Why  don't  you  use  the  ILO 
and  use  the  infrastructure  and  the  places  that  we  have  in  order  to  transmit  what  you 
know  in  order  to  help  others  do  what  you  had  to  do? 

You  know  that  technical  assistance,  you  know  that  helping  others  help  them- 
selves, cuts  the  period  through  which  you  had  to  go  for  such  a  long  time.  It  permits 
others  not  to  have  to  go  exactly  through  the  same  processes  that  you  did. 

You  can  help  an  enormous  amount  of  families  throughout  the  world  if  you  put 
your  knowledge,  experience  and  dynamism  at  the  service  of  the  world. 

I  invite  all  of  you  then  to  share  your  personal  experiences  and  knowledge  through 
the  ILO's  programs  to  support  workers  organizing  in  the  many  diff  erent  social  contexts 
around  the  world.  Join  the  ILO  to  help  other  workers  help  themselves. 

Everything  I  have  said  and  everything  the  ILO  stands  for  makes  it  obvious  that 
promoting  the  capacity  and  the  right  of  working  people  to  organize  is  a  top  priority 
for  the  organization.  If  I  had  to  think  about  the  future  when  I  retire  from  ILO  and 
I  could  see  that  as  a  result  of  some  ILO  action  there  were  more  workers  in  trade 
unions,  I  mean  stronger  trade  unions  than  when  I  arrived,  I  would  have  felt  that  I 
had  done  part  of  my  job.  (Applause) 

I  also  want  you  to  know  that  I  believe  I  have  a  particular  responsibility  to  raise 
my  voice  when  that's  the  way  to  do  it  or  to  act  behind  the  scenes  when  that's  the 
way  to  do  it,  to  protect  the  security  of  trade  union  organizers  throughout  the  world. 
I  have  done  it,  and  I  will  continue  to  do  it,  and  I  believe  that  if  there  is  one  person 
in  the  world  whose  responsibility  is  to  do  that  when  the  security  of  organizers,  of 
leaders  and  organizers,  is  in  danger  is  precisely  the  director  general  of  the  ILO,  and 
I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  there  whenever  my  voice  will  be  needed,  as  I  say, 
publicly  or  privately.  Sometimes  it's  one  way;  sometimes  it's  the  other.  But  I  want 
you  to  know  that  my  voice  is  going  to  be  there.  (Applause) 

President  Sweeney,  you  have  said  that  it  is  an  exciting  time  to  be  a  trade  unionist 
in  the  United  States,  and  so  it  is.  I've  seen  it  today.  I  can  tell  you  that  it  is  also  a 
pretty  exciting  time  to  be  at  the  International  Labor  Organization  today. 

Let's  join  hands  and  move  ahead  together.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Standing 
ovation) 
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Don't  think  that  I'm  staying  here  because  I'm  still  waiting  for  applause.  No.  I 
asked  the  permission  of  President  Sweeney  to  stay  on  to  introduce  the  next  speaker. 
I'm  talking  about  Craig  Kielburger.  I  felt  that  what  he  has  done  was  so  extraordi- 
nary that  I  wanted  to  share  in  the  excitement  of  having  him  here  again.  You  have 
heard  him  before.  He  has  worked  throughout  the  world. 

Just  fouryears  ago,  appalled  by  the  murder  of  freed  child  slave  and  activist  Iqbal 
Masih  in  Pakistan,  Craig  Kielburger,  then  just  a  12-year-old  young  man,  decided 
to  do  something  about  the  tragedy  of  child  labor.  And  do  something  he  did.  forging 
a  new  model  for  action,  children  helping  children,  and  through  it  Craig  has  helped 
raise  awareness  of  the  child  labor  problem  and  built  a  network  of  a  hundred 
thousand  young  colleagues  in  20  countries. 

Working  with  an  enormous  amount  of  groups,  including  the  ILO,  Craig  has 
proven  to  a  new  generation  what  we  in  this  room  already  know:  Social  dialogue 
and  change  can  happen  if  we  do  the  work  and  do  it  with  passion,  and  passion  he 
has  and  conviction  he  has  and  strength  and  force  and  moral  authority  he  has  and 
has  acquired. 

Your  convention  today  has  dealt  with  organization,  with  internationalism,  with 
the  fight  for  justice.  Craig  Kielburger  symbolizes  them  all.  He  has  been  honored 
with  many  distinctions.  I  am  proud  to  intixxluce  a  leader,  not  a  leader  of  tomorrow, 
but  a  leader  of  today,  the  leader  of  Free  the  Children.  (Applause) 

CRAIG  KIELBURGER 
Free  the  Children 

Thank  you  very  much  for  that  wonderf  ul  introduction,  but  before  I  say  another 
word,  I  want  to  say  congratulations  to  those  university  students  who  came  up  here 
who  had  organized  in  their  local  campuses  and  who  are  carrying  the  message  of 
labor  and  workers'  rights,  and  I  believe  they  deserve  another  round  of  applause. 
(Applause) 

In  fact,  it's  fantastic  being  here.  It's  like  a  family  reunion  is  the  only  way  I  can 
compare  it  to,  running  into  familiar  faces,  great  big  hugs.  In  fact,  when  I  saw 
President  Sweeney  yesterday,  he  walked  up  to  me,  and  he  said,  "Craig,  you've 
grown.  I  remember  when  you  were  just  that  tall." 

But  it  truly  is  a  friendship,  and  it  truly  is  a  family,  and  I'm  honored  to  be  part 
of  it.  (Applause) 

As  mentioned,  I  first  got  involved  when  I  was  12  years  old  reading  a  newspaper 
article  about  a  freed  child  who  raised  his  voice  and  was  shot  dead  when  he  was  12 
years  old.  And  I  looked  at  my  life  and  I  looked  at  his,  and  I  was  shocked  by  the 
differences. 

And  over  the  past  four  years,  I've  had  the  chance  to  meet  children  who  are 
laboring  away  in  the  sweatshops  and  in  the  fields,  in  the  factories,  children  like 
8-year-old  Jeremy.  I  met  him  in  the  garbage  dumps  of  the  Philippines,  and  he 
worked  scavenging  through  the  trash  and  the  rotting  food  and  the  medical  waste 
trying  to  find  anything  simply  to  survive. 

Or  the  children  who  work  in  the  sugar  cane  fields  of  Brazil,  children  who  use 
huge  machetes,  like  literally  this  long,  razor  shaip,  in  order  to  cut  the  sugar  cane. 
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Or  children  such  as  a  9-year-old  girl  whom  I  met  in  the  southern  part  of  India 
who  worked  in  a  recycling  factory,  and  her  job  was  separating  used  syringes  and 
needles,  taking  them  apart  piece  by  piece  for  their  plastics  and  for  their  metal.  No 
gloves.  She  didn't  even  own  a  single  pair  of  shoes.  And  at  one  point,  we  even  saw 
her  step  on  the  pile  of  needles  to  get  to  the  other  side  where  her  workplace  was. 

But  it's  not  only  halfway  around  the  world,  it's  not  only  the  developing  nations 
where  children  are  suffering.  Even  here  in  the  United  States,  where  an  estimated 
300,000  children  are  working  in  the  factories,  in  the  sweatshops,  underground,  on 
the  streets  in  the  sex  trade  and  in  the  fields,  there  are  still  many  battles  to  be  fought, 
even  here  in  our  own  backyards. 

And  as  Congressman  Gephardt  said  this  morning,  it's  a  moral  outrage  that  in  a 
world  with  this  many  resources  and  a  world  this  wealthy,  still  one-fourth  of 
humanity  lives  in  absolute  poverty,  and  250  million  children  around  the  world  are 
forced  to  labor  simply  to  survive. 

In  a  world  where  every  year  we  spend  $800  billion  on  the  military,  $4(K)  billion 
on  cigarettes,  $180  billion  on  beer  and  $40  billion  on  golf.  Well,  you're  plotting, 
but  you  point  out  a  little  flip  side  to  that.  You  take  that  money,  even  just  a  little 
percent  of  it,  and  all  it  would  take  is  an  additional  $7  billion  to  put  every  single 
child  in  school.  That's  half  of  what  western  Europe  spends  on  ice  cream.  It  is  a 
moral  outrage  indeed.  It's  a  moral  outrage  that  we  can  put  a  man  on  the  moon,  or 
we  can  develop  a  nuclear  bomb,  but  we  cannot  feed  or  protect  our  children. 

No,  we  have  to  send  a  message  to  corporations.  We  have  to  send  a  message  to 
them  to  either  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of  human  rights  or  left  behind.  Because  look 
at  companies  like  Nike — you  just  saw  those  students  who  walked  up  here — look 
at  companies  like  Nike  that  are  forced  to  spend  tens  of  millions  in  damage  control 
and  public  relation  campaigns  because  of  people  who  are  raising  their  voices.  And 
we  have  to  let  these  corporations  know  that  investing  in  workers  and  investing  in 
their  families  is  not  only  a  good  investment,  but  it's  a  just  and  it's  a  humane  one. 
(Applause) 

And  I  want  to  applaud  all  of  you  for  addressing  the  issue  of  globalization. 
Because  if  we  are  truly  going  to  use  globalization  to  our  advantage,  if  we're  going 
to  truly  use  it  to  help  save  American  jobs,  then  we  have  to  look  overseas.  We  have 
to  help  establish  minimum  fair  wages,  help  establish  safe  working  conditions  and 
the  right  to  organize.  Because  that  is  the  only  way  that  we  will  stop  corporations 
trying  to  drive  this  world  into  a  race  to  the  bottom  for  the  lowest  labor  standards. 
We  have  to  rum  our  eyes  to  our  allies  around  the  world. 

In  fact,  yesterday  I  learned  about  the  AFL-CIO  campaign  to  carry  the  message 
of  organizing  to  university  students  this  summer,  to  carry  it  so  that  university 
students  will  carry  the  message  of  labor.  And  I  congratulate  all  of  you,  and  it's  a 
fantastic  initiative.  But  I  believe  we  have  to  start  even  younger.  I'm  personally  16, 
and  I  believe  that  we  have  to  go  into  the  high  schools  and  into  the  middle  schools 
and  reach  the  students  there.  (Applause) 

Because  it's  there  that  you  find  the  future  John  Sweeneys.  It's  there  that  you 
find  the  future  Somavias.  It's  there  that  you  find  the  future  Linda  Chavez- 
Thompsons.  It's  there  that  you  give  them  the  skills. 

Now,  we  in  Free  the  Children  are  organizing  leadership  training  camps, 
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reaching  out  to  the  high  schools,  reaching  out  to  the  middle  schools,  to  give  them 
the  skills,  the  self-respect,  the  empowerment,  the  public  speaking,  the  advocacy, 
so  they  can  raise  their  voices  in  defense  of  those  children  who  have  no  voice. 

In  the  words  of  Marian  Wright  Edelman.  "Affluenza  and  a  lack  of  moral 
purpose  is  more  dangerous  than  influenza  for  millions  of  America's  and  the 
world's  children." 

And  I'll  never  forget  when  I  was  13  years  old,  and  a  radio  talk  show  host  in  my 
home  city  of  Toronto  went  on  the  air  and  he  announced  that  at  13  I  was — and  this 
is  an  exact  quote — "not  normal."  Because,  at  13,  he  said,  I  should  be  interested  in 
sex,  girls  and  video  games,  but  certainly  not  child  labor,  certainly  not  workers' 
rights. 

Take  a  look  at  corporations,  how  they're  spending  billions  and  billions  winning 
over  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  young  people.  In  fact,  the  new  area  the  corporations 
are  spending  most  of  their  money  is  at  9  to  12  years  of  age;  yet  how  much  time, 
how  much  effort  do  we  invest  into  these  children  to  train  them  about  basic  human 
rights,  to  give  them  a  platform  to  raise  their  voices?  How  often  do  we  look  to  these 
children  and  realize  that  these  are  the  future  labor  leaders  who  are  going  to  carry 
the  message  into  the  21st  century? 

I  come  to  you  from  an  organization  called  Free  the  Children  I  founded  four 
year  s  ago,  and  we  now  have  over  1  ()(),(XK)  youth  in  20  nations  carrying  the  message, 
challenging  adults  to  action.  We  have  12-  and  13-year-olds  speaking  before  U.S. 
congressional  committees.  10-year-olds  before  the  United  Nations.  We  have  8- 
and  9-year-olds  writing  letters  to  the  CEO  of  Nike  putting  pressure  on  him.  saying 
they  will  not  buy  his  products  anymore. 

It's  through  this,  it's  through  challenging  here,  that  we  see  a  change  come  about. 
In  fact,  just  a  few  months  ago  I  was  in  Paso  Robles,  California,  and  I  met  with 
students  there  that  had  collected  all  their  Nike  clothes,  their  shoes,  their  hats,  their 
jeans,  their  pants,  everything,  put  them  in  massive  boxes  and  sent  them  back  to 
Phillip  Knight,  the  CEO  of  Nike.  (Applause) 

With  me  here  today  is  Kate  Ward,  15  years  old,  from  Albany.  We're  carrying 
on  the  work  that  you  saw  these  university  students  doing,  except  we're  carrying  it 
to  the  high  schools,  to  the  elementary  schools,  to  ensure  they,  too,  are  sweat-free 
in  the  products  that  they  buy  for  their  sports  equipment  and  their  school  uniforms. 
(Applause) 

I  have  to  admit  I  found  it  interesting  in  a  recent  article  in  The  New  York  Times, 
the  CEO  and  various  executives  from  the  Nike  Corporation  said  that  it  was  because 
of  the  members  of  Free  the  Children,  specifically  the  children,  that  they  stopped 
employing  children  and  put  adults  in  their  place.  I  found  it  interesting  because  we  truly 
realized  then  that  Nike  tears  most — and  many  groups  worked  on  it,  many  groups 
deserve  it — but  Nike  fears  most  those  letters  from  the  8-  and  the  9-year-olds  because 
they  know  they're  losing  a  whole  new  generation  of  consumers.  (Applause) 

I  can  promise  you — and  this  is  a  promise — I  can  promise  you  that  Jesse  Helms 
and  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  find  their  desks  flooded  with  thousands 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  letters  from  students  all  across  North  America  calling  on 
the  U.S.  to  ratify  the  new  ILO  Convention  banning  the  worst  forms  of  child  labor. 
(Applause) 
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I  ask  you  to  use  your  political  clout  as  we  approach  a  new  election,  to  use  your 
political  clout  to  challenge  so  that  front  and  foremost  you  see  the  issue  of  the 
3(X),0()0  children  laboring  away  here  in  the  United  States.  Let's  finally  put  that  on 
the  political  agenda,  because  these  children  have  no  vote,  no  voice  and  little 
economic  clout,  and  they  look  to  people  like  you  to  raise  your  voice  on  behalf  of 
these  children. 

In  Free  the  Children,  we  have  members  now  who  are  raising  funds,  opening 
schools  around  the  world.  We've  already  raised  and  built  40  schools  for  under- 
privileged children.  Our  goal  is  to  have  a  hundred  within  the  end  of  this  year. 

We've  created  alternative  sources  of  income,  set  up  cooperatives  so  that  parents 
don't  have  to  send  their  children  out  to  labor,  set  up  rehabilitation  centers — one 
is  being  built  and  running,  another  two  will  be  up  by  the  end  of  this  year — for 
children  who  are  freed  from  bondage,  and  sending  school  and  health  supplies 
around  the  world.  But  we  need  your  help.  We  need  your  moral,  financial  and 
spiritual  support,  but  especially  we  need  you  to  raise  your  voices  on  behalf  of  these 
children. 

Because  as  we  look  to  the  21st  century,  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  what  values, 
what  legacies  will  truly  lead  this  world  into  the  21st  century  if  not  the  protection 
of  our  children. 

As  I  close,  I  want  to  leave  you  with  just  a  brief  message.  A  lot  of  people  have 
come  up  to  me  and  said,  "You're  16."  A  lot  of  people  have  come  up  to  all  of  our 
members  and  said,  "You're  just  a  bunch  of  kids.  You  know,  you're  young,  you're 
naive,  you're  idealistic.  On  issues  like  child  labor,  rights  for  workers,  it's  a  battle 
that  can't  be  won." 

Now,  I  want  to  remind  you  that  those  here  in  the  United  States  who  campaigned 
to  end  slavery,  they  were  met  with  enormous  opposition;  they  were  told  they  would 
never  succeed.  When  women  in  this  nation  called  for  the  right  to  vote,  they  were 
laughed  at.  And  when  brave  leaders  like  Cesar  Chavez  started  to  organize  the  farm 
workers  in  California,  he  was  told  he  would  never  succeed  and  had  no  chance  of 
winning  his  battle.  And  these  people — yes,  you  know  they  were  few  in  numbers, 
frequently  targets  of  cynicism,  sometimes  even  violence— they  refused  to  give  up 
their  dream  of  justice  and  the  world  is  a  better  place  because  of  them.  (Applause) 

I  leave  you  with  just  one  quote,  a  quote  by  Margaret  Mead,  who  said.  "Never 
doubt  that  a  small  group  of  thoughtful  committed  citizens  can  change  the  world 
for,  indeed,  it  is  the  only  thing  that  ever  has." 

Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Sixteen  years  old.  What  potential  there  is  there.  I  met  Craig  for 
the  first  time,  I  guess,  with  Sandy  Feldman  at  the  AFT  convention  four  years  ago 
when  he  was  12  years  old.  And  he's  grown,  not  only  in  physical  height,  but  he's 
grown  so  much  in  all  the  great  work  that  he  is  doing  and  the  ability  that  he  has  to 
bring  together  young  people  all  over  the  world.  We  thank  you  very  much,  Craig, 
for  your  great  work.  (Applause) 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  director  general  of  the  ILO.  I  didn't  get  a  chance  to 
thank  him  because  he  introduced  Craig.  But  I  thank  him,  and  we  really  look  forward 
to  working  with  him  as  director  general  of  the  ILO,  Juan  Somavia.  (Applause) 

Well,  this  has  been  an  inspiring  and  productive  day,  and  I  thank  you  all  for  all 
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that  you  have  done  to  make  this  day  so  inspiring  and  so  productive. 

I'd  like  to  ask  Rich  Trumka  once  again  to  fill  us  in  with  whatever 
announcements  before  we  leave  for  the  day.  Rich. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  John.  Tonight,  at  8:30,  there  will  be  a  premiere  of  the 
Frontier  film,  "HERE  Struggle  at  the  Frontier,"at  the  Bonaventure  Hotel.  Ed  ask 
everyone  to  join  us  there. 

We  worked  you  pretty  long  today.  I  have  good  news  and  bad  news  about 
tomorrow.  The  good  news  is,  it's  going  to  be  a  short  day.  The  bad  news  is,  you 
have  to  be  here  at  8:30  so  we  can  get  everything  done.  8:30  shaip.  See  you  then. 

(At  5:45  p.m.,  Monday,  Oct.  11,  1999,  the  convention  was  recessed,  to 
reconvene  at  8:30  a.m.,  Tuesday,  Oct.  12,  1999.) 
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AFL-CIO  23rd  Constitutional  Convention 


SECOND  DAY 
Tuesday,  Oct.  12,  1999 

The  convention  was  allied  to  order  at  8:46  a.m..  President  Sweeney  presiding. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  J.  SWEENEY:  Sisters  and  brothers,  good  morning.  The 
23rd  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  will  now  come  to  order. 

I'd  like  to  thank  our  musicians,  the  Luis  Villegas  Band,  for  making  sure  that 
we  have  a  lively  start  today.  (Applause) 

Here  to  lead  us  in  this  morning's  invocation  is  the  pastor  and  spiritual  leader  of 
the  more  than  4  million  Catholics  living  in  Los  Angeles,  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara 
counties.  His  Eminence,  Cardinal  Roger  Mahony,  is  a  voice  for  social  justice 
whose  moral  vision  guides  those  of  us  of  all  faiths  in  America. 

May  I  present  to  you  His  Eminence.  Cardinal  Roger  Mahony.  (Applause) 

INVOCATION 
CARDINAL  ROGER  MAHONY 
Archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles 

Before  our  invocation  this  morning,  I  would  like  to  welcome  all  of  you  to  the 
archdiocese  of  Los  Angeles.  In  choosing  southern  California  as  the  site  for  your 
convention,  you  come  to  the  new  crossroads  of  America.  Here,  people  from  all 
comers  of  the  world  converge  with  aspirations  of  realizing  their  own  hopes  and 
dreams  and  those  of  their  families.  This  diversity  is  clearly  a  potential  to  be  realized, 
not  a  problem  to  be  solved:  a  blessing  to  be  shared,  not  a  burden  to  be  rejected. 

This  past  Tuesday,  President  John  Sweeney  joined  me  at  the  annual  public 
policy  breakfast  hosted  by  the  archdiocese.  During  the  course  of  that  meeting,  we 
discussed  many  of  the  challenges  workers  face  in  sharing  the  economic  prosperity 
of  the  region  and  of  the  nation. 

The  work  of  organized  labor  has  been  instrumental  in  helping  workers  move 
forward.  Unions  have  served  as  those  mediating  institutions  that  help  people 
participate  more  fully  in  the  workplace  and  in  society.  Many  of  the  values 
underlying  the  labor  movement's  efforts  with  working  people  reflect  the  social 
teachings  of  our  church.  Together  we  advocate  for  public  policies  that  protect  and 
promote  strong  families.  Together  we  advocate  for  just  economic  policies  for  the 
creation  of  decent  jobs  and  to  reduce  the  level  of  poverty  in  our  society. 

The  Catholic  Church  and  the  labor  movement  share  a  rich  history.  We  must 
continue  to  talk  about  our  common  goals  and  to  engage  in  constructive  dialogue 
about  our  differences.  We  must  challenge  each  other  to  live  up  to  our  principles 
and  seek  the  common  good.  We  must  consistently  proclaim  and  promote  the 
dignity  of  work  and  work  for  the  rightful  participation  of  workers  in  our  society. 

I  look  forward  very  much  to  the  work  we  will  undertake  together,  always 
keeping  before  us  the  best  of  our  respective  traditions. 
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I  now  invite  you  to  join  me  in  prayer  as  we  remind  ourselves  that  we  are  always 
in  God's  presence.  Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  and  loving  God,  creator  of  the  universe,  You  have  bestowed  on  each 
of  us  the  most  precious  gift,  the  gift  of  life.  As  Your  sons  and  daughters.  You  invite 
us  to  be  co-creators  with  You  in  building  a  society  that  reflects  Your  kingdom,  a 
society  where  the  weak  are  made  strong,  communities  where  the  poor  are  lifted  up 
and  neighborhoods  where  children  and  families  can  flourish. 

We  ask  Your  blessings  today  on  all  those  gathered  here  that  they  may  be 
renewed  in  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  working  people,  that  they  be  recommitted  to 
the  work  of  justice  and  that  their  efforts  will  contribute  to  the  common  good  that 
we  all  seek  and  that  we  all  long  for. 

We  gather  today  in  the  spirit  of  thanksgiving  and  hope.  Loving  God,  awaken 
in  every  heart  reverence  for  the  work  of  Your  hands  and  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
work.  Sustain  us  in  our  journey  as  we  seek  to  bring  peace  and  justice  to  all  Your 
people. 

We  ask  this  in  Your  name.  Amen. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Cardinal  Mahony. 

Before  we  begin,  let  me  discuss  some  of  the  changes  in  the  agenda  for  today. 
We  had  planned  to  end  the  day  with  a  Street  Heat  action  in  support  of  a  group  of 
L.A.  workers.  However,  we've  seen  some  late-breaking  headway  in  the  situation 
we  were  targeting  and  have  canceled  that  demonstration.  (Applause) 

Instead,  we  will  get  in  some  additional  work  on  resolutions  today.  I  think  maybe 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  a  demonstration.  That  means  the  day  will  go  a 
little  longer  than  planned,  but  it  will  not  be  as  long  as  yesterday. 

We'll  probably  finish  before  the  baseball  playoffs  start  at  5:00  p.m.  today.  But 
seriously,  I  hope  we'll  have  the  meeting  finished  today  around  2:30  or  3:00  this 
afternoon.  Since  we'll  be  working  through  lunch,  you  can  skip  out  for  a  moment 
during  the  proceedings  to  purchase  something  to  eat  at  the  food  court  outside  the 
convention  hall. 

This  morning,  we  will  focus  our  attention  on  providing  a  new  voice  for  workers 
in  our  communities.  We  will  consider  resolutions  about  safe  jobs  in  a  changing 
world,  civil  and  human  rights,  the  National  Labor  College  and  our  new  labor 
charity,  the  Union  Community  Fund. 

We  will  hear  special  reports  about  the  Working  for  America  Institute,  the 
stewardship  of  workers'  assets  and  how  we  intend  to  "wire"  working  families  for 
the  21st  century. 

Then  we  will  consider  one  of  the  biggest  and  most  important  changes  for  our 
union  movement  in  recent  history:  the  New  Alliance  proposal  to  strengthen  central 
labor  councils  and  state  federations. 

This  afternoon,  we'll  take  up  resolutions  on  economic  and  social  justice  and 
strengthening  and  supporting  working  families.  We'll  hear  the  report  of  the 
Constitution  Committee  and  the  Finance  Committee  as  well. 

Before  we  get  started  on  this  ambitious  agenda,  we'll  hear  a  report  from  the 
Credentials  Committee.  Vice  President  Bob  Georgine. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 
(Resumed) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ROBERT  GEORGINE:  Since  the  Credentials  Committee 
last  reported,  50  additional  delegates  and  37  additional  alternates,  who  were 
accredited  and  have  been  approved  by  the  committee,  have  registered. 

The  Credentials  Committee  recommends  that  the  additional  delegates  and 
alternates  be  seated. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  committee's  report. 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

GEORGINE:  All  in  favor,  indicate  by  saying  aye.  Thank  you.  Opposed,  no. 

So  ordered. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you.  Bob.  The  exchange  of  fraternal  and  sororal  delegates 
between  America's  labor  federation  and  the  British  Trades  Union  Congress  at  their 
congresses  and  conventions  is  the  oldest  continuing  expression  of  mutual  union 
solidarity  and  cooperation,  dating  back  to  1 894. 

With  us  today  is  Hector  MacKenzie.  immediate  past  president  of  the  TUC, 
currently  serving  as  TUC  vice  president  and  as  a  member  of  the  TUC  General 
Council. 

A  nurse  by  trade.  Brother  MacKenzie  is  associate  general  secretary  of  UNI- 
SON, the  TUC's  largest  affiliate,  with  more  than  1.2  million  members  in  local 
government,  health  care,  utilities,  higher  education,  transportation,  the  voluntary 
sector  and  housing  associations.  He  recently  was  named  a  life  peer  by  the  queen, 
and  the  new  Lord  MacKenzie  will  take  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  next  month. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  please  welcome  Brother  Hector  MacKenzie.  (Applause) 

HECTOR  MACKENZIE 
Trades  Union  Congress  Vice  President 

President  Sweeney,  sisters  and  brothers,  it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be  here  in  Los 
Angeles  and  to  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  the  sororal  and  fraternal  greetings 
of  nearly  7  million  British  trade  unionists  in  the  Trades  Union  Congress.  I  should 
like  to  thank  you  for  your  warm  welcome  and  to  congratulate  you  on  the  wonderful 
initiative  in  organizing  the  Working  Families  Convocation,  in  which  my  partner, 
Sandra,  and  I  enjoyed  participating  on  Saturday. 

At  the  TUC,  we  very  much  appreciate  the  work  the  AFL-CIO  has  been  carrying 
out  on  behalf  of  working  families.  We  were  delighted  to  hear  from  Gloria  Johnson, 
who  represented  you  at  our  Congress  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  public  opinion  in  the 
United  States  is  by  a  wide  and  increasing  margin  supporting  the  labor  movement's 
approach  for  real  justice  and  real  democracy,  both  at  work  and  in  wider  society. 

In  Britain,  too.  we  find  much  general  support  for  trade  union  objectives  of 
fairness  and  equality.  There  have  been  some  significant  developments  in  the  United 
Kingdom  over  the  past  two  years  which  promise  to  usher  in  for  us  a  new  era  in 
industrial  relations. 

We  now  have  a  government  proudly  sympathetic  to  the  aspirations  of  working 
people  and  willing  to  listen  to  our  concerns.  For  the  first  time  in  British  history,  a 
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nationally  enforceable  minimum  wage  came  into  effect  in  April  of  this  year. 
Around  2  million  low-paid  workers,  many  of  them  women,  now  benefit  from  these 
measures  introduced  by  our  new  Labour  government. 

And  this  year,  for  the  first  time  in  almost  two  decades,  total  TUC  membership 
showed  an  increase  over  the  previous  1 2  months.  One  of  the  major  factors  that  has 
created  the  more  favorable  climate  for  trade  unionism  has  been  the  prospect  of  new 
employment  legislation  brought  in  by  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair's  government. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  20  years,  we  saw  the  enactment 
of  a  piece  of  law  affecting  unions,  the  prime  purpose  of  which  was  not  to  weaken 
our  organization. 

To  the  contrary.  It  provides  significant  advances  for  working  people  collec- 
tively, for  example,  through  provisions  on  trade  union  recognition  by  employers. 
And  in  discussing  and  lobbying  on  the  introduction  of  these  new  rights,  we  have 
been  very  grateful  for  your  help  in  identifying  pitfalls  from  the  American  experi- 
ence. 

In  the  U.K.,  we  want  to  operate  a  system  free  from  a  union-busting  culture,  but 
a  minority  of  employers  are  seeking  to  undermine  the  new  recognition  legislation 
by  using  the  well-tried  union  avoidance  measures,  such  as  restructuring  the 
introduction  of  personal  contracts  and  threatening  to  take  jobs  overseas. 

And  I  regret  to  say  that  U.S. -linked  companies  are  much  more  likely  than  our 
home-grown  ones  to  have  such  internal  or  external  anti-union  strategies.  Our 
research  shows  that  one  in  five  had  issued  public  statements  against  trade  union 
recognition;  one  in  eight  had  victimized  members  or  activists;  and  half  had  refused 
the  union  access  to  the  workforce. 

They  use  the  same  lawyers,  they  use  the  same  consultants  whose  names  and 
activities  I  guess  you  know  well.  So  we  look  forward  to  further  cooperation  with 
you  in  our  common  struggle  against  these  predators. 

But  even  with  a  sympathetic  government,  we  still  need  to  rely  on  ourselves  in 
the  trade  union  movement  to  build  our  organization  and  to  advance  our  collective 
objectives.  And  drawing  on  your  experience,  we  have  set  up  an  Organizing 
Academy,  which  has  been  one  of  the  TUC's  great  successes  in  the  last  period,  and 
our  young  graduates  from  this  academy  are  now  organizing  new  workplaces  with 
great  skill  and  enthusiasm,  and  we  hope  to  develop  this  organizing  work  further. 

In  particular,  we  have  at  the  planning  stage  the  development  of  a  website  aimed 
at  generating  debate  and  sharing  information.  The  intention  is  that  this  site  would 
be  available  also  to  experienced  organizers  from  your  own  Organizing  Institute, 
as  well  as  other  colleagues;  for  example,  from  the  Australian  ACTU  Organizing 
Work  program. 

And  there  are  other  areas  of  joint  activity  we  have  been  developing.  We  were 
very  grateful  to  President  Sweeney  for  the  support  he  has  given  to  our  joint  work, 
together  with  the  ICFTU,  in  looking  at  the  role  pension  funds  can  play  in  the 
international  capital  markets. 

And  there  is  a  life  outside  of  the  factory  gate,  outside  of  the  office  door  and 
beyond  the  demands  of  the  job.  Trade  unions  have  an  interest  here,  too,  and  I  can 
report  to  you  that,  in  the  U.K.,  we  have  made  important  advances  in  the  area  of 
•'family-friendly"  rights  for  workers. 
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We  and  you  hear  a  lot  about  the  flexible  labor  market,  but  flexibility  is  not  just 
about  bending  over  backward  to  do  what  the  employer  wants.  It  is  about  knowing 
that  sometimes  family  and  other  commitments  have  to  come  before  work. 

In  our  discussions  with  the  government,  we  did  not  get  everything  we  wanted. 
But  what  a  change  from  the  previous  conservative  government  era.  Under  Mar- 
garet Thatcher  and  her  successor.  John  Major,  working  people  in  Britain  had  seen 
their  hard-won  rights  gradually  whittled  down  over  18  years  in  the  name  of 
questionable  dogma  and  novel  paradigms. 

Trade  union  organizations,  of  course,  were  their  first  target.  So  were  public- 
services,  public  utilities  that  were  once  the  envy  of  the  world.  All  were  starved  of 
investment  over  two  decades.  Health  and  education  bore  the  brunt  of  the  onslaught 
on  public  expenditure,  which  resulted  in  a  steady  deterioration  in  the  quality  of 
services.  The  development  of  infrastructures  was  neglected,  and  our  hospitals  and 
schools  and  other  public  buildings  fell  into  decay.  And  our  Thatcherite  right-wing 
government  earned  Britain  the  reputation  of  a  sweatshop  economy  caught  up  in  a 
vicious  circle  of  low  productivity  and  low  wages. 

Happily,  that  trend  is  being  reversed  under  Prime  Minister  Tony  Blair.  Britain 
is  gradually  breaking  out  of  the  vicious  circle.  A  new  partnership  approach  to  the 
management  of  the  economy  is  emerging,  which  we  hope  will  form  the  basis  of 
industrial  relations  in  our  part  of  the  world. 

This  partnership  approach  is  very  much  a  European  approach,  based  on  decent 
public  services,  good  welfare  provision  and  trade  union  participation.  We're  also 
making  progress  on  the  social  front.  In  the  European  Trade  Union  Confederation, 
we  are  building  a  European  system  of  industrial  relations  based  on  a  rich  variety 
of  our  different  national  systems.  At  the  European  level,  we  already  have  legisla- 
tion ranging  from  the  protection  of  workers  and  transfers  of  undertakings  to  equal 
treatment  and  opportunities,  from  working  time  regulation  to  parental  leave,  from 
health  and  safety  at  work  to  European  work  councils.  The  ETUC's  future  bargain- 
ing agenda  includes  framework  agreements  on  temporary  agency  work,  tele-work, 
access  to  lifelong  learning  and  the  portability  of  occupational  pensions. 

Action  in  all  of  these  areas  would  represent  major  gains  for  British  workers  and, 
indeed,  for  European  workers.  But  this  progress  for  workers  and  trade  unions  in 
Europe  has  fueled  divisions  among  British  conservative  politicians.  They  want 
Europe  to  be  just  a  free  market,  nothing  else.  With  the  development  of  social  policy 
at  a  continental  level,  they  are  now  retreating  into  isolationism  and  xenophobia. 

Some  British  conservatives  would  like  to  tow  our  island  out  into  the  mid-  Atlantic. 
Some  even  want  us  to  join  NAFTA.  Well,  thanks,  but  no  thanks.  (Applause) 

The  reality  is  that  we  are  firmly  anchored  in  European  waters  and  our  destiny 
must  be  as  a  part  of  Europe. 

But  the  United  States  does  have  lessons  to  teach  the  world,  including  job 
creation;  and  in  Britain  we  can  learn  from  this.  But  we  all  want  to  do  it  the  trade 
union  way,  a  way  in  which  workers  receive  quality  training,  become  part  of  a  highly 
skilled  and  highly  productive  workforce  and  have  good,  steady  jobs.  Good  jobs 
build  strong  communities  in  the  U.K.  and  here  in  the  United  States. 

We  have  seen  massive  changes  in  the  world  economy  in  the  past  few  years.  So 
we  in  the  TUC  are  not  being  introspective — we  cannot  be  in  a  world  which  is 
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becoming  smaller  ever  faster.  Globalization  means  more  than  the  movement  of 
goods.  Capital  flows  are  unrestrained,  and  ideas  and  information  can  no  longer  be 
contained  by  lines  drawn  on  maps. 

All  of  this  poses  a  huge  challenge  to  the  international  community.  We  have  a 
vast  network  in  the  United  Nations  family  and  its  working  arrangements.  We  have 
the  WTO,  the  ILO,  the  World  Bank  and  the  IMF.  What  we  need  is  clear  thinking 
in  this  world  community  because  too  often,  what  one  hand  gives,  another  takes 
away.  A  basic  protection  the  ILO  provides  can  be  negated  by  market  imperatives 
of  unmanaged  trade.  Loans  aimed  at  rebuilding  economies  can  lead  to  abject 
poverty  because  of  inflexible  structural  adjustment  programs. 

It  is  said  that  globalization  can  bring  advantages  for  developed  and  developing 
nations  alike.  It  is  said  that  increased  trade  can  mean  more  employment  opportunities 
and  improved  living  standards  for  many.  Well,  as  was  so  graphically  shown  in  the 
video  yesterday,  this  so-called  advantage  is  a  mirage,  because  these  developments  are 
having  adverse  effects  on  the  rights  of  working  people  and  on  their  standards  of  living. 

We  are  particularly  concerned  at  the  TUC  over  the  infringement  of  internation- 
ally accepted  core  labor  standards  in  the  name  of  free  trade  in  so  many  parts  of  the 
world.  We  are  also  deeply  disturbed  over  the  plight  of  some  2(X)  million  child 
laborers  who  toil  under  horrific  conditions  in  a  number  of  countries.  The  exploi- 
tation of  defenseless  children  cannot  and  should  not  be  tolerated  in  the  world  today. 
(Applause) 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  World  Trade  Organization  should  work  hand  in  hand 
with  the  International  Labor  Organization  to  protect  and  promote  the  rights  of 
working  people  in  the  newly  emerging  international  trading  system.  That  is  one  of 
our  key  objectives,  which,  with  the  ICFTU,  we  shall  be  pressing  in  Seattle  in  a  few 
weeks'  time  at  the  launch  of  the  WTO  millennium  round.  Basic  human  rights  and 
freedom  of  association  are  the  cornerstone  of  the  democratic  process.  They 
transcend  all  frontiers  and  are  vital  to  a  civilized  society. 

1  know  that  the  AFL-CIO  is  planning  a  great  campaign  around  the  Seattle 
meeting;  and  you  can  count  on  us  at  the  British  TUC  for  full  support.  (Applause) 

Can  I  conclude,  sisters  and  brothers,  by  again  conveying  every  best  wish  from 
all  of  us  at  the  British  TUC  to  all  of  you  at  the  AFL-CIO,  to  all  of  your  affiliates, 
and  every  best  wish  for  all  your  future  campaigns  and  endeavors.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  listening.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Brother  MacKenzie.  Thank  you  for  being 
with  us,  and  thank  you  for  renewing  the  fraternal  relationship  between  the  TUC 
and  the  AFL-CIO.  As  a  token  from  all  of  these  delegates  of  your  visit  to  our 
convention,  Ed  like  to  present  you  with  this  gift.  (Applause) 

Ed  like  to  now  call  on  Vice  President  Morty  Bahr  for  a  continuing  report  of  the 
Policy  Resolutions  Committee. 

Morty  will  be  joined  by  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  Sandra  Feldman. 

REPORT  OF  THE  POLICY  RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE  (Resumed) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MORTON  BAHR:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  The  Policy 
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Resolutions  Committee  has  examined  Resolution  No.  1 0,  "Safe  Jobs  in  a  Changing 
World."  on  page  61  of  Resolutions  Book  1 . 1  ask  Vice  President  Feldman  to  report. 
Sandy. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  10  Safe  Jobs  in  a  Changing  World 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SANDRA  FELDMAN:  Thank  you. 

Resolution  No.  10  describes  the  new  reality  of  worker  safety  and  health 
protection.  The  progress  we  have  made  and  continue  to  make  in  reducing  deaths, 
injuries  and  illnesses  is  threatened  by  an  anti-worker  congressional  majority,  as 
we  already  know  in  this  room,  and  by  corporate  dedication  to  improving  the  bottom 
line  and  cutting  costs  at  any  price.  Not  only  are  employers  trying  to  shed  their 
responsibilities  for  safe  workplaces — they  are  trying  to  shift  the  burdens  onto  the 
workers  themselves. 

Nowhere  is  employer  resistance  to  commonsense  worker  protection  more 
apparent  than  in  the  corporate-sponsored  attack  on  OSHA's  attempt  to  issue  an 
ergonomics  standard  to  reduce  the  toll  of  the  biggest  job  safety  hazards  in  the 
workplace  today. 

Resolution  No.  10  commits  the  AFL-CIO  to  fighting  such  attacks  on  worker 
protections,  to  helping  affiliate  unions  bargain  for  safer  workplaces,  to  addressing 
the  safety  concerns  of  unorganized  as  well  as  organized  workers  and  to  building  a 
stronger  union  movement  by  linking  job  safety  to  organizing  campaigns. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  10.  and  1  so  move. 

BAHR:  Do  I  hear  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BAHR:  Microphone  No.  1 ,  Delegate  Pat  Friend,  AFA. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  PATRICIA  FRIEND:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 

Protecting  the  safety  and  health  of  workers  on  the  job  is  one  of  the  labor 
movement's  most  important  responsibilities.  It  is  also  one  of  the  areas  where  we 
have  had  the  most  success  and  made  the  greatest  contribution  to  improving  the 
work  lives  of  all  workers,  both  organized  and  unorganized.  The  labor  movement 
fought  for  and  won  the  passage  of  the  OSHA  law  and  the  mine  safety  law. 

But  much  work  remains  to  be  done.  Still  too  many  workers  are  at  risk.  Millions 
of  workers,  including  flight  attendants,  are  not  covered  by  the  OSHA  law.  And 
there  are  new  problems  in  the  workplace  that  deserve  our  attention,  such  as 
ergonomics  and  workplace  violence.  Confronting  these  problems  is  becoming 
more  difficult  as  Big  Business  and  a  Republican  Congress  fight  every  effort  to 
protect  workers  and  try  to  roll  back  and  weaken  our  existing  protections. 

Recently,  these  attacks  have  intensified  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  made 
the  OSHA  ergonomics  standards  a  target.  These  business  community  attacks  will 
not  stop,  and  if  we  are  to  be  successful,  we  must  become  stronger,  and  we  must 
bring  our  members  into,  and  make  them  more  engaged  in,  the  political  process. 
We  must  look  for  ways  to  link  our  safety  and  health  work  with  our  organizing 
work.  We  must  show  workers  that  through  collective  action  they  can  make  a 
difference  in  the  workplace  and  improve  their  lives.  We  must  harness  the  energy 
of  all  union  activists  and  enlist  them  in  our  political  and  our  legislative  campaigns. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  be  proud  of  the  contributions  that  the  labor  movement  has 
made  in  improving  working  conditions  for  all  workers.  But  we  need  to  continue  this 
work  and  continue  this  fight,  building  a  safer  and  healthier  future  for  all  workers  as  we 
build  a  stronger  labor  movement.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  (Applause) 

B  AHR:  Before  I  recognize  the  next  speaker.  I  would  like  to  remind  the  delegates 
that  we  like  to  limit  debate  of  our  resolutions  to  about  15  minutes  so  we  can  get 
through  the  agenda  today.  So  please  try  not  to  exceed  about  three  minutes  with 
your  remarks. 

Microphone  No.  2,  Delegate  Stuart  Appelbaum,  RWDSU/UFCW. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  STUART  APPELBAUM:  Thank  you,  Morty.  Sisters  and 
brothers,  good  morning.  I'm  Stuart  Appelbaum.  I'm  president  of  the  Retail, 
Wholesale  and  Department  Store  Union/UFCW.  (Applause) 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  Safety  and  health  on  the  job  is  a  major  concern 
of  my  union  and  of  all  workers.  Today,  workplaces  are  safer  and  healthier  than 
they  were  30  years  ago  when  the  OSHA  law  was  passed.  But  too  many  workers 
are  still  being  killed  and  injured.  Each  year,  more  than  6,(X)0  die  from  job  injuries. 
5(),(K)()  die  from  occupational  diseases,  and  more  than  6  million  workers  are 
injured. 

One  of  the  biggest  safety  problems  for  workers  is  ergonomic  hazards.  These 
hazards  cause  repetitive  strain  injuries,  like  carpal  tunnel  syndrome  and  back 
injuries,  which  hurt  and  cripple  more  than  600,000  workers  each  year.  These 
injuries  are  a  major  problem  across  every  sector  of  the  economy. 

In  my  own  union,  poultry  workers  and  supermarket  workers  are  particularly 
affected.  At  the  deboning  line  in  a  poultry  processing  plant,  a  wing  cutter  uses 
seven  cuts  per  wing  to  get  that  wing  off  the  bird.  If  you  multiply  those  seven  cuts 
by  24  birds  a  minute,  which  is  how  fast  the  birds  fly  by,  for  480  minutes  a  day, 
which  is  an  eight-hour  shift,  five  days  a  week  without  overtime,  each  worker  makes 
403,200  cuts  per  week.  A  wing  cutter  makes  20, 160,000  cuts  per  year.  So  it's  no 
wonder  that  these  illnesses  are  called  overuse  or  overexertion  illnesses. 

For  more  than  a  decade,  my  union  and  many  other  unions  have  been  fighting 
for  an  ergonomics  standard  to  protect  workers.  Back  in  1990,  then-Secretary  of 
Labor  Elizabeth  Dole  promised  that  the  Labor  Department  would  issue  a  standard. 
But  today,  nine  years  later,  workers  still  have  no  protection. 

Industry  opponents,  led  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  anti-worker  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  have  been  waging  an  all-out  campaign  trying  to  stop  these 
important  protections  for  American  workers.  They  claim  these  injuries  aren't  real. 
They  claim  there  is  no  scientific  evidence  to  support  protections.  They  claim  the 
pain  workers  feel  is  all  in  their  heads.  They  say  that  OSHA  should  wait  for  another 
study  of  the  scientific  evidence  before  doing  anything  to  protect  workers. 

They're  pushing  a  bill  they  call  the  Workforce  Preservation  Act  that  would 
block  an  OSHA  ergonomics  standard  for  at  least  another  two  years.  The  only  thing 
they're  trying  to  preserve  are  their  profits  and  their  ability  to  do  whatever  they 
please,  even  if  it  means  that  workers  will  be  maimed  and  crippled. 

Workers  have  already  waited  too  long  to  be  protected.  It's  time  to  stop  the  delay. 
It's  time  to  stop  the  injuries.  It's  time  to  stop  the  pain.  It's  time  to  stop  the  crippling 
of  working  men  and  women.  (Applause) 
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We  will  continue  the  fight,  and  we  will  continue  the  struggle,  until  workers 
have  the  protections  they  deserve.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  The  Chair  recognizes  on  microphone  No.  3  Delegate  Pulaski. 

ART  PULASKI,  California  Labor  Federation:  Mr.  Chairman,  delegates,  thank 
you.  Mr.  Chairman,  delegates,  in  order  to  speak  on  behalf  of  support  for  this 
resolution,  our  president,  Tom  Rankin,  has  been  working  on  the  issue  of  job  safety 
for  many  years.  And  so  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  introduce  as 
alternate  delegate  from  our  federation  to  speak  on  our  behalf,  our  president,  Tom 
Rankin. 

TOM  RANKIN,  California  Labor  Federation:  Thank  you,  Art. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  delegates,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  for  safe  jobs. 
Early  this  year  in  California,  we  had  a  brutal  reminder  of  the  importance  of  our 
struggle  for  better  laws  and  regulations  to  create  safe  workplaces  and  for  better 
enforcement  of  the  laws  and  regulations  we  have. 

Early  in  February,  five  workers  at  the  Tosco  refinery  were  high  up  on  a  scaffold 
repairing  a  pipe  that  was  leaking,  and  some  naphtha  from  a  pipe  below  backed  up 
to  where  they  were  working,  spilled  out  and  hit  the  refining  unit,  and  immediately 
ignited  into  a  fireball.  Four  of  the  workers  were  burned  to  death.  One  was  fortunate 
enough  to  have  been  able  to  leap  off  the  platform  and  was  severely  injured  with 
multiple  fractures  as  well  as  burns. 

But  this  tragedy  brought  home  to  us  the  importance  of  health  and  safety  once 
again.  Cal-OSHA — we  have  a  state  OSHA  in  California — investigated  the  acci- 
dent. They  fined  Tosco  $8 10,000,  the  biggest  fine  they've  ever  issued  in  California. 

But  this  was  small  consolation  to  the  widows  of  those  who  died  and  to  the  man 
who  was  so  severely  injured,  especially  when  these  folks  knew  that  two  years 
earlier,  Tosco  had  had  a  similar  incident  where  two  workers  were  killed  and  Tosco 
had  been  faced  with  the  biggest  fine  that  Cal-OSHA  ever  issued  two  years  ago, 
and  when  they  knew  that  Tosco  had  reduced  its  safety  staff  since  that  had  happened 
and  at  the  same  time  Tosco  had  found  $12  million  to  give  its  CEO  a  bonus.  And 
it  was  little  consolation  also  when  they  later  found  out  that  Tosco  was  going  to 
appeal  this  fine. 

The  only  good  that  came  out  of  this  was  that  this  accident — this  horrible 
thing — set  the  stage  for  us  to  get  through  the  legislature  and  to  get  signed  by  the 
governor  an  OSHA  reform  bill  in  California.  So  now  it  will  be  a  felony  when  an 
employer  willfully  violates  an  OSHA  standard  and  that  violation  results  in  the 
death  or  serious  impairment  of  a  worker.  That  was  the  only  good  that  came  out  of 
this.  (Applause) 

And  we  didn't  get  it  without  a  fight.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  called  this  the 
worst  job-killer  bill  of  the  session.  The  Manufacturers  Association  said  it  was  the 
*'Be  a  manager,  go  to  jail"  bill,  and  the  only  way  we  prevailed  was  to  organize 
community  support,  get  our  labor  councils  to  visit  the  legislators  and  form  an 
alliance  with  the  California  District  Attorneys'  Association  to  get  this  bill  through 
the  legislature. 

Even  with  all  this  support,  we  had  to  take  major  amendments  to  the  bill.  The 
brother  was  talking  about  ergonomics — we  had  to  strip  our  ergonomic  section  from 
this  bill.  We  got,  fortunately,  an  ergonomics  standard  in  California,  but  it's  weak 
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and  we  wanted  them  to  improve  it;  but  the  opposition  was  so  strong  that  we  had 
to  drop  that  element  out  of  the  bill. 

But  in  the  end,  the  only  way  we  got  this  done,  and  the  only  way  this  is  going  to 
happen  at  the  federal  level,  is  by  involving  our  members  by  making  community 
alliances,  by  helping  our  members  to  understand  the  importance  of  politics  and 
political  decisions  in  their  everyday  lives.  That's  how  we  got  the  bill  through,  and 
that's  how  we're  going  to  get  it  through  in  Congress.  We  have  to  elect  a  Congress 
and  a  president  who  put  workers'  lives  above  corporate  profits.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  On  microphone  No.  3,  Delegate  Don  Judge,  Montana  state 
fed. 

DONALD  JUDGE,  Montana  State  AFL-CIO:  Thank  you,  Brother  Chair. 

I'm  here  to  speak  in  behalf  of  a  group  of  workers  in  a  small  community  in 
northwestern  Montana — beautiful  country,  God's  country — a  little  community 
called  Libby,  Montana,  where  the  two  largest  employers  had  been  for  a  number  of 
years  union  employers:  Lumber  Production  Industrial  Workers,  representing  a 
timber  mill,  and  Operating  Engineers,  representing  the  mining  plant,  a  vermiculite 
mining  plant. 

I'm  here  to  tell  you  the  story  about  the  workers  and  their  families  at  that 
vermiculite  plant  owned  and  operated  by  W.R.  Grace  since  about  the  1930s. 

Do  you  know  about  asbestos?  I  assume  a  number  of  you  in  this  room  do.  Libby 
is  a  community  with  a  population  within  a  four-mile  radius  of  10,000  to  1 1,000 
people.  The  workers  at  the  vermiculite  plant  owned  and  operated  by  W.R.  Grace 
numbered  on  average  about  1 50  throughout  each  year.  In  about  1 956,  a  memo  was 
provided,  a  study  was  provided,  to  W.R.  Grace  by  the  state  of  Montana,  showing 
that  those  workers  were  being  exposed  to  the  fibers  of  asbestos  in  rates  that  far 
exceeded  a  healthy  atmosphere  for  working.  The  company  said  nothing  to  the 
workers. 

In  1 962,  another  study  was  conducted,  and  it  showed  that  there  had  been  nothing 
done  to  improve  the  exposure  of  those  workers  to  asbestos,  and  nothing  was  said 
to  the  workers. 

In  1967,  the  first  claim  for  OD  was  filed  in  Montana  by  a  worker.  W.R.  Grace 
fought  that  claim  until  its  own  attorneys  said  that,  *'We  should  settle  this  claim  so 
that  evidence  of  the  severity  and  tragedy  around  what  is  being  done  at  that  plant 
doesn't  become  exposed."  And  because  that  memo  was  confidential,  nothing  was 
said  to  the  workers. 

As  of  today,  85 — 85 — of  those  workers  or  members  of  their  families  have  died 
from  asbestos-related  diseases.  More  than  100  additional  cases  are  pending  with 
workers  and  their  children  and  their  spouses  who  are  regularly  seeing  doctors  in  order 
to  determine  if  they  have  an  asbestos-related  disease,  and  if  they  have  it,  how  much 
longer  they're  going  to  live.  Workers  younger  than  I  with  children  younger  than  I. 

Libby  is  a  small  community.  The  dust  flew  from  that  mill  surrounding  and 
covering  the  entire  community.  The  scraps  from  that  mill  were  used  to  line  the  ball 
fields  in  that  community  that  the  young  kids  played  baseball  and  football  on;  and 
no  one  was  ever  told  about  the  hazards  of  asbestos.  In  fact,  W.R.  Grace  in  1969 
conducted  its  own  study  and  this  is  just  one  little  paragraph  I'd  like  to  read: 
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"Seventeen  percent  of  our  one-  to  five-year  service  group  have  or  are  suspected 
of  lung  disease.  There  is  a  marked  rise.  45  percent  beginning  in  the  1 1th  year  of 
service,  climbing  to  92  percent  for  those  in  the  21-  to  25-year  service  groups." 
They  simply  said,  "This  suggests  the  chances  of  getting  lung  disease  increases  as 
the  years  of  exposure  increase." 

W.R.  Grace  never  told  its  workers  about  this  study.  They  kept  them  working. 
When  the  National  Institutes  recommended  a  zero  exposure  to  asbestos,  they 
recommended  a  5  percent  exposure,  saying  with  that  exposure  we  can  keep  these 
workers  on  the  job  long  enough  for  them  to  retire  and  then  lower  our  liabilities  for 
disability  in  the  end. 

This  story  is  ongoing.  W.R.  Grace  closed  that  plant  in  1993,  and  those  workers, 
members  of  the  Operating  Engineers  and  their  families,  continue  to  suffer  the 
debilitating  effects  of  asbestos  exposure.  In  1999,  W.R.  Grace  through  its  surro- 
gates came  to  the  Montana  legislature  and  asked  that  we  impose  on  those  workers 
and  any  other  worker  who  happened  to  be  employed  at  a  period  of  time  when  the 
Occupational  Disease  Act  wasn't  in  place  in  Montana,  give  them  the  benefits  of 
the  Occupational  Disease  Act  as  they  stood  in  1979;  and,  therefore,  those  workers 
would  be  gaining  from  the  generosity  of  the  legislature.  Of  course,  when  those 
workers  showed  up  and  said  we  finally  won  a  court  case  showing  that  we're  entitled 
to  more  than  those  meager  benefits  covered  under  the  Occupational  Disease  Act. 
we  were  able  to  kill  that  legislation. 

I  would  ask  as  we  fight  for  safe  and  healthy  jobs  for  workers  in  the  future  and 
workers  of  today,  that  we  not  forget  those  men  and  women  who  worked  and 
suffered  and  are  dying  who  went  before  us.  As  Congress  and  others  move  toward 
trying  to  resolve  issues  of  asbestos  exposure  and  others,  that  we  not  take  away  the 
rights  that  those  workers  have  to  full  legal  and  full  health  redress,  that  we  stand  up 
and  we  protect  those  rights  for  those  workers  and  those  families.  It's  critical  to 
more  than  180  workers  and  their  families  in  that  small  community  of  Montana, 
and  I  know  it's  critical  to  many  thousands  of  workers  across  this  country.  Thank 
you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  president  of  the  UA,  Marty  Maddaloni. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MARTIN  MADDALONI:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  rise  this  morning  to  ask  your  support  for  the  resolution  before  you  calling  for 
safe  jobs  in  a  changing  world.  We're  all  encouraged  by  the  dramatic  improvements 
in  recent  years  in  terms  of  job  fatalities  and  injury  rates. 

Every  union  in  this  hall  deserves  much  of  the  credit  for  the  fact  the  fatality  rates 
have  declined  by  75  percent  and  injury  rates  are  down  by  35  percent.  This  is  due 
in  large  part  to  our  efforts  at  educating  and  training  our  members  on  hazards  in  the 
workplace  while  our  government  has  been  looking  for  ways  to  cut  spending  on 
health  and  safety  programs. 

We've  stepped  up  our  programs  to  improve  safety  on  the  job  site  and  work- 
places all  across  the  country.  But  although  we've  achieved  a  lot,  it's  still  not 
enough.  Last  year,  more  than  6,000  workers  were  killed  on  the  job  and  more  than 
6  million  workers  were  injured.  I  find  these  numbers  staggering.  But  just  imagine 
how  much  worse  it  would  have  been  if  we  had  allowed  existing  safety  regulations 
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to  be  eliminated,  as  many  employers  and  politicians  want  it.  if  we  hadn't  been 
working  so  hard  to  educate  our  own  members  about  how  to  work  more  safely. 

Just  the  same,  every  time  I  hear  figures  like  this,  I  think  not  only  of  the  suffering 
of  those  who  were  killed  or  injured,  but  also  of  the  families  of  these  workers,  the 
wives  and  husbands,  mothers  and  fathers,  sisters,  brothers,  sons  mid  daughters  who 
will  never  see  their  loved  ones  again;  almost  as  horrifying  as  the  situation  of  those 
who  must  face  a  lifetime  of  suffering  because  of  a  serious  job  site  injury  or  illness. 

Yesterday,  we  talked  about  putting  a  human  face  on  the  changing  global 
economy.  Today,  let's  put  a  human  face  on  the  horrors  that  continue  to  exist  in 
American  workplaces.  I'm  convinced  that  all  of  us  here  today  believe  that  a  safe 
and  healthy  workplace  is  a  fundamental  right  of  every  working  person  in  this 
country.  I'm  here  to  tell  you  that  we  will  not  be  denied  that  right. 

This  resolution  commits  all  of  us  to  continuing  what  we've  begun,  to  redouble 
our  efforts  in  the  fight  for  safer  workplaces;  and  we're  going  to  have  to  do  it  in  the 
face  of  ongoing  hostility  from  government  and  from  employers.  Don't  think  for 
one  minute  that  the  attacks  on  OSHA  are  going  to  go  away.  Just  because  we 
managed  so  far  to  keep  OSHA  from  being  dismantled  by  a  conservative  govern- 
ment, doesn't  mean  that  we're  going  to  give  up. 

They've  already  whittled  away  at  OSHA.  with  the  result  that  very  few  regula- 
tions are  being  put  in  place  to  protect  workers  against  dangers  in  the  workplace, 
and  enforcement  of  existing  regulations  has  slowed  to  a  crawl. 

Little  by  little,  anti-worker  employers  and  their  friends  in  high  places  are 
chipping  away  at  our  most  precious  workplace  protections.  We  must  be  constantly 
on  guard  against  these  subtle  attacks,  at  the  same  time  that  we  push  even  harder 
for  regulations  that  have  been  waiting  for  OSHA's  final  approval  for  years. 

As  unions  have  stepped  in  to  take  a  leading  role  in  training  our  members  on 
how  to  work  more  safely,  employers  have  willingly  shifted  the  responsibility  for 
safer  workplaces  onto  the  shoulders  of  workers,  rather  than  removing  hazards  and 
dangers  from  the  workplace. 

Many  employers  believe  that  creating  a  safe  workplace  is  too  expensive.  They 
even  threatened  to  move  their  operations  overseas,  where  there  are  fewer  health 
and  safety  regulations.  This  is  nothing  more  than  blackmail,  with  workers  being 
asked  to  sacrifice  their  health  and  safety  in  order  to  hang  on  to  their  jobs.  This  is 
an  attitude  that  jeopardizes  all  that  we  have  accomplished  in  the  past  several  years, 
and  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  unanswered. 

The  resolution  before  you  is  a  framework  that  will  set  us  on  the  path  toward  a 
goal  that  we  all  share;  that  great  day  in  the  future  when  we  will  have  a  year  with 
no  workplace  deaths,  and  the  injury  rate  will  no  longer  be  counted  in  the  millions. 
We  can  achieve  this  goal,  and  we  can  do  it  in  our  lifetimes. 

Support  the  resolution  before  you.  Let's  send  a  message  to  Congress,  to  your 
employers,  to  the  entire  world,  that  every  worker  is  a  priority  and  every  life  is 
precious.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  We  have  time  for  one  more  speaker.  On  microphone  No.  3,  Delegate 
Roberta  Lynch. 

ROBERTA  LYNCH.  AFSCME:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution  and  to  call  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  millions  of  public 
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employees  in  this  country  lire  not  even  covered  by  a  health  and  safety  law. 

Workers  who  go  to  work  on  highways  every  day,  who  have  one  of  the  highest 
death  rates  in  the  country,  do  not  have  any  OSHA  coverage  in  state  after  state  in 
this  country. 

Workers  involved  in  handling  sanitation  and  toxic  waste  do  not  have  any  health 
and  safety  protections.  Workers  involved  in  trenching  and  shoring,  who  are  killed 
and  maimed  on  the  job,  do  not  have  any  health  and  safety  protection. 

That  is  an  atrocity  in  this  country  today.  There  is  a  patchwork  system,  state  by 
state,  with  varying  degrees  of  effectiveness.  Every  worker  in  this  country  deserves 
health  and  safety  protection  on  the  job. 

And  at  the  same  time  that  we  work  to  defend  this  precious  law  against  the 
Republican  onslaught  in  Congress,  who  would  actually  seek  to  destroy — actually 
seek  to  destroy — fundamental  health  and  safety  protections  for  workers,  we  have 
to  expand  this  law.  Because  the  reality  is,  not  only  do  we  have  to  put  a  human  face 
on  workers  and  insist  that  every  worker's  life  is  precious,  but  we  have  to 
refuse — absolutely  refuse — to  put  a  price  on  human  life.  And  that  is  what  is  going 
on  in  the  Congress  today,  and  that  is  what  we  must  absolutely  say  "no"  to. 
(Applause) 

BAHR:  The  question  before  the  convention  is  on  the  adoption  of  Resolution 
No.  10.  All  those  in  favor,  indicate  by  aye.  Opposed,  by  nay. 
The  motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Safe  Jobs  in  a  Changing  World 

Protecting  the  safety  and  health  of  workers  is  among  the  union  movement's 
most  important  priorities.  Safe  jobs  are  critical  to  preserving  and  improving  our 
quality  of  life.  Our  goals  have  been  and  must  continue  to  be  the  greatest  possible 
protections  for  all  workers — organized  and  unorganized,  here  in  the  United  States 
and  around  the  globe. 

Workplaces  are  Safer  and  Healthier 

Over  the  past  quarter-century,  tremendous  progress  has  been  made  in  reducing 
the  toll  of  workplace  injury,  illness  and  death  suffered  by  American  workers.  The 
reported  job  fatality  rate  has  been  cut  by  75  percent  and  the  reported  job  injury  rate 
by  35  percent.  Exposures  to  many  toxic  substances,  such  as  asbestos,  benzene,  lead 
and  cotton  dust,  have  been  reduced  dramatically. 

The  union  movement  can  take  credit  for  its  role  in  achieving  this  progress.  Working 
with  our  allies,  we  have  won  strong  protections  against  major  hazards  and  expanded 
rights  for  workers.  Through  collective  bargaining,  unions  have  gained  even  stronger 
protections  and  rights  that  have  given  workers  a  real  voice  in  safety  and  health  at  the 
workplace.  Union  training  and  education  programs  have  provided  local  trade  unionists 
with  the  knowledge  and  tools  to  not  only  address  hazards,  but  through  their  safety  and 
health  work  to  help  build  stronger  unions. 

But  much  work  remains  to  be  done.  Last  year,  more  than  6,000  workers  died 
as  a  result  of  workplace  injuries,  and  an  estimated  50,(K)()  died  from  occupational 
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diseases.  More  than  6  million  workers  were  injured.  These  numbers  understate  the 
problem  because  of  incomplete  and  inaccurate  reporting  by  employers  and  the 
failure  to  accurately  diagnose  occupational  disease.  Workers  in  certain  industries, 
like  construction,  bear  a  particularly  heavy  burden,  with  increasing  fatalities  and 
much  higher  rates  of  workplace  fatalities  and  injuries  than  the  national  averages. 

The  job  of  protecting  workers'  safety  and  health  is  becoming  more  diff  icult. 
Employers  and  conservative  members  of  Congress  have  intensified  their  opposi- 
tion to  and  attacks  on  worker  safety  protections  and  rights.  Changes  in  the 
workforce,  workplace  and  the  economy  have  put  new  groups  of  workers  at  risk 
and  created  new  hazards.  At  the  workplace,  many  employers  are  moving  aggres- 
sively to  shift  responsibility  for  job  injuries  to  workers,  focusing  on  worker 
behavior  instead  of  hazardous  conditions. 

Continued  progress  in  protecting  workers'  safety  and  health  will  be  directly 
linked  to  our  success  in  rebuilding  and  strengthening  the  union  movement  and 
increasing  the  involvement  of  union  members  in  organizing  and  political  work. 

Defend  and  Strengthen  Worker  Protections 

Since  1995,  when  the  Republicans  twk  control  of  Congress,  employer  groups 
and  anti-worker  politicians  have  carried  out  an  unrelenting  attack  on  worker  safety 
and  health  protections  in  an  attempt  to  limit  the  government's  enforcement  role 
and  the  rights  of  workers  and  unions  to  have  a  say  in  workplace  safety  matters. 

For  five  years,  these  groups  have  pushed  legislation  that  would  weaken  OSHA 
enforcement  and  take  away  the  right  of  workers  to  request  and  receive  on-site 
inspections  to  investigate  serious  hazards.  They  have  sought  to  cut  the  budgets  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administration,  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  and  the  National  Institute  for  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  and 
to  prohibit  action  on  important  hazards,  particularly  ergonomics.  On  top  of  this, 
there  has  been  an  endless  series  of  "regulatory  reform"  proposals  that  would  add 
new  hurdles  to  the  regulatory  process,  making  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
agencies  to  issue  new  needed  protections. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates,  working  with  our  allies,  successfully  have  fought 
off  the  major  legislative  attacks  on  workplace  safety  protections.  At  the  same  time, 
working  with  the  Clinton  administration,  we  have  won  increases  in  the  OSHA.  MSH  A 
and  NIOSH  budgets,  new  legal  rights  for  workers  and  union  representatives  to  be 
involved  in  government-sponsored  worksite  consultation  visits  and  expansion  of  full 
OSHA  coverage  and  protection  to  employees  of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

As  we  continue  to  defend  existing  workplace  safety  protections,  we  must  tight 
to  expand  and  improve  protections  and  strengthen  worker  rights. 

More  than  7  million  state  and  local  public  employees  are  excluded  from  OSHA 
coverage,  and  in  the  federal  sector,  OSHA  cannot  enforce  or  penalize  employers 
for  violations.  Transportation  workers,  energy  workers  and  farm  workers  are 
covered  under  other  laws  that  fail  to  provide  them  with  adequate  protection  or 
comprehensive  rights. 

We  will  continue  our  efforts  to  extend  legal  coverage  through  federal  and  state 
legislation  and  interagency  agreements  so  that  all  workers  have  basic  rights  and 
protections  guaranteed  by  law. 
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One  of  the  biggest  deficiencies  in  the  current  OSHA  law  is  the  weak  whistle- 
blower  protections,  which  provide  no  effective  deterrent  to  employers.  Each  year, 
thousands  of  workers  are  fired  or  face  other  employer  retaliation  for  raising  job 
safety  concerns.  Only  in  a  small  number  of  cases  does  the  government  take  action. 
The  AFL-CIO  will  work  for  the  passage  of  legislation  that  strengthens  protections 
by  establishing  an  administrative  system  for  reviewing  cases  in  which  workers 
have  a  private  right  of  action  and  employers  can  be  penalized  for  discriminatory 
actions. 

The  political  attacks  on  job  safety  have  taken  their  toll  on  the  government's  job 
safety  programs.  In  the  face  of  intense  employer  opposition,  standard-setting 
activity  has  slowed  to  a  crawl.  In  the  past  two  years.  OSHA  has  issued  only  two 
new  standards  (respirator)'  protection  and  training  for  powered  industrial  truck 
operators),  and  MSHA  has  issued  only  a  few  minor  rules.  New  requirements  for 
special  reviews  by  small  business  groups,  constant  congressional  oversight  and 
threats  of  congressional  vetoes  have  made  the  standard-setting  process  more 
difficult  and  even  longer. 

OSHA's  standards  on  safety  and  health  programs,  tuberculosis,  steel  erection 
and  exposure  limits  for  toxic  substances  have  been  under  development  for  years 
and  need  to  move  to  completion.  Action  also  is  needed  on  standards  covering  silica, 
metal-working  fluids  and  employer  payment  for  personal  protective  equipment. 

At  MSHA,  the  situation  is  equally  dismal.  Long-awaited  standards  on  hazard 
communication,  diesel  particulates  and  noise  have  been  pending  for  years  and 
should  be  issued  without  further  delay. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  biggest  fight  on  job  safety  has  been  over  OSHA's 
ergonomics  standard,  with  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  leading  an  all-out 
campaign  to  stop  this  important  rule.  Each  year,  more  than  60().0(X)  workers  suffer 
serious  musculoskeletal  disorders,  making  ergonomic  hazards  the  biggest  job 
safety  problem  in  the  workplace  today.  Protecting  workers  from  these  injuries  is 
a  priority  for  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions. 

Fighting  intense  employer  opposition,  in  1998  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates 
beat  back  legislative  efforts  to  institute  new  prohibitions  on  OSHA's  ergonomics 
standard.  But  in  1999,  the  fight  has  continued,  with  employers  and  anti-worker 
members  of  Congress  once  again  trying  to  pass  legislation  to  block  OSHA's 
ergonomics  rule.  In  California,  unions  won  an  ergonomics  standard,  and  standards 
now  are  in  development  in  North  Carolina  and  Washington  state.  We  will  continue 
our  fight  to  "'Stop  the  Pain"  to  win  federal  and  state  OSHA  ergonomics  standards 
that  prevent  injuries  and  protect  all  workers,  for  action  by  employers  to  correct 
ergonomic  hazards  and  for  fair  compensation  for  workers  who  are  injured. 

Enforcement  of  the  law  is  key  to  safe  jobs,  but  employer  groups  are  trying  to 
undermine  this  important  government  function  as  well.  They  have  opposed 
OSHA's  cooperative  compliance  program  (which  focused  on  employers  with  the 
highest  injury  rates),  challenged  MSHA's  enforcement  based  on  single-shift 
sampling  and  sought  to  overturn  OSHA's  multiemployer  policy,  which  holds 
contractors  and  employers  responsible  for  hazards  they  create  or  control  for  all 
workers  at  the  worksite. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  fight  employers'  attempts  to  weaken  job  safety  enforcement 
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and  seek  strong  enforcement  for  serious  violators.  We  support  the  concept  of 
targeting  enforcement  efforts  to  workplaces  where  there  are  significant  hazards. 
However,  given  the  past  liistory  of  employers  of  underreporting  and  manipulating 
injury  data,  we  are  greatly  concerned  about  OSHA's  current  inspection  targeting 
initiative,  which  is  based  solely  upon  employers'  reported  injury  rates.  In  particular, 
we  are  concerned  that  the  targeting  initiative  is  giving  employers  a  further  incentive 
not  to  record  or  report  injuries,  resulting  in  a  false  picture  of  workplace  injuries  and  the 
exclusion  of  high-hazard  worksites  from  OSHA's  targeted  inspection  program.  The 
AFL-CIO  will  work  with  OS  HA  to  develop  better  approaches  to  inspection  targeting 
and  to  push  for  strict  enforcement  of  record-keeping  and  anti-retaliation  requirements 
to  ensure  accurate  reporting  of  workplace  injuries  and  illnesses. 

New  initiatives  are  needed  to  train  and  educate  workers  about  safety  and  health 
hazards  and  rights  under  the  law,  particularly  to  give  workers  the  tools  they  need 
to  help  implement  OSHA's  pending  standards  on  ergonomics  and  safety  and  health 
programs.  In  recent  years,  government-funded  compliance  assistance  programs 
for  employers  have  more  than  doubled  to  $40  million,  with  only  $4  million  tagged 
for  funding  worker  safety  training  programs,  compared  with  $  1 7  million  in  federal 
funding  for  such  programs  in  1 9X0.  The  AFL-CIO  will  push  for  increases  in  worker 
safety  and  health  training  programs  so  workers  can  play  an  effective  role  in 
workplace  safety  and  health  activities. 

Expanded  government  research  efforts  on  job  safety  and  health  also  are  needed. 
We  have  made  some  modest  gains  in  funding  for  NIOSH.  But  government 
resources  directed  to  research  on  occupational  safety  and  health  are  far  less  than 
for  other  health  concerns,  even  though  the  extent  and  cost  of  occupational  disease 
and  injury  is  equivalent  to  that  of  cancer  and  heart  disease.  As  the  primary  source 
of  publicly  funded  job  safety  and  health  research,  it  is  vital  that  NIOSH's  mission 
of  providing  unbiased  independent  scientific  research  be  continued  and  strength- 
ened. 

The  Changing  Workforce,  Workplace  and  Economy 

Changes  in  the  workforce,  workplace  and  economy  are  having  major  effects 
on  job  safety.  As  employment  has  shifted  to  the  service  sector,  so  has  the  workplace 
injury  and  disease  burden.  Service-sector  workers  now  experience  the  greatest 
number  of  workplace  injuries,  with  certain  industries,  such  as  health  care,  experi- 
encing increased  rates  of  injuries  while  overall  rates  have  been  falling.  Workplace 
violence,  poor  indoor  air  quality,  infectious  diseases  and  needle  injuries  put 
millions  of  workers  at  risk.  In  response  to  the  lack  of  federal  agency  action  to  stem 
the  epidemic  of  needle  injuries,  health  care  unions  have  mounted  a  state-by-state 
campaign  to  mandate  the  use  of  safer  needles,  winning  new  laws  so  far  in 
California,  Maryland,  Tennessee  and  Texas.  The  AFL-CIO  is  working  with  these 
affiliates  to  win  passage  of  recently  introduced  federal  legislation.  Safety  and 
health  efforts  must  be  expanded  to  address  the  entire  range  of  problems  in  the 
service  sector,  while  assuring  that  hazards  in  such  high-risk  industries  as  construc- 
tion, manufacturing,  food  processing  and  mining  receive  the  necessary  attention. 

Competitive  pressures,  downsizing  and  restructuring  are  raising  additional 
safety  and  health  concerns.  Workers  are  forced  to  work  longer  hours.  Staffing 
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levels  are  being  cut.  New  workers  are  not  provided  adequate  training.  And 
employers*  safety  and  health  capacity  is  being  reduced. 

In  the  push  to  cut  costs,  more  work  is  being  contracted  out,  increasing  safety 
and  health  risks  as  work  arrangements  become  more  complex  and  employers  try 
to  reduce  their  responsibility  for  worker  safety.  Lax  contracting  and  oversight 
practices  have  resulted  in  numerous  catastrophes,  particularly  in  the  chemical 
industry,  putting  not  only  workers  but  the  public  at  great  risk.  The  growth  of 
contingent  work  is  creating  further  problems,  particularly  since  self-employed 
workers  are  not  covered  by  the  OSHAct  and  temporary  workers  often  aren't 
provided  required  training  or  protections. 

We  must  do  more  to  detemiine  the  impact  of  downsizing  and  restructuring  on 
injuries  and  illnesses,  and  demand  adequate  staff  levels  and  training  so  jobs  can 
be  performed  safely.  The  AFL-CIO  will  work  with  government  agencies  to  see 
that  existing  laws  are  enforced  to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  address  safety  and 
health  problems  for  contract,  temporary  and  contingent  workers  and,  where 
needed,  to  seek  improvements  in  the  law  to  ensure  these  workers  are  protected. 

At  the  same  time  work  restructuring  and  changes  in  employment  are  raising 
serious  safety  and  health  concerns,  many  employers  are  moving  to  shift  responsi- 
bility for  job  injuries  to  workers  by  focusing  on  worker  behavior  instead  of 
hazardous  conditions.  Across  industries,  a  variety  of  programs  are  being  imple- 
mented that  provide  incentives  and  awards  to  workers  who  do  not  report  injuries, 
establish  elaborate  procedures  for  observing  and  documenting  workers'  behavior 
and  "unsafe  acts"while  ignoring  employer  mismanagement  and  the  root  causes  of 
injuries,  institute  policies  to  discipline  and  fire  workers  who  are  injured  and  impose 
drug  testing  for  every  worker  who  reports  a  job  injury  regardless  of  the  cause. 

These  programs  and  policies  have  a  chilling  effect  on  workers'  reporting  of 
symptoms,  injuries  and  illnesses,  which  can  leave  workers'  health  and  safety 
problems  untreated  and  underlying  hazards  uncorrected.  Moreover,  these  pro- 
grams frequently  are  implemented  unilaterally  by  employers,  pitting  worker 
against  worker  and  undermining  union  efforts  to  address  hazardous  workplace 
conditions  through  concerted  action. 

The  AFL-CIO  opposes  employer  programs  and  policies  that  shift  responsibility 
for  worker  safety  by  focusing  on  worker  behavior  instead  of  workplace  hazards 
and  employer  mismanagement  and  that  create  disincentives  to  reporting  injuries 
or  hazards.  We  believe  such  practices  undermine  worker  protection  and  are  illegal 
and  discriminatory  under  the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  We  will  seek 
explicit  regulations  and  enforcement  policies  that  prohibit  such  practices. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  work  with  affiliate  unions  to  develop  materials  and  guidance  to 
assist  local  unions  in  analyzing  and  bargaining  employer  proposals  for  new  safety 
policies  and  in  opposing  those  that  shift  responsibility  to  workers,  discourage  worker 
reporting  of  injuries  and  hazards  or  retaliate  against  workers  who  are  injured. 

The  globalization  of  the  economy  is  another  force  that  is  creating  great  pressures 
on  safety  and  health  protections  here  in  the  United  States  and  in  other  countries. 
At  the  workplace,  many  employers  respond  to  workers'  demands  for  job  safety 
improvements  with  threats  of  closing  plants  and  moving  production  to  other 
countries  where  safety  laws  are  lax  and  wages  are  low.  Internationally,  our 
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concerns  about  industry  using  trade  laws  and  agreements  to  fight  worker  and 
environmental  protections  are  being  borne  out  as  employer  groups  and  some 
governments  have  challenged  protective  measures,  including  the  French  govern- 
ment's ban  on  asbestos  and  U.S.  efforts  to  require  worker  participation  in  safety 
and  health  regulations,  at  the  World  Trade  Organization  and  under  the  North 
American  Free  Trade  Agreement. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  opposed  these  challenges  and  will  fight  similar  efforts  to 
undermine  safety  and  health  protections  in  the  name  of  free  trade.  We  will  press 
for  the  inclusion  of  workers'  rights  standards,  including  rules  to  guarantee  safe 
workplaces,  in  all  trade  agreements,  and  enforcement  against  workers'  rights 
violations  under  existing  trade  laws. 

Build  Strength  and  Organize  for  the  Long  Term 

The  goal  of  safe  jobs  and  safe  workplaces  only  can  be  achieved  if  the  union 
movement  is  vibrant,  strong  and  strategic. 

By  improving  workplace  conditions,  unions  have  made  a  significant  difference 
in  workers'  lives.  At  the  same  time,  newly  energized  union  activists  have  been 
enlisted  through  local  union  safety  and  health  committees  and  worker  training  and 
education.  They  bring  vitality  and  help  build  stronger  unions. 

By  addressing  workplace  safety  and  health  concerns  in  organizing  campaigns, 
we  have  had  success  in  many  recognition  and  first  contract  campaigns,  such  as  that 
at  Avondale  shipyard  in  Louisiana,  where  the  local  safety  and  health  committee  not 
only  has  won  changes  in  conditions  but  helped  build  the  foundations  of  the  unions 
involved.  Similar  efforts  that  also  address  environmental  concerns  have  built 
community  and  public  support  and  enlisted  allies  from  the  environmental,  public 
health  and  public  interest  communities  in  our  organizing  drives.  Safety  and  health 
issues  also  have  been  important  in  internal  organizing  campaigns  that  increase 
membership,  prepare  for  bargaining  and  increase  participation  in  the  local  union. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  work  with  its  affiliates  to  address  the  safety  and  health  concerns 
of  unorganized  workers.  Through  this  work,  we  will  identify  concrete  ways  that  safety 
and  health  initiatives  can  assist  with  efforts  to  organize  new  members,  build  stronger 
unions  and  form  lasting  political  alliances.  We  will  develop  case  studies  on  how  safety 
and  health  issues  have  been  addressed  and  played  a  role  in  different  types  of  campaigns, 
organize  forums  where  organizers  and  safety  and  health  activists  can  share  ideas  and 
strategies  and  provide  support  and  assistance  to  affiliate  organizing  campaigns  when 
requested.  We  will  enlist  our  allies  in  this  work. 

We  also  must  strengthen  the  voice  of  workers  in  the  political  process.  It  is  clear  that 
our  success  in  achieving  improved  safety  and  health  protections  is  linked  directly  to 
our  strength  and  involvement  in  politics  and  legislation.  Working  with  unions,  state 
federations,  local  committees  on  saf  ety  and  health  and  other  community  allies,  we  have 
countered  major  legislative  attacks  on  worker  safety  by  educating  union  members  and 
involving  them  in  these  fights.  We  will  continue  to  build  a  network  of  local  saf  ety  and 
health  activists,  provide  them  information  and  Ux>ls  to  reach  out,  educate  and  involve 
other  workers  so  a  strong  union  voice  is  heard. 
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BAHR:  The  Policy  Resolutions  Committee  also  reviewed  Resolution  No.  9, 
"Civil  and  Human  Rights."  on  page  55  of  Resolutions  Book  I.  I  again  ask  the 
secretary.  Vice  President  Feldman.  to  report. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  9  Civil  and  Human  Rights 

FELDMAN:  Brothers  and  sisters,  unfortunately,  discrimination  continues 
to  be  a  cancer  in  our  society  that  our  union  movement  is  determined  to  expose 
and  to  cut  out  and  to  end.  Resolution  No.  9  calls  for  strong  laws  and  sufficient 
resources  to  enable  civil  rights  enforcement  agencies  to  do  their  jobs.  It 
reiterates  the  commitment  of  labor  to  affirmative  action  to  remedy  discrimina- 
tion and  to  promote  diversity.  And  it  calls  for  policies  and  laws  that  provide 
fair  opportunities  for  legal  immigration  and  just  treatment  of  immigrant  work- 
ers while  continuing  to  oppose  the  use  of  temporary  "guestworker"  programs 
to  create  groups  of  easily  exploited  workers  so  that  standards  end  up  getting 
reduced  for  all  workers. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  9.  and  I  so  move. 

BAHR:  Before  we  call  for  discussion  on  the  motion,  I'd  like  Vice  President 
Clayola  Brown  to  share  with  us  two  reports.  The  first  is  about  our  constituency 
groups  and  their  aggressive  new  agenda. 

The  second  is  about  plans  by  the  AFL-CIO  and  affiliate  unions  for  the  year 
2000  Martin  Luther  King  Day  observance. 

REPORTS  ON  CONSTITUENCY  GROUPS 
AND  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  DAY  OBSERVANCE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  CLAYOLA  BROWN:  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
address  this  convention,  and  I  can  think  of  no  finer  time  to  do  this  than  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women.  Congratulations  to  my  sister, 
Gloria  Johnson.  I  don't  see  her  on  the  dais,  but  I  know  she's  around  here 
somewhere.  There  you  are.  Congratulations  to  you.  Sister  Johnson,  for  the  fine 
work  that  you  do  heading  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women,  and  to  all  the 
working  women  who  are  part  of  today's  union  movement.  (Applause) 

Now,  as  you  know,  joining  us  at  the  convention  are  representatives  of  the  six 
AFL-CIO  constituency  groups:  CLUW.  the  A.  Philip  Randolph  Institute,  the  Asian 
Pacific  American  Labor  Alliance,  the  Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists,  the 
Labor  Council  for  Latin  American  Advancement  and  our  newest  constituency 
group.  Pride  At  Work. 

Our  constituency  groups  are  on  the  front  line  of  the  labor  movement,  bringing 
the  power  of  unions  to  the  millions  of  women  and  minorities  who  often  are 
relegated  to  the  worst-paying,  most  dangerous  and  least  secure  jobs  in  the  nation. 
The  constituency  groups  recently  adopted  an  historic  joint  agenda,  and  Brother 
Bahr  is  correct  in  calling  it  "aggressive." 

The  six  points  of  that  agenda  are  simple  and  straightforward:  The  constituency 
groups  are  committed  to  organizing  and  will  work  side  by  side  with  the  AFL-CIO 
and  affiliated  unions  to  defend  the  freedom  to  choose  a  union. 

The  constituency  groups  are  committed  to  building  political  strength  for 
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working  women  and  minorities  in  the  20(H)  elections  and  making  every  American 
count  in  the  2000  census. 

The  constituency  groups  are  committed  to  fighting  discrimination,  and  that 
means  defending  affirmative  action  wherever  it  is  under  attack. 

The  constituency  groups  are  committed  to  defending  immigrant  workers'  rights 
and  will  participate  in  the  important  AFL-CIO  immigration  forums  we  announced 
over  the  weekend.  These  forums  will  explore  immigrant  worker  exploitation  and 
the  union-busting  that  immigrants  face  when  they  try  to  form  unions. 

And  the  constituency  groups  will  help  build  Union  Cities  by  strengthening  labor 
and  community  ties  in  cities  around  the  nation.  This  is  a  powerful  agenda,  and  it 
is  an  agenda  that  everyone  in  the  union  movement  can  join  in. 

The  constituency  groups  bring  together  the  goals  of  the  labor  movement  and 
the  goals  of  the  civil  rights  movement. 

That  was  a  part  of  Martin  Luther  King's  dream,  and  his  support  of  the  Memphis 
sanitation  workers'  strike  demonstrated  that. 

I'm  proud  to  report  this  year  that  labor  activists  from  dozens  of  our  unions 
celebrated  Dr.  King's  birthday  in  Birmingham,  providing  those  in  need  with  union 
products  and  union  work:  painting  and  cleaning  and  sharing. 

And  next  January,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  will  gather  together  in 
Atlanta  to  celebrate  Dr.  King's  life  the  only  way  we  know  how  to  do  it:  by  joining 
hands  in  solidarity,  lending  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  need  it,  putting  our  hands 
together  in  prayer  and  raising  our  hands  to  reach  for  social  and  economic  justice. 

I  hope  that  each  and  every  person  in  this  hall  will  join  us  in  Atlanta  in  January. 
I'll  see  you  there.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Vice  President  Brown. 

We  have  a  motion  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  9. 

Do  I  hear  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 
BAHR:  Seconded  from  the  floor. 

The  Chair  recognizes  microphone  No.  1,  President  Mike  Monroe  of  the 
Painters. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MICHAEL  MONROE:  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
newly  named  International  Union  of  Painters  and  Allied  Trades,  I  stand  in  support 
of  this  resolution. 

Advancing  civil  and  human  rights  for  all  must  be  the  core  obligation  of  all 
unions.  Despite  the  strides  toward  achieving  equality  for  all  workers  and  their 
families — for  all  workers — workers  and  their  families  are  discriminated  against 
every  day.  We  can  see  this  in  the  almost  80,000  complaints  that  were  filed  with 
the  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commission  last  year,  and  we  see  it  in 
countless  ways  that  don't  show  up  in  statistics  as  workers  straggle  to  get  jobs  and 
achieve  dignity  and  respect  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

Rights  that  protect  us  as  citizens  and  as  workers  against  discrimination  are 
critical  to  a  free  and  fair  society,  but  those  rights  are  simply  words  on  a  page  if  they 
are  not  backed  up  by  strong,  effective  and  well-funded  enforcement  of  those  rights. 
Today,  the  civil  rights  enforcement  agencies  are  denied  sufficient  funding  and 
staffing  to  uphold  America's  civil  rights. 
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As  a  result,  a  backlog  of  tens  of  thousands  of  cases  exists  at  the  EEOC.  Severe  cuts 
in  funding  during  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  severely  hampered  the  ability 
of  federal  agencies  to  do  their  jobs.  While  the  Clinton  administration  has  held  the  line 
against  further  cuts  and  pushed  for  more  funding,  even  more  needs  to  be  done. 

We  unions  must  demand  that  our  civil  rights  laws  are  enforced.  We  must 
recommit  ourselves  to  diversity  and  full  participation  in  society  and  in  our  unions, 
and  we  must  recognize  the  important  contributions  that  immigrants  have  made  for 
generations  to  our  country  and  to  the  vitality  and  strength  of  our  union  movement. 

We  at  the  International  Union  of  Painters  and  Allied  Trades  support  this 
resolution  and  urge  you  to  adopt  it  so  that  we  might  commit  ourselves  once  again 
to  what  must  be  a  never-ending  fight  against  discrimination  on  all  levels  for  all 
working  people.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  On  microphone  No.  2,  Delegate  Johnson,  Gloria  Johnson. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GLORIA  JOHNSON:  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. And  Sister  Brown,  thank  you  for  your  compliment  this  morning.  It  was  a  lot 
of  hard  work,  and  thanks  to  you,  your  union  and  all  other  unions  here,  it  was  a 
success.  I  appreciate  the  compliment  on  behalf  of  all  members  of  CLUW. 

I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  this  opportunity  to  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No. 
9,  and  I  feel  quite  emotional  about  this  issue  because  throughout  my  lifetime,  before 
IUE  and  since  I  have  become  a  worker,  for  many  years,  I  lived  through  stages  of 
discrimination  and  segregation,  and  it  was  an  inspiration  to  me  to  be  involved  in  the 
civil  rights  movement  and  later  in  the  union  movement  that  took  on  this  struggle. 

More  than  35  years  ago,  labor,  civil  rights  groups,  women's  groups,  our 
churches  and  our  other  religious  institutions  joined  together  to  fight  for  civil  rights 
legislation,  and  we  were  successful,  and  we  had  high  hopes  that  the  Equal  Pay  Act 
and  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  would  resolve  all  of  the  problems. 

The  reality,  sisters  and  brothers,  is  that  they  did  not.  There  were  some  successes, 
but  the  truth  is  that  discrimination  still  exists.  For  many  Americans,  discrimination 
exists  in  every  phase  of  their  lives,  from  getting  a  job,  from  getting  equal  pay,  to 
buying  a  home  or  to  simply  getting  a  table  at  a  restaurant. 

I  can  relate  to  that  many  years  ago,  and  I  thought  for  sure  that  was  over,  but  we 
know  it  was  in  the  1 990s,  not  the  1 950s,  that  two  major  national  retail  chains,  Home 
Depot  and  Publix  supermarkets,  agreed  to  pay  out  more  than  $80  million  dollars 
each  to  settle  lawsuits  charging  them  with  sex  discrimination,  including  pay 
discrimination,  against  women  workers. 

It  was  during  the  1990s — not  the  1950s — that  a  large  national  chain.  Shoney's 
Restaurant,  agreed  to  pay  $100  million  to  settle  10,000  discrimination  claims, 
including  discrimination  against  customers  and  employees. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  this  is  an  important  issue,  and  it  deserves  our  attention.  It 
needs  to  be  a  priority.  When  we  look  at  the  changes  in  the  American  labor 
movement,  we  see  that  our  numbers  are  being  increased  by  women  and  people  of 
color,  and  it  is  our  responsibility  to  address  any  of  the  barriers,  including  discrimi- 
nation, that  keep  us  from  moving  ahead. 

We  continue  to  see,  however — and  we  must  address  this  experience — discrimi- 
nation in  housing,  education  and  employment.  As  you  heard  our  brother  say  earlier, 
the  agencies  that  are  to  address  these  injustices  are  often  understaffed. 
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But  what  is  even  more  tragic  than  that  is.  some  Americans  don't  even  have 
federal  civil  rights  protection  on  paper.  For  example,  current  employment  laws  do 
not  cover  abuses  committed  on  the  basis  of  sexual  orientation.  People  with 
disabilities  face  conservative  court  decisions  that  place  new  burdens  on  those 
seeking  to  prove  discrimination.  And  so  many  others,  particularly  the  poor,  suffer 
because  they  have  been  left  out  of  the  census  count. 

To  help  fight  against  discrimination  and  to  open  up  opportunities,  we,  the  labor 
movement,  must  continue  to  support  affirmative  action  as  a  tool  toward  doing  the 
right  thing,  a  tool  that  has  worked,  sisters  and  brothers,  we  know  that.  (Applause) 

But  we  also  know  what  Ward  Connerly  and  others  are  doing  out  there  in  many 
of  our  states.  They're  pushing  to  eliminate  affirmative  action,  and  we  know  why 
they're  doing  it.  It  has  become  a  wedge  issue  for  politicians  to  separate  us,  to  pit 
one  group  of  us  against  the  other. 

This  resolution,  sisters  and  brothers,  reaffirms  our  commitment  to  civil  rights 
and  to  affirmative  action,  and  we.  as  trade  unionists,  must  dedicate  ourselves  to 
addressing  these  issues. 

We've  got  to  get  out  there  and  tell  our  members,  for  example,  that  there  are  too 
many  myths  out  there  about  affirmative  action.  There  are  some  who  say  there  are 
quotas.  Well,  it's  not  true.  If  there  are  some  who  say  affirmative  action  supports 
unqualified  workers,  well,  it  does  not.  As  President  Clinton  has  said,  we  should 
mend  affirmative  action,  not  end  affirmative  action.  (Applause) 

This  is  an  important  resolution,  and  it  is  a  priority  for  all  of  us.  Thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

BAHR:  Thank  you. 

On  microphone  No.  3,  Delegate  Harnage. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  BOBBY  HARNAGE:  Brothers  and  sisters,  I'm  Bobby 
Hamage,  national  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Government  Employ- 
ees, representing  some  6(K),()()0  federal  and  D.C.  employees,  including  the 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Commis- 
sion, Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  Customs  and  some  border  patrols, 
as  well  as  many  other  federal  employees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No.  9  on  civil  and  human  rights.  The 
rights  addressed  in  this  resolution  are  fundamentally  important  to  who  we  are  as 
workers,  as  a  union  movement  and  as  a  country.  Yet,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  rights 
without  remedies,  that  rights  without  effective  enforcement,  are  no  rights  at  all. 

It  is  dismaying,  therefore,  to  see  what  our  government  has  come  to  be. 
Thousands  of  government  workers  who  have  dedicated  their  careers  to  protecting 
Americans  against  discrimination  and  righting  the  wrongs  that  occur  every  day 
labor  to  meet  crippling  workloads  and  to  reduce  staggering  backlogs.  These 
workers  can  only  do  so  much  with  the  limited  resources  they  have  to  do  their  jobs 
and  fulfill  the  intent  of  the  law  and  the  mission  of  their  agencies. 

We  must  give  them  the  tools  they  need  to  do  their  jobs:  more  money,  better 
training  and  more  consistent  support. 

I  ask  that  there  be  a  minor  change  in  the  resolution.  On  page  59  of  Resolutions 
Book  1.  the  first  full  paragraph  in  the  right-hand  column,  the  ninth  line,  which 
begins  by  "INS  raids  at  workplaces,"  I  ask  that  we  insert  the  word  "ordered," 
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O-R-D-E-R-E-D.  to  add  after  the  initials  "INS"  so  that  the  line  would  then  read 
"by  INS-ordered  raids  at  workplaces,"  et  cetera. 

The  resolution  is  an  important  one,  and  we  do  not  seek  to  weaken  or  change  it. 
We  support  it,  and  we  want  to  work  with  our  affiliates  to  make  it  become  a  reality. 

This  change  would  make  it  clear  that  we  are  talking  about  the  ENS  management 
that  allows  employers  to  first  violate  immigration  laws  and  deny  people  their  human 
rights,  and  then  use  the  INS  to  deny  those  same  people  their  workers'  rights.  Let's  be 
clear  that  we're  not  talking  about  our  union  sisters  and  brothers  who  work  for  the  INS — 
we're  talking  about  the  bureaucracy  that  allows  these  things  to  happen. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  people  of  this  delegation  to  vote  in  favor  of  this 
resolution  and  to  reaffirm  the  union  movement's  historical  commitment  to  the 
strong  civil  rights  protections  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  those  rights.  Thank 
you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Is  there  any  objection  to  including  the  amendment  suggested  by 
Delegate  Harnage  by  inserting  the  word  "ordered"? 
Hearing  none,  it's  accepted. 
On  microphone  No.  2,  Delegate  Sonny  Hall. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SONNY  HALL:  I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No.  9  on 
civil  and  human  rights.  We  have  come  a  long  way  but  not  nearly  far  enough.  We 
continue  to  be  faced  with  the  challenge  of  remedying  past  and  ongoing  discrimi- 
nation and  promoting  diversity;  inclusion,  not  exclusion.  We  do  this  by  reaching 
out  to  workers  at  the  very  bottom  and  opening  doors  to  economic  opportunities 
that  these  workers  would  otherwise  not  have. 

We  do  this  by  providing  these  workers  with  opportunities  for  lifelong  economic 
security  through  good  jobs  with  good  wages  and  health  and  pension  benefits.  We 
do  this  by  providing  opportunities  for  job  advancement  so  that  those  who  have 
been  left  behind  may  improve  the  lives  of  their  family  members.  We  do  this  by 
providing  equal  opportunity  for  all  workers. 

Our  union  under  our  great  founder  Mike  Quill,  as  have  many  other  unions,  has 
set  the  example.  I  would  like  just  to  talk  for  one  minute  about  that  example. 

Some  50  years  ago  in  New  York  City,  the  first  black  conductor  came  on  the 
property,  the  first  of  many  thousands  to  follow.  And  the  first  paycheck  that  he  was 
to  receive  on  Wednesday — a  white  foreman  came  over  and  threw  his  check  on  the 
floor.  These  things  actually  happened. 

But  a  white  Irish  section  chairman  told  that  foreman  that,  "Until  you  pick  up 
that  check  and  you  hand  it  to  that  brother,  no  bus  or  subway  will  move,"  and  it  was 
closed  down  for  an  hour  and  10  minutes.  (Applause) 

I  think  the  story  this  tells  us,  though,  is  that  that  was  the  beginning.  It  shouldn't 
have  been  the  end — it  can't  be  the  end.  A  great  founder  of  a  great  union,  Mike 
Quill,  a  delegate,  just  a  section  chairman,  an  Irish  white  section  chairman,  standing 
up  50  years  ago  when  it  wasn't  popular  to  do  it  even  with  his  brothers  and  sisters 
who  were  white  and  Irish.  This  is  the  example  that  we  must  follow. 

But  I  think  one  of  the  examples,  and  I  think  Gloria  mentioned  the  misnomer 
about  what  affirmative  action  is.  If  we're  honest  with  each  other,  many  of  us  in 
this  room  and  many  of  our  sisters  and  brothers  think  it's  a  wrong  move  instead  of 
a  positive  move. 
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Maybe  the  word  should  be  "diversity."  Maybe  we  should  do  exactly  what  John 
Sweeney  did.  When  we  needed  more  diversity  up  there  on  the  dais,  and  we  still  need 
more,  he  expanded  the  box.  That's  what  we  have  to  set  the  example  for  in  our  own 
unions.  When  the  opportunity  to  appoint  somebody,  bring  them  up  from  the  field — I  *m 
not  talking  about  elections  where  the  members  have  a  right  to  choose — but  when 
leaders  have  the  right  to  bring  others  up,  appoint  them,  make  sure  you  include  all  of 
the  family  of  labor;  make  sure  you  include  all  of  the  people  of  color.  (Applause) 

Mr.  Chairman,  1  rise  to  support  this  and  I  urge  its  adoption.  Thank  you  very 
much.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you. 

On  microphone  No.  2,  Delegate  Noyce. 

CALVIN  NOYCE  .  Central  Utah  Federation  of  Labor:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  offer  a  friendly  amendment  to  this  resolution.  It  would  be  on 
page  58.  second  column.  There  is  one  full  paragraph  there  in  the  center.  This  would 
be  adding  a  sentence  at  the  end  of  that  paragraph.  The  sentence  to  read  as  follows: 
"The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  fight  for  safety  net  benefits  for  immigrants,  for 
the  family  reunification  system,  for  better  access  to  education  and  social  services 
regardless  of  ethnicity,  language  or  HIV  status." 

BAHR:  It  is  a  friendly  amendment.  Is  there  any  objection? 

Hearing  none,  it's  included. 

NOYCE:  Thank  you. 

BAHR:  The  question  before  the  convention  now  is  on  the  adoption  of  Resolu- 
tion No.  9  as  amended.  All  those  in  favor,  indicate  by  saying  aye.  Opposed,  no. 
It  is  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Civil  and  Human  Rights 

The  struggle  for  civil,  human  and  worker  rights  has,  in  many  ways,  only  begun. 
While  on  paper  laws  protect  many  groups  against  discrimination,  discrimination 
continues  to  occur  and  justice  remains  difficult  to  obtain. 

For  many  Americans,  discrimination  persists  in  every  facet  of  life,  from  getting 
a  job  to  buying  a  home  to  simply  getting  a  table  at  a  restaurant.  Those  who  would 
argue  that  discrimination  is  a  thing  of  the  past  should  remember  that  it  was  in  the 
1990s — not  the  1950s — that  two  major  national  retail  chains.  Home  Depot  and 
Publix  Supermarkets,  agreed  to  pay  out  more  than  $80  million  each  to  settle 
lawsuits  charging  them  with  sex  discrimination,  including  pay  discrimination, 
against  thousands  of  women  workers.  It  was  during  the  1990s  that  a  large  national 
chain,  Shoney's  Restaurants,  agreed  to  pay  $100  million  to  settle  roughly  10,000 
discrimination  claims,  including  race  discrimination  against  customers  and  em- 
ployees. Women  and  people  of  color  still  experience  discrimination  in  housing, 
education,  employment  and  many  other  aspects  of  their  lives. 

At  the  end  of  the  century,  immigration  patterns  are  making  America's  already 
diverse  population  even  richer  and  more  diverse.  The  Hispanic  and  Asian  popula- 
tions are  growing  faster  than  the  population  as  a  whole,  with  much  of  the  growth 
among  those  minority  populations  attributable  to  immigration.  We  must  ensure 
that  these  new  citizens  are  welcomed  and  fully  protected. 
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Civil  Rights  Enforcement  and  Coverage 

Although  many  civil  rights  protections  now  are  embodied  in  federal,  state  and 
local  laws,  the  pursuit  of  justice  and  true  equality  remains  frustrated  by  the  failure 
to  commit  adequate  resources  to  the  enforcement  of  these  laws  and  the  refusal  of 
conservative  politicians  to  extend  the  reach  of  civil  rights  protections  to  more 
Americans. 

Agencies  charged  with  enforcing  the  law  are  underfunded  and  understaffed, 
with  key  appointees  to  head  agencies  often  delayed  and  blocked  by  conservatives. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  discrimination  cases  wait  in  a  backlog  at  the  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity  Commission.  And  the  Justice  Department's  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion is  fully  occupied  pursuing  housing  discrimination,  voting  rights  issues  and 
other  civil  rights  violations. 

Absent  enforcement  by  governmental  agencies,  many  workers  are  essentially 
without  recourse  or  remedy  for  even  the  most  blatant  discrimination.  Private 
litigation  is  extremely  costly  and  time-consuming,  placing  it  out  of  reach  for  most 
workers.  Moreover,  the  threat  of  retaliation  chills  most  individuals'  assertion  of 
their  rights  in  the  absence  of  meaningful  guarantees  that  the  government  will 
intervene  to  protect  complainants. 

Some  Americans  do  not  even  have  federal  civil  rights  protections  on  paper.  For 
example,  current  employment  laws  do  not  cover  abuses  committed  on  the  basis  of 
sexual  orientation.  Those  who  do  have  protection,  such  as  persons  with  disabilities, 
face  conservative  court  decisions  that  attempt  to  unfairly  narrow  coverage  and 
place  new  burdens  on  those  seeking  to  prove  discrimination. 

Other  Americans  indirectly  have  been  denied  the  full  rights  of  citizenship 
because  they  been  left  out  of  the  Census  count.  People  of  color  and  the  poor,  in 
particular,  may  have  been  undercounted  in  the  past. 

The  American  union  movement  is  committed  to  strong  and  inclusive  legislative 
mandates  for  civil  rights  enforcement  agencies  and  offices  and  increased  funding 
for  civil  rights  agencies.  The  elimination  of  discrimination  is  a  continuing  struggle, 
and  we  must  fight  discrimination  aggressively  if  we  are  to  achieve  the  dream  of 
equal  opportunity  so  eloquently  set  forth  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  three 
decades  ago. 

We  will  educate  our  members  about  their  civil  rights.  We  will  form  civil  rights 
committees  at  our  unions.  We  will  support  and  encourage  the  AFL-CIO  constitu- 
ency groups  in  their  efforts  to  end  discrimination  based  on  race,  gender,  ethnicity 
and  sexual  or  ientation  and  to  advance  their  members.  We  will  join  in  key 
legislative,  agency  and  court  battles  in  which  the  future  of  civil,  human  and  worker 
rights  is  at  stake.  Finally,  we  will  push  for  full  funding  of  the  Census  and  the  use 
of  scientific  methods  to  compensate  for  undercounted  populations. 

Affirmative  Action 

The  union  movement  is  committed  to  diversity  and  full  participation,  both 
within  our  unions  and  in  society  as  a  whole.  Women  and  people  of  color  play  a 
growing  role  in  leadership  and  staff  positions  within  the  union  movement  and  are 
an  increasing  part  of  both  the  organized  and  unorganized  American  workforce.  To 
promote  diversity,  the  union  movement  supports  constituency  groups  that  are 
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developing  new  leaders,  providing  networking  support,  building  ties  to  commu- 
nities and  helping  to  ensure  that  the  concerns  of  the  community  are  at  the  top  of 
labor's  agenda.  Today's  unions  also  are  promoting  diversity  through  collective 
bargaining,  education,  outreach,  mentoring  and  representation. 

One  undeniable  fact  of  American  history — horn  slavery  to  lynchings,  from  the 
Trail  of  Tears  to  the  bracero  programs,  from  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act  to  recent  hate 
crimes,  from  the  denial  of  women's  right  to  vote  to  continued  residential  segrega- 
tion— is  the  persistent  and  deeply  troubling  legacy  of  discrimination.  Discrimination 
persists  in  American  society  in  the  way  people  are  hired  and  promoted,  in  the  way 
banks  extend  credit,  in  the  way  children  are  provided  educational  opportunities,  in  the 
way  people  of  color  sometimes  are  stopped  on  the  highway  by  police  as  well  as  in 
numerous  other  ways.  This  long  history  of  discrimination  produces  results  too  obvious 
and  painful  to  deny.  Examples  of  discrimination  appeal'  daily  in  the  media  and  in 
complaints  filed  at  state  and  federal  civil  rights  agencies. 

To  remedy  the  results  of  past  and  present  discrimination,  and  to  promote 
diversity,  the  idea  of  affirmative  action  was  first  put  forward  by  a  Republican 
president  more  than  a  quarter-century  ago.  Americans  realized  that  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  was  not  enough.  Proactive  steps  were  needed  to  open  the  doors  of 
education,  employment  and  business  development.  President  Clinton  recently 
explained  that  affirmative  action  was  established  as  "a  way  to  finally  address  the 
systemic  exclusion  of  individuals  of  talent  on  the  basis  of  their  gender  or  race  from 
opportunities  to  develop,  perform,  achieve  and  contribute." 

Affirmative  action  has  worked  well.  Many  professions,  businesses  and  educa- 
tional institutions  now  include  significant  numbers  of  women  and  people  of  color 
where  there  were  few  or  none  not  long  ago.  Affirmative  action  is  also  good  for 
business  in  a  world  economy.  Affirmative  action  for  women  and  girls  directly  has 
benefited  families  of  all  races. 

The  American  union  movement  has  supported  affirmative  action  for  decades. 
The  union  movement  will  continue  to  defend  affirmative  action  from  attacks  by 
the  far  right,  especially  since  those  attacks  often  are  designed  to  create  a  "wedge 
issue"  to  divide  Americans  for  political  gain.  The  union  movement  will  not  be 
divided.  We  vigorously  will  oppose  federal  and  state  legislation  and  local  ballot 
initiatives  that  seek  to  end  affirmative  action. 

The  union  movement  is  committed  not  just  to  defending  affirmative  action  to 
remedy  discrimination  and  promote  diversity,  but  also  to  dispelling  the  myths 
about  affirmative  action.  Affirmative  action  is  not  about  quotas,  which  are  illegal. 
Affirmative  action  is  not  about  giving  unqualified  people  jobs.  It  is  a  common- 
sense  approach  to  addressing  the  nation's  long  and  sad  history  of  discrimination. 
Affirmative  action  is  a  recognition  that  to  finally  eliminate  race,  gender  and 
national  origin  discrimination  from  life's  basic  decisions — school,  jobs,  housing 
and  the  like — we  may  first  need  to  take  those  factors  into  account  to  ensure  we  do 
not  discriminate  and  that  we  genuinely  provide  equal  opportunity  for  all.  Affirm- 
ative action  is  about  making  a  special  effort  to  reach  out  to  those  who  have  been 
excluded  because  of  race,  gender  and  national  origin  to  build  a  better  and  more 
inclusive  society.  Where  affirmative  action  has  been  misused,  it  should  be  fixed. 
As  President  Clinton  has  stated,  we  should  mend  affirmative  action,  not  end  it. 
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The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  promote  and  defend  affirmative  action  until 
discrimination  becomes  a  distant  memory. 

Immigration 

The  ancestry  of  most  American  workers  lies  not  in  the  United  States,  but  in 
every  country  in  the  world.  From  the  beginnings  of  our  nation,  men  and  women 
arrived  in  the  United  States  and  set  out  to  make  it  their  own,  joining  with  other 
immigrants  and  the  native-bom  to  form  one  people.  Throughout  our  history, 
immigrants  have  played  an  important  role  in  building  the  nation  and  its  democratic 
ideals.  New  arrivals  from  every  continent  have  contributed  their  energy  and  vitality 
to  making  the  United  States  richer  and  stronger.  Their  achievements  are  remark- 
able, given  that  they  arrived  in  a  nation  that  at  times  failed  to  welcome  them  as 
fellow  Americans,  and  often  discriminated  against  them,  whether  they  were 
African  slaves,  Irish  fanners,  Chinese  railroad  laborers  or  Mexican  agricultural 
workers.  Without  their  sacrifices,  Americans  would  not  have  the  freedom  and 
prosperity  they  enjoy  today.  Immigrants  continue  to  follow  this  proud  legacy  into 
the  next  century. 

The  union  movement  in  particular  has  been  enriched  by  the  contributions  of 
immigrant  workers.  Their  courage  has  played  a  fundamental  role  in  building  our 
movement,  and  newly  arriving  workers  continue  to  make  indispensable  contribu- 
tions to  the  strength  and  growth  of  our  unions.  In  workplaces  all  across  the  country, 
immigrants  are  joining  unions,  fighting  for  decent  contracts  and  becoming  leaders 
in  our  unions.  America's  unions  are  reaching  out  to  unorganized  immigrant 
workers  with  the  realization  that  providing  all  workers  with  the  most  effective 
representation  is  key  to  increasing  the  bargaining  strength  of  every  worker. 

Because  the  union  movement  has  a  rich  immigrant  history,  because  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  immigrants  are  an  integral  part  of  American  unions  and  because 
immigrants  contribute  enormously  to  our  society,  the  union  movement  recog- 
nizes its  obligation  to  defend  our  system  of  legal  immigration  and  immigrant  rights 
at  a  time  when  some  facets  of  society  continue  to  scapegoat  immigrants.  Contrary 
to  unfounded  beliefs  that  some  of  our  newest  immigrants  contribute  to  the  stratifi- 
cation of  our  country,  more  than  7  million  immigrants  have  become  U.S.  citizens 
since  1973,  the  most  in  any  25-year  period  in  American  history. 

The  union  movement  also  recognizes  the  important  role  the  United  States  plays 
in  accepting  refugees  and  asylum  seekers.  The  United  States  should  continue  its 
tradition  of  providing  a  safe  harbor  for  the  persecuted. 

To  achieve  these  goals  of  fairness  for  immigrants,  the  AFL-CIO  reiterates  its 
long-standing  commitment  to  immigration  policies  and  laws  that  provide  fair 
opportunities  for  legal  immigration.  In  particular,  the  AFL-CIO  supports  immi- 
gration policies  that  promote  family  reunification  and  calls  upon  the  U.S.  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  to  process  applications  for  naturalization, 
permanent  residence  and  work  authorization  in  an  efficient  and  timely  manner  and 
to  address  the  backlogs  that  frustrate  many  legal  immigrants. 

The  AFL-CIO  strongly  opposes  temporary  "guest  worker"  programs  that  create 
groups  of  easily  exploited  workers  at  the  expense  of  U.S.  workers.  Last  year, 
Congress  approved  an  increase  in  the  number  of  H-1B  (specialty)  temporary 
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worker  visas  that  will  result  in  the  presence  of  up  to  7()(),()()()  H- 1 B  workers  in  the 
United  States,  while  failing  to  provide  most  U.S.  workers  with  protection  against 
displacement  and  a  fair  opportunity  to  be  hired  for  a  job.  The  annual  H- 1 B  cap  is 
reached  not  because  of  an  urgent  need  for  foreign  workers,  but  by  the  exploitation 
of  the  vague  definitions  of  a  specialty  worker,  cursory  labor  certification  by  the 
Department  of  Labor,  inconsistent  and  incomplete  screening  of  the  credentials  of 
H-1B  visa  applicants  by  Department  of  State  consulate  offices  and  a  failure  to 
report  even  the  most  basic  information  regarding  H-1B  workers,  their  employers 
and  their  occupations  by  the  INS.  The  AFL-CIO  calls  upon  Congress  to  return  the 
cap  on  H- 1 B  visas  to  65,(X)()  and  reform  the  H- 1 B  program  after  thorough  analysis 
of  the  effect  of  H-1B  workers  on  the  U.S.  labor  market,  an  examination  of  fraud 
and  abuse  in  the  H-1B  program  and  the  implementation  of  accurate  and  timely 
reporting  of  H- 1 B  statistics  by  the  INS. 

Far  too  many  employers  have  sought  to  exploit  the  H-2B  (other  skilled  worker) 
and  H-2A  (agricultural  guest  worker)  programs  in  order  to  depress  the  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  U.S.  workers.  Although  both  programs  require  certification 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  that  qualified  U.S.  workers  are  not  available,  U.S. 
workers  are  discouraged  from  even  applying  for  jobs  because  they  are  advertised 
with  below-market-rate  wages  and  benefits,  creating  the  appearance  of  a  worker 
shortage  that  is  exploited  by  employers  seeking  a  steady  supply  of  cheap,  docile 
labor.  Despite  complaints  from  agribusiness  that  the  labor  certification  process  is 
complicated  and  time-consuming,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  in  ll)c)S  approved 
more  than  99  percent  of  all  agricultural  guest  worker  applications — even  though 
many  rural  areas  suffer  from  double -digit  unemployment.  The  dreadful  bracero 
program  should  not  be  resurrected  under  the  guise  of  the  H-2A  and  H-2B 
temporary  foreign  worker  programs. 

Immigrants  contribute  much  to  the  American  economy,  pay  taxes  and  deserve 
the  benefits  of  social  services.  The  AFL-CIO  supports  the  provision  of  safety  net 
benefits  for  immigrants  and  looks  forward  to  the  restoration  of  benefits  that  have 
been  stripped  from  immigrants  by  recent  legislation. 

The  AFL-CIO  continues  to  support  legal  and  civil  rights  for  immigrants  and 
opposes  federal  agency  programs  that  penalize  or  threaten  immigrant  workers,  docu- 
mented or  undocumented,  who  have  attempted  or  are  attempting  to  assert  their  rights 
under  our  nation's  collective  bargaining,  health  and  safety,  minimum  wage  or  other 
laws.  The  union  movement  particularly  is  alarmed  by  INS-ordered  raids  at  workplaces 
where  organizing  campaigns  are  in  progress.  The  INS  must  fully  recognize  and  respect 
the  federally  protected  rights  of  workers  to  organize,  bargain  collectively  and  act  in 
concert.  The  AFL-CIO  is  further  concerned  that  the  INS  has  chosen  to  conduct  its 
worksite  enforcement  with  the  cooperation  of  the  very  employers  that  often  are 
responsible  for  the  importation  and  hiring  of  undocumented  workers  in  the  first  place. 
We  call  upon  all  federal  agencies  to  recognize  and  respect  the  federally  protected  rights 
of  unions  to  represent  their  members  and  to  organize  workers.  The  AFL-CIO  opposes 
immigration  enforcement  programs  that  undermine  unionized  workforces  and  target 
minority  workers  through  racial  and  ethnic  profiling  and  immigration  enforcement 
programs  utilizing  seriously  flawed  databases.  The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  fight  for 
safety  net  benefits  for  immigrants;  for  the  family  reunification  system;  for  better  access 
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to  education  ;ind  social  services  regardless  of  ethnicity,  language  or  HIV  status. 

The  AFL-CIO  calls  on  the  nation's  political,  civil  and  religious  leadership  to 
refute  mid  speak  out  against  those  who  seek  to  blame  immigrants  for  the  country's 
economic  and  social  problems.  We  urge  our  national  leaders  to  be  at  the  forefront 
of  the  effort  to  reaffirm  our  national  heritage  as  a  land  of  freedom  and  equality  for 
those  who  choose  to  make  the  United  States  their  home. 

Civil  and  Human  Rights  in  a  Changing  World 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  know  that  without  civil  and  human  rights,  no 
economic  advancement  is  possible.  While  we  have  come  a  long  way,  discrimination 
persists,  excluding  many  Americans  from  the  benefits  of  equality  and  inclusion.  And 
newly  arriving  immigrants  continue  to  make  the  United  States  an  even  more  diverse 
country.  Unions  are  strongly  committed  to  fighting  for  the  advancement  of  all 
Americans  and  to  ensuring  that  the  wrongs  of  the  past  are  not  repeated. 

BAHR:  The  committee  also  considered  Resolution  No.  17.  "Defending  the 
Rights  of  Immigrant  Workers  and  the  Right  to  Organize,"  which  subsumes  the 
identical  Resolution  No.  34. 

I'll  now  ask  the  committee  secretary,  Vice  President  Feldman,  to  review  that 
resolution. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  17        Defending  the  Rights  of  Immigrant 
Workers  and  the  Right  to  Organize 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  resolution  addresses  the  issue  of  immigration  law  reform  and  calls  on  the 
federation  to  support  several  very  major  changes  in  immigration  policy,  including 
the  adoption  of  the  new  amnesty  program  for  undocumented  immigrants  and  repeal 
of  employer  sanctions  for  the  hiring  of  undocumented  workers.  The  resolution 
notes  the  important  role  that  immigrant  workers  have  played  in  organizing  and 
strengthening  unions.  It  discusses  the  impact  that  immigration  law  has  had  in 
undermining  workers'  rights  and  in  giving  employers  a  weapon  to  fire  and 
intimidate  immigrant  workers  who  try  to  organize  unions. 

The  resolution  raises  very,  very  important  questions  with  which  the  federation 
has  long  been  concerned,  and  many  of  our  affiliates  are  deeply  interested  in  these 
issues,  which  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  of  the  union  movement.  The 
committee  felt  that  these  issues  deserved  serious  and  thoughtful  attention. 

We  want  to  combine  the  resolutions  and  put  them  into  a  serious  policy  paper 
that  our  affiliates  can  use.  Therefore,  the  committee  recommends  that  these 
resolutions  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Council  and  that  the  council's  Social 
Policy  and  Civil  Rights  committees  be  charged  with  conducting  a  thorough  and 
complete  policy  review  and  delivering  a  report  in  a  timely  fashion  with  recom- 
mendations to  the  council's  very  first  meeting  in  the  year  2000,  and  I  so  move. 

BAHR:  The  motion  is  on  the  referral  of  Resolution  No.  17  to  the  Executive 
Council.  Is  there  a  second? 
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...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 
BAHR:  Second  from  the  floor. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Executive  Vice  President  Linda  Chavez-Thompson. 

EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT  LINDA  CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  motion  to  refer  Resolution  No.  1 7  to  the  Executive 
Council  for  prompt  consideration  and  action. 

Resolution  No.  17  calls  for  fundamental  reform  of  the  nation's  immigration 
laws  and  enforcement  policies,  including  an  end  to  employer  sanctions,  a  new 
amnesty  program  and  redeployment  of  resources  to  protect  workers — all  workers. 
These  issues  are  complex  but  they  are  of  the  greatest  concern  and  highest  priority 
for  the  federation  and  for  the  labor  family  as  a  whole.  Immigrants  are  10  percent 
of  all  U.S.  workers. 

Today  as  always,  immigrants  come  to  this  land  of  opportunity  seeking  better 
lives  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Immigrants  enrich  our  nation,  our  commu- 
nities, our  churches,  our  schools  and  our  workplaces.  1  know,  I  am  from  a  family 
of  immigrants,  and  so  are  you. 

Like  you,  my  family  has  been  blessed  to  share  in  this  country's  bounty  and.  like 
you,  we  have  worked  hard  to  give  back  even  more  than  we  have  received.  We 
recognize,  of  course,  that  the  nation  must  have  laws  creating  orderly  means  to 
receive  immigrants  and  refugees  and  protecting  the  rights  and  interests  of  current 
workers.  But  Kx>  often,  our  immigration  laws  and  their  enforcement  fail  both  tests 
and  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Today's  laws  do  not  protect  any  workers,  regardless  of  their  immigrant  status, 
from  exploitation  and  abuse  at  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  employers.  Today 's  laws 
encourage  discrimination  against  native-born  citizens  who  may  look  or  sound 
foreign  or  who  have  last  names  like  Chavez,  Martinez,  Sanchez.  Today's  laws  give 
union-busters  weapons  to  intimidate  and  coerce  workers  and  to  obstruct  union 
organizing  campaigns.  I  know — I've  been  there  and  I've  seen  that.  And  today's 
laws  foster  antagonism  and  hostilities  between  workers  and  communities  who  have 
more  that  unites  them  than  divides  them. 

It  is  time,  long  past  time,  to  address  the  nation's  failed  immigration  policies  and 
to  demand  refonns  that  respect  and  reflect  the  legitimate  concerns  of  all  workers 
while  ending  the  exploitation  and  abuse  that's  fostered  by  the  existing  legal 
scheme. 

Resolution  No.  1 7  provides  a  vehicle  for  the  federat  ion  to  push  for  such  reforms. 
In  conjunction  with  the  four  community  forums  the  federation  will  hold  in 
November  and  December,  the  Executive  Council's  review  and  deliberation  will 
allow  every  voice  to  be  heard  and  will  ensure  prompt  and  effective  action.  I  believe 
that  this  process  will  lead  us  to  the  right  result. 

You  and  I  know  that  the  labor  family  has  not  always  spoken  with  one  voice  on 
immigration  policies.  We  have  had  our  differences,  and  they  have  sometimes 
divided  us,  but  now  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  put  those  differences  aside  and  bridge 
that  divide,  for  we  can  no  longer  allow  the  opponents  of  working  families  to  use 
immigration  policies  to  divide  and  conquer  us. 

We  may  have  come  here  on  different  ships,  but  we're  all  in  the  same  boat  now. 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 
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BAHR:  On  microphone  No.  2.  Delegate  Medina. 

ELISEO  MEDINA,  SEIU:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

You  know,  when  I  first  joined  the  Farm  Workers  Union  as  a  19-year-old  farm 
worker,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  read  a  lot  of  books  about  the  history  of  the  labor 
movement. 

I  saw  a  movie  called  "The  Inheritance."  In  it,  I  saw  where  immigrants — Italians, 
Jews,  Polish  workers,  Irish,  people  like  me  who  came  from  another  country — 
began  to  form  a  new  life  by  organizing  a  union.  And  I  thought  that  if  other 
immigrants  could  improve  their  lives  through  a  union,  so  could  I  and  so  could 
people  like  me. 

Today,  brothers  and  sisters,  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  for  immigrants 
to  build  a  better  future,  they  need  to  build  a  union. 

But  I  am  also  convinced  that  as  the  labor  movement  is  the  best  hope  for 
immigrants,  that  so  are  immigrants  the  best  hope  for  the  labor  movement  to  build 
the  power  that  we  need.  (Applause) 

Yesterday,  we  celebrated  the  organizing  of  new  workers,  and  they  joined  us  up 
here  in  front  of  the  stage:  home  care  workers,  janitors,  farm  workers,  poultiy 
workers,  asbestos  workers,  Latinos,  Armenians,  Ethiopians,  all  immigrants,  all 
trying  to  build  a  better  life.  Brothers  and  sisters,  immigrants  are  not  only  fighting 
in  the  worksite,  they  are  also  fighting  with  us  in  the  political  arena. 

We  in  California  last  year  defeated  Proposition  226.  a  proposition  that  would 
have  crippled  the  labor  movement  if  it  had  passed.  In  that  campaign,  the  Latino 
community  voted  75  percent  against  Proposition  226.  (Applause) 

They  voted,  union  and  nonunion  alike,  in  a  greater  proportion  than  even  union 
members,  against  Proposition  226,  because  they  believe  that  the  labor  movement 
is  the  best  hope  for  working  people  in  this  country. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  the  immigration  laws  of  this  country  are  no  longer 
protecting  us  or  working  people.  They  are  being  used  against  us.  They  are  being 
used  to  break  organizing  drives.  They  are  being  used  to  break  contract  campaigns. 

When  you  have  been  working  in  a  company  for  18  years,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
your  papers  are  no  longer  sufficient  and  the  INS  comes  in  and  deports  you,  brothers 
and  sisters,  it  not  only  breaks  the  organizing  campaign,  it  breaks  families.  All  of  a 
sudden,  a  mother  or  a  father  who  went  to  work  that  morning  finds  herself  or  himself 
on  a  plane  out  of  this  country.  That's  wrong.  And  we  need  to  do  something  about 
these  immigration  laws  that  are  dividing  us,  not  uniting  us. 

So  I  stand  here  and  I  support  the  referral.  But  I  also  support  a  process  that  will 
allow  us  to  work  together  so  that  we,  the  labor  movement,  can  speak  with  one  voice 
in  defense  of  the  working  people  of  this  country.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
(Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you. 

On  microphone  No.  1 ,  Delegate  Rodriguez. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ARTURO  RODRIGUEZ:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  also  echo  the  remarks  of  Brother  Eliseo  Medina  and  Linda  Chavez -Thompson 
on  this  particular  issue.  This  is  a  very  critical  issue  for  us  in  the  labor  movement 
that  faces  us  today,  sisters  and  brothers. 
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We — not  only  in  the  Farm  Workers,  but  in  almost  every  single  aspect  of  work 
that  we  represent  here  in  the  labor  movement — are  impacted  by  the  immigration 
laws  of  this  country.  We  in  the  labor  movement  need  to  take  united  action.  We 
need  to  build  consensus  among  us.  We  need  to  come  together  on  the  issue  of 
immigrants. 

We  all  know  our  great  traditions  and  histories  within  this  labor  movement.  We 
know  the  successes  that  have  come  about  mid  the  best  traditions  that  have  been 
developed  because  of  all  of  the  histoiy  before  us  in  creating  a  strong  labor 
movement  as  we  have  it  today. 

But  now,  sisters  and  brothers,  again  we  are  faced  with  another  challenge  with 
the  immigrants  that  are  coming  into  this  country  that  are  part  of  this  workforce  and 
that  have  been  par  t  of  this  workforce  now  for  decades,  and  we  need  to  take  strong 
action. 

There  is  example  after  example  in  organizing  campaigns  how  we've  been 
impacted.  For  example,  not  too  long  ago  at  A&D.  a  Los  Angeles  janitorial  services 
company,  the  face  of  a  worker  from  the  Hotel  Employees  &  Restaurant  Employees 
appeared  on  a  leaflet.  The  next  day,  his  employer  asked  him  to  verify  his  status 
here  in  this  country. 

Too  often,  we  see  situations  like  the  one  UNITE  faced  at  RCR  Classics  Design, 
a  Los  Angeles  furniture  manufacturer.  When  they  were  organizing  that  particular 
company,  letters  were  sent  to  the  pro-union  workers  all  asking  them  to  verify  their 
legal  status  here  in  this  country,  going  after  and  targeting  specifically  those 
pro-union  workers. 

And  on  and  on  go  the  examples,  but  they  don't  only  impact  us  in  our  organizing 
campaigns — they  also  impact  us  where  we  actually  have  collective  bargaining 
agreements. 

At  one  particular  company  that  we  have  under  agreement  right  now.  Bear  Creek 
Production  Company,  the  lar  gest  producer  of  rose  plants.  Jackson  &  Perkins  roses, 
in  this  country,  almost  15  percent  of  our  workforce  were  sent  letters  by  the  INS 
asking  them  to  demonstrate  their  documentation. 

Now,  these  are  not  workers  who  just  came  here  yesterday.  These  are  workers 
who  have  been  here  15,  20,  25  years,  have  houses,  have  their  families,  are  in  the 
educational  system,  have  paid  taxes  all  these  years,  are  members  of  those  commu- 
nities. Yet  they  were  being  asked  to  demonstrate  again  their  status  in  this  country. 

And  they  were  evicted.  They  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result  of  this  particular  program, 
and  we  had  to  go  on  a  major  campaign,  but  it  wasn't  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
weren't  documented.  It  was  because  of  the  fact  that  here  in  this  country,  there  is 
nothing  that's  been  done  with  the  huge  backlog  of  individuals  who  have  processed 
and  filed  their  papers  for  documentation,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  enroll  them 
and  to  provide  them  with  citizenship  as  they're  seeking  and  so  forth. 

We  as  a  labor  movement,  sisters  and  brothers,  need  to  be  considered  as  the 
champion  of  immigrants  and  their  right  to  organize;  we  need  to  be  seen  in  that 
light.  We  need  to  be  looked  upon  as  those  individuals  who  are  really  out  there 
fighting  in  their  behalf  so  that  we  can  build  a  stronger  labor  movement,  so  that  we 
can  build  one  that  grows  and  increases  in  strength  to  represent  the  rights  of  all 
working  families.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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BAHR:  Thank  you. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Frank  Hurt,  president  of  BCTGM. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  FRANK  HURT:  Brothers  and  sisters,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  motion  to  refer  Resolution  No.  17  to  the  Executive  Council  for  prompt  review 
and  policy  making  regarding  the  nation's  immigration  laws  and  procedures. 

National  immigration  policies  and  their  enforcement  are  matters  of  pressing 
urgency  und  concern  to  this  union  movement  and  to  all  working  families.  We  have 
dealt  with  these  questions  before,  most  recently  several  years  ago  when  I  chaired 
the  Executive  Council  committee  that  developed  the  immigration  policy  statement 
that  was  later  adopted  by  the  council. 

That  undertaking  was  thoughtful  and  conscientious,  but  the  issues  remain 
critical  and  the  many  problems  persist. 

All  workers  have  rights,  and  we  must  not  let  flawed  immigration  policy  deny 
workers  their  rights.  It  is  time,  then,  to  revisit  the  immigration  debate.  With  the 
economy  more  than  ever  global,  workers  more  than  ever  mobile,  and  the  economic 
despair  and  disparities  deepening  worldwide,  more  and  more  immigrants  come  to 
our  shores  and  cross  our  borders  for  the  simplest  of  reasons:  They  need  to  work. 

No  less  than  the  native-born,  they  believe  in  the  American  Dream:  That  working 
hard  and  playing  by  the  rules  will  lead  them  and  their  families  to  economic  security 
and  prosperity. 

As  a  nation  and  movement  of  immigrants,  we  embrace  the  rights  of  each  new 
generation  of  immigrants  that  share  our  dream.  But  we  also  recognize  the  nation's 
legitimate  interest  in  fixing  reasonable  and  orderly  methods  of  receiving  immi- 
grants and  giving  sanctuary  to  refugees. 

The  tension  between  these  interests  has  sometimes  divided  us,  but  today,  we 
stand  as  one  in  acknowledging  that  existing  laws  meant  to  protect  immigrant 
workers,  indeed  all  workers,  do  not  work  and  must  be  fixed.  Existing  laws  and 
enforcement  policies  do  not  protect  immigrant  workers  against  sweatshop  condi- 
tions, discrimination  and  other  exploitation,  and  unscrupulous  employers. 

They  do  not  protect  immigrant  workers  and  their  families  from  governmental 
overreaching.  They  do  not  protect  existing  workers  against  job  loss  or  lower  wages 
and  benefits.  And  they  do  not  protect  workers'  rights  to  choose  a  voice  at  work. 
In  short,  existing  laws  and  policies  do  not  protect  any  of  us.  Instead,  they  arm 
employers  with  additional  weapons,  often  wielded  with  governmental  complicity, 
to  further  undermine  workers'  rights  as  individuals  and  their  collective  rights  to 
join  together  into  unions  to  bargain  for  better  wages  and  working  conditions.  They 
pit  worker  against  worker,  ally  against  friend,  and  drive  wedges  between  us  when 
we  should  stand  united  on  the  same  battleground. 

The  task  before  the  Executive  Council  is  complex  and  difficult,  and  finding  the 
right  solution  may  not  be  easy.  But  it  is  a  task  that  we  must  embrace  with  open 
hearts  and  minds,  moving  quickly,  eagerly  and  thoughtfully  to  ensure  that  all  who 
wish  to  work  and  wish  to  join  a  union  can  fully  exercise  their  rights.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  The  Chair  recognizes  on  microphone  No.  3  Delegate  Wilhelm,  HERE. 
John? 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JOHN  WILHELM:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No.  17  and  its  companion 
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resolutions.  It  should  be  said  at  the  outset  that  this  is  not  an  issue  primarily  for  the 
service-sector  unions.  There  are  as  we  meet  today  millions  of  immigrant  workers 
who  are  nonunion  workers  in  the  construction  industry,  and  they  need  to  be 
organized  if  our  movement  is  to  regain  the  power  for  working  families  that  we  all 
seek.  (Applause) 

There  are  as  we  meet  millions  of  immigrant  workers  working  nonunion  in  the 
manufacturing  sector,  and  they  need  to  be  organized.  There  are  tens  of  millions  of 
immigrant  workers  working  nonunion  in  this  country,  and  they  all  need  to  be 
organized  if  we  are  to  regain  the  power  for  working  families  that  we  seek. 

HERE  in  the  1980s  supported  employer  sanctions  because  we  believed  that 
employer  sanctions  were  a  logical  part  of  a  sound  immigration  policy.  But  the  facts 
and  the  reality  are,  as  we  observe  them  in  our  workplaces,  that  employer  sanctions 
don't  contribute  to  controlling  illegal  immigration.  If  they  did.  there  wouldn't  be 
tens  of  millions  of  immigrant  workers,  many  of  whom  are  not  technically  legal, 
working  nonunion  in  this  country. 

And  we  see  in  our  workplaces  that  the  harsh  reality  is  that  employer  sanctions 
are  used  as  a  weapon  by  employers  against  workers,  as  if  employers  needed  another 
weapon  against  workers.  (Applause) 

I  recognize  that  there  are  honest  differences  of  opinion  in  this  house  on  some 
of  the  details  of  the  immigration  question,  and  if  for  that  reason  it  is  the  will  of  the 
majority  that  this  matter  should  be  referred.  I  would  nevertheless  believe  it  to  be  a 
terrible  mistake  for  this  convention  if  we  were  to  leave  Los  Angeles,  a  city  that  is 
in  many  ways  the  capital  of  immigrant  workers,  if  we  were  to  leave  here  with  any 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  anyone  inside  or  outside  this  hall  what  side  we're  on. 

When  those  who  came  before  us  built  this  labor  movement  as  we  know  it  today 
in  the  Great  Depression,  in  the  great  strikes  in  rubber  and  steel  and  auto  and  hotels 
and  textiles  and  so  many  other  industries,  our  forefathers  and  foremothers  in  this 
movement  didn't  say,  "Let  me  see  your  papers,"  to  the  workers  in  those  industries. 
They  said,  "Which  side  are  you  on?" 

And  immigrant  workers  have  the  right  to  ask  of  us  the  same  question:  Which 
side  are  we  on? 

I  have  no  doubt  which  side  we're  on.  I  believe  that  we're  on  the  side,  all  of  us,  of 
immigrant  workers,  because  we  know  that  that  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  because  we 
know  that  this  labor  movement  was  built  and  bequeathed  to  us  by  immigrant  workers. 
And  also  because,  in  addition  to  being  the  right  thing  to  do,  I  believe  that  we  all  are  on 
the  right  side  of  this  issue  because  there  is  no  reality  to  the  notion  that  we  talked  about 
yesterday  morning — that  we're  going  to  organize  the  unorganized  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  rebuild  worker  power  in  this  country  if  we're  not  on  the  right  side. 

There  is  great  opportunity  here  but,  sisters  and  brothers,  likewise,  there  is  great 
danger.  All  of  us  in  California  take  some  pleasure  in  the  fact  that  the  Republicans 
made  a  terrible  blunder  in  this  state  by  declaring  themselves  to  be  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  immigrant  question. 

And  I  believe  that  the  Republicans  have  earned  their  deserved  fate  of  not  getting 
the  support  of  the  increasingly  large  immigrant  electorate  in  this  state  because  they 
declared  themselves  to  be  on  the  wrong  side. 

There's  great  opportunity  for  the  labor  movement  here,  sisters  and  brothers,  but 
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let  us  not  make  the  same  mistake  that  we  revel  in  the  Republicans  having  made. 
Let  us  go  forth  from  this  hall  with  no  lack  of  clarity  that  we  are  on  the  side  of 
immigrant  workers.  It's  the  right  thing  to  do,  and  it's  the  only  way  to  organize. 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  On  microphone  No.  2,  Delegate  Hansen. 

JOE  HANSEN,  UFCW:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers  represents  over  2(X),000  workers  in 
meat  packing  plants  and  poultry  plants  and  in  food  processing  plants  in  the  United 
States.  Most  of  these  plants,  in  fact  the  entire  industry,  have  had  dramatically 
changed  worker  demographics  in  the  past  20  years. 

It  was  not  unusual  for  meat  packing  plants  in  Nebraska,  in  Iowa,  in  Minnesota, 
or  poultry  plants  in  Delaware,  North  Carolina  or  Maryland  to  have  a  workforce 
that  is  made  up  of  a  vast  majority  of  immigrant  workers. 

In  many  of  these  cases,  in  fact  in  most  of  these  cases,  these  immigrants,  like 
immigrants  before  them  in  our  nation,  have  been  exploited  by  unscrupulous  and 
greedy  employers.  In  fact,  in  the  meat  packing  industry  in  the  1980s,  immigrants 
were  used  as  union-busting  tactics  and  were  also  used  to  lower  wages  and 
conditions  of  workers  in  that  industry. 

The  UFCW  has  had  extensive  experience  in  representing  immigrant  workers. 
We  have  had  success  in  organizing  immigrant  workers  in  packing  plants  and  in 
poultry  plants.  And  we  have  also  had  success  in  raising  the  wages  and  the  benefits 
and  making  for  safer  working  conditions  in  these  plants  with  immigrant  workers. 
We  have  had  success  in  a  number  of  areas. 

But  we  would  have  had  much  more  success  for  all  of  our  workers  if  we  would 
have  had  immigration  laws  that  were  humane  and  just.  The  current  immigration 
laws  and  the  current  policies  just  do  not  work. 

Now,  I  agree  with  Sister  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  that  this  is  a  very  complex 
problem,  and  I  also  agree  that  there  is  no  easy  solution.  But  I  believe,  and  I  firmly 
believe — and  I'm  on  the  same  side  with  John  Wilhelm — that  reform  is  needed, 
and  we're  on  the  side  of  the  immigrants. 

So  saying  all  that,  I  support  the  motion  to  refer  this  to  the  council,  but  for 
immediate  and  forceful  action.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you. 

The  question  before  us  is  on  the  referral  of  Resolution  No.  17.  All  in  favor, 
indicate  by  saying  aye.  All  opposed,  nay. 
The  ayes  have  it.  The  resolution  is  referred. 

(The  texts  of  the  referred  resolution  and  the  resolution  covered  by  it  appear  in 
the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  Morty  and  Sandy  and  all  who  participated  in  the 
discussion  on  those  important  resolutions. 

Fighting  for  and  winning  protections  for  worker  safety  and  health  and  human 
and  civil  rights  are  some  of  the  traditional  ways  in  which  our  unions  build  a  better 
country  and  stronger  communities.  I  would  like  to  ask  Executive  Vice  President 
Linda  Chavez-Thompson,  chair  of  the  Labor  and  the  Community  Committee,  to 
report  to  us  some  new  and  innovative  steps  we  are  taking  to  enhance  our 
communities.  Linda. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  LABOR  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 
COMMITTEE 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Many  people  say  that  all  politics  is  local.  We  also  say  that  all  organizing  is  local; 
all  mobilization  and  member  education  is  local;  and  all  outreach  is  local,  too. 

This  morning  we  are  talking  about  unions  and  our  communities — not  just  the 
cities  and  suburbs  and  rural  areas  in  which  we  live,  but  the  communities  of  people 
we  represent  as  well. 

The  AFL-CIO.  our  affiliate  unions,  our  state  federations  and  central  labor  councils 
have  been  talking  together,  testing  strategies  together  and  working  together  to  build 
stronger  state  and  local  union  movements  everywhere  in  America.  We  have  been 
putting  together  new  alliances  and  bolstering  longstanding  partnerships  with  our 
constituency  groups,  civil  rights  organizations  and  religious  institutions  to  make  justice 
for  all  working  people  more  than  a  dream.  And  we're  building  new  Woman  Power, 
as  we  saw  at  Sunday's  first-ever  State  and  Local  Women's  Leadership  Conference 
and  as  we  will  see  March  1 1-12  in  Chicago  at  the  Working  Women  2000 Conference. 
And  by  the  way,  sisters,  I  expect  every  one  of  you  to  be  there  with  me  at  this  conference. 

The  resolutions  we  are  about  to  consider  lay  out  some  of  the  ways  in  which  we  can 
and  will  make  our  movement  stronger  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  changing  workforce. 

The  Labor  and  the  Community  Committee  reviewed  Resolution  No.  4,  "Pro- 
viding a  New  Voice  for  Workers  in  Our  Communities";  Resolution  No.  14,  "The 
National  Labor  College";  and  Resolution  No.  15,  "The  Union  Community  Fund: 
A  Working  Families'  Charity."  These  resolutions  are  found  respectively  on  pages 
1 1,  77  and  79  of  Resolutions  Book  1 . 

I  will  ask  the  committee  secretary,  my  sister,  Vice  President  Gloria  Johnson,  to 
report. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  4  Providing  a  New  Voice  for 

Workers  in  Our  Communities 

JOHNSON:  Thank  you,  my  sister.  Strong  and  healthy  unions  are  an  important 
part  of  any  strong  and  healthy  community.  Wherever  you  find  working  families 
thriving,  you  will  find  their  unions. 

Resolution  No.  4,  "Providing  a  New  Voice  for  Workers  in  Our  Communities," 
defines  the  AFL-CIO  plan  for  reintroducing  ourselves  to  our  communities  as  a 
champion  for  all  working  families,  organized  and  unorganized. 

It  calls  for  engaging  more  labor  councils  in  the  Union  Cities  initiative  and 
deepening  the  involvement  of  those  already  on  board,  and  for  massive  local 
mobilization  to  support  the  Voice@Work  campaign  for  workers'  freedom  to 
choose  a  union.  It  describes  new  communication  strategies  to  let  the  public  know 
when  and  why  workers  seek  to  form  unions,  and  plans  to  help  local  unions,  state 
federations  and  central  labor  councils  map  local  power  and  economic  structures  to 
be  more  effective  participants  in  civic  life. 

It  also  lays  out  our  commitment  to  fully  engage  women,  workers  of  color  and 
gay,  lesbian,  bisexual  and  transgender  workers  in  improving  their  work  lives  and 
in  building  and  representing  our  union  movement. 
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Resolution  No.  4  calls  for  strengthening  our  ties  to  religious  organizations 
whose  faiths  compel  them  to  work  for  worker  justice  through  programs  such  as 
Labor  in  the  Pulpits,  which  informs  congregations  and  encourages  their  participa- 
tion in  workplace  struggle. 

The  resolution  also  calls  for  greater  outreach  to  older  and  retired  workers,  efforts 
to  engage  them  through  Union  Cities  in  organizing  support  and  issue  advocacy 
and  visible  commitment  from  the  union  movement  toward  public  and  private 
programs  that  benefit  older  and  retired  workers. 

Resolution  No.  4  recognizes  the  importance  of  our  Community  Services 
network  in  linking  us  to  the  community.  At  the  state  level,  it  calls  for  the  Workers* 
Voice  initiative  among  state  federations  to  continue  to  develop  and  promote  model 
state  legislation  to  benefit  working  people. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  4  with  one  small 
technical  change:  The  last  word  in  the  second  paragraph  on  page  1 1  should  be 
'  orientation.**  not  ""preference." 

I  move  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  4  with  that  amendment.  (Applause) 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  4.  Is  there  a 
second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 
CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Once  again,  I  will  ask  that  the  speakers  be  brief.  We 
have  a  very  full  day  today. 
So  is  there  any  discussion? 

The  Chair  recognizes  Clayola  Brown,  vice  president  from  UNITE.  Microphone 
No.  t. 

BROWN:  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair.  There  are  many  natural  allies  in  our  commu- 
nities, progressive  organizations  who  share  our  mutual  concern  and  vision  of  economic 
and  social  justice.  An  effort — a  strong  effort — needs  to  continue  to  be  made  to  engage 
them  and  draw  their  strength  to  our  battles  for  union  representation. 

We  stand  in  coalition  with  community  organizations,  women's  organizations 
and  civil  rights  organizations  in  our  common  struggle  for  working  families.  There 
are  a  number  of  examples  which  exemplify  this.  Certainly  I"d  like  to  take  the 
privilege  of  just  highlighting  one  that  is  a  UNITE  example. 

When  we  had  our  struggle  with  Kmart  down  in  Greensboro.  North  Carolina,  it 
was  the  coalition  efforts  of  the  Pulpit  Forum  in  that  city  that  helped  us  to  pull  that 
struggle  through.  It's  a  little  hard  for  police  who  are  usually  not  so  friendly  to  labor 
to  stand  up  to  a  group  of  ministers  who  will  fall  on  their  knees  and  pray  for  their 
forgiveness  for  being  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  issue.  (Applause) 

So  I  certainly  say  that  it  is,  indeed,  our  obligation,  our  responsibility  to  build 
strong  coalitions,  to  be  there  in  the  struggle  for  other  coalitions'  causes  as  well  as 
to  continue  to  work  with  them  on  our  causes. 

So  I  strongly  support  the  resolution.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you.  Clay. 

Microphone  No.  2,  Sumi  Haru,  Screen  Actors  Guild. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  SUMI  HARU:  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution.  It  speaks  to  a  dynamic  repositioning  of  the 
labor  movement  through  better  communications.  As  an  example  of  the  need  to  tell 
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people  about  what  unions  do,  I  attended  a  luncheon  several  months  ago  in 
Chinatown  here  in  Los  Angeles.  It  was  a  luncheon  tor  Senator  Dianne  Feinstein. 

I  was  sitting  at  a  table  with  a  lot  of  Asian  Pacific  women  lawyers.  One  of  them 
turned  to  me  and  she  said.  "I  hear  you're  very  busy  with  your  unions."  I  said.  ""Oh. 
yes,  I  spend  a  lot  of  my  time  working  with  my  unions.'*  And  she  said.  "'Oh.  isn't 
that  controversial?" 

Controversial  when  you're  working  for  actors  and  broadcasters?  What's  so 
controversial  when  you're  working  for  people  in  the  community  and  telling  them 
about  what  a  union  will  do  for  their  families?  It  gave  me  a  chance  to  voice  what 
we  are  trying  to  do. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  think  it's  really  important  that  we  sharpen  our  message 
more  effectively  and  communicate  with  the  communities  in  which  we  work.  Our 
neighbors  and  public  officials  should  understand  why  workers  need  to  have  a  voice 
at  work  and  how  it  benefits  our  communities  when  they  do. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  resolution.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

CHAVEZ -THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  Sumi. 

Microphone  No.  3,  Kathy  Casavant,  representing  the  Greater  New  Bedford  and 
Cape  Cod  Labor  Council,  but  also  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL- 
CIO. 

KATHLEEN  CASAVANT,  Greater  New  Bedford  and  Cape  Cod  (Mass.) 
Labor  Council:  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 

My  name  is  Kathleen  Casavant.  I'm  a  delegate  from  the  Greater  New  Bedford 
and  Cape  Cod  Labor  Council,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Massachusetts  AFL-CIO 
and  a  member  of  UNITE  Local  177. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  attend  a  women's  leadership  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning. 
It  was  a  wonderful  opportunity  for  women  labor  leaders  throughout  the  country  to 
share  strategies  and  possibilities  about  what  we  can  do  to  build  this  labor  movement. 

Women  members  of  constituency  groups  and  community  coalitions  are  key  to 
what  we  do.  They  also  will  serve  a  tremendous  role  in  helping  elect  a  Democratic 
president  in  the  year  2000. 1  say  to  you  delegates  that  we  need  women  and  members 
of  these  constituency  groups  to  further  the  agenda  of  the  labor  movement. 

Working  with  community  coalitions  in  Massachusetts,  we  raised  the  minimum 
wage  to  $6.75.  Working  with  community  coalitions  in  Massachusetts,  we  passed 
a  Boston  living-wage  ordinance  that  gave  workers  $8.25  an  hour  and  indexed  it  to 
inflation. 

Working  with  community  coalitions,  we  are  going  to  pass  paid  family  leave  in 
Massachusetts — we  hope  to  be  the  first  in  the  country  with  such  legislation. 

Coalition  building  is  key  to  what  we  do.  We  can  only  grow  stronger  through  a 
focus  on  fighting  for  a  voice  at  work  for  our  members  and  through  our  roles  in  the 
community. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  resolution. 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  Kathy. 

Speaker  at  mike  No.  2,  Mike  Garcia,  SEIU. 

MIKE  GARCIA,  SEIU:  I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No.  4.  Here  in  Los 
Angeles,  we're  working  hard  to  build  power  for  working  people,  and  we  are 
succeeding.  Some  90,000  new  members  have  joined  our  ranks  in  1999. 
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I'm  proud  of  our  success,  but  I  want  you  to  know  that  we  did  not  accomplish 
this  alone.  We  had  the  full  support  of  churches  and  community  organizations, 
people  who  share  our  values  and  our  concerns  because  they  and  we  know  that  we 
are  fighting  the  same  battle  for  the  same  people  in  the  same  communities. 

We  have  joined  together  to  fight  for  a  living  wage,  for  access  to  affordable 
health  insurance,  for  decent  housing,  for  decent  schools  and  for  the  right  to 
organize. 

The  clergy  are  with  us  because  they  know  that  the  people  they  see  on  Sunday 
in  church  we  see  on  Monday  at  the  workplace,  and  they  know  that  their  problems 
are  never  going  to  be  solved  until  they  have  a  union  to  give  them  a  voice  at  work. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  the  problems  of  America  are  so  big  that  no  one  organization 
is  strong  enough  to  solve  them  by  itself.  As  proud  as  I  am  of  our  labor  movement, 
we  cannot  do  it  by  ourselves.  We  need  to  create  coalitions  with  churches,  with 
civic  organizations  and  with  community  organizations  to  build  the  kind  of  America 
we  all  want. 

This  resolution  is  right  on  target,  and  I  urge  your  support.  Thank  you. 
CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  Mike.  (Applause) 
The  delegate  at  mike  No.  3,  Brian  McLaughlin,  New  York  City  Central  Labor 
Council. 

BRIAN  McLAUGHLIN,  New  York  City  Central  Labor  Council:  Thank  you. 
Madam  Chair.  I'm  the  president  of  the  New  York  City  Central  Labor  Council  and 
a  proud  member  of  the  IBEW.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

Madam  Chair,  we  know  our  advocacy  has  always  been  about  good  jobs  and 
better  schools  and  quality  health  care.  But  we  also  know  that  for  too  long,  many 
members  in  the  community  were  very  unfamiliar  with  labor's  advocacy  in  their 
behalf. 

Just  take  the  minimum  wage  as  an  example.  How  many  people  in  the  commu- 
nity, particularly  young  people,  people  new  to  our  community,  know  about  labor's 
advocacy  and  their  efforts  in  raising  the  minimum  wage  many,  many  times  for  the 
working  poor  in  our  community. 

Madam  Chair,  over  150  central  labor  councils  now  representing  over  8  million 
working  families  have  now  adopted  the  Union  Cities  initiative.  Through  Union 
Cities,  we've  begun  to  turn  around  these  relationships  with  the  community  at  large, 
working  with  the  religious  community,  the  ethnic  community  and  the  civil  rights 
community. 

We  know.  Madam  Chair,  that  we  cannot  do  it  alone.  We're  beginning  to  see 
some  understanding  on  behalf  of  the  community  that  they  recognize  they  cannot 
do  it  without  the  labor  community. 

Madam  Chair,  through  the  leadership  and  vision  of  President  Sweeney  and  the 
Executive  Council,  Union  Cities  has  brought  us  Street  Heat  and  the  right  to 
organize.  Union  Cities  has  brought  us  Labor  in  the  Pulpits. 

In  New  York  City,  on  November  1st,  the  leaders  who  make  up  our  New  York 
City  Central  Labor  Council  will  act  to  make  Labor  in  the  Pulpits  a  52-week-a-year 
program  bringing  our  message  to  the  community  and  strengthening  these  relation- 
ships with  religious  clergy  throughout  our  city.  And  just  yesterday,  on  Columbus 
Day,  an  initiative  that  the  labor  movement  and  the  archdiocese  kicked  off  titled  "A 
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Special  Commission  on  the  Dignity  of  Immigrants,"  a  program  that  the  archdiocese 
will  initiate  with  the  labor  movement  housed  at  our  central  labor  council,  will  give 
a  voice  to  many  of  the  immigrants  who  haven't  enjoyed  or  benefited  in  the 
economic  expansion. 

Madam  Chair,  these  relationships  are  critical  to  the  success  of  the  labor 
movement.  They're  really  discussed  in  this  resolution.  They  must  be  strengthened, 
and  therefore  1  rise  to  urge  for  its  adoption.  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you.  Brother  McLaughlin. 

Do  we  have  a  delegate  at  mike  No.  1? 

DOLORES  HUERTA,  UFW:  I  just  wanted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
delegates  the  type  of  assistance  that  we  have  received  from  the  women's  move- 
ment— Eleanor  Smeal  of  the  Feminist  Majority  and  Patricia  Ireland  from  NOW. 
who  have  traveled  across  the  country  to  meet  with  management  at  chain  stores  and 
other  people  to  tell  them  about  the  strawberry  campaign. 

I  think  it's  important  to  support  this  resolution  not  only  to  involve  those  people  in 
our  issues,  but  so  that  they  can  bring  issues  to  our  attention  that  we  may  be  unaware 
of,  such  as  the  treatment  of  women  in  Afghanistan  who  have  been  stripped  of  all  of 
their  civil  rights  and  cannot  even  leave  their  homes  without  being  totally  shrouded. 

The  other  area  where  we  can  get  a  lot  of  help  is  from  the  immigrants'  rights 
groups.  We  had  many  immigrants  who  helped  in  the  political  campaigns  which 
helped  us  have  such  great  success  in  California — people  who  could  not  even  vote. 
The  labor  movement  can  be  the  unifying  force  to  bring  all  of  the  forces  in  the 
community  together,  because  everybody  cares  about  workers'  rights. 

So  I  totally  support  this  resolution.  Thank  you  very  much. 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you.  Sister  Huerta. 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  4.  All  in  favor,  say  aye. 
Opposed,  say  nay. 
The  motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Providing  a  New  Voice  for  Workers  in  Our  Communities 

If  today's  unions  are  to  provide  a  strong  new  voice  for  working  families,  we 
must  re-introduce  ourselves  to  our  communities. 

Our  communities  must  know  us  as  an  ally  in  the  struggle  to  retain  and  create 
good  jobs  that  sustain  families  and  nurture  the  local  economy  and  environment.  It 
must  be  clear  that  we  make  local  workplaces  more  productive  and  create  higher- 
quality  products  and  services  for  local  consumers.  We  must  be  seen  at  the  forefront 
of  efforts  toward  good  schools,  excellent  public  services  and  fair  treatment  for 
people  regardless  of  age,  gender,  national  origin  or  sexual  orientation. 

In  short,  we  must  be  an  integral  component  of  any  strong,  healthy  community. 

More  than  150  labor  councils  in  43  states,  representing  more  than  8.5  million 
working  families,  have  joined  the  Union  Cities  campaign.  In  addition  to  mobilizing 
activists  to  support  organizing  and  bargaining  campaigns,  these  labor  councils  engage 
union  members  and  local  coalition  partners  in  political,  legislative  and  community 
work  that  affects  the  well-being  of  all  working  families — union  members  and  non- 
members  alike.  Among  their  successes  are  a  growing  number  of  campaigns  to  gain  a 
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living  wage,  such  as  those  successfully  adopted  in  Chicago  and  Miami,  to  ensure 
workers  are  paid  enough  to  teed,  clothe  and  shelter  their  families.  The  federation 
will  work  to  engage  more  labor  councils  in  Union  Cities  and  to  deepen  the 
involvement  of  those  already  on  board.  Union  Cities  labor  councils  will  expand 
their  Street  Heat  mobilization  machines  to  support  the  Voice@Work  campaign 
aggressively,  lay  the  foundations  for  a  massive  Labor  2(XX)  effort  and  lead  the  tight 
for  issues  important  to  working  families.  At  this  convention,  we  will  consider 
recommendations  from  the  Committee  2000  on  state  federation  and  central  labor 
council  structure,  financing  and  governance.  The  committee  developed  its  New 
Alliance  proposal  to  strengthen  the  federation  at  every  level  and  enhance  the  union 
movement's  effectiveness  in  states  and  communities. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  intensifying  its  efforts  to  break  down  walls  of  perception  that 
separate  unions  from  our  communities.  Ongoing  public  opinion  research  shows 
that  more  Americans  are  developing  positive  attitudes  toward  unions,  but  that  they 
know  little  about  us.  People  who  say  they  don't  know  much  about  unions  are  much 
more  likely  to  perceive  us  as  concerned  solely  about  members,  rather  than  about 
all  working  people,  and  as  top-down  institutions  not  adequately  responsive  to  the 
needs  and  interests  of  working  families.  People  who  know  more  about  unions  tend 
to  see  us  more  favorably. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  provide  training  to  state  and  local  council  leaders  and 
communicators  so  they  can  let  their  communities  know  more  effectively  when  and 
why  workers  seek  to  form  unions.  The  federation  also  will  assist  national  and 
international  affiliate  unions  in  sharing  best  practices  in  communicating  about 
organizing.  We  are  refining  the  messages  and  tools  we  use  to  describe  how  unions 
benefit  communities — through  better  wages  and  benefits,  community  involve- 
ment, holding  employers  accountable  for  their  behavior  toward  workers  and  the 
environment  and  through  community  service.  And  we  are  developing  methods  to 
enable  local  unions  and  state  and  local  labor  bodies  to  map  local  power  structures 
and  economies,  so  together  we  can  be  more  effective  participants  in  civic  life. 

In  all  federation  communications,  we  will  make  it  clear  that  the  Working  Families 
Agenda  we  advocate  is  designed  to  benefit  all  workers — organized  and  unorganized, 
older  and  young  workers,  women  and  men,  people  of  color,  immigrants  and  gay. 
lesbian,  bisexual  and  transgender  workers.  By  working  closely  with  our  constituency 
groups  and  through  our  Working  Women's,  Civil  and  Human  Rights  and  Field 
Mobilization  departments,  we  will  strengthen  the  ways  in  which  we  interact  with 
diverse  groups  of  workers  so  their  interests  help  shape  our  agenda  and  so  all  workers 
can  take  an  active  role  in  moving  the  agenda.  In  a  massive  Working  Women  2(XK) 
conference  to  be  held  in  March,  for  example,  we  will  release  the  results  of  a  second 
Ask  a  Working  Woman  survey  about  the  top  concerns  of  working  women. 

Women  and  people  of  color  are  the  workers  most  likely  to  vote  to  join  unions 
today — and  the  most  likely  to  vote  for  pro- working  family  candidates  for  public  office 
as  well.  The  AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  encourage  all  efforts  to  open  the  union 
movement  to  full  participation  by  all  workers  and  to  bring  about  fair  treatment  of  all 
workers.  Although  unions  and  state  and  local  councils  have  made  strides  toward 
inclusiveness,  our  movement  has  a  good  way  to  go  before  we  can  state  with  pride  that 
our  leadership  fully  rellects  the  diversity  of  those  we  represent.  At  the  same  time,  we 
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will  work  to  make  sure  working  women  and  our  constituency  groups  are  fully 
engaged  in  assisting  working  people  who  are  exercising  their  freedom  to  choose 
a  union. 

Among  the  natural  allies  with  whom  we  are  fostering  stronger  partnerships  are 
faith-based  organizations  and  older  and  retired  workers. 

Such  like-minded,  progressive,  community-based  organizations  as  Jobs  with 
Justice,  the  National  Interfaith  Committee  for  Worker  Justice,  ACORN  and  others 
that  share  our  values  and  commitment  to  social  mid  economic  justice  are  leveraging 
the  power  of  workers  in  communities  and  in  workplaces  across  the  nation.  They 
sponsor  workers'  rights  boards,  using  their  influence  to  battle  employer  interfer- 
ence with  organizing  efforts,  support  worker-friendly  legislative  initiatives  and 
mobilize  their  members  and  communities  to  stand  with  workers.  We  will  expand 
our  efforts  through  Union  Cities  and  Voice@  Work  to  reach  out  to  our  allies.  We 
also  will  strengthen  and  deepen  our  relations  with  our  allies  by  supporting  and 
working  with  them  on  the  critical  issues  that  affect  all  working  families. 

The  teachings  of  all  major  religious  institutions  embrace  fairness  and  justice 
for  working  people,  providing  local  churches,  synagogues  and  mosques  a  faith 
imperative  to  support  workers  who  are  struggling  to  gain  a  voice  at  work  and 
bargaining  for  decent  treatment.  We  will  reach  out  to  religious  organizations  and 
expand  our  Labor  in  the  Pulpits  program  to  encourage  their  participation  in 
workplace  struggles.  In  communities,  labor  councils  will  build,  strengthen  and 
support  alliances  between  religious  institutions  and  unions. 

Union  retirees  are  an  increasingly  vital  part  of  our  movement.  We  will  advance 
the  notion  of  "lifelong  unionism"  and  strengthen  the  partnership  between  older  and 
retired  workers  and  those  still  in  the  workplace.  We  will  engage  retirees  through 
our  Union  Cities  initiative  and  develop  their  capacity  to  support  organizing  and 
issue  campaigns.  We  will  be  visible  in  support  of  public  and  private  programs  that 
benefit  older  and  retired  workers. 

For  more  than  five  decades,  AFL-CIO  Community  Services  work  has  been  one 
of  our  primary  links  to  the  community.  We  will  build  upon  and  extend  the  good 
things  union  volunteers  do  to  help  those  in  need  and  a  new  national  charity — the 
Union  Community  Fund — will  help  us  fund  local  and  national  partnerships  to 
respond  to  disasters. 

At  the  state  level,  the  federation  is  placing  new  emphasis  on  following  and 
sharing  infonnation  about  state  legislation  and  ballot  initiatives  through  the 
Workers'  Voice  initiative  involving  state  federations.  We  will  continue  to  develop 
and  promote  model  state  legislation  to  benefit  workers,  to  coordinate  affiliate 
involvement  in  the  National  Conference  of  State  Legislators  annual  meeting  and 
to  educate  state  lawmakers  about  the  interests  of  working  families. 

At  every  level  of  the  union  movement,  to  every  level  of  elected  leaders,  to  every 
community  institution  and  with  groups  of  workers  as  diverse  as  America,  we  will 
demonstrate  that  union  membership  is  the  best  path  to  good  jobs,  strong  commu- 
nities and  a  voice  for  working  families. 
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CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  The  labor  and  civil  rights  and  social  reform  leaders 
who  fought  for  universal  free  public  education  did  so  because  education  is  the  great 
equalizer.  They  knew  that  education  is  power,  and  quality  education  levels  the 
playing  field  for  all — regardless  of  race  or  ethnicity  or  gender  or  socioeconomic 
status. 

Today,  working  women  and  men  have  an  exciting  new  opportunity  to  gain  that 
level  playing  field  through  the  National  Labor  College  at  the  George  Meany  Center 
for  Labor  Studies. 

We'd  like  to  show  you  a  video. 

...A  video  on  the  National  Labor  College  was  shown  to  the  delegation.  (Applause ) 
CHAVEZ -THOMPSON:  We  are  so  proud  of  this  institution  of  higher  learning 
for  dedicated  working  people.  To  prove  how  needed  this  college  is.  most  of  those 
graduates  were  the  first  in  their  families  to  obtain  college  degrees. 

For  a  report  on  the  National  Labor  College  resolution,  I  call  again  on  Vice 
President  Johnson. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  14  The  National  Labor  College 

JOHNSON:  Thank  you  very,  very  much.  Wasn't  that  a  magnificent  video? 

Just  a  point  of  personal  privilege,  it  is  such  an  honor  to  see  what  has  happened 
at  the  George  Meany  Labor  Studies  Center.  Some  of  us  can  recall  many  years  ago 
when  it  started  in  the  basement  level  of  an  apartment  building  on  Massachusetts 
Avenue  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  to  see  now  the  college,  the  National  Labor 
College,  led  by  the  most  wonderful  president  of  any  college,  Dr.  Sue  Schumian. 
is  really  a  dream  come  true.  (Applause) 

Today,  Samuel  Gompers'  1899  dream  of  a  university  of  labor  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  working  women  and  men  is  finally  a  reality. 

Resolution  No.  14,  "The  National  Labor  College,"  on  page  77  of  Resolutions 
Book  1 ,  pledges  the  AFL-CIO's  support  to  the  college  and  to  the  growing  number 
of  working  people  seeking  college  degrees,  deeper  knowledge  and  the  strength- 
ened skills  they  will  use  to  help  build  the  union  movement  for  the  21st  century. 

These  students,  as  President  Sweeney  said  not  long  ago,  are  heroes  and  heroines 
of  the  union  movement.  In  addition  to  their  jobs,  their  families  and  civic  respon- 
sibilities, they  are  willing  to  go  the  extra  mile  in  order  to  build  better  lives — and 
not  just  for  themselves,  but  for  all  of  the  working  people  they  can  help  more 
effectively  when  they  apply  their  new  knowledge  and  skills  to  their  union  activism. 

The  Labor  and  the  Community  Committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolu- 
tion No.  14  and.  Madam  Chair,  I  so  move. 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No. 
14.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Is  there  discussion?  I  call  on  President  Morty  Bahr, 
CWA. 

BAHR:  Thank  you,  Linda.  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution  for  the  National 
Labor  College. 

For  more  than  1 5  years,  the  Communications  Workers  of  America  has  worked 
to  provide  our  members  with  what  we  call  an  educational  passport  that  will  make 
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it  possible  for  them  to  not  only  get  a  degree  but,  perhaps  even  more  importantly, 
to  truly  participate  in  lifelong  learning. 

We  know  that  continuous  learning  is  the  key  that  will  not  only  help  our  members 
keep  their  current  jobs,  but  also  prepare  them  for  the  workplace  of  tomorrow  or, 
when  necessary,  prepare  them  for  a  new  career. 

We  do  this  by  negotiating  education  and  training  programs,  by  developing 
partnerships  with  colleges  and  universities  and  through  our  alliances  with  other 
unions  and  companies. 

The  National  Labor  College  offers  us  an  important  opportunity  to  help  our  members 
get  their  educational  passports  stamped  by  offering  credit  for  their  life  experiences. 
Labor's  college  gives  us  the  ability  to  better  articulate  union-sponsored  education  and 
training  programs  with  a  degree  program.  This  not  only  meets  the  worker's  need  for 
education,  but  our  need  to  build  a  strong  and  educated  labor  movement. 

You  know  each  day  we  go  to  the  bargaining  table  and  make  the  case  that  our 
members'  work  has  value  and  deserves  good  pay.  benefits  and  decent  working 
conditions.  We  can  now  also  say  to  our  members  that  their  work  has  value  for 
college  credit,  which  can  lead  to  a  degree.  That  is  what  the  National  Labor  College 
is  all  about,  and  I  urge  you  to  support  this  resolution.  (Applause) 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Microphone  No.  1,  Mike  Monroe,  Painters  Union. 

MONROE:  Thank  you,  sister. 

Like  my  sister  who  spoke  before,  Gloria,  I  have  attended  the  George  Meany 
Labor  Center  since  they  were  in  that  basement  on  Massachusetts  Avenue,  and  it 
afforded  me  my  education. 

I  very  proudly  stand  today  on  behalf  of  my  international  union  to  speak  in 
support  of  this  resolution  for  the  National  Labor  College  on  behalf  of  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Painters  and  Allied  Trades  and  the  benefits  that  this  college  offers 
to  all  of  us  in  the  building  trades. 

The  National  Labor  College  gives  us  additional  resources  to  recruit  new 
apprentices  to  our  crafts,  because  in  addition  to  offering  them  a  marketable  skill, 
future  employment  and  a  lifelong  network  of  employment,  we  can  now  also  offer 
them  a  college  degree. 

Several  years  ago,  our  union  established  an  associate  degree  for  our  members 
with  Marshall  University,  and  we  now  are  able  to  offer  a  full,  articulated  bachelor's 
degree  for  our  members  through  the  National  Labor  College. 

The  National  Labor  College  also  allows  us  to  provide  credit  to  our  new  leaders 
through  courses  that  our  union  has  developed  and  teaches. 

Currently,  our  union  offers  the  opportunity  to  all  of  our  members  to  attend  the 
National  Labor  College  and  increase  their  skills  and  education.  We  know  that 
educated  union  members  are  our  best  asset. 

The  educational  opportunity  we  provide  builds  loyalty,  innovation  and  the  skills 
to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  next  century.  Our  union's  commitment  to  education 
is  so  strong  that  this  year  at  our  convention,  amongst  other  scholarship  programs, 
we  passed  a  resolution  to  provide  a  $5, (MX)  scholarship  to  attend  the  National  Labor 
College  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  members  who  want  to  dedicate  their  lives 
to  the  labor  movement.  This  is  our  commitment  at  the  IUPAT  to  help  build  a  labor 
movement  for  many  generations  to  come. 
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Brothers  and  sisters.  1  sincerely  urge  you  to  pass  this  resolution.  I  thank  you  for 
your  attention,  and  urge  your  strong  support  for  our  Labor  College.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  Brother  Monroe. 
I  call  on  Sandra  Feldman,  AFT. 
FELDMAN:  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair. 

Well;  -it  only  took  a  hundred  years  since  Sam  Gompers  with  great  foresight 
actually  envisioned  a  national  labor  university  and  discussed  it  with  the  leadership 
of  the  AFL.  But  as  we  saw  in  July  of  this  year,  the  National  Labor  College  actually 
conducted  its  first  commencement  exercises,  a  longtime  dream  realized  for  our 
labor  movement. 

While  Gompers  foresaw  the  importance  of  educating  union  members  as  long 
as  a  hundred  years  ago.  I  don't  think  he  could  have  imagined  how  important  and 
how  essential  the  educational  preparation  of  our  members  would  become  today  at 
the  dawn  of  the  next  century.  The  demands  on  our  activists  and  on  our  leaders  are 
so  much  higher  and  so  much  more  difficult  intellectually,  as  well  as  other  ways, 
than  they  have  ever  been.  And  I  know  that  all  of  you  as  delegates  understand,  as 
do  the  members  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  that  a  rigorous  education 
is  really  fundamental  to  the  survival  of  unions,  especially  as  we  face  greater  and 
greater  challenges  and  more  and  more  complex  issues  with  the  need  to  change  as 
we  are  involved  in  rapidly  changing  times. 

The  National  Labor  College  represents  an  important  milestone  in  this  move- 
ment's  efforts  to  prepare  our  leaders  and  our  activists  as  we  go  into  the  next  century. 
I  now  feel  really  excited  about  and  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  actually  have  a  fully 
accredited  institution  in  our  name. 

As  president  of  the  AFT,  which  represents  higher  education  as  well  as  K-to-12 
educators,  I'm  especially  proud  of  this  commitment  on  the  part  of  the  entire  labor 
movement,  commitment  for  the  importance  of  education  that  is  shown  by  the  creation 
and  the  continuing  development  and  support  of  the  National  Labor  College. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  resolution.  (Applause) 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you.  We  have  two  more  speakers. 

On  microphone  No.  2,  Josh  Williams,  Metro  Washington  Council. 

JOSH  WILLIAMS,  Metropolitan  Washington  Council:  Thank  you  very  much. 
Madam  Chair. 

Madam  Chair,  fellow  delegates,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  pride  that  I  watched  that 
video.  A  sense  of  pride  because  there  were  so  many  people  in  that  video  whom  I 
personally  know;  a  sense  of  pride  that  that  college  happens  to  be  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Metropolitan  Washington  Council;  a  sense  of  pride  that  our  council  had  a 
small  role  to  play  in  the  creation  of  the  National  Labor  College;  but  a  greater  pride 
in  the  fact  that  this  organization  in  creating  the  National  Labor  College  has  taken 
one  more  step,  Madam  Chair,  in  becoming  a  true  voice  for  working  men  and 
women  in  our  society. 

The  resolution  which  we  are  today  considering  speaks  to  the  urgency  and  the 
importance  of  education  in  our  society.  And  if  the  labor  movement  is  to  become 
truly  the  voice  for  working  men  and  women,  we  must  have  leaders  and  workers 
who  are  educated. 
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Over  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  labor  movement  pioneered  free  public  education. 
Here  today  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  century,  we  are  now  pioneering  education  for 
working  men  and  women  at  the  higher  level. 

Madam  Chair,  brothers  and  sisters,  I  am  indeed  proud  of  this  institution,  not  for 
what  we  are  doing  for  our  members,  but  that  we  are  now  taking  another  step  and 
doing  for  our  society.  Because  we  recognize  that  an  educated  people  can  be  led 
but  they  cannot  be  manipulated;  an  educated  people  can  be  governed  but  they  can 
never  be  enslaved. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  resolution.  (Applause) 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  Brother  Williams. 

Microphone  No.  1 ,  Don  Lance  from  Ohio. 

DON  LANCE,  Wayne-Holmes  (Ohio)  Labor  Council:  Madam  Chair.  I'm  a 
member  of  the  Steelworkers  Local  120X1  and  the  president  of  the  Wayne-Holmes 
Labor  Council  in  Ohio. 

After  more  than  25  years  as  a  local  union  activist.  I  found  myself  wanting  more. 
That's  when  1  discovered  what  some  call  the  best-kept  secret  in  the  labor  move- 
ment: The  national  degree  program  at  the  George  Meany  Center.  With  the  help  of 
the  dedicated  and  capable  staff  there,  I  was  able  to  complete  the  program  in  just 
1 8  months. 

Along  with  87  other  activists  from  across  the  country,  I  graduated  with  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  labor  studies  from  the  newly  accredited  National  Labor 
College  in  July.  This  is  labor's  school.  Subsidized  by  the  AFL-CIO,  it  provides  an 
affordable  means  for  working  union  members  to  acquire  a  formal  education  geared 
to  fit  our  often  hectic  lifestyles. 

School  counselors  work  very  hard  to  help  students  design  the  educational 
programs  to  meet  their  individual  needs.  Since  the  school  was  accredited  as  the 
National  Labor  College,  it  has  experienced  phenomenal  growth.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  there  are  plans  for  expansion  to  accommodate  the  increased  number 
of  students  enrolled  there. 

In  the  fall  quarter,  which  begins  October  24th,  there  are  200  students  registered 
for  classes.  This  school  has  given  me  the  tools  needed  to  better  serve  my  union 
and  to  help  grow  the  labor  movement. 

Therefore,  I  urge  you  all  to  support  Resolution  No.  14.  Thank  you. 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  Brother  Lance. 

The  motion  is  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  14.  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  All  opposed, 
say  nay. 

The  motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

The  National  Labor  College 

As  America's  working  families  prepare  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  21st 
century,  access  to  higher  education  has  never  been  more  important.  In  the  new 
economy,  which  is  creating  more  low-paying  jobs  than  high-wage  jobs,  disparities 
in  income  and  opportunity  continue  to  grow.  Increasingly,  the  prized  American 
promise  of  upward  mobility  is  available  only  to  those  with  a  college  degree.  And 
yet,  as  the  cost  of  college  tuition  soars,  and  growing  numbers  of  working  Ameri- 
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cans  are  working  longer  hours  and  multiple  jobs  just  to  make  ends  meet,  higher 
education  remains  hu  gely  unobtainable  and  unaffordable.  Today,  fully  three-quar- 
ters of  working  adults  younger  than  35  do  not  have  a  college  degree. 

From  its  very  earliest  days,  the  American  labor  movement  has  played  a  crucial 
role  in  making  high  school  diplomas  universally  available,  as  well  as  in  opening 
the  doors  of  higher  education  to  all  working  families.  As  far  back  as  1899,  AFL 
President  Samuel  Gompers  proposed  to  create  a  university  of  labor  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  America's  working  men  and  women.  A  century  later,  in  1997, 
that  vision  was  realized  when  the  AFL-CIO  created  the  National  Labor  College  of 
the  George  Meany  Center  for  Labor  Studies. 

The  National  Labor  College,  which  expands  upon  the  degree  program  formerly 
offered  in  conjunction  with  Antioch  University,  is  designed  to  accommodate 
today's  busy  working  adults.  Through  a  flexible  program  that  allows  them  to 
pursue  a  higher  education  without  taking  leave  from  their  work,  students  are 
awarded  college  credit  for  life  experience  and  previous  training,  both  on  their  jobs 
and  through  their  unions.  The  college  is  accredited  by  the  state  of  Maryland,  and 
recently  became  a  candidate  for  Regional  Accreditation  by  the  Middle  States 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools'  Commission  on  Higher  Education. 

With  its  innovative  programs  and  methods,  the  Labor  College  not  only  is 
increasing  access  to  higher  education  for  working  Americans  who  might  not 
otherwise  have  a  chance  to  earn  a  degree,  but  it  also  is  providing  union  activists 
with  the  skills  and  knowledge  to  build  strong  unions  and  make  life  better  for  all 
working  families  in  the  21st  century.  Just  as  the  demands  of  the  new  economy  on 
today's  workers  have  become  increasingly  complex,  so  have  the  challenges  facing 
America's  union  leaders  and  staff. 

The  college's  unique  labor  studies  curriculum  enhances  the  organizing,  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  leadership  skills  students  need  to  serve  effectively  as  union 
leaders,  while  also  emphasizing  critical-thinking  and  problem-solving  abilities  that 
will  help  them  develop  new  union  strategies  in  a  changing  world. 

This  year,  as  the  National  Labor  College  graduated  its  First  class,  the  AFL-CIO 
and  its  affiliate  unions  are  especially  proud  of  the  role  the  college  is  playing  in 
increasing  access  to  higher  education  and  in  equipping  union  leaders  for  the 
challenges  of  the  future.  The  1999  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  pledges  its  support 
for  the  National  Labor  College  as  well  as  for  the  growing  numbers  of  working  men 
and  women  who  are  seeking  college  degrees,  enhancing  their  skills  and  preparing 
to  build  a  stronger  union  movement  in  the  21st  century. 

JOHNSON:  Working  people  join  unions  because  we  believe  we  can  get  more 
accomplished  when  we  work  together  than  by  working  alone,  and  we  aren't  just 
in  this  movement  to  help  ourselves  and  our  own  families. 

Union  members  are  generous.  When  need  arises,  we  give  our  hearts,  our  hands 
and  our  voice  to  helping  others.  In  fact,  each  year  our  members  volunteer  millions 
of  hours  and  contribute  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  charitable  groups.  Today, 
working  families  have  a  new  opportunity  to  help.  It's  called  the  Union  Community 
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Fund.  It  represents  the  potential  to  improve  lives  on  a  massive  scale,  as  you're 
about  to  see  in  this  video. 

...A  video  presentation  on  Union  Community  Fund  was  shown  to  the  delega- 
tion. 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Vice  President  Johnson  will  now  report  on  Resolu- 
tion No.  15,  "The  Union  Community  Fund." 

RESOLUTION  NO.  15  Union  Community  Fund: 

A  Working  Families'  Charity 

JOHNSON:  Thank  you. 

Union  members  have  demonstrated  time  and  time  again  our  willingness  to  help 
those  in  need  by  giving  of  our  time  and  our  resources.  Resolution  No.  15  puts  the 
AFL-CIO's  support  behind  the  Union  Community  Fund.  This  new  opportunity  for 
charitable  work  will  involve  more  of  us  through  volunteerism  and  contributions 
in  meeting  needs  in  our  own  communities  and  elsewhere.  It  will  enable  us  to  pool 
our  resources  in  a  way  that  makes  great  change  possible.  Today,  this  is  more 
important  than  ever,  as  nonprofits  more  and  more  are  following  the  money  of  the 
business  community. 

The  Union  Community  Fund  also  will  give  working  families  a  voice  in  the 
nonprofit  community  and  a  greater  role  in  determining  how  needs  are  to  be  met. 
Many  times,  the  day-to-day  hardships  of  working  families  escape  the  attention 
they  deserve.  The  Union  Community  Fund  enables  us  to  direct  resources  to 
programs — such  as  child  care,  emergency  assistance,  literacy  and  workers' 
rights — that  are  tremendously  important  to  working  families.  Because  working 
families  have  a  voice  in  shaping  the  Union  Community  Fund's  helping  decisions, 
it  will  reflect  our  values  and  priorities. 

The  Union  Community  Fund  will  strengthen  our  existing  relationships  with 
charitable  organizations  such  as  the  United  Way  and  will  attract  new  union  givers. 
But  it  also  will  enable  us  to  play  a  role  in  improving  communities  in  which  we  do 
not  have  a  United  Way  partnership. 

Resolution  No.  15  calls  for  several  target  cities  to  be  identified  as  pilot  sites  in  early 
2000.  Shortly  thereafter,  these  pilot  projects  will  be  launched,  with  more  sites  added 
in  succeeding  years  as  the  Union  Community  Fund  gains  experience  and  resources. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  15,  and  I  so  move. 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  We  have  a  motion  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  15.  Do  I 
hear  a  second  ? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 
CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Discussion,  microphone  No.  1,  Barbara  Easterling, 
CWA. 

BARBARA  EASTERLING,  CWA:  Thank  you,  Linda.  I  am  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Communications  Workers  of  America  and  a  longtime  United  Way 
supporter. 

I  have  worked  as  a  United  Way  campaign  solicitor  at  the  telephone  company 
where  I  was  a  telephone  operator  and  a  union  steward.  I  have  served  on  agency 
boards  and  even  had  the  privilege  to  serve  as  labor  chair  of  the  United  Way 
campaign  in  Akron,  Ohio. 
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I  believe  in  the  United  Way.  I've  seen  firsthand  how  it  helps  our  members  and 
their  families.  Today.  I  am  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  United 
Way  of  America  Board  of  Governors,  along  with  Executive  Vice  President  Linda 
Chavez-Thompson  and  Ed  McElroy,  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  AFT. 

I  have  reviewed  and  discussed  this  proposed  new  Union  Community  Fund  with 
many  of  our  United  Way  liaison  staff  .  They  view  it  as  I  do,  as  a  very  positive  new 
dimension  to  the  labor/United  Way  relationship. 

We  have  26  labor  agencies  and  240  labor  liaison  staff  supported  through  the 
United  Way.  The  Union  Community  Fund  does  nothing  to  diminish  their  status 
or  reduce  their  funding.  It  will  actually  enhance  their  roles. 

The  new  Union  Community  Fund  is  designed  to  attract  new  union  donors  to 
the  United  Way  and  to  help  build  new  United  Way  relationships  in  areas  not  now 
served  by  community  services  staff. 

Next  year,  we  will  be  targeting  six  cities  for  pilot  programs.  This  will  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  fine-tune  the  process. 

It  is  positive.  It  is  designed  to  partner  with  the  United  Way.  And  I  rise  to  support 
Resolution  No.  15,  "The  Union  Community  Fund."  Thank  you. 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  Sister  Easterling. 

Microphone  No.  2.  Wade  Rathke.  Greater  New  Orleans  AFL-CIO  and  SEIU. 

WADE  RATHKE,  Greater  New  Orleans  AFL-CIO  and  SEIU:  We  rise  to 
support  this  resolution  enthusiastically.  In  the  Greater  New  Orleans  AFL-CIO  over 
the  recent  years,  we've  followed  the  leadership  of  the  national  body  and  become 
much  more  aggressive  and  active  in  our  community.  We  believe  this  fund  allows 
us  another  building  block  in  that  foundation  to  more  actively  participate  in  the 
community  as  unions  and  union  members  and  people  who  support  the  broader, 
progressive  and  active  agenda  of  the  labor  movement. 

We  believe  having  resources  that  we  can  assist  in  directing  helps  us  to  support 
those  who  have  been  supporting  us;  living  wage  coalitions,  health  care  coalitions, 
nursing  home  reform  groups,  tax  justice  coalitions  and  the  whole  array  of  nonprof- 
its who  have  become  increasingly  active  in  churches  and  community  organizations 
and  other  places  to  support  labor  and  its  agenda. 

We  believe  this  fund  allows  us  to  have  an  important  voice  with  some  real  muscle 
behind  it  to  direct  our  dollars  to  assist  in  building  the  overall  progressive  agenda 
that's  led  by  labor.  We  support  the  resolution. 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  brother. 

I'd  like  to  call  on  Vincent  Sombrotto  with  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  VINCENT  SOMBROTTO:  Thank  you.  Madam  Chair.  I 
rise  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  pride  to  support  Resolution  No.  15  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 

The  American  trade  union  movement  has  a  large,  pulsating  and  compassionate 
heart.  Now,  you  have  witnessed  the  video  in  which  many  of  the  unions  seated  here 
participated  in  helping  those  in  need  throughout  the  communities  in  which  the 
unions  have  representative  members. 

One  of  the  resolutions  that  we  just  passed  prior  to  this  has  kind  of  a  beautiful 
nexus  here.  Resolution  No.  11,  which  talks  about  the  fundamental  right  for  men 
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and  women  to  organize  into  trade  unions  and  how  we  can  get  that  message  out  into 
the  greater  American  public;  to  tell  them  and  to  inform  them  and  to  educate  them 
how  difficult  it  is  with  the  present  laws,  which  are  so  restrictive  and  weigh  in  favor 
of  employers  that  try  to  reject  the  right  of  individuals  to  organize  into  trade  unions. 

The  kind  of  activities  that  we're  talking  about  here  is  a  great  segue  into  that 
educational  process.  In  my  own  union,  the  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
every  year  we  conduct  a  food  drive.  Just  last  year,  we  collected  some  65  million 
pounds  of  food,  distributed  to  those  hungiy  Americans.  (Applause) 

There  are  almost  30  million  Americans  in  this  wonderful  land,  this  land  of 
plenty,  that  go  to  bed  hungiy  at  the  end  of  the  day.  And  a  great  percentage,  a 
significant  percentage  of  those  individuals,  are  children. 

So  our  union  has  this  one  day,  and  we  collect  food  and  we  distribute  it  to  food 
pantries  throughout  the  nation — 65  million  pounds  last  year  and  over  200  million 
pounds  in  the  last  three  years. 

It  is  our  responsibility  not  only  to  help  those  in  need,  those  less  fortunate  than 
we,  but  also,  as  trade  unionists,  it's  our  obligation  to  tell  the  recipients  why  we  do 
these  things,  not  only  to  help  them  because  they're  in  need,  because  that  is  our 
credo.  That  is  what  the  trade  union  movement  stands  for. 

And  I  believe  that  this  new  initiative  on  behalf  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  creating  a 
labor  fund  will  allow  us  to  spread  our  message  through  the  broad  American  public. 

So,  as  I  said,  it  is  with  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  that  I  support  Resolution  No. 
15  and  urge  all  of  you  to  do  likewise.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  Vinnie. 

We  have  two  more  speakers. 

Microphone  No.  1 ,  James  Andrews. 

JAMES  ANDREWS,  North  Carolina  State  AFL-CIO:  Thank  you.  Madam 
Chair.  I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No.  15. 

Most  of  you  have  seen  pictures  of  the  devastation  caused  by  a  recent  hurricane 
in  North  Carolina.  People  losing  everything,  houses  totally  destroyed,  homes, 
dreams  totally  destroyed. 

The  Union  Community  Fund  has  raised  just  over  $15,000  to  help  the  flood 
victims  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  The  fund  will  be  used  to  help  put  back  the  homes 
and  lives  of  working  families. 

So  today  I  stand  and  say  to  this  convention,  please  move  forward  and  pass  this 
resolution.  Let  us  move  forward  and  put  together  the  kind  of  fund  that  can  help 
working  families  in  time  of  need,  not  just  in  North  Carolina  but,  brothers  and 
sisters,  across  the  country.  I  urge  you  to  support  Resolution  No.  15.  Thank  you  so 
much.  (Applause) 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  Brother  Andrews. 

I  think  we  have  two  more  delegates  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  the  discussion. 

Microphone  No.  2. 

TOM  HOB  ART,  AFT:  Madam  Chair,  I  also  serve  as  the  chair  of  the  United 
Way  of  New  York  State. 

I  am  very  concerned,  not  because  of  the  philosophy  behind  this — I  think  that  it 
is  very  important  that  we  contribute  to  those  in  our  community  that  are  more  in 
need  than  we  are.  But  I  think  there  is  a  jeopardy  of  interrupting  the  partnership  that 
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we  have  with  the  United  Way  in  starting  up  our  own  fund. 

The  United  Way  liaisons  are  supported  by  local  United  Ways.  There  is  a  danger 
that  it"  we're  in  competition  with  those  local  United  Ways,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  be  able  to  continue  the  funding  for  those  individuals. 

The  philosophy  behind  this  cannot  be  argued  with,  but  the  way  it's  implemented 
I  think  is  one  that  we  must  be  very  careful  of.  I  think  the  building  of  the  relationship 
with  the  United  Ways  should  be  strengthened.  While  I'm  as  upset  as  anybody  else 
is  with  the  voice  that  the  corporate  world  has  in  the  United  Way,  1  think  we  should 
work  to  increase  our  voice  in  the  United  Way;  and  I  would  hope  that  that's  what 
this  fund  does. 

I  will  reluctantly  vote  yes  for  this  resolution,  but  I  urge  great  caution. 
CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  brother. 
Microphone  No.  3. 

GLENN  FREEMAN,  Greater  Lansing  (Mich.)  Labor  Council:  1  worked  as  a 
United  Way  labor  liaison  for  seven  years.  I've  been  on  the  board  off  and  on  of  the 
Capital  Area  United  Way  in  Lansing.  Michigan.  We  have  for  a  number  of  years 
been  guaranteed  six  labor  spots  on  that  board  out  of  a  total  of  28.  We  have  from 
time  to  time  elected  any  number  of  labor  people  to  the  elective  positions  on  that 
board. 

I  hope  when  they  decide  these  target  cities,  that  they  look  carefully  and  talk 
carefully  to  the  people  in  states  like  Michigan  and  Ohio  and  here  in  the  great  state 
of  California  where  many  of  the  cities  have  a  very  good  local  program  that  can 
only  be  diminished  by  adding  additional  options  for  our  members  to  try  and  choose 
whether  to  support  the  national  program  of  United  Way  activity  or  the  local 
program  which  eventually  flows  over  into  the  United  Way  of  America. 

I,  like  Brother  Hobart,  will  be  voting  yes  on  this  resolution,  but  I  hope  in  the 
years  to  come  that  I  don't  live  to  regret  that  by  having  my  city  and  many  of  the 
effective  United  Way  campaigns  across  this  country  affected  by  this  resolution. 
Thank  you. 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  Thank  you,  brother. 

You  can  rest  assured  that  there  will  be  a  lot  of  discussions  on  this  issue. 
The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  15.  All  in  favor,  say  aye. 
Opposed,  nay. 

The  motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
Union  Community  Fund:  A  Working  Families'  Charity 

Union  members  always  have  given  generously  of  their  time  and  money  when 
human  need  arises  in  their  communities.  Whether  through  collections  for  a  family 
experiencing  hardship,  volunteering  at  local  food  banks,  giving  through  large, 
organized  campaigns  run  by  their  international  union  or  participating  in  labor- 
sponsored  United  Way  campaigns,  working  families  have  time  and  again  shown 
their  willingness  to  help  others  in  their  communities  through  unselfish  effort.  In 
many  American  communities,  union  families  are  the  heart  and  muscle  of  the 
communities'  caring  efforts. 

Unions  and  the  many  community  United  Ways  have  enjoyed  a  partnership  in 
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human  services  for  more  than  50  years.  In  some  communities,  these  partnerships 
have  been  built  around  labor-dedicated  United  Way  staff  or  the  United  Way 
funding  of  community  service  agencies.  This  "Community  Services  Network"  has 
been  on  the  front  lines  helping  working  families  in  need,  hi  some  locations, 
however,  there  is  no  effective  relationship  between  labor  and  the  United  Way.  In 
a  few  locations,  these  United  Ways  even  have  worked  against  the  interests  of 
working  families. 

In  recent  years,  the  direction  of  much  of  the  nonprofit  community  has  changed. 
The  concentration  of  wealth  has  caused  many  charities  to  promote  themselves  by 
appealing  increasingly  to  the  interests  of  wealthy  individuals.  Large  portions  of 
nonprofit  board  seats  often  are  held  by  corporate  CEOs  who,  in  turn,  influence  the 
programs  and  policies  of  these  nonprofits  in  ways  not  always  in  the  interest  of 
working  families. 

Working  families  must  be  given  their  own  voice  in  the  nonprofit  community. 
We  must  create  opportunities  for  working  families  to  have  a  greater  role  in 
determining  the  way  human  service  needs  are  met  in  their  own  communities.  The 
labor  movement  should  help  working  families  reach  their  brothers  and  sisters  in 
need,  especially  in  situations  untouched  by  traditional  charity  work.  Finally, 
wherever  possible,  we  must  bolster,  enhance  and  evolve  the  "Community  Services 
Network"  relationship  with  the  United  Way. 

For  these  reasons,  we  support  the  creation  of  the  Union  Community  Fund — a 
charity  for  working  families  supported  by  working  families. 

The  Union  Community  Fund  is  a  charity  that  enables  union  members  to  help 
working  families  in  need,  both  in  their  own  back  yards  and  in  other  places.  The 
fund  is  a  channel  for  volunteerism,  where  union  members  and  their  families  can 
pitch  in  for  their  communities. 

As  a  sister  organization  to  organized  labor,  the  Union  Community  Fund 
complements  the  labor  community's  message  of  social  and  economic  justice 
through  a  different  kind  of  activism.  The  fund  will  show  the  strength  of  working 
families'  character,  while  their  unions  show  the  strength  of  their  voices. 

Each  participating  community  will  create  a  strong  Union  Community  Fund  board, 
which  will  draw  upon  the  rank-and-file  membership,  union  leaders  and  the  nonprofit 
community.  These  boards  will  oversee  an  assessment  of  the  communities'  needs  as 
well  as  an  allocation  plan  aimed  at  placing  union  families'  resources  where  they  feel 
it  will  serve  the  communities'  interests  best.  Local  communities  would  also  coordinate 
union  member  volunteer  efforts  in  accordance  with  their  community  plan. 

Participants  in  the  fund  will  provide  a  percentage  of  their  campaign  proceeds 
to  the  National  Fund  for  needs  outside  of  their  communities.  These  proceeds  will 
be  apportioned  to  accounts  at  the  National  Fund  in  the  name  of  the  participating 
affiliate  unions,  as  well  as  to  an  account  that  is  centrally  administered. 

National  dollars  will  reach  places  where  local  community  support  is  unlikely. 
Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  establishment  of  a  "beachhead"  in  communities 
where  there  are  few  or  no  union  members.  These  efforts  will  engage  the  community 
at  the  level  of  human  need  and  worker  rights  education. 

Special  appeals  will  be  conducted  in  communities  and  among  affiliate  unions 
for  disaster  relief  efforts. 
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In  January  20(X).  we  will  identity  six  target  cities  as  pilots  for  the  local  program 
to  launch  at  a  local  level  in  the  spring  of  2(X)().  The  program  in  each  city  will  be 
tailored  to  the  unions  in  the  community  and  their  relationships  with  existing 
charities,  including  the  United  Way.  It  is  anticipated  that  more  sites  will  be  added 
in  the  succeeding  years,  as  the  fund  grows  in  experience  and  resources. 

CHAVEZ-THOMPSON:  I  would  like  to  add  one  more  note.  You  recently  received 
an  appeal  to  help  the  flood-devastated  communities  that  Brother  Andrews  spoke  about 
in  North  Carolina,  to  rebuild  themselves  after  Hurricane  Floyd.  We  already  have  gotten 
some  very  generous  and  much-needed  contributions,  but  I  ask  each  of  you  today  to 
pitch  in  compassionately  and  generously  to  help  us  with  the  relief  efforts. 

Thank  you.  I  turn  the  gavel  back  to  President  John  Sweeney. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Linda  and  Gloria  and  all  who  participated 
in  the  discussions. 

WORKING  FOR  AMERICA  INSTITUTE 

Rapid  technological  change  and  the  global  economy  we  discussed  yesterday 
afternoon  create  serious  new  challenges  for  working  families  and  their  communi- 
ties. Our  unions  have  an  important  role  in  turning  those  challenges  into  opportu- 
nities. In  October  1998,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  committed  to  meet  those 
responsibilities  in  part  through  the  creation  of  the  Working  for  America  Institute, 
which  replaced  the  Human  Resources  Development  Institute.  The  Working  for 
America  Institute,  as  you're  about  to  see,  has  as  its  mandate  the  proliferation  of 
strategies  now  being  pioneered  by  some  of  our  unions. 

...A  video  presentation  on  the  Working  for  America  Institute  was  shown  to  the 
delegation.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  For  a  special  report  on  the  Working  for  America  Institute,  the 
Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  John  Wilhelm. 

WILHELM:  If  I  may,  if  the  Chair  would  indulge  me  for  a  moment,  I'd  like  first  to 
thank  all  of  the  delegates  who  attended  the  premiere  of  the  Frontier  film  last  night  and 
likewise  thank  the  many  delegates  who  had  breakfast  on  the  New  Otani  Hotel  picket 
line  this  morning.  We're  very  grateful  to  all  of  you  for  both  of  those  things. 

Working  people  today  are  faced  with  a  rapidly  changing  economy  and  tremen- 
dous uncertainty  about  our  relationship  with  the  workplace  and  the  rewards  we 
can  expect  for  our  labor.  On  the  one  hand,  jobs  are  more  plentiful  than  at  some 
times  in  the  past.  On  the  other  hand,  it  often  takes  two  or  three  jobs  to  support  a 
family. 

Although  the  quantity  of  jobs  may  be  rising,  the  quality  of  too  many  new  jobs 
is  not  improving.  Too  many  job  seekers  are  finding  that  the  only  employment 
options  are  low-wage,  no-benefit,  high-turnover,  insecure,  dead-end  jobs  that  are 
also  a  burden  on  the  taxpayers  and  the  community.  And  at  the  same  time, 
dislocations  and  layoffs  are  tearing  through  America  at  record  levels. 

Our  high-wage  manufacturing  sector  is  declining  as  we  heard  so  eloquently 
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described  in  yesterday  afternoon's  discussion.  Yet.  sweatshop  manufacturing  is 
growing  in  this  country.  The  American  Dream  of  economic  security  remains  well 
beyond  reach  for  broad  segments  of  workers,  despite  the  booming  economy  we 
keep  hearing  so  much  about. 

Corporations  are  consolidating  at  a  dizzying  pace.  The  days  of  a  lifelong  career 
with  one  company  or  even  in  one  industry  are  on  the  wane.  In  the  midst  of 
overwhelming  economic  change  fueled  by  the  power  of  global  capital,  how  can 
working  people  gain  and  retain  a  voice  at  work?  How  can  families  achieve 
stability?  How  can  communities  grow  stronger  and  avoid  being  left  behind?  And 
what's  the  role  of  unions  in  that? 

The  answers  to  these  questions  will  detennine  whether  the  American  Dream 
lives  on  for  working  families  in  the  21st  century.  The  bottom-line  answer  is 
organizing.  Unless  we  represent  a  larger  segment  of  the  economy,  we  will  not  be 
successful  and  working  families  will  not  be  successful. 

In  addition,  the  AFL-CIO  is  shaping  those  answers  through  the  Working  for 
America  Institute.  Expanding  on  three  decades  of  accomplishment  by  the  Human 
Resources  Development  Institute,  the  Working  for  America  Institute  works  with 
the  AFL-CIO  and  affiliated  unions  to  help  create,  retain  and  expand  good  jobs  and 
to  build  strong  communities  for  working  families. 

The  institute  empowers  workers  and  the  unions  that  they  have  chosen  to  represent 
them  to  seize  opportunities  created  by  the  rapid  changes  in  national  and  international 
labor  markets.  By  helping  workers  adapt  to  and  influence  those  changes,  the  institute 
works  to  generate  and  keep  the  right  kind  of  jobs  for  the  new  century  before  us. 

The  Working  for  America  Institute's  strategy  in  this  work  involves  using 
regional  and  sectoral  partnerships,  economic  development,  training  and  education 
and  industrial  modernization  to  improve  life  for  working  families — and  the 
institute  works  with  employers,  government  and  community  allies  to  do  so.  The 
institute  also  builds  on  the  work  of  affiliates  in  these  areas  by  helping  to  replicate 
theirefforts  supporting  existing  projects  and  promoting  best  practices.  The  institute 
is  playing  a  vital  role  in  providing  technical  assistance  and  guidance  to  unions  who 
want  to  get  going  in  training. 

Many  unions  have  a  rich  history  and  considerable  experience  in  creating  joint 
education  and  training  programs  and  strategic  partnerships  with  employers  in  the 
broader  community  in  order  to  better  serve  our  existing  members  and  reach  out  to 
workers  who  are  not  currently  union  members  but  should  be.  In  addition  to  the 
unions  profiled  in  the  video  you  just  saw.  certainly  the  unions  in  the  building  trades 
have  led  the  way  with  their  apprenticeship  and  training  programs,  which  I  believe 
are  the  best  path  ever  devised  to  both  lifelong  employment  and  lifelong  unionism. 

In  addition  to  the  building  trades,  the  Steelworkers.  the  Machinists,  the  Auto 
Workers,  CWA,  AFSCME,  the  maritime  unions  and  others  also  have  long-stand- 
ing programs  that  have  provided  training  and  education  opportunities  to  thousands 
of  workers  in  addition  to  an  introduction  to  unionism  for  many. 

HERE  is  less  advanced  in  these  efforts,  but  we're  working  at  it  in  our  union.  In 
San  Francisco.  HERE  Local  2  is  growing  its  membership  and  outcompeting  our 
nonunion  rivals  through  a  creative  partnership  with  unionized  employers.  It  has  a 
substantial  training  component. 
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In  Las  Vegas,  HERE  has  positioned  itself  as  a  primary  provider  of  a  skilled 
workforce  for  the  rapidly  growing  hospitality  industry.  These  efforts  and  others 
are  supported  and  strengthened  by  the  Working  for  America  Institute,  and  we're 
grateful  to  the  institute  and  to  Bruce  Herman,  its  executive  director. 

It's  always  been  business  as  usual  for  employers  to  demand  that  workers  partner 
with  them  to  improve  productivity  and  to  add  value  to  products.  It's  also  time  for 
working  people  to  insist  that  our  values,  our  standards  and  our  principles  are  added 
to  the  equation. 

Based  on  a  foundation  of  organizing  and  as  a  useful  supplement  to  organizing, 
that's  how  we  build  workplaces  and  communities  that  are  rooted  in  social  and 
economic  justice.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  John. 

To  meet  the  challenges  our  unions  face  in  striving  to  create  a  better  future  for 
all  America's  working  families,  we  must  draw  on  the  experience,  knowledge  and 
energy  from  every  comer  of  our  movement.  We  can't  afford  to  leave  anyone 
behind,  and  we  refuse  to  ignore  the  interests  of  any  working  person. 

Our  older  members  may  be  retired  or  ready  to  retire,  but  they  are  not  ready  to 
quit  working  for  a  bigger,  stronger  union  movement.  To  begin  a  fuller  discussion. 
I'd  like  to  recognize  Secretary-Treasurer  Richard  Trumka  for  a  report  from  the 
Committee  on  Retired  Members/Associate  Members.  Rich. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RETIRED 
MEMBERS/ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  RICHARD  TRUMKA:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Brothers  and  sisters.  America  is  aging.  Older  Americans  make  up  nearly  13 
percent  of  our  total  population,  with  34.3  million  people  age  65  and  older.  And  in 
the  early  decades  of  the  21st  century,  our  population  will  become  even  older  still. 

Why?  Because  70  million  baby  boomers  are  beginning  to  retire.  And  as  they 
do,  the  complexion  of  age  in  America  will  change  dramatically.  In  the  next  century, 
our  mental  picture  of  an  older  American  will  not  be  of  a  65-year-old  white  male. 
She  will  be  a  low-income  African  American  or  Latina  woman — or  a  younger, 
urban,  educated  widow  whose  children  live  far  away — or  a  90-year-old  man  in  a 
nursing  home  with  his  daughter  as  the  key  to  his  daily  support  system. 

Our  workforce  also  is  aging.  By  2005,  almost  two-fifths  of  us  will  be  olderthan 
45  years  of  age.  The  unionized  workforce  is  aging  even  faster,  because  while  our 
baby-boom  members  have  grown  older,  we  have  not  been  organizing  enough 
young  people  and  young  workers  to  keep  up. 

Today,  our  unions  must  move  toward  engaging  their  older  and  retired  worker 
programs  in  the  daily  work  of  the  union  movement.  We  should  be  moved  to  do 
this  not  just  because  of  the  coming  wave  of  retirements,  but  also  because  of  the 
1996  and  1998  movement  of  the  general  vote  away  from  worker-friendly  candi- 
dates and  the  emergence  of  "Reagan  seniors,"  as  distinct  from  "Roosevelt  seniors," 
as  Election  Year  2000  approaches  us.  Although  union  seniors  voted  with  us  in 
1 996  and  1 998,  we  cannot  afford  to  take  that  pattern  for  granted,  and  we  need  older 
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and  retired  members'  participation  now  more  than  ever.  In  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio, 
for  example,  the  percentage  of  union  voters  who  are  older  than  60  already  exceeds 
40  percent. 

We  really  don't  know  how  many  retired  union  members  are  out  there,  but  the 
2.5  million  that  we  can  identify  represent  a  massive  resource  for  rebuilding  our 
movement.  Unfortunately,  we  haven't  yet  come  very  far  in  finding  and  reaching 
out  to  millions  of  older  and  retired  members  or  in  responding  to  the  challenges  and 
opportunities  that  they  present. 

We  do  know  that  33  of  our  68  member  unions  have  some  form  of  national 
retiree  or  older  worker  program,  and  about  15  actively  engage  older  and  retired 
members  in  organizing,  political  and  community  efforts.  In  1998,  just  over  100 
central  labor  councils  reported  that  they  had  retiree  clubs  or  councils,  and  five  or 
six  state  federations  sponsor  retiree  councils  and  programs. 

Our  labor  movement  just  doesn't  have  the  option  to  call  on  older  and  retired 
members  for  help  only  once  every  year'  or  two  when  we  need  volunteers  and  when 
we  need  votes.  We  must  do  a  better  job  of  integrating  older  and  retired  members, 
with  their  lifelong  experience  and  commitment  to  shaping  better  lives  for  working 
families,  into  all  of  our  activities. 

Since  June,  the  AFL-CIO/NCSC  Strategic  Planning  Committee,  which  I 
co-chair  with  George  Kourpias  and  Jack  Barry,  has  been  meeting  to  review  current 
union  programs  for  older  and  retired  workers  and  to  recommend  a  broad,  aggres- 
sive strategy  for  responding  to  the  wave  of  retirements  that's  on  its  way.  We're 
looking  at  models  for  organizing  retirees  at  the  grassroots  level,  local  by  local  and 
city  by  city.  We're  looking  at  pre-  and  post-retirement  programs  and  training  in 
leadership,  political  skills  and  Common  Sense  Economics. 

You  see,  we  also  must  reframe  the  way  we  view  age  in  the  workplace  and  create 
programs  that  foster  partnerships  between  younger  and  older  workers — with  retirees 
mentoring  younger  workers  and  older  workers  getting  regukir  information  about 
current  organizing  campaigns  and  mobilizing  to  support  affiliate  organizing  efforts. 

At  the  federation,  in  1999  we  began  developing  an  older  and  retired  workers' 
program.  Housed  in  the  Field  Mobilization  Department,  the  program's  goal  is  to 
develop  strategic  models  for  organizing  and  mobilizing  older  and  retired  union 
members  to  build  a  stronger  and  more  unified  labor  movement. 

The  labor  movement  truly  understands  "seniority."  It  is  deeply  rooted  in  our  history 
and  in  our  traditions.  We  will  use  that  history  to  craft  a  vision  that  emphasizes  positive 
images  of  older  workers,  one  that  creates  workplaces  that  are  responsive  to  the  nomial 
changes  affecting  us  all  as  we  age  and  that  embraces  and  appreciates  older  mid  retired 
workers'  role  in  achieving  our  goals  of  social  and  economic  justice. 

As  we  take  on  this  important  work,  we're  fortunate  to  be  working  with  an  ally 
as  strong  and  as  committed  as  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

With  us  today  is  our  good  friend,  the  president  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens,  AFL-CIO  Vice  President  Emeritus  George  Kourpias.  Please  give  George 
a  warm  welcome.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  EMERITUS  GEORGE  KOURPIAS:  Thank  you  very 
much.  Rich,  and  thank  all  of  you  for  that  wann  welcome. 

President  Sweeney,  Executive  Vice  President  Linda  Chavez -Thompson,  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Executive  Council,  delegates  and  guests.  I  bring  to  you  greetings  from 
the  200,000  members  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  90  percent  of 
whom  are  members  or  have  been  members  of  the  unions  assembled  here  today. 
These  20(),()(X)  members  belong  to  over  2,000  clubs  throughout  the  United  States. 

And  I  wish  to  thank  President  Sweeney  for  the  appointment  of  this  very 
important  committee  that  worked  throughout  the  summer,  and  to  thank  Rich 
Trumka.and  Jack  Barry  for  their  help  in  chairing  this  very  important  committee. 

You  know,  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and  the  AFL-CIO  have  a 
long  history  of  working  together.  In  fact,  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens 
was  organized  and  founded  in  1961  by  the  trade  union  movement  to  organize  for 
and  fight  for  the  enactment  of  Medicare. 

When  Lyndon  Johnson  signed  that  piece  of  legislation  in  Independence. 
Missouri,  in  the  presence  of  Harry  Truman,  he  said  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  there  would  not  have  been  Medicare. 

But,  sisters  and  brothers,  we  know  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  trade  union 
movement  in  America,  there  would  not  have  been  the  National  Council,  nor  would 
there  have  been  Medicare. 

Since  then,  we  have  been  at  the  forefront  of  organizing  union  and  nonunion 
retirees  around  the  critical  issues  for  older  Americans,  issues  like  Social  Security, 
the  Older  Americans  Act,  Medicare  and  such  key  labor  issues  as  the  minimum 
wage,  striker  replacement,  NAFTA,  collective  bargaining  for  public  employees 
and,  yes.  Proposition  226  right  here  in  California. 

And  during  NCSC's  first  25  years,  we  were  a  strong  and  visible  presence  with 
Roosevelt  seniors.  We  built  a  national  network  and  created  state  affiliates.  We 
lobbied  on  Capitol  Hill,  and  we  got  out  the  senior  vote. 

Well,  in  the  past  five  years,  however,  a  number  of  factors  have  affected  our  ability 
to  grow.  The  emergence  of  "Reagan  seniors,"  for  example,  created  a  base  of  older 
Americans  NCSC  had  not  planned  on  to  organize.  The  graying  baby  bwmers  have  a 
different  perspective  than  previous  generations  of  seniors.  As  an  example,  they  are 
better  educated  and  more  affluent  than  their  parents  and  grandparents  were. 

Even  AARP,  the  world's  largest  membership  organization,  is  struggling  with 
its  identity  because  of  these  demographic  changes.  We  believe  our  challenges  are 
really  an  opportunity,  an  opportunity  to  position  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  as  labor's  retired  workers'  organization  for  the  21st  century. 

I  urge  you,  sisters  and  brothers,  not  to  think  of  this  resolution  as  just  another 
resolution.  From  my  experience  as  chair  of  the  Seniors  Committee  of  the  AFL-CIO 
in  the  past,  I  know  that  many  times  we  have  passed  nice  resolutions  about  retirees 
but  failed  to  lift  a  finger  to  implement  them. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  is  a  key  resource  and  a  vehicle  for  the 
labor  movement  and  for  all  working  families.  Together  we  have  to  figure  out  how 
to  drive  it  better. 

Starting  now,  we  must  work  together  to  implement  major  changes,  not  only  in 
our  own  unions,  but  in  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  which  we  intend 
to  do.  As  the  next  resolution  calls  for,  we  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  universal 
NCSC  membership  and  not  at  60  and  65,  but  at  50  and  55,  because  older  workers 
don't  wait  until  they  get  their  first  pension  check  to  be  concerned  about  issues  like 
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Medicare  and  Social  Security  and  pension  protection  laws. 

We  need  to  create  better  partnerships  with  the  AFL-CIO  state  federations,  with 
central  labor  councils,  with  affiliated  unions,  community  allies  and  groups  like 
CLUW,  for  example,  whose  Committee  on  Older  Women  is  one  of  its  more  active. 

I  will  pledge  myself  and  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  to  this  work. 
I  ask  the  delegates  here  today  and  the  union  members  you  represent  to  pledge 
yourselves  as  well.  Let's  begin  today  to  bring  back  to  the  trade  union  movement 
and  to  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  the  millions  of  trade  union  retirees 
out  there  who  want  to  be  part  of  us. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

TRUMKA:  Thank  you.  George. 

The  Committee  on  Retired  Members/Associate  Members  has  considered  Reso- 
lution No.  13,  Rebuilding  the  American  Labor  Movement  by  Sustaining  Lifelong 
Unionism,  which  is  on  page  73  of  Resolutions  Book  1.  For  a  report  on  the 
resolution.  I  call  on  the  committee  secretary.  Vice  President  Jack  Barry.  Jack. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  13  Rebuilding  the  American  Labor 

Movement  by  Sustaining  Lifelong  Unionism 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JOHN  BARRY:  Resolution  No.  13  commits  the  AFL-CIO 
to  engaging  older  workers,  retired  workers  as  well  as  young  workers  in  the  job  of 
rebuilding  the  union  movement.  It  calls  on  us  to  recognize  changing  demographics 
that  are  graying  America  and  to  strengthen  and  build  programs  that  will  respond 
to  the  potential  and  the  concerns  of  older  workers  and  retirees.  It  reiterates  labor's 
support  for  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and  sets  as  a  goal  membership 
in  the  National  Council  of  every  retired  union  member. 

The  resolution  says  we  will  create  opportunities  for  partnerships  between 
younger  and  older  workers,  re-establish  Senior  Summer  and  better  link  it  to  Union 
Summer  to  build  intergenerational  solidarity. 

The  committee  recommends  that  Resolution  No.  1 3  be  adopted,  and  I  so  move. 
Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

TRUMKA:  We  have  a  motion  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  13.  Discussion? 

The  Chair  calls  on  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  1,  Marilyn  Lenard  from  the  Florida 
AFL-CIO.  Marilyn. 

MARILYN  LENARD,  Florida  AFL-CIO:  I  proudly  rise  in  support  of  Resolu- 
tion No.  13. 

Florida  is  a  right  to  work  state.  Only  7  percent  of  the  workforce  is  union-organ- 
ized, and  we're  working  very  hard,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  change  those  numbers  and 
to  increase  the  union  population. 

Yesterday,  when  we  recognized  successful  organizing  campaigns,  several 
campaigns  from  Florida  were  among  those.  But,  brothers  and  sisters,  I  can  tell  you 
that  those  campaigns  would  not  have  been  successful  were  it  not  for  the  efforts  of 
the  union  retirees  in  Florida. 

The  1 38,000  AFL-CIO  retirees  that  we  have  recorded  in  the  state  are  critical  to 
our  efforts;  and  we  value  their  lifelong  commitment  and  their  support.  Union 
retirees  in  our  state  can  be  counted  on  to  aid  in  our  political  efforts  and  to  support 
our  public  policy  advocacy.  And  we  can  certainly  count  on  union  retirees  in  the 
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state  of  Florida  to  support  our  organizing  campaigns. 

Time  and  again  when  nursing  home  workers  are  being  organized  by  Unite  for 
Dignity,  dozens  and  dozens  of  AFL-CIO  retirees  have  turned  out  through  Rapid 
Response  teams  to  support  those  campaigns.  Time  and  again  they've  been  there 
to  support  Quincy  Farm  workers  when  they  were  trying  to  get  a  contract  in 
recognition  for  their  union.  And  over  and  over  in  the  state  of  Florida,  union  retirees 
have  come  to  our  effort  and  our  aid  in  support  of  everything  that  we  do. 

I  would  encourage  all  of  the  delegates  attending  this  convention  to  look  closely 
at  Resolution  No.  13  and  to  accept  a  commitment  to  support  that  resolution.  We 
must  continue  to  encourage  and  to  support  our  union  retirees  and  to  call  upon  them 
to  maintain  their  commitment  to  the  labor  movement.  And  we  must  continue  to 
look  for  ways  to  join  hands  with  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  their  state 
and  local  chapters,  so  that  we  can  all  work  together  for  the  benefit  of  the  labor 
movement.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  Marilyn. 

The  Chair  calls  on  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  2.  Brother  Willie  Baker,  vice 
president  of  the  UFCW. 

WILLIE  BAKER,  UFCW:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  at  this  moment  to  introduce  Susan  Phillips, 
international  vice  president,  director  of  women's  affairs  and  retirees  for  the  United 
Food  and  Commercial  Workers.  Susan. 

SUSAN  PHILLIPS,  UFCW:  I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No.  13.  We  know 
that  older  and  retired  union  members  offer  the  labor  movement  a  resource  of 
immense  proportion.  We  must  build  into  our  union  culture  the  expectation  as  well 
as  the  mechanisms  to  keep  workers  involved  in  their  unions,  not  only  throughout 
their  work  lives,  but  also  after  they  retire. 

Our  goal  must  be  to  have  every  retired  union  member  informed  and  motivated 
to  act  on  issues  of  concern  to  working  families:  Social  Security,  Medicare, 
pensions,  aging  and  quality  of  life  issues  and,  most  importantly,  organizing  and 
political  action. 

The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  must  continue  to  serve  as  the  voice 
and  the  vehicle  for  older  and  retired  workers  to  maintain  their  participation  in  their 
unions  and  the  labor  movement  as  a  whole.  It's  critical  that  special  outreach  efforts 
to  our  members  begin  well  before  they  retire  and  that  we  reach  out  through  all 
available  avenues,  including  through  the  NCSC,  through  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  state 
and  local  bodies,  through  our  individual  unions  and  through  the  labor  press. 

And  finally,  fate  willing,  each  one  of  us  in  this  room  some  day  is  going  to  be  a 
union  retiree,  some  of  us  sooner  and  some  of  us  later.  But  each  one  of  us  can  make 
a  personal  commitment  to  join  the  ranks  of  the  labor  movement's  retiree  activists 
and  bring  other  sisters  and  brothers  along  with  us. 

Together,  retirees  can  be  a  dynamic  and  powerful  force  for  social  justice  and 
positive  change  in  our  country.  Let's  mobilize  and  involve  them.  (Applause) 

TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  Susan. 

The  Chair  calls  on  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  3,  Brother  Tyrone  Freeman,  SEIU. 
TYRONE  FREEMAN,  SEIU:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  Brothers  and  sisters,  I 
am  the  general  manager  for  SEIU 's  home  care  workers  union  of  Los  Angeles  County. 
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Today,  brothers  and  sisters,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  most  important  and  vital 
resolution.  For  example,  the  success  we  experienced  here  in  Los  Angeles  with  the 
74,(X)()  home  care  workers  joining  our  union  could  not  have  happened  without  the 
partnership  and  the  working  together  of  the  older  workers  and  the  retired  workers 
and  the  community  of  Los  Angeles,  for  the  average  home  care  worker  is  at  the  age 
of  55,  and  their  working  the  political  arena  and  knocking  on  the  doors  and  making 
house  calls  made  it  possible  for  our  success. 

So  as  we  enter  into  the  next  millennium,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we 
work  together  and  that  we  learn  from  the  experience  and  the  lessons  of  our  seasoned 
workforce.  Together  with  the  partnership  of  young  workers,  young  leaders  and 
retired  and  older  workers,  we  can  build  a  better  labor  movement  for  tomorrow,  and 
with  comprehensive  plans  and  programs  that  focus  on  building  this  unity  and 
building  this  togetherness,  we  will  build  an  everlasting  and  strong  labor  movement 
for  us  in  the  next  millennium.  Thank  you. 

TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  Tyrone. 

The  Chair  calls  on  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  1,  Sister  Gloria  Johnson,  vice 
president  of  IUE. 

JOHNSON:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  rise,  too,  in  support  of  the  Resolution  No.  13,  and  I  was  privileged  to  serve — I 
am  privileged  to  serve — on  the  committee  addressing  the  issues  of  retired  and  older 
workers  with  Susan  Phillips,  the  vice  president  of  UFCW,  and  that  has  been  a  true 
delight. 

But  I  rise  to  tell  you  that  in  addressing  the  programs  that  we  feel  are  necessary 
to  really  bring  retired  members  back  into  the  fold,  we  had  to  look  at  some  of  the 
realities,  and  one  of  those,  very  candidly,  is  that  the  American  culture  has  another 
"ism."  There  is  racism,  sexism.  There  is  also  agism.  It  is  both  insidious  and  subtle. 

There  are  many  who  feel  that  as  one  ages,  the  benefits  or  talents  or  abilities 
diminish,  and  I  think  they've  been  proven  wrong,  but  it  is  very  sad  that  this  attitude 
continues,  and  it  is  sad  because  not  only  is  it  wrong,  it  impacts  on  the  economic 
and  social  lives  of  so  many  people. 

As  Rich  Trumka  has  said,  more  and  more  of  our  members  are  retiring.  We  are 
seeing  the  increase  in  numbers  on  a  yearly  basis.  But  don't  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  these  people  have  great  talent,  great  union  experience,  and  most  of  all,  they 
have  dedication  to  the  American  labor  movement. 

Unions  know  this.  Many  have  developed  retiree  programs.  I'm  very  proud  of 
the  program  in  my  own  union,  the  IUE,  but  I  believe  very  seriously  that  a  lot  more 
has  to  be  done.  We  can't  just  call  on  our  retirees  in  times  of  political  need.  They 
have  to  be  an  integral  part  of  our  program. 

So  I  am  encouraging  all  of  you  to  support  this  resolution.  It  is  so  important,  not 
only  to  the  future  of  our  retirees,  but  to  the  future  of  the  American  labor  movement. 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 

TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  Sister  Gloria. 

The  Chair  calls  on  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  2,  Brother  Carroll  Haynes, 
International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  CARROLL  HAYNES:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Brothers  and  sisters,  I  rise  to  support  the  resolution  because  we  can  ill  afford  to 
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overlook  such  a  potent  force. 

As  you  know,  every  year,  5  to  10  percent  of  our  members  retire.  And  it  is 
predicted  that  over  the  next  several  years,  these  numbers  will  accelerate.  I  want  to 
give  you  a  personal  story,  one  of  my  pleasures  over  the  40  years  that  I*ve  been  in 
the  labor  movement,  of  Local  237  Teamsters"  program. 

In  1973.  we  had  an  infamous  strike  where  suddenly  all  the  drawbridges  in  the 
city  were  raised.  As  a  result  of  that  strike,  we  were  able  to  negotiate  a  welfare 
benefit  program  for  our  unions  and  a  continuation  of  the  hospital  insurance. 

Since  1973.  from  9  to  4.  the  union  building  belongs  to  retirees,  and  after  4 
o'clock,  the  active  members  come  in.  The  retirees  are  such  an  important  part  of 
our  union  and  dictate  a  lot  of  what  we  do.  It  is  so  wonderful  to  have  someone  take 
care  of  your  voter  registration,  to  have  someone  do  your  informational  picketing, 
leaflets.  It  is  wonderful  to  have  somebody  to  write  letters  for  Social  Security  and 
Medicare.  It  is  wonderful  to  have  a  group  to  collect  toys  for  the  needy  at  Christmas 
and  to  collect  funds  for  the  national  disasters.  It  is  great  to  have  somebody  to  mentor 
the  younger  workers,  and  it  goes  on  and  on. 

So  we  cannot  afford  to  overlook  this  gem.  It  works.  I'm  here  to  testify  to  the 
fact  that  it  works.  And  I  want  to  tell  you  one  story — Linda,  you  would  be 
happy — that  during  the  UPS  strike,  I  was  on  the  line  with  the  UPS  strikers. 

And  I  heard  an  echo  of  someone  coming  and  saying.  "Union.  Yes.  Union,  Yes." 
As  they  came  closer,  they  were  my  retirees  marching  to  the  picket  line.  And  they 
had  food  for  the  picketers.  And  you  should  have  seen  the  energy  that  went  from 
the  retirees  to  the  people  on  the  picket,  knowing  that  they  had  support. 

I  urge  you  to  support  this  resolution.  I  think  it's  late  in  coming,  but  it's 
something  that  all  of  us  will  profit  from.  Please  support  this  resolution.  (Applause) 

TRUMKA:  Thank  you.  Brother  Carl. 

The  Chair  calls  on  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  3.  Brother  Bill  George,  Pennsylvania 
state  federation  of  labor. 

BILL  GEORGE.  Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  first 
would  like  to  thank  Chairman  Trumka.  George  Kourpias  and  Steve  Protulis  and 
Judy  Wineman  for  the  activities  in  the  committee  in  the  last  year.  We've  had  some 
tremendous  discussions. 

I  want  everybody  to  understand  that  this  resolution  is  a  commitment  from  all 
of  us  to  the  greatest  political  machine  in  America.  In  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  23 
percent  of  the  total  vote,  election  after  election,  comes  from  our  seniors.  We  are 
the  second  oldest  state  in  America,  and  I  have  to  thank  my  senior  sisters  and 
brothers  for  making  Pennsylvania's  quality  of  life  better  than  it's  ever  been  in  the 
history  of  mankind  because  of  their  participation. 

Now  is  not  the  time  to  change,  to  go  back,  but  to  go  forward.  As  we  increase 
the  new  retirees  into  our  system,  we  also  increase  the  participation. 

This  resolution  gives  full  commitment  from  international  unions  to  know  about 
their  seniors,  where  they're  at,  where  they're  living,  how  to  mobilize  and  energize 
the  political  movement  with  our  seniors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bright  day  today.  It's  a  day  for  seniors,  for  us  to  stand 
up  and  be  accountable  and  to  realize  that  the  revolution  in  the  year  2(KX)  to  take 
place  cannot  be  done  without  the  senior  movement  in  America — the  AFL-CIO 
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senior  movement.  That's  what  this  is  about,  this  resolution. 

It's  about  getting  off  our  dead  asses,  like  our  seniors  do,  and  getting  out  and 
going  door-to-door  to  create  a  revolution  in  this  country  to  be  led  by  our  seniors. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to  adopt  this  resolution,  and  I  move  to  cease  the  debate 
on  the  resolution.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

TRUMKA:  Thank  you,  brother. 

We  have  one  delegate  who  is  still  anxious  to  speak  on  this  resolution.  The  Chair 
calls  on  his  lifelong  buddy  and  friend,  the  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  Brother  Cecil  Roberts. 

CECIL  ROBERTS,  UMWA:  Mr.  Chairman,  with  God's  help  and  those  cough 
drops  I'm  eating,  we'll  get  through  this. 

I  want  to  thank  you.  first  of  all,  and  John  and  Linda  for  this.  I  believe  this  is  the 
most  important  thing  we're  considering  today. 

In  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  you  retire  from  work,  you  don't  retire 
from  the  union.  (Applause) 

I  rise  today  to  also  thank  Brother  Kourpias  and  Brother  Protulis  for  their 
leadership  in  the  NCSC.  I  also  rise  today  as  a  vice  president  of  NCSC.  I  want  to 
say  to  you  that  I  also  rise  for  6().(KK)  dues-paying  pensioners,  full  members  of  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America.  I  also  rise  for  the  second-largest  associate 
membership  program  in  the  labor  movement,  27,0(X)  associate  dues-paying  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America. 

And  I'm  proud  to  say  that  one  of  those  associate  members,  former  President 
Trumka,  Secretary-Treasurer  Trumka,  is  your  mother.  Up  until  two  months  ago. 
three  months  ago.  your  father  was  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers.  My  83-year-old  father  is  a  member  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

For  60  years  we've  allowed  pensioners  to  retain  their  membership  in  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America.  These  people  are  of  an  average  age  of  SO.  These  are 
the  people  who  fined  themselves  or  assessed  themselves  in  1935  so  we  could 
organize  the  CIO,  so  we  could  organize  the  Auto  Workers  and  the  Steelworkers 
and  the  Rubber  Workers.  These  were  the  shock  troops  of  the  American  labor 
movement  when  John  L.  Lewis  was  president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

And  had  every  union  in  the  country  today  done  what  the  United  Mine  Workers 
has  done  and  allowed  these  people  to  remain  members,  we  would  be  here  today 
representing  about  20  million  workers,  as  opposed  to  13  million  workers. 

And  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  the  NCSC  is  a  full  partner  with  the  AFL-CIO. 
When  you  tight  for  Social  Security  and  Medicare  and  the  right  to  organize,  NCSC 
is  by  your  side  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  on  the  picket  lines.  We  are  already  a 
partner. 

But  let  us  now  look  to  the  future.  Let  us  look  to  the  future,  brothers  and  sisters. 
Many  of  our  unions  have  an  average  age  of  their  membership  of  49  years  of  age. 
We  will  soon  lose  a  half-million  workers  to  retirement.  Those  workers  will  not  be 
replaced  in  the  workforce.  We  know  that. 

We  must  retain  those  people  as  members.  We  do  not  want  to  have  to  organize 
a  half-million  people  just  to  stay  even. 
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Last  year,  the  NCSC  and  the  labor  movement  took  up  this  fight  when  the  entire 
country  was  after  the  president  and  the  White  House,  and  we  pointed  out  that 
there's  100  million  other  houses  in  America.  And  we  said,  let's  change  the  debate. 

We  want  to  talk  about  Social  Security  and  your  house;  a  right  to  a  fair  and  decent 
wage  and  your  house;  equal  rights  for  all  God's  children  and  your  house. 

And  I'm  proud  to  say  at  the  end  of  the  day,  we  changed  the  debate  and  they 
fired  Newt  Gingrich.  (Applause) 

But  as  we  look  at  what  we've  accomplished,  if  we  can  keep  this  half-million 
people  who  may  leave  the  labor  movement  and  put  them  in  the  NCSC,  we'll  arm 
John  Sweeney  and  Rich  Trumka  and  Linda  Chavez-Thompson  with  the  power  that 
they  need  for  labor  law  reform,  the  repeal  of  NAFTA,  the  stopping  of  Fast  Track, 
as  we  debated  yesterday. 

Last  year,  my  friends,  we  were  all  working  in  concert  together,  united  together, 
built  a  train,  and  it  was  a  midnight  train  to  Georgia,  and  we  put  Newt  Gingrich's 
big  fat  ass  on  that  train.  (Applause) 

But  there's  room  on  that  train,  my  brothers  and  my  sisters — there's  room  on 
that  train  for  old  Trent  Lott  and  old  Heniy  Hyde  and  Dick  Armey  and  that  whole 
crew. 

All  of  us,  united  together  in  a  single  purpose.  United  we  stand,  divided  we  fall. 
A  wrong  to  one  is  a  wrong  to  all.  Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you.  brother. 
(Applause) 

TRUMKA:  The  question  is  on  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  13.  All  in  favor  of 
adopting  Resolution  No.  1 3,  signify  by  saying  aye.  All  opposed,  signify  by  saying 
nay. 

Motion  is  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Rebuilding  the  American  Labor  Movement  by  Sustaining 
Lifelong  Unionism 

The  graying  of  America  will  have  a  profound  impact  on  our  membership  in  the 
first  decades  of  the  new  millennium.  The  number  of  union  members  retiring  each 
year  will  double  during  the  next  decade.  This  huge  increase  in  union  retirees, 
combined  with  demographic  and  behavioral  changes  (including  earlier  retirements 
and  increased  longevity),  will  result  in  a  dramatic  expansion  in  the  number  of  union 
retirees.  Some  unions  will  see  a  much  larger  impact  than  others,  since  the 
workforce  in  certain  industries  and  occupations  is  relatively  older.  A  growing  share 
of  these  retirees  will  be  women  and  people  of  color,  and  many  will  be  far  younger 
than  earlier  generations  of  retirees. 

The  labor  movement  faces  both  tremendous  challenges  and  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities as  these  union  members  enter  their  retirement  years.  Ensuring  that  these 
women  and  men  continue  to  participate  in  their  unions  is  a  key  component  in  our 
efforts  to  rebuild  the  labor  movement. 

Our  goal  is  to  create  a  commitment  to  lifelong  unionism — ensuring  that  every 
union  member  who  retires  continues  to  participate  in  his  or  her  union  and  becomes 
a  member  of  labor's  organization  for  older  and  retired  workers — the  National 
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Council  of  Senior  Citizens. 

We  reaffirm  our  commitment  to  working  people  of  all  ages  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  economic  and  social  justice  to  the  workplace  and  the  community. 

The  labor  movement  has  always  spoken  out  on  behalf  or  our  retired  mem- 
bers— and  on  behalf  of  older  and  retired  workers  throughout  society.  And  histori- 
cally, the  labor  movement  has  taken  a  leadership  role  on  policy  issues  of  critical 
importance  to  older  and  retired  workers,  such  as  Social  Security  and  Medicare. 

Now.  we  must  extend  these  efforts  to  eradicating  ageism  in  all  its  forms,  which 
is  insidious  and  subtle  in  American  culture  today.  We  recognize  that  discrimination 
in  any  form  undercuts  our  goals  and  weakens  our  progress.  We  must  take 
aggressive  steps  to  promote  positive,  productive,  "'age-neutral"  workplaces  and 
communities. 

At  the  same  time,  a  strong,  vibrant  labor  movement  needs  the  input  and 
participation  of  younger  workers,  just  as  it  needs  to  respond  to  the  tremendous 
potential  of  its  older  and  retired  members.  To  this  end,  we  will  build  on  our  efforts 
among  younger  workers  to  create  greater  intergenerational  solidarity  and  a  greater 
understanding  among  both  young  workers  and  older  workers  of  the  special  needs 
and  priorities  of  the  other. 

To  achieve  these  goals,  the  labor  movement  will  engage  older  and  retired 
workers  as  partners  in  the  rebirth  of  our  movement. 

Our  strategy  is  this:  We  will  identify,  educate,  organize  and  mobilize  older  and 
retired  workers,  create  structures  and  programs  that  promote  their  lasting  partici- 
pation and  make  our  voices  heard  in  the  struggle  to  recognize  the  vital  contributions 
all  working  people  can  continue  to  make  to  society  regardless  of  age. 

As  the  first  step,  we  will  develop  tools  to  identify  and  communicate  with  older 
and  retired  union  members.  Union  involvement  should  not  end  when  members 
leave  the  workplace.  Strategies  for  identifying  pre-retirees  and  newly  retired 
members  are  critical  and  must  be  coordinated  between  the  AFL-CIO  and  its 
affiliates.  Communication  vehicles  should  be  created  and  targeted  to  harness  older 
and  retired  members'  knowledge,  experience  and  willingness  to  help  build  and 
strengthen  the  labor  movement. 

Next,  we  must  create  a  culture  of  lifelong  participation  in  all  our  unions,  state 
federations  and  labor  councils,  fortifying  the  links  between  workers  and  their 
unions  as  they  age  and  enter  retirement.  Our  unions'  commitment  to  developing 
older  and  retired  worker  programs  will  build  activism,  reinforce  our  ability  to 
organize  new  members,  strengthen  our  clout  at  the  bargaining  table,  expand  our 
capacity  for  political  action  and  make  us  more  effective  advocates  for  public  policy 
on  such  critical  issues  as  Social  Security  and  Medicare.  A  diverse  and  progressive 
21st  century  labor  movement  requires  the  lifelong  participation  of  all  working 
people. 

We  urge  all  national  and  local  unions,  as  well  as  state  federations  and  labor 
councils,  to  re-examine  their  current  programs  for  older  and  retired  workers  and 
to  strengthen  those  that  exist  while  creating  programs  where  there  are  none.  These 
programs  for  older  and  retired  workers  cannot  be  segregated,  but  must  be  integrated 
into  the  fabric  of  the  changing  labor  movement. 

We  must  create  opportunities  for  partnerships  between  older  and  younger 
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workers.  Retirees  who  mentor  younger  workers  can  engage  and  inspire.  Older  and 
retired  workers  can  reconnect  to  their  unions  through  understanding  the  struggles 
of  today's  workers.  Such  programs  as  Senior  Summer  should  be  re-established 
and  better  integrated  with  Union  Summer  in  order  to  build  intergenerational 
solidarity. 

We  must  develop  and  implement  comprehensive  programs  providing  informa- 
tion, resources  and  educational  opportunities  to  retired  and  older  workers.  Unions 
should  build  on  and  expand  current  pre-retirement  planning  programs. 

Leadership  training  for  older  and  retired  workers,  especially  in  political  action 
skills,  should  be  a  priority.  The  labor  movement's  member  education  programs 
need  to  be  expanded  to  address  the  needs  of  retired  members.  And  intergenerational 
programs  should  be  developed  for  the  use  of  unions  both  at  the  worksite  and  in 
communities.  Unions  must  provide  sufficient  resources  and  a  funding  mechanism 
to  support  these  critical  strategies. 

We  reaff  irm  our  full  support  for  the  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  and  its 
affiliates  as  the  voice  and  key  vehicle  for  helping  the  labor  movement  to  reach 
these  goals.  Working  people  in  America  need  a  strong  national  voice  for  their 
concerns  as  they  age  and  leave  the  workplace.  The  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens  has  been  that  voice  since  it  was  founded  to  pass  Medicare  legislation  more 
than  30  years  ago. 

As  each  generation  ages,  new  challenges  must  be  confronted  and  new  oppor- 
tunities must  be  created  in  order  for  organizations  to  be  responsive  and  continue 
to  grow.  The  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens  is  at  this  kind  of  crossroads,  as 
the  baby  boomer  generation  begins  to  retire  and  the  labor  movement  faces  this 
wave  of  retirements  over  the  coming  decade.  We  pledge  our  full  support  to 
strengthen  the  NCSC  to  help  meet  these  challenges.  We  will  work  with  its 
leadership  and  activists  to  organize  and  implement  programs  that  will  support  the 
revitalization  of  the  labor  movement  while  addressing  the  needs  of  older  and  retired 
workers  in  the  next  century. 

The  AFL-CIO  must  assess  the  current  funding  structures  for  the  NCSC  to 
ensure  that  the  group  has  adequate  resources  to  carry  out  its  mission — and  that  it 
can  speak  effectively  for  all  union  retirees  and  for  all  retired  workers.  The  goal 
should  be  universal  membership  of  union  retirees  in  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens. 

The  American  labor  movement  is  also  at  a  crossroads.  And  one  key  to  our 
successfully  meeting  the  challenges  that  face  us  today  is  to  seize  this  opportunity 
to  retain  the  commitment  and  energy  of  millions  of  our  members  as  they  make  this 
important  transition  from  work  to  retirement. 

SWEENEY:  Thanks,  Rich,  but  don't  go  away. 

Every  dollar  in  a  working  person's  pocket  or  pension  fund  is  a  hard-earned 
dollar.  I  want  to  have  Rich  come  back  and  give  us  a  report  on  the  AFL-CIO's 
capital  strategies  program  to  protect  those  hard-earned  dollars.  Rich. 
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CAPITAL  STEWARDSHIP  PROGRAM  REPORT 


TRUMKA:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman. 

At  the  last  AFL-CIO  convention  in  Pittsburgh,  President  Sweeney  called  on 
pension  trustees  to  become  the  labor  movement's  financial  organizers.  Just  as 
working  people  have  to  organize  to  defend  our  interests  in  the  labor  movement,  he 
said  that  we  have  to  organize  and  make  our  voices  heard  in  the  capital  markets. 

American  workers  have  a  voice  in  the  management  of  $3  trillion  dollars*  worth 
of  their  retirement  assets.  But  too  often,  people  who  don't  share  our  values — or 
our  definition  of  "value" — control  this  money  and  use  it  in  ways  that  actually  hurt 
working  families.  We've  seen  enough  to  know  that  the  only  solution  for  working 
families  is  to  take  back  control  of  our  own  money. 

That's  why  the  AFL-CIO  launched  its  Capital  Stewardship  program  two  years 
ago:  to  defend  workers'  security  in  retirement,  to  give  workers  a  voice  in  the  capital 
markets  and  to  hold  the  corporations  we  invest  in  accountable  for  their  behavior. 

Today,  the  retirement  security  our  unions  won  for  working  families  is  under 
attack — not  only  on  Capitol  Hill,  where  Social  Security  is  under  fire,  but  also  in 
the  corporate  boardrooms. 

At  IBM.  CEO  Louis  Gerstner  tried  to  convert  the  workers'  pension  plan  to  an 
unfair  cash-balance  plan — and.  in  the  process,  slash  older  workers'  retirement 
benefits  by  up  to  50  percent.  But  IBM  workers  fought  back  and  won  with  the 
organizing  support  of  the  CWA  and  the  IBEW.  They  forced  the  company  to  let 
older  workers  keep  their  pension  plans  and  help  save  vested  pension  benefits. 

Now,  while  IBM  was  trying  to  cut  workers'  pensions,  CEO  Louis  Gerstner  Uxik 
home  nearly  $14  million,  and  he's  accumulated  an  additional  $435  million  in  stock 
options.  On  top  of  that,  he  negotiated  for  himself  a  special  million-dollar  CEO 
pension  outside  of  the  plan  he  was  working  on  and  forcing  the  workers  into. 

Now,  if  you  haven't  been  one  of  the  10  million  visitors  to  the  AFL-CIO  Executive 
PayWatch  website,  be  sure  to  check  it  out.  It  tracks  CEO  pay  at  America's  biggest 
corporations  and  shows  workers  how  their  pay  compares  with  the  boss's  pay. 

In  the  case  of  IBM,  the  average  worker  would  have  to  work  4 1 5  years — almost 
ten  working  lifetimes — to  equal  Gerstner's  1998  pay.  Gerstner  is  just  one  obscene 
example  of  out-of-control  executive  pay,  which  is  rising  faster  than  the  stock 
market  or  any  other  standard  that  you  want  to  use,  creating  unprecedented 
inequalities  in  the  American  workplace. 

If  you  think  there's  something  wrong  when  a  company  gives  raises  to  its  bosses 
while  taking  away  workers'  pensions,  then  you're  not  alone.  Politicians,  the  media, 
even  some  business  people  periodically  say,  "Enough  is  enough!"  If  they're  trying 
to  shame  CEOs  into  cutting  their  own  pay,  it  won't  work;  and  I'll  tell  you  exactly 
why  it  won't  work:  Because  when  it  comes  to  their  own  pay,  American  executives 
feel  absolutely  no  shame. 

But  reining  in  executive  pay  is  going  to  take  more  than  just  talk.  We're  going 
to  have  to  fight  back,  tight  back  like  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the  airline  industry. 
I'd  like  to  call  forward  three  airline  workers  who  are  taking  on  runaway  CEO  pay 
and  winning  at  it.  I  would  like  Dave  Miller  from  the  Air  Line  Pilots,  Lynn  Lenosky 
from  the  Flight  Attendants  and  Pete  Rackitan  from  the  Machinists  to  join  me.  Give 
them  a  round.  (Applause) 
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Now,  employee  -owners  at  United  Airlines,  led  by  the  Machinists,  have  proved 
that  their  bosses  really  work  tor  them.  They  use  their  employee  ownership  to  force 
the  company  to  base  CEO  pay  on  employee  satisfaction,  employee  training  and 
employee  participation.  That's  a  real  first  for  us! 

I  also  want  to  salute  all  the  Machinists  at  United,  including  Pete,  who  is  here 
representing  United  Airlines"  employee  shareholders.  With  their  voice  in  the 
capital  markets,  they  force  management  to  acknowledge  that  the  company  would 
be  nothing — nothing — without  the  skill  and  the  commitment  of  all  of  its  workers. 

Now,  last  year  US  Airways  Chairman  Stephen  Wolf  got  a  1 ,000  percent  raise. 
His  flight  attendants  have  not  had  a  raise  in  the  past  three  years,  and  employees 
had  been  forced  into  wage  concessions  in  exchange  for  an  employee  stock 
ownership  plan. 

Well,  using  their  ownership  power,  in  May  the  Flight  Attendants  confronted 
Wolf  at  the  annual  shareholders  meeting,  and  they  forced  him  to  renounce  another 
planned  million-dollar  bonus  that  he  was  going  to  walk  away  with.  Let's  congratu- 
late Lynn  Lenosky  and  all  the  other  Flight  Attendants  at  US  Airways  for  some 
terrific  work.  (Applause) 

At  Delta,  Air  Line  Pilots  Association  members  are  using  shareholder  proposals 
to  take  on  excessive  executive  pay,  too.  One  pilot  has  asked  the  company  to  adopt 
United  Airlines'  practice  and  base  executive  pay  on  how  well  the  company  is 
investing  in  its  workers.  Another  pilot  is  trying  to  put  a  stop  to  outrageous  "'golden 
parachutes"  like  the  one  awarded  to  a  former  Delta  CEO  who  was  ousted  in  1997. 
In  exchange  for  running  Delta  into  the  ground,  destroying  employee  morale  and 
reducing  customer  service  to  its  worst  level  ever,  he  received  a  severance  package 
worth  $20  million. 

Now,  let's  cheer  the  Delta  pilots  and  welcome  Dave  Miller,  who  filed  one  of 
those  shareholder  proposals  and  is  spearheading  their  efforts  to  fight  back  against 
greedy  management.  (Applause) 

Together,  brothers  and  sisters,  last  year  union  funds  filed  more  shareholder 
proposals  limiting  executive  pay  than  any  other  class  of  investors,  with  CEO 
challenges  at  Sherwin-Williams  by  the  IBEW,  at  J.C.  Penney  by  the  Laborers,  at 
HealthSouth  by  the  Iron  Workers,  at  Gannett  by  CWA,  at  Coca-Cola  by  SEIU,  at 
Crown  Central  by  PACE  and  at  Chiquita  by  the  Carpenters.  All  of  these  proposals 
were  based  on  a  simple  idea:  Paying  millions  of  dollars  to  one  person  at  the  top  of 
the  company  is  a  waste  of  our  pension  funds'  money.  In  fact,  it's  worse  than  a 
waste.  It  actually  harms  businesses. 

Now,  we're  not  just  challenging  executive  pay.  We've  won  greater  account- 
ability from  managers,  greater  diversity  in  the  boardroom  and  more  equality 
between  the  executive  suite  and  the  shop  floor.  Union  funds  won  15  shareholder 
proposals  in  1999 — more  than  any  other  group. 

Many  of  the  executives  that  we've  challenged  have  never  been  questioned  by 
anyone  before,  let  alone  their  workers.  Even  when  management  was  lining  its 
pockets,  the  shareholders  who  are  supposed  to  own  the  company  didn't  stand  up 
to  them,  didn't  stand  up  to  them  at  all  until  workers  took  the  lead.  Workers'  capital 
is  sometimes  the  only  force  that  can  save  a  good  company  from  bad  management. 

And  our  funds  aren't  just  challenging  bad  corporate  behavior.  They're  creating 
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jobs  by  investing  in  good  companies,  companies  that  know  the  value  of  a  skilled, 
fairly  compensated  workforce. 

The  building  trades  unions  pioneered  this  high  road  to  investing  by  creating 
pro-worker  alternatives.  Ten  years  ago,  union  investments  in  real  estate  totaled  just 
a  few  million  dollars.  Now,  led  by  the  AFL-CIO's  Housing  Investment  Trust  and 
Building  Investment  Trust.  ULLICO's  J  for  Jobs  Fund  and  the  Multi-Employer 
Property  Trust,  union  funds  have  over  $6  billion  in  real  estate.  These  funds  have 
created  80  million  hours  of  work  of  union  real  estate  construction,  80  million  hours. 

Now,  the  lessons  learned  in  real  estate  are  being  applied  to  other  investment 
categories.  For  example.  ULLICO  has  launched  a  new  South  Africa  fund  to  help 
overcome  the  terrible  legacy  of  apartheid.  The  newly  created  KPS  Special  Situ- 
ations Fund  helped  PACE  and  the  UAW  lead  an  employee  buyout  of  Champion, 
which  saved  six  plants  with  2.500  workers — saved  them  from  losing  their  jobs. 

Wall  Street  said  it  couldn't  be  done,  but  these  folks  did  it.  The  Plumbers  and 
Pipe  Fitters  Retrofit  Fund  created  jobs  for  UA  members  and  others  by  financing 
the  installation  of  sprinkler  systems  in  older  buildings.  Shopping  center  construc- 
tion funded  by  the  UFCW  Shopping  Center  Mortgage  Loan  Program  includes 
unionized  grocery  stores  all  across  California. 

So,  to  encourage  more  pro-worker  investments,  today  the  AFL-CIO  is  releasing 
its  Investment  Product  Review  report,  which  will  ensure  that  funds  deliver  the 
benefits  that  they  promise  to  working  families. 

And  to  help  us  learn  more  about  how  workers'  assets  can  and  should  be  invested 
in  workers'  long-term  interests,  last  year  the  AFL-CIO  launched  the  independent, 
nonprofit  Center  for  Working  Capital,  which  brings  the  labor  movement  into  wider 
discussions  with  others  seeking  reform  of  the  capital  markets,  from  pension 
trustees  and  investment  professionals  to  community  and  religious  organizations. 
The  center  has  a  new  director,  Monte  Tarbox,  and  I  hope  you'll  get  a  chance  to 
meet  him  while  you're  here  at  the  convention. 

I  truly  believe  that  working  families  and  our  unions  are  getting  stronger  each 
and  every  day.  After  years  of  difficulty  and  setbacks,  of  challenges  that  we  couldn't 
always  meet,  the  power  of  organized  people  is  growing  again.  But  it's  a  fight  to 
maintain  that  revival.  It's  a  fight  to  reform  our  country 's  outmoded,  one-sided  labor 
laws.  It's  a  fight  to  organize  workers  against  fierce  resistance  from  employers  who 
have  gotten  used  to  paying  too  little  and  demanding  too  much.  And  just  as 
importantly,  it's  a  fight  to  organize  our  money  and  make  our  voices  heard  in 
powerful  financial  markets. 

I  urge  all  of  you  to  continue  to  work  with  us  to  make  financial  democracy  a 
reality  in  this  country  and  to  ensure  that  working  people  are  full  partners  in  the 
companies  that  they  work  for  and  in  the  financial  markets  and  the  broader 
economy. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  simply  can't  settle  for  anything  less.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Rich. 

I  really  appreciate  the  leadership  that  Rich  has  provided  for  our  Capital 
Stewardship  program,  and  it's  having  great  impact  on  all  of  our  work.  He  has  put 
a  lot  of  time  and  effort  into  it,  and  I  for  one  want  to  thank  him  very  much  for  all 


his  efforts  and  the  success  that  we're  having. 

I  also  want  to  thank  the  worker-owners  who  are  standing  up  for  working 
families.  They  are  so  valuable  to  us,  and  they  are  committed  and  dedicated  to  this 
program,  and  we  thank  them,  as  well. 

Let  us  hear  now  from  Vice  President  George  Becker  for  a  report  of  the  Finance 
Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GEORGE  BECKER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Finance  Committee  met  on  Thursday,  October  7th  to  consider  the  financial 
needs  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  the  upcoming  two  years.  The  committee  heard  a  report 
from  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  federation.  Rich  Trumka.  Secretary-Treasurer 
Trumka  reviewed  the  programs  and  the  budget  of  the  federation  and  discussed  with 
the  committee  the  projected  resource  needs. 

Both  he  and  President  Sweeney  reported  to  the  committee  that  the  federation 
was  doing  everything  it  could  to  carry  out  the  missions  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  to  put 
in  place  the  new  initiatives  approved  by  the  Executive  Council  during  the  past  four 
years.  Copies  of  the  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  12,  which  is  titled 
"Change  in  Per  Capita  Tax,"  have  been  distributed  to  the  delegates.  You  should 
all  have  those  on  the  table  now. 

I  would  at  this  time  call  upon  the  secretary  of  the  Finance  Committee,  Vice 
President  John  Wilhelm,  for  a  report  on  our  conclusions.  John? 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  12  Change  in 

Per  Capita  Tax 

WILHELM:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Finance  Committee  reviewed,  with  the  officers  of  the  federation,  the 
ongoing  program  and  budget  of  the  AFL-CIO.  Secretary-Treasurer  Trumka 
reviewed  for  the  committee  the  many  initiatives  that  have  been  put  into  place  by 
the  national  AFL-CIO  during  the  past  four  years. 

These  initiatives  include  a  new  Organizing  Department,  a  new  Corporate 
Affairs  program  and  capital  strategies  efforts,  expanded  support  in  the  field  for 
national  and  local  union  organizing  and  bargaining  efforts,  a  greatly  improved 
political  program,  an  expanded  and  improved  communications  program  and  a  new 
Working  Women's  Department. 

The  federation  has  also  led  the  renovation  of  other  centers  of  activity,  including 
the  National  Labor  College,  the  new  Solidarity  Center,  the  new  Working  for 
America  Institute  and  the  new  Center  for  Capital  Strategies. 

The  basic  per  capita  tax  paid  by  national  union  affiliates  to  support  this  work 
has  been  the  same  since  the  1993  AFL-CIO  convention  in  San  Francisco:  42  cents 
per  member  per  month. 

At  the  last  convention  in  Pittsburgh,  delegates  approved  a  5-cent  increase  in  the 
per  capita  tax  and  allocated  all  of  that  increase  to  the  Member  Mobilization  Fund. 
Delegates  in  Pittsburgh  also  approved  a  1-cent  tax  toward  a  Building  Renovation 
Fund  that  will  go  into  effect  in  the  year  2000. 
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The  Finance  Committee  has  reviewed  the  projected  needs  of  the  federation  for 
the  coming  two  years,  and  based  on  the  fact  that  the  General  Fund  tax  has  not  been 
increased  since  the  1993  convention,  recommended  that  the  General  Fund  tax  be 
increased  a  total  of  5  cents  over  the  coming  two  years,  with  a  2-cent  increase 
beginning  in  the  year  2000  and  with  an  additional  3-cent  increase  going  into  effect 
in  the  year  2001. 

This  increase  would  be  in  addition  to  the  1-cent  increase  in  the  tax  rate  due  to 
go  into  effect  next  year  for  the  Building  Renovation  Fund. 

The  current  per  capita  tax  of  47  cents,  which  is  already  scheduled  to  increase  to  48 
cents  next  year,  would  instead  be  increased  2  additional  cents  to  a  total  of  50  cents  per 
member  per  month  beginning  with  per  capita  payments  for  the  month  of  January  2(XK). 

Beginning  the  month  of  January  2001,  the  amount  due  to  the  federation  would 
increase  an  additional  3  cents  to  53  cents  per  member  per  month.  The  Finance 
Committee  reported  this  recommendation  to  the  Executive  Council  at  its  meeting 
on  Friday,  October  8th.  The  members  of  the  council,  without  dissent,  approved 
this  recommendation. 

The  recommendation  also  comes  with  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  Mr.  Chairman.  To  carry  this  out,  the  Finance  Committee  recommends 
adoption  of  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  12,  which  amends  Article  XVI, 
Section  2,  of  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution;  and  I  so  move. 

BECKER:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  the  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No. 
1 2.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BECKER:  Discussion?  No  discussion? 

All  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye.  Opposed,  nay. 

The  ayes  have  it  and  so  ordered. 

There  was  nobody  on  the  mike  when  I  called  for  the  end  of  the  discussion,  was 
there? 

Motion  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 


Change  in  Per  Capita  Tax 

Article  XVI,  Section  2  is  amended  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  For  the  period  ending  with  per  capita  payments  for  the  month  of 
December  1 997  1999,  each  national  or  international  union  and  organizing  com- 
mittee shall  pay  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  for  the  preceding 
month,  a  per  capita  tax  of  42-  47  cents  per  member  per  month.  Beginning  with  per 
capita  payments  for  the  month  of  January  1998  2000,  each  national  or  international 
union  and  organizing  committee  shall  pay  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day  of  each 
month,  for  the  preceding  month,  a  per  capita  tax  of  4$  50  cents  per  member  per 
month.  Beginning  with  per  capita  payments  for  the  month  of  January  1999  2001, 
each  national  or  international  union  and  organizing  committee  shall  pay  on  or 
before  the  fifteenth  day  of  each  month,  for  the  preceding  month,  a  per  capita  tax 
of  4?  53  cents  per  member  per  month.  And  beginning  with  such  payments  for  the 
month  of  Junuary  2000,  the  monthly  per  capita  tax  shall  be  48  e-cnta. 
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SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  George  and  John,  and  thank  you  very 
much,  delegates  to  this  convention. 

In  many  ways,  new  technology  has  revolutionized  our  society,  and  it  will  mean 
more  and  bigger  changes  as  we  enter  a  new  millennium.  As  the  representatives  of 
13  million  members  of  working  families,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  unions  must  work 
to  bridge  the  "digital  divide"  and  ensure  that  the  benefits  of  today 's  and  tomorrow's 
technology  are  shared  equally,  not  reserved  for  the  privileged  few. 

Let's  hear  about  how  our  unions  will  work  together  to  wire  working  families 
by  creating  a  new  online  community  called  workingfamilies.com.  To  tell  us  more 
about  these  efforts,  I  would  now  like  to  call  upon  Vice  President  Morty  Bahr, 
president  of  the  Communications  Workers  of  America.  Morty? 

WORKINGFAMILIES.COM 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chairman.  As  many  of  you  have  discovered,  just  outside 
the  convention  hall,  the  AFL-CIO  has  taken  a  quantum  leap  into  cyberspace  with  the 
creation  of  a  new  Internet  community  for  working  families  called  wortingfami- 
lics.com.  The  goal  oiworkingfamilies.com  is  to  help  bring  more  union  families  online 
and  connect  them  to  a  wide  range  of  Internet  services,  services  that  will  give  them  a 
stronger  voice  in  their  workplaces,  in  theircommunities  and  in  government  and  provide 
our  unions  with  new  tcx)ls  for  communicating  and  mobilizing. 

After  a  year  of  development  and  intense  due  diligence  and  competitive  bidding, 
we've  selected  a  collaborator  in  this  exciting  initiative,  iBelong  Inc.,  a  Massachu- 
setts-based technology  company  specializing  in  customizing  portals,  or  Web 
entryways,  for  membership  organizations. 

With  us  here  on  the  dais  is  the  CEO  of  iBelong,  Shikhar  Ghosh,  who  will 
demonstrate  workingfamilies.com  for  us  in  just  a  few  moments. 

Starting  December  1st,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  make  Internet  services  available 
to  union  members  through  Union  Privilege®  for  no  more  than  $14.95  per 
month — this  is  a  real  bargain — and  to  offer  home  computers  with  full  financing 
for  as  low  as  $600. 

We  want  to  be  able  to  bring  union  families  online  for  under  $30  per  month.  In 
a  nutshell,  workingfamilies.com  will  offer  union  members  all  the  resources  of  other 
state-of-the-art  online  services — including  e-mail,  e-commerce,  news  and  weather 
updates — while  also  providing  benefits,  information  and  activities  of  special 
interest  to  working  families. 

National  unions  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  will  have  the  opportunity  to  wire  their 
members  through  individual  customized  portals  tailored  to  meet  their  specific  needs. 

What's  especially  important  is  the  potential  of  workingfamilies.com  as  a 
communications  channel,  and  I  want  to  stress  that.  This  is  a  communications 
channel,  a  union  gateway  to  cyberspace  that  gives  union  members  and  their 
families  timely  information  about  important  workplace  bargaining  and  legislative 
developments  and  a  way  to  respond  in  an  instant,  such  as  with  an  alert  to  workers 
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in  their  workplace  or  around  the  world  or  a  quick  e-mail  to  Congress. 

It's  a  new  tool  for  worker  activism,  as  IBM  discovered  when  it  tried  to  convert 
its  defmed-pension  plan  to  a  '  cash-benefits"  plan.  IBM  employees  are  wired  to  the 
Internet,  and  they  were  able  to  mobilize  within  hours  of  the  news. 

Union  members  will  also  get  money-saving  benefits,  information  and  special 
services,  among  them  a  union  news  connection,  an  action  center  to  help  them  get 
involved  in  issues — tools  to  allow  two-way  communications  between  union  members. 

We  will  also  have  a  worker-friendly  marketplace  that  will  allow  shoppers  to 
select  union-made  and  American-made  products  and  to  identify,  reject  and  protest 
products  manufactured  under  sweatshop  or  anti-union  conditions. 

The  introduction  of  workinxfcwiilies.com  comes  on  the  heels  of  a  new  Com- 
merce Department  report  showing  that  millions  of  low-income  families  are  "falling 
through  the  Net." 

Households  with  annual  incomes  of  at  least  $75,(K)()  are  20  times  more  likely 
to  have  home  access  to  the  Internet  than  those  at  the  lowest  income  levels — and 
the  "digital  divide"  is  growing. 

The  report  also  found  that  most  people  who  earn  less  than  $25,(K)()  a  year  and 
who  do  not  have  home  Internet  access  cite  cost  as  the  primary  reason. 

Union  members,  who  have  higher-than-average  incomes,  are  logging  on  the 
Internet  at  a  somewhat  higher  rate  than  the  general  public. 

According  to  recent  polling  data,  57  percent  of  union  households  have  comput- 
ers and  81  percent  of  those  are  able  to  go  online;  by  contrast,  54  percent  of  all 
American  households  have  computers,  70  percent  of  which  are  online. 

But  most  union  members,  especially  those  in  lower-paying  jobs,  still  are  not 
online  at  a  time  when  access  to  computers  and  the  Internet  is  becoming  increasingly 
vital.  And  our  new  online  community  will  bring  all  the  resources,  the  information 
and  opportunities  of  the  Internet  to  millions  of  working  families  who  otherwise 
couldn't  afford  them. 

Last  Saturday,  local  union  members  from  the  Los  Angeles  area  got  a  sneak 
preview  of  workingfamilies.com  at  our  Community  Convocation. 

Those  who  clicked  a  few  buttons  and  became  instant  citizens  in  our  new  Internet 
community  came  away  quite  excited.  We're  going  to  watch  a  short  video. 

...A  video  presentation  on  workingfcimUies.com  was  shown  to  the  delegation. 
(Applause) 

BAHR:  Now  we'll  hear  from  Shikhar  Ghosh.  As  CEO  of  iBelong  Inc.,  Shikhar 
has  been  profiled  in  Fortune  magazine  as  one  of  the  bright  young  lights  of 
cyberspace.  He's  an  Internet  entrepreneur  who  cares  about  working  families,  and 
we're  delighted  to  be  working  with  him.  Shikhar. 

SHIKHAR  GHOSH 
CEO,  iBelong  Inc. 

Thank  you.  I  was  always  told  that  when  you  make  a  presentation  to  people  and 
you  have  all  your  messages  already  given,  you  shouldn't  come  out  and  say 
anything,  and  you  should  not  in  particular  do  a  live  demonstration.  I'm  going  to 
break  both  those  rules  today. 
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I'd  just  like  to  start  with  a  quick  introduction.  I've  been  in  the  Internet  now  for 
about  five  years,  and  I  truly  believe  that  we're  in  the  first  years  of  a  50-year 
revolution.  Everything  we  know  about  how  you  communicate,  how  you  create 
communities,  how  you  organize  people,  how  you  deliver  value,  all  of  that  is  going 
to  change.  And  it's  going  to  be  driven  by  a  key  force  called  the  Internet. 

About  a  year  ago,  the  AFL-CIO  decided  that  rather  than  follow  what  was 
happening  in  the  Internet,  the  AFL-CIO  would  try  to  shape  it.  It  would  try  to  define 
the  direction  that  working  families  could  have  over  the  Internet,  a  result  of  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work,  and  it  resulted  in  the  portal  that  I'd  just  like  to  walk 
you  through.  Here's  a  quick  preview. 

A  portal  is  the  place  where  people  start  their  journey  on  the  Internet.  When  you 
put  your  computer  on,  what  you  get  is  a  page  that  then  connects  you  to  all  the 
different  resources  that  you  might  want  to  have. 

What  we  have  done  over  here  is  try  to  bring  together  several  hundred  resources 
from  a  variety  of  different  companies  that  make  it  easy,  make  it  safe  and  make  it 
appealing  for  all  union  members  to  come  on  and  use  this  as  their  primary  source 
of  information.  It  takes  the  Internet  not  just  in  the  workplace;  it  takes  it  from  the 
workplace  to  their  everyday  lives. 

If  I  start  with  the  portal,  the  first  thing  I'd  like  to  point  out  is  on  the  left-hand 
side  it  says  my  name.  It  knows  as  soon  as  I  log  in  who  I  am.  It  knows  my 
preferences.  It  knows  who  I  work  for.  The  union  that  comes  up  is  my  union. 

So  every  one  of  the  nationals  or  internationals  will  have  their  own  portal.  The 
content  will  be  different.  The  branding  will  be  different.  It  will  be  relevant  to  each 
one  of  the  organizations. 

The  centerpiece  of  the  whole  thing  is  the  union  site.  And  then  as  you  go  down, 
you  have  a  whole  host  of  facilities.  You  get  top  news  stories  on  a  whole  variety  of 
topics.  You  get  the  ability  to  communicate.  You  get  the  ability  to  check  out  the 
weather.  In  this  case,  the  weather  over  here  says  that  it's  going  to  be  cloudy  where 
I  come  from. 

There  are  resources  for  working  families.  You  can  go  in  there  and  check 
information,  the  sports  news,  at  any  point. 

And  then  there  is  a  collection  of  information  digests.  So  we  go  back  and  we  say 
kids  might  be  important,  or  education  might  be  important.  And  we  put  together  a 
collection  of  the  best  websites,  the  best  resources  for  this  that  are  edited,  so  that 
people  can  go  in  there  and  with  one  look  find  the  best  of  the  Web. 

What  I'm  going  to  do  is  just  walk  you  through  each  of  these  different  features. 
The  first  one  is  the  union  site.  You  come  in  here,  you  can  get  information  about 
your  union  in  a  whole  variety  of  ways.  But  what's  also  important  is  that  you  can 
set  up  a  site  for  local  unions.  A  local  leader  can  go  in,  click  on  the  button,  and  what 
they  will  get  is  the  ability  to  create  their  own  site.  Within  that  site,  they'll  have  the 
ability  to  put  up  pages;  they'll  have  the  ability  to  create  discussion  groups;  they'll 
have  the  ability  to  create  calendars;  they'll  have  the  ability  to  message  their 
members. 

So  at  the  national  level  you  have  one  site.  But  below  that  you  can  have 
hundreds  of  sites  that  all  reflect  the  local  concerns,  the  local  issues  of  their 
membership. 
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Any  time  an  issue  comes  up,  you  want  to  be  able  then  to  take  some  action  on 
it.  to  make  the  members'  voices  heard.  What  you  can  do  here  is — in  this  case  we've 
said  here  are  a  set  of  issues  for  working  families  today.  You  click  on  one  button; 
you  then  go  into  a  page  that  allows  you  to  immediately  send  an  e-mail  to  a 
congressman,  to  a  state  representative,  that  says  this  is  my  issue. 

So  you  could  go  down  a  list  of  different  issues  that  we  put  together  over  here. 
But  one  of  them,  for  example,  might  be  equal  pay.  You  click  on  this,  and  there's 
a  letter  that  you  can  send  that  addresses  your  concern  on  that  issue. 

From  any  of  these  pages,  you're  one  click  away  from  coming  back  to  the  portal 
page  itself.  And  when  you  do  that,  you're  back  to  the  start  page  that  has  all  of  the 
different  facilities  that  are  available  to  you. 

Now  that  you  have  sent  the  letter,  you  come  back  in  here,  and  we  have  some 
features  that  are  interesting.  You  have  gone  back — you  have  sent  your  letter  that 
says  that  we're  concerned  about  equal  pay. 

You  might  want  to  check  out  how  much  would  your  pay  have  been  if  you  had 
had  the  same  increases  as  CEOs  have.  So  as  an  example,  if  in  1994  you  made 
$3(),()(K),  you  can  go  back  in  here  and  say.  "How  much  would  I  have  made  today?" 
So  you  go  back  in  there.  The  system  goes.  kx>ks  up  a  database.  And  as  you  're  going 
through  it,  it  tells  you  that  if  your  paycheck  today  is  less  than  $156,()(X).  then  you 
haven't  kept  up  with  the  CEO  pay  increases. 

Then  as  you  look  into  the  future,  it  says  that  if  you're  not  going  to  make  $596,(KK) 
in  the  year  2(K)3;  then  you  haven't  kept  up  with  the  CEOs.  So  you  Ux)k  at  that,  and 
probably  the  thing  you  want  to  do  is  to  write  another  letter  to  your  congressman. 

As  you  go  down,  we  move  from  issues  and  content  that  relate  to  the  workplace, 
that  relate  to  equal  pay,  into  issues  and  content  that  just  relate  to  everyday  living. 
So  you  have  an  entertainment  section.  You  can  get  movie  reviews;  you  can  get  TV 
listings;  you  can  get  news  about  music.  You  can  even  get  the  lottery  results.  And 
if  you  really  want  to  know  what  your  pay  is  going  to  be,  you  can  check  your 
horoscope. 

Then  to  slightly  more  serious  things.  We're  putting  together  a  series  of  resources 
for  working  families. 

So,  for  example,  in  one  section  called  "Kids  in  the  Schoolhouse."  you  can  click 
on  that.  Then  we  go  to  a  set  of  resources  that  are  put  together  from  other  companies 
on  the  Web.  We  go  through  them.  We  look  at  what  these  resources  are,  and  you 
come  to  a  page  that  links  you  to  edited  content.  The  content  for  your  kids  includes 
educational  content.  It  includes  information,  for  example,  about  reading  and 
writing  or  math  or  sciences.  It  also  includes  games.  It  includes  fun  things  they  can 
do  with  each  other. 

And  the  intent  over  here  is,  as  more  and  more  working  families  come  into  the 
site,  you  start  to  build  a  community.  You  start  to  build  a  common  language.  You 
start  to  build  something  that  goes  beyond  the  workplace,  but  is  a  delivery  vehicle 
for  adding  information. 

Going  back  to  the  site  again,  we  have  news  stories  that  come  in  every  hour,  so 
at  any  point  in  time  you  can  look  at  the  news.  You  go  back — you  have  the  weather. 
Then  you  can  go  back  in  for  specialized  news,  such  as  sports. 

I  come  from  Massachusetts.  Yesterday,  there  was  a  big  baseball  game.  So  I  go 
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back  in,  and  I  say  I'd  really  like  to  know  more  about  it.  And  I  get  a  whole  series 
of  stories  that  are  coming  in. 

But  I  also  go  back  in.  and  I  say  I'd  like  to  know  what  people  in  Cleveland  are 
thinking  about  what  happened  yesterday,  or  in  New  York,  or  in  Atlanta.  And  I  can 
click  with  one  button  and  find  out  what  the  newspapers  in  each  of  those  towns  are 
saying.  I  can  go  back  and  look  at  the  schedules  down  here  for  when  the  next 
important  game  is.  I  can  come  back  here  and  look  at  CBS  or  CNN,  or  a  whole  host 
of  information  services. 

So  as  I  keep  going  lower  and  lower  in  the  site,  I  get  a  larger  number  of  resources 
at  my  disposal.  And  at  every  step,  I'm  one  click  away  from  getting  back  to  my  start 
page. 

So  1  come  back  here.  I  look  at  sports,  and  I  say,  "maybe  I'm  not  that  interested 
in  baseball."  Yesterday  over  at  the  Cyber  Cafe  we  had  a  delegate  who  came  from 
France,  and  he  came  over  and  said.  "I'm  looking  at  your  sports  section.  I'd  like  to 
know  what  the  score  was  between  France  and  Iceland  in  a  soccer  game  they  had." 
And  I  wondered  whether  we  could  do  that  or  not.  In  a  few  minutes,  he  had  the 
score,  and  he  had  a  commentary  on  the  information. 

We  had  another  delegate  who  came  over  and  said,  "I'd  like  to  know  what's 
going  on  with  lacrosse  in  a  particular  area."  What  you  do  there  is  you  click  on 
"more  sports."  And  when  you  do  that,  you  come  up  with  pages  that  have 
information,  resources  and  a  whole  variety  of  sources  for  information,  all  in  real 
time,  about  everything — from  mountain  biking  to  horse  racing  to  professional 
wrestling  or  lacrosse. 

Again,  all  of  this  information  allows  you  to  go  one  step  down,  come  right  back 
to  your  union's  home  page. 

Below  that,  once  you  get  past  sports,  we  have  in  the  same  level  of  depth,  the 
same  level  of  information,  a  variety  of  information — arts  and  humanities,  enter- 
tainment, health,  local  news.  Local  information  and  so  on — that  gives  people  a 
reason  to  come  in  every  day. 

One  of  the  issues  that  all  websites  have  on  the  Internet  is,  on  any  given  day, 
they  don't  know  why  a  particular  member  would  want  to  come  in.  At  a  particular 
time  when  there's  an  organizing  activity,  there  might  be  a  lot  of  interest  in  the 
website. 

But  on  other  days,  one  member  might  come  in  to  help  a  child  do  homework. 
Another  member  might  come  in  to  check  out  the  lottery.  A  third  member  might 
come  in  to  check  out  his  or  her  stock  portfolio. 

But  every  time  a  member  comes  in,  it's  a  chance  for  you  to  give  him  or  her  a 
message.  It's  a  chance  for  you  to  control  the  dialogue  that's  going  on  between  you 
and  the  membership. 

So  if  I  go  back  to  the  last  section,  which  is  shopping,  what  we  want  to  do  is  to 
use  the  power  of  the  membership  within  the  unions  to  exert  influence  on  manu- 
facturers. The  most  powerful  influence  one  can  exert  is  by  buying  or  not  buying 
their  products. 

We  also  want  to  use  that  power  to  create  direct  value  for  union  families.  So  if 
I  take  a  category  that's  somewhat  controversial,  like  sporting  goods,  I  go  in  there, 
and  you  have  a  marketplace  set  up.  The  marketplace  has  a  whole  variety  of 
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manufacturers,  and  then  it  has  some  featured  products  that  have  special  prices  or 
special  discounts  for  union  members. 

But  if  I'm  thinking  about — for  example,  it  I  have  a  child  who  is  passionate 
about  baseball,  I  can  type  "baseball"  in  here,  and  I  search  a  database,  and  then  what 
I  get  is  a  set  of  unionized  companies  that  make  products  that  are  relevant  for  a  child 
who  is  interested  in  baseball. 

So  you  go  back  in  here — and  you  might  not  be  able  to  read  this — but  there  is  a 
series  of  companies  here  with  the  products  they  make.  They  mention  the  local 
that's  in  those  companies,  and  you  can  go  to  any  of  them  and  buy  the  product. 

The  final  thing  I'd  like  to  point  out  about  this  is  not  all  union  members  are  alike. 
So  when  I  think  about  myself,  the  kinds  of  interests  I  have  are  different  from  the 
interests  of  my  wife  along  some  dimensions.  And  what  we  allow  somebody  to  do 
is  to  come  in  here  and  personalize  the  entire  site. 

So  I  come  in  here,  and  1  say  at  the  very  simplest  level,  "What  do  1  want  my 
greeting  to  be?"  Then  1  go  down,  and  I  say  that  in  the  entertainment  section,  I  don't 
really  care  about  the  lottery  or  1  don't  really  care  about  horoscopes;  but  I  want  the 
weather  not  to  be  from  Massachusetts,  I  want  the  weather  to  be  from  here.  I  think 
the  zip  code  is  90250. 

Then  I  want  sports,  or  I  don't  want  sports  in  the  process.  I  keep  going  down, 
and  I  say  in  the  news  I  want  only  the  top  news  stories.  1  say  I  don't  want 
entertainment  news  or  technology  news,  and  so  on. 

As  1  do  that,  I  can  go  back  in  and  say  this  is  what  1  want  my  page  to  look  like. 
It's  going  to  take  a  couple  of  seconds  as  it  goes  through  and  recreates  the  page. 
And  when  it  does  that,  the  page  that  I  have  is  customized  for  my  preferences. 

So  I  go  down  this  page  again,  and  what  I  get  is  the  news  from  California.  It  says 
it's  always  sunny  here.  I  go  down,  and  I  say  I'm  not  going  to  look  at  the  lottery 
results,  I'm  not  going  to  look  at  horoscopes.  And  as  I  come  to  the  news  section,  I 
now  have  only  the  top  news  stories. 

As  we  go  forward,  we  expect  that  there  will  be  a  lot  more  information.  We 
expect  that  there  will  be  a  lot  more  services  that  keep  getting  added  to  the  service 
in  the  form  of  bricks.  We  expect  that  the  unions  understand  their  membership. 
They  understand  what's  relevant  for  them  on  a  daily  basis.  And  this  is  a  way  that 
in  the  long  term,  every  day,  every  member  can  come  in  and  get  all  the  resources 
for  running  their  lives,  for  improving  their  lives  directly  from  the  union.  I'm  very 
excited  about  the  prospect.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Shikhar  Ghosh,  and  thank  you  very  much. 
Vice  President  Morty  Bahr. 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  business  we  will  consider  at  this  convention 
is  the  New  Alliance  proposal  to  build,  strengthen  and  unify  our  union  movement 
at  the  state  and  local  level — the  first  major  structural  change  to  the  federation  in 
50  years. 

The  vitality  of  state  federations  and  central  labor  councils  has  never  been  more 
crucial:  More  and  more,  we're  facing  political,  legislative  and  organizing  battle- 
grounds closer  to  home.  Our  ability  to  be  effective  at  the  state  and  local  level  will, 
to  a  great  extent,  spell  the  success  or  failure  of  today's  labor  movement. 

This  proposal  is  the  result  of  hundreds  of  discussions  Committee  2000  engaged 
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in  with  every  level  of  the  labor  movement  about  how  to  boost  that  effectiveness. 
California's  defeat  of  Proposition  226  is  just  one  demonstration  that  nearly 
impossible  battles  are  winnable  through  coordinated  efforts  of  affiliates,  the  state 
federation  and  central  labor  councils. 

Our  state  and  local  labor  councils  know  that  they  are  key  to  successful 
organizing  and  bargaining  support,  member  education  and  mobilization  and 
political  and  legislative  action.  Again  and  again  we  heard  from  them  that  insuffi- 
cient participation  and  limited  resources  hamper  their  work  in  behalf  of  working 
families. 

The  New  Alliance  proposal  responds  to  the  real  challenges  and  real  opportuni- 
ties we  face  in  states  and  communities  today. 

Let's  look  at  how  it  was  developed  and  what  it  will  mean  to  all  of  us.  I  think 
you'll  notice  a  familiar  face  narrating  this  video. 

...A  video  presentation  on  the  New  Alliance  was  shown  to  the  delegation. 
(Applause) 

SWEENEY:  For  the  report  of  the  Committee  for  State  and  Local  Central 
Bodies.  I  recognize  Vice  President  Tom  Buffenbarger. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  STATE  AND 
LOCAL  CENTRAL  BODIES 

VICE  PRESIDENT  TOM  BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you  very  much.  Presi- 
dent Sweeney.  Brothers  and  sisters,  before  we  move  on,  I  would  like  to  take  a  point 
of  personal  privilege.  I've  put  a  lot  of  work  into  this,  as  has  every  member  who 
served  on  the  Committee  on  State  Feds  and  CLCs  and  the  Committee  2000.  and 
we  are  proud  of  the  resolution  before  this  convention  today. 

Resolution  No.  12,  the  New  Alliance  resolution,  is  now  before  us  for  a  decision. 
And  for  those  in  the  back  of  the  room  who  have  had  an  interest — and  we  have  had 
a  lot  of  discussion  here  in  the  past  couple  of  days — please  come  in  and  participate, 
for  the  purpose  and  the  goal  of  this  resolution  is  a  unified  and  idealized  labor 
movement,  to  bring  this  labor  movement  back,  to  bring  it  back  to  the  times  of 
success  and  achievement. 

Not  since  1955,  when  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  came  together  and  we  codified  the 
existence  of  organizations — every  union  in  this  room  needs  central  labor  councils 
and  state  federations — not  since  1955  have  we  given  the  consideration,  the 
investigation,  the  research  and  the  questions  to  such  bodies  in  this  great  Constitu- 
tion and  in  this  great  organization. 

In  1955,  when  we  came  together,  it  was  time  to  create  the  organizations  we  did, 
and  they  were  successful.  The  labor  movement  grew  and  our  members  prospered 
and  we  knew  success  at  will.  Times  changed,  and  they  changed  ever  so  severely. 
Now,  brothers  and  sisters,  the  time  to  change  is  inevitable,  and  we  are  here  with 
an  inevitable  resolution. 

The  ideas  contained  in  this  resolution,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  are  your  ideas. 
The  expectations  contained  in  this  resolution,  make  no  mistake  about  it,  are  your 
expectations,  gleaned  from  many  site  visits,  many  discussions,  many  conversa- 
tions with  union  members  and  leaders  of  every  single  conceivable  level  of 
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participation  in  the  American  labor  movement. 

We  have  talked  a  lot,  we  have  discussed  a  lot,  we  have  argued  a  lot.  It  is  now 
time  to  consider  action. 

What  does  this  resolution  codify?  What  does  it  mean  to  us  in  the  labor 
movement?  It's  very  simple.  For  all  the  complications  people  would  love  to  put  to 
it,  it  is  a  very  simple  resolution.  It's  a  statement  of  belief,  in  short,  a  belief  in  full 
participation  in  the  house  of  labor.  It  is  a  belief  of  full  affiliation  in  the  house  of 
labor.  (Applause) 

We  believe  in  moving  our  movement  ahead  and  America  with  it.  We  believe 
in  the  formation  and  the  foundation,  the  foundation  premise  that  the  AFL-CIO  is 
a  union  shop  proposition,  not  an  open  shop  proposition.  (Applause) 

We  believe  that  new  times  in  a  changing  world  require  open  minds  and 
challenging  goals.  This  is  what  we  believe,  and  this  is  really  what  is  stated  in  the 
resolution.  So  as  you  read  into  it  and  read  the  words,  keep  in  mind  what  we  were 
all  about. 

We  have  worked  hard,  brothers  and  sisters.  We  have  enjoyed  the  support  of 
every  union  represented  in  the  house  of  labor  under  the  banner  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  it  was  quite  clear  to  me  early  on  in  the  direction  of  President 
John  Sweeney,  the  labor  movement  needs  to  move  forward,  and  we  need  to  kx>k 
like  the  members  we  represent.  We  need  to  act  like  the  members  we  represent,  and 
we  need  to  represent  them  the  way  they  want  to  be  represented;  and  I  think  that  is 
a  way  of  winning,  of  achievement  and  of  success. 

So  with  that  little  bit  of  personal  privilege,  thank  you. 

The  committee  has  considered  Resolution  No.  12,  "The  New  Alliance."  which 
can  be  found  on  page  71  of  Resolutions  Book  1.  I  would  like  the  secretary.  Vice 
President  Bill  Lucy,  to  report.  Vice  President  Lucy.  (Applause) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  12  Building  a  New  Labor  Movement 

in  Our  States  and  in  Our  Communities:  The  New  Alliance 

VICE  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  LUCY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Tom.  On  behalf 
of  all  of  the  members  of  the  committee  who  worked  on  this,  we  owe  a  great  deal 
of  thanks  to  Tom  Buffenbarger  because  he's  done  a  fantastic  job.  (Applause) 

Resolution  No.  12  calls  upon  all  union  members,  all  union  leaders  at  every  level 
of  our  movement  and  all  state  and  local  central  councils  to  participate  in  the  historic- 
creation  of  the  New  Alliance,  a  plan  to  restructure  and  strengthen  the  labor 
movement  in  all  of  our  communities. 

The  New  Alliance  will  reinvigorate  our  state  and  local  labor  communities,  make 
them  more  effective  advocates  for  working  families  and  integrate  national  union 
priorities  with  state  and  local  priorities. 

The  New  Alliance  will  be  created  state-by-state  by  the  leadership  of  each  state's 
entire  union  movement,  and  each  state  will  produce  a  plan  that  meets  its  own  needs. 
Clear  goals  and  objectives  will  be  defined  within  each  state. 

The  New  Alliance  will  recognize  that  every  community  needs  a  structure  to 
coordinate  the  work  of  its  local  unions.  Where  areawide  labor  councils  are  created, 
current  resources  will  be  organized  to  ensure  their  effectiveness.  And  where 
required,  smaller,  community-based  labor  councils  will  be  created. 
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Phasing  in  full  participation  of  the  entire  labor  movement  in  line  with  agree- 
ments that  will  be  negotiated  among  all  major  unions  will  provide  sufficient 
resources  to  meet  the  goals  of  the  New  Alliance.  We  embark  on  this  structural 
change  with  the  commitment  that  the  leadership  bodies  created  under  the  plan  will 
reflect  the  gender,  racial,  ethnic,  craft,  industry  and  geographic  diversity  of  the 
union  movement. 

Resolution  No.  12  acknowledges  that  this  is  a  massive  undertaking,  but  one  that 
is  critical  to  our  future  as  a  national  labor  movement. 

The  committee  recommends  adoption  of  the  New  Alliance  resolution  and,  Mr. 
Chairman,  1  so  move. 

BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you,  Brother  Lucy. 

The  question  is  on  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  12.  Is  there  a  second? 
...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 
BUFFENBARGER:  The  question  has  been  seconded. 
Is  there  any  discussion? 

The  Chair  recognizes — and  I  think  we're  going  to  have  discussion — the 
delegate  at  mike  No.  1 ,  James  Andrews. 
ANDREWS:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

First  Fd  like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  your  vision,  for  your  leadership 
and  for  your  strong  support  of  state  federations  and  local  central  labor  councils. 

I  also  would  like  to  thank  you  and  other  members  of  the  Executive  Council  for 
making  a  visit  to  North  Carolina,  the  least  unionized  state  in  the  country,  not  that 
we  are  proud  of  it.  You  came  in  to  talk  to  us,  to  meet  with  our  leadership,  meet 
with  our  central  labor  councils.  You  met  with,  in  fact,  our  community  friends,  to 
get  a  handle  on  how  we  are  able  to  survive  in  North  Carolina. 

We  have  some  of  the  best  workers'  comp  benefits  in  the  country.  We  have  some 
of  the  best  unemployment  benefits  in  the  country. 

Yet,  we  know  things  are  not  right  because  union  density  in  North  Carolina  is 
the  lowest  in  the  country.  Only  4.2  percent  of  the  workforce  in  North  Carolina  is 
unionized.  However,  that  is  up  from  1997,  in  which  it  was  actually  3.8  percent.  So 
we're  making  some  progress. 

North  Carolina  is  a  right  to  work  state,  or  should  I  say  a  "right  to  work  for  less" 
state.  That  is  what  we  face.  Every  single  labor  issue  is  a  fight  in  North  Carolina. 
The  New  Alliance,  with  its  state-by-state  approach,  will  allow  us  to  design  a 
program  that  fits  North  Carolina.  It's  not  a  cookie-cutter  plan,  one  size  fits  all,  but 
labor  leaders  and  labor  union  officials  can  get  together  in  North  Carolina  and  design 
a  North  Carolina  plan. 

We  have  many  things  to  be  proud  of  in  North  Carolina,  and  we're  beginning  to 
turn  the  comer.  Five  thousand  workers  of  UNITE  this  year  formed  a  union.  CWA 
will  gain  about  2,000  new  members  in  North  Carolina  as  a  result  of  the  workers' 
victory  at  US  Airways. 

And  yes,  Mr.  Chainnan,  3,000  to  4,000  people  turned  out  for  a  parade  and  rally 
in  Charlotte,  North  Carolina — a  first-ever  event.  And  yes,  1,400  Steelworkers — 
after  a  year  on  strike — a  few  weeks  ago  marched  back  to  work  with  victory  in  their 
hands.  (Applause) 

The  New  Alliance  in  a  state  like  North  Carolina  will  allow  us  to  marshal  the 
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resources  of  all  the  labor  movement  in  North  Carolina  to  do  the  job.  It  will  allow 
us  to  build  a  community  organization  and  relationship  to  continue  to  do  the  job  to 
represent  working  families  at  every  level  of  our  movement,  and  I  strongly  endorse 
the  passage  of  this  resolution.  Thank  you  so  much.  (Applause) 
BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you.  Brother  Andrews. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  remind  all  speakers  to  try  and  hold  to  a  three-minute 
presentation. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  2,  Brother  Ed  McElroy. 

ED  McELROY,  AFT:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  the  secretary -treasurer  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Teachers,  and  I  rise  to  support  the  resolution. 

All  of  us  in  this  room  know  that  the  most  critical  and  essential  element  of  our 
union  is  the  element  that  deals  with  the  local  membership.  We  say  that  all  of  the 
time.  We  act  that  way  all  of  the  time  in  our  own  unions,  but  frankly,  when  it  comes 
to  central  bodies  and  to  state  feds,  we  don't  act  that  way.  We  end  up  with  a  group 
of  state  feds  and  central  bodies  throughout  the  country  that  are  starved  of  the  kind 
of  resources  and  participation  they  need  in  order  to  be  successful. 

Before  I  got  elected  to  this  position,  I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  serving  for 
15  years  as  the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  Rhode  Island.  We  were  lucky  there 
because  we  had,  if  not  the  highest,  one  of  the  highest  levels  of  affiliation  of  any 
state  fed  in  the  country.  And  as  a  result  of  that,  we  were  able  to  run,  and  they 
continue — as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  I  was  able  todo  it — they 
continue  to  this  day  to  run  a  very  effective  political  program,  a  very  effective 
legislative  program  and  programs  that  were  necessary  to  support  the  growth  of  the 
affiliates  in  each  and  every  section  of  that  state. 

Now,  if  we  can  do  that  in  one  state,  if  we  can  do  that  in  live  states,  if  we  can  do 
that  in  six  states,  we  should  not  allow  other  states  to  starve  from  the  lack  of 
resources  they  need  or  the  lack  of  participation  they  need.  This  is  a  real  chance  to 
get  at  that.  It's  a  real  chance  to  make  a  difference.  We're  all  proud — each  and  every 
one  of  us  in  this  room  is  proud — of  the  unions  that  we've  built.  This  is  a  chance 
for  us  to  build  the  labor  movement,  and  I  urge  you  to  support  this  resolution. 
(Applause) 

BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you,  Brother  McElroy. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  3,  Brother  Mike  Monroe. 

MONROE:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  also  rise  to  support  this  resolution. 

Our  international,  which  just  held  its  general  convention,  brought  this  subject 
to  the  floor  of  the  delegates,  and  by  a  unanimous  action  of  all  of  the  delegates  in 
attendance  at  our  general  convention,  we  not  only  endorsed  this  program,  but  we 
put  forth  a  resolution  calling  for  mandatory  affiliation  of  all  of  our  locals  and 
councils  to  all  local  and  state  bodies  of  the  AFL-CIO;  and  further,  that  our 
international,  through  a  per  capita  allowance,  would  pay  the  per  capita  to  all  state 
AFL-CIOs,  and  our  affiliates  would  pay  and  set  up  a  budget  so  they  could  maintain 
full  participation  with  their  local  and  central  bodies. 

It's  overdue.  We  need  it.  It  fits  the  days  and  times,  and  I  think  it's  a  singular 
hallmark  to  the  type  of  movement  we  want  to  be  going  into  this  new  millennium. 
I  absolutely  respect  the  efforts  of  the  leaders  who  put  this  forth  and  went  across 
the  country,  and  we  in  the  International  Union  of  Painters  and  Allied  Trades  call 
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for  all  of  you  to  endorse,  affiliate  and  participate.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chainnan. 
(Applause) 

BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you,  Brother  Monroe. 
The  motion  is  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  12. 
There  is  further  discussion. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  1 .  Amy  Dean. 

AMY  DEAN,  Labor  Council  of  South  Bay  (Calif.):  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Sisters  and  brothers,  my  name  is  Amy  Dean.  I'm  a  delegate  from  the  South  Bay 
Labor  Council  and  chair  the  Federation  Central  Labor  Council  Advisory  Commit- 
tee, and  it  is  on  behalf  of  that  committee  that  I  rise  today  for  strong  support  of 
adoption  of  this  resolution. 

In  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  I've  had  the  honor  to  serve  as  the  chair  of 
President  Sweeney's  committee  to  advise  on  the  direction  of  central  labor  councils. 
The  committee  is  made  up  of  22  of  my  colleagues  from  around  the  country.  Its 
composition  is  diverse  in  that  it  represents  small,  medium  and  large  labor  councils. 
Over  the  past  two  and  a  half  years,  our  charge  has  been  clear:  To  build  the  strategic- 
capacity  of  our  organizations  so  that  local  unions  and  their  internationals  can  win 
at  the  local  level. 

Now,  our  commitment  to  building  this  capacity  was  not  built  on  some  nostalgic 
commitments  to  perpetuate  our  organizations,  but  rather  it  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  we  recognize  continually,  that  we  witness  continually,  that  more  and  more 
decisions — political,  economic  decisions — are  made  at  the  local  and  state  level. 

In  other  words,  as  the  playing  field  shifts  away  from  Washington,  we  need  to 
have  strong,  nimble  and  coordinated  organizations  on  the  ground  that  can  enhance 
labor's  capacity  to  contest  for  power. 

After  two  and  a  half  years  of  our  work,  we  watched  158  labor  councils  out  of 
600  adopt  resolutions  to  change  and  become  Union  Cities.  We  witnessed  firsthand 
the  difference  it  makes  when  a  local  labor  community  has  the  capacity  to  leverage 
relationships  politically  in  the  community  on  behalf  of  workers  that  are  struggling 
for  a  first  contract.  We've  witnessed  firsthand  what  happens  when  a  local  labor 
community  has  the  capacity  to  coordinate  all  of  its  political  resources  and  deliver 
on  behalf  of  all  union  members,  like  here  in  California  in  Prop.  226.  We've 
witnessed  firsthand  when  a  local  labor  community  has  the  capacity  to  put  people 
in  the  street  to  protest  the  injustices  of  an  anti-union  employer. 

We  also  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  can't  have  this  in  isolated  instances,  that 
we  have  to  have  this  capacity  all  across  this  country.  And  we  know  that  we  cannot 
beat  back  the  organized  business  community  or  the  industrialists  of  the  2 1  st  century 
with  voluntary  organizations  that  oftentimes  are  nothing  more  than  an  answering 
machine  in  the  home  of  a  well-intended  trade  unionist. 

This  New  Alliance  proposal  gives  us  the  opportunity  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  this  labor  movement  for  all  three  levels — national,  state  and  local — to 
come  together  in  partnership.  Rebuilding  the  capacity  of  our  organizations  so  that 
they  can  be  on  the  front  line  fighting  machines  is  going  to  require  much  more 
coordination  at  the  local,  state  and  national  level. 

The  New  Alliance  offers  us  this  proposal.  Let  us  not  simply  today  vote  on  this 
resolution.  Let  us  not  just  pass  this  resolution,  but  let  us  commit,  from  all  of  us,  to 
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actively  participate  in  the  plans  to  build  better  and  stronger  labor  movements  state 
by  state.  Those  of  us  who  are  in  this  room  are  the  leaders  of  the  American  labor 
movement. 

When  you  kx>k  around  to  one  another,  it's  us.  We  are  the  ones  who  are 
responsible  for  taking  the  necessary  action  to  make  change.  Let  us  commit  to 
adopting  this  proposal  today,  and  let  us  commit  to  developing  the  resources,  the 
leadership  and  the  technologies  that  we  need  to  build  organizations  all  across  this 
country  that  can  restore  the  balance  of  power  for  America's  working  families. 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you,  Sister  Dean. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  2,  Stewart  Acuff. 

STEWART  ACUFF,  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Labor  Council:  Thank  you.  Brother  Chair- 
man. I'm  president  of  the  Atlanta  LaborCouncil.  I'm  vice  president  of  the  advisory 
committee  on  central  labor  councils  from  the  South  and  a  proud  member  of  SEIll. 

I  want  to  thank  you.  Brother  Chairman,  for  all  the  work  that  you've  put  into 
this  resolution  and  into  the  New  Alliance.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  coming  to  Atlanta 
and  meeting  with  us  from  the  Atlanta  Labor  Council  and  the  Albany/Southwest 
Georgia  Labor  Council. 

I  want  tothank  you  fortraveling  across  the  country  and  listening  to  central  labor 
councils  and  state  federations  tell  you  how  we  try  to  go  about  representing  workers 
in  our  community.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  New  Alliance  is  about  a  lot  of  things,  but 
for  me,  most  importantly,  it's  about  power.  It's  about  power  for  working  families. 
It's  about  power  for  their  unions,  and  it's  about  enough  power  to  create  change 
that  we  desperately  need  across  this  country  at  the  local  level. 

The  New  Alliance  will  allow  us  to  focus  the  power  of  the  labor  movement  at 
the  local  level  to  support  organizing  in  ways  that  we  haven't  done  before  and  on 
a  scale  that  we  haven't  done  before.  The  New  Alliance  will  allow  us  to  build  power 
and  focus  power  at  the  local  level  to  build  mobilization  structures  and  move 
workers  and  their  own  interests  in  a  way  far  beyond  what  we've  been  able  to  do 
up  to  now. 

The  New  Alliance  will  allow  us  to  focus  the  power  of  the  labor  movement  at 
the  local  level  for  effective  political  action,  and  the  New  Alliance  challenges  us  all 
to  embrace  diversity  and  embrace  change. 

Brother  Chairman,  we  can't  afford  to  wait.  Brother  Chairman,  we  can't  afford 
to  shy  away  from  our  responsibilities.  Brother  Chairman,  we  can't  afford  to  shy 
away  from  this  question  and  this  concept  of  power.  If  we  are  to  make  real  our 
rhetoric,  if  we  are  to  give  feet  to  our  voice,  if  we  are  to  build  the  dreams  and  the 
hopes  of  millions  of  other  workers  like  those  who  were  here  yesterday,  we  must 
embrace  this  New  Alliance. 

If  you're  for  mobilization  on  a  scale  like  we've  never  seen  before,  then  you 
ought  to  be  for  New  Alliance.  If  you're  for  organizing  workers  in  this  country  like 
we  haven't  seen  since  the  1940s,  then  you  ought  to  be  for  New  Alliance.  If  you're 
for  diversity,  then  you  ought  to  be  for  New  Alliance;  and  if  you're  for  effective 
political  action  and  winning  in  2000  and  2002  and  2004  and  throughout  the  next 
century  and  millennium,  you  ought  to  be  for  New  Alliance.  Thank  you.  Brother 
Chairman.  (Applause) 
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BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you.  Brother  Acuff. 

The  Chair  will  now  recognize  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  3. 

DENIS  HUGHES.  New  York  State  AFL-CIO:  Mr.  Chairman,  Em  president  of 
the  New  York  State  AFL-CIO.  and  I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No.  12. 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  change  for  change's  sake  is  never  a  good  thing.  And 
I  can  understand  the  reluctance  of  some  of  this  body  to  alter  a  structure  that  has 
served  us -so  well  for  so  long.  But  this  movement,  brothers  and  sisters,  is  not  about 
the  past.  This  movement  is  about  the  future.  It's  about  how  we  conduct  ourselves 
in  the  future.  It's  how  we  build  a  structure  that  will  be  inclusive,  that  will  be 
responsive,  that  will  be  able  to  get  us  into  this  new  millennium  in  a  way  that  lifts 
all  boats. 

We  have  an  obligation.  We  have  more  than  an  obligation.  We  have  a  right  and 
an  honor  to  make  sure  that  we  leave  this  movement,  all  of  us  in  this  hall,  better 
than  what  we  found  it. 

We  have  to  step  up,  and  I  want  to  say  this  basically  and  straightforward,  that  if 
we  do  not  take  advantage  of  all  our  opportunities,  if  we  don't  embrace  this  in  a 
way  that  we've  embraced  other  important  elements  of  this  movement  and  oppor- 
tunities of  this  movement,  we  will,  in  fact,  regret  it. 

So  I  want  to  leave  you  with  a  quote  from  a  great  New  York  labor  leader.  He 
gave  it  in  the  early  '70s  in  a  situation  like  this  when  his  group  was  in  the  process 
of  discussing  change.  His  name  was  Albert  Shanker,  and  he  urged  his  delegate 
body  on  a  vote,  a  crucial  vote  of  affiliation,  to  vote  their  hopes  and  not  their  fears, 
and  that's  exactly  what  I  would  like  all  of  you  to  do  today.  Thank  you  very  much. 
(Applause) 

BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you,  Brother  Hughes. 
The  motion  is  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  12. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  ask — we've  made  two  passes  at  the  mikes.  If  there  is 
a  delegate  who  has  a  counter  to  the  proposed  resolution  or  wishes  to  speak  in 
opposition,  would  those  at  the  mikes  please  allow  that  delegate  to  rise  forward. 

The  delegate  at  mike  No.  1 . 

UNIDENTIFIED  DELEGATE:  We're  both  speaking  in  favor. 
BUFFENBARGER:  OK.  Mike  No.  3. 

JOE  GUNN,  Texas  AFL-CIO:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  opposed  to  the  resolution. 
I've  counted  the  votes.  I  can  count.  I  know  the  votes  are  there  for  it.  We're  the 
voice  of  the  minority,  but  the  voice  of  the  minority  is  a  voice  of  conscience. 

We  heard  training  and  we  heard  education;  we  heard  that  we  would  all  have 
technological  improvements,  we  would  have  staffing  in  some  of  the  smaller  labor 
councils,  and  that  was  great.  The  disappointing  part  was  that  we  heard  we're  going 
to  be  100  percent  affiliated,  and  then  it  went  from  there  to  we  will  sort  of  bleed 
them  in,  and  they  will  come  in,  in  short  numbers.  And  then  the  AFL-CIO  stated 
yesterday  to  The  Wall  Street  Journal  that  they  would  be  strongly  encouraged. 

Now,  that  is  coming  a  long  ways.  We  say  that  if  we  submit  a  budget  to  the 
state — I'm  not  saying  that  would  be  a  bear  trap,  but  it  could  be.  It  could  be  that  the 
state  is  not  as  attentive  to  some  as  to  others. 

Then,  too,  whenever  you  look  at  the  convocation,  after  we  break  it  out  and  we 
have  a  convocation,  we  are  going  to  bring  to  the  convocation  to  set  the  budget. 
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we're  going  to  set  the  rules;  and  every  member  of  any  union  in  that  state  can  come 
even  though  they  have  paid  no.  not  1  cent  of,  per  capita  and  not  one  hour  of  sweat. 
They  can  vote,  and  they  can  set  our  per  capita  and  our  structures. 

I  say  to  you  I  notice  around  here  that  we  have  to  be  within  60  days  of  payment, 
and  they  can't  have  a  voice  or  vote  without  it.  But  yet.  anybody  who  wants  to  think 
about  being  in  the  union,  they  can  set  the  per  capita,  but  they  don't  have  the 
obligation  to  pay  the  per  capita.  Where  I  was  raised,  that's  wrong.  Thank  you. 
(Applause) 

BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you,  Brother  Gunn. 
The  Chair  will  return  to  mike  No.  1 ,  to  speak  in  opposition. 
UNIDENTIFIED  DELEGATE:  Mr.  Speaker,  it's  not  in  opposition— 
BUFFENBARGER:  Please  identify  yourself. 

MICKEY  HARRINGTON,  Central  Labor  Council  of  Butte  and  Glenn  Coun- 
ties (Calif.):  It  is  not  totally  in  opposition.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  but  I  have 
questions  and  I  have  concerns.  I  wanted  to  express  those. 

I  came  with  the  consent  of  the  five-county  central  labor  council,  my  own  county 
and  the  Marysville  Central  Labor  Council  with  concerns  of  the  mergers.  The 
mergers  sound  good  on  paper,  I  guess.  If  you  look  at  a  map — you'll  find  that  our 
council,  just  a  couple  of  inches  to  the  North — will  move  down  to  Sacramento. 
That's  over  200  miles — or  two  hours  of  travel  from  my  place  to  get  to  Sacramento. 
It's  almost  four  hours  from  Redding  to  get  to  Sacramento. 

The  face  of  labor  in  those  communities  will  be  covered  up  and  lost  because  it  won't 
be  able  to  be  there  at  the  local  level  because  we  don't  have  a  full-time  person  there  to 
work  with  the  boards  of  supervisors,  the  city  councils  and  the  sch(x>l  districts. 

Everyone  there  is  a  volunteer.  Many  of  them  are  full-time  business  repre- 
sentatives, but  we're  all  volunteers  and  there's  a  lot  of  grassroot  movements  there. 
We  feel  that  if  you  do  that,  we'll  lose  the  votes.  Like  in  my  county.  I  just  got  the 
disk  from  them,  and  there's  104,000  votes  in  Butte  County.  That's  a  lot  of  votes. 
With  me  talking  to  my  neighbor  and  talking  to  my  friends  and  them  doing  the  same 
thing,  we  can  convince  some  of  those  people  not  to  vote  their  guns,  which  is  a  big 
issue  in  northern  California,  and  vote  their  pocketbook  and  take  care  of  their 
families. 

So  I  urge  you  to  really  consider  the  mergers  very  closely. 

One  other  item.  The  other  item  is  that  many  of  the  councils  throughout  the 
valley — we  have  talked  and  we've  had  some  Alliance  meetings  of  our  own — are 
bedroom  communities  for  the  larger  cities.  Because  it's  so  expensive  to  live  in  the 
Bay  Area,  many  of  them  come  out  to  Manteca,  Sacramento  and  all  the  way  down 
to  Modesto.  A  lot  come  to  Oroville  or  Chico,  and  they  commute  daily  from  the 
larger  cities.  But  yet  their  per  capita  dues  to  the  central  labor  councils,  if  their  local 
unions  are  affiliated,  many  times  are  going  to  where  they  work. 

That  should  be  considered  because  of  the  fact  that  it's  the  local  central  labor 
council  that  has  to  do  the  work  of  trying  to  get  the  vote  out.  We  need  not  only  the 
money;  that's  secondary,  I  think,  to  the  bodies  that  we  need  to  help  get  out  the  vote. 
Thank  you  very  much. 

BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you,  brother. 

I  would  like  to  respond  to  the  form  of  the  questions  you  put  that,  yes,  I  can 
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assure  you,  and  I  think  there's  no  doubt  about  it,  that  all  these  matters  will  receive 
extreme  care  and  consideration  and  will  certainly  involve  the  input  of  the  members 
on-site  as  well  as  any  plan  that  would  take  place  statewide  or  in  the  interest  of  the 
national  AFL-CIO  program. 

This  whole  process  is  not  about  hurting  union  members  who  want  to  work  hard 
to  build  a  better  movement;  it's  about  enabling  them  to  get  the  job  done  even  better. 
(Applause) 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  2.  Brother  Jim  Neeley. 

JIM  NEELEY,  Tennessee  AFL-CIO  Labor  Council:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  New  Alliance.  For  the  past  20  years  as  president  of  our  great 
federation  in  Tennessee,  we  have  had  discussion  after  discussion  about  the  core 
programs  from  one  state  fed  to  another,  because  issues  that  we  tight  in  our  general 
assembly  don't  stop  at  our  borders;  they  go  from  one  state  to  another. 

We've  been  concerned  about  the  whole  atmosphere  of  what  the  trade  union 
movement  is  going  to  look  like  if  we  don't  have  full  participation. 

This  council — the  executive  officers  of  the  council,  the  general  board — has 
given  us  the  opportunity  to  discuss  a  dialogue  that  we  cried  about  for  all  these  so 
many  years  for  all  the  local  unions  in  our  state  to  participate,  for  all  the  local  unions 
in  our  state  to  be  part  of  a  program.  It's  very  important  for  us  at  the  state  levels  to 
have  sustainable  programs  that  will  at  last  be  on  what  we  stand  for. 

It's  very  important  for  us  to  have  programs  in  every  state,  that  we'll  be  able  to 
produce  the  programs  and  do  the  job  for  the  membership  in  those  states. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  opportunity.  This  is  an  opportunity  for  all  of  us  to 
embrace  an  idea  and  build  that  partnership,  that  partnership  between  the  state 
federations,  local  central  bodies,  the  international  unions  and  the  General  Execu- 
tive Board  of  this  great  federation.  We  cannot  afford  not  to.  If  we  fail,  shame  on 
us.  If  we  don't  want  to  participate,  shame  on  us. 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  we  should  step  up  when  our  name  is  called  and 
put  this  program  together  for  all.  One  means  all.  I  support  the  New  Alliance,  Mr. 
Chairman.  (Applause) 

BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you.  Brother  Neeley. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  3,  Brother  Bill  George. 

BILL  GEORGE,  Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  also  would  like  to  thank  you  for  your  indulgence  and  your  participation  in 
being  a  president  of  a  strong  international  union,  the  time  you  took  along  with 
Marilyn  Sneiderman  and  the  off  icers  of  this  AFL-CIO  in  preparing  and  giving  an 
open  door  to  discussions  about  this  labor  movement. 

Yes,  I'm  from  Pennsylvania.  I'm  from  the  state  that  has  seen  the  birth  of  14 
international  unions,  the  birth  of  the  AFL  and  30  years  later,  the  birth  of  the  CIO, 
and  the  birth  of  both  the  AFL-CIO  coming  together. 

I  look  at  my  state,  and  I  see  the  central  labor  council  movement  and  understand 
that  these  great  labor  organizations  that  we've  made;  we  also  have  to  understand 
today  that  before  there  were  unions  in  this  country,  these  institutions  known  as 
unions,  we  had  central  labor  councils  in  regional  groups  that  met  on  a  geographical 
or  an  industrial  or  some  type  of  academic  base.  They  came  together  in  their 
communities  and  grew.  Out  of  that  came  these  great,  great  people  with  courage. 
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They  understood  what  tyranny  was  about.  They  understood  what  exploitation  was 
about. 

In  the  face  of  all  that,  they  created  what  we  have  today:  the  last  meeting  of  this 
century  in  this  great  hall.  We  created  the  greatest  economic  and  social  institution 
in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  AFL-CIO.  You  created  something  that  doesn't  exist 
anywhere  else  in  the  world.  And  our  unions,  our  individual  international  unions, 
have  become  strong  and  continue  to  be  strong  in  adversity. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  I  have  to  tell  you  a  story.  In  the  past  15  years,  this  labor 
movement  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  greatness  of  our  individual  unions. 

I'd  like  to  report  to  you  that  less  than  50  percent  of  our  members  and  our  unions 
are  affiliated  in  central  labor  councils  across  this  commonwealth.  We  have  some 
states  that  have  less  than  40  percent  that  are  affiliated  in  the  state  AFL-CIO. 

Now,  while  America  changes  and  we  defederalize  and  the  action  is  no  longer 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  but  more  at  the  state  level — whether  it  be  minimum  wage, 
prevailing  wage,  safety  rules,  public  employee  laws,  they're  all  at  the  state 
level — we  continue  to  try  and  struggle  to  make  a  better  quality  of  life. 

I  stand  here  and  I  support  this  resolution  because  for  the  first  time,  for  the  first 
time  in  those  hundred  years,  we  now  have  a  commitment  from  international  unions 
for  full  participation.  And  yes,  this  will  eventually  lead  to  100  percent  affiliation. 
It's  time  again  to  rebuild  this  labor  movement  at  the  grassroots  level — the  people 
who  are  out  in  the  jobs,  in  our  worksites  and  on  the  streets  where  we  live. 

We've  done  a  great  job  in  this  labor  movement,  Mr.  Chairman.  It's  time  to  bring 
the  American  working  family  back  to  what  we're  about,  and  re-create  the  move- 
ment in  this  beautiful,  historical  meeting  today,  the  last  of  the  century.  Can  we  face 
up  and  do  what  our  forefathers  did  in  the  face  of  all  that  adversity? 

I  look  at  these  great  unions  and  their  pride  and  their  leadership,  and  they 
understand  that  their  job  is  to,  yes,  make  their  union  greater  than  their  predecessor. 
But  it's  even  more  so  for  all  of  us  to  make  this  labor  movement  greater  for  our 
children,  to  make  it  better  for  America,  to  make  it  better  for  freedom  and  justice 
and  dignity.  That's  what  this  motion  is  about;  again,  recreating  an  American  labor 
movement  that  we  can  all  be  proud  of. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  for  movement  on  this  resolution.  I  ask  to  cease  the  debate, 
and  everybody  stand  up  and  say  "Yes"  for  the  AFL-CIO.  Stand  up.  Stand  up  and 
be  strong  and  fight  back  again.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  (Applause) 

BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you,  Brother  George. 

The  question  has  been  called.  Are  we  prepared  to  vote?  Seeing  that  we  are.  all 
those  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  12,  please  signify  by  saying  aye. 
Those  opposed,  with  nay. 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  so  ordered.  (Applause) 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Building  a  New  Labor  Movement  in  Our  States  and  in  Our 
Communities:  The  New  Alliance 

The  time  has  come  for  the  American  labor  movement  to  rebuild  its  state  and 
local  power  by  creating  a  New  Alliance  among  all  our  unions. 
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This  New  Alliance  will  enable  America's  working  families  and  their  unions  to  meet 
the  new  challenges  of  the  2 1st  century  and  to  take  a  leadership  role  in  the  renaissance 
of  the  union  movement  in  this  nation. 

Over  the  coming  years,  we  intend  to  engage  every  local  union  in  this  process, 
state  by  state  and  community  by  community — with  a  goal  of  creating  strong  new 
state  and  local  organizations  fully  supported  by  every  union  local  and  fully  capable 
of  effectively  representing  the  interests  of  American  working  families  in  the  face 
of  relentless  assaults  and  unheralded  opportunities. 

The  unions  of  the  AFL-CIO  call  on  all  union  members,  all  union  leaders  at 
every  level  and  all  local  union  affiliates  to  participate  in  this  historic  effort. 

The  creation  of  the  New  Alliance  comes  out  of  two  years  of  internal  dialogue 
led  by  the  Committee  2(K)0.  The  committee  found  a  renewed  sense  of  commitment 
and  energy  among  local  union  leaders  and  a  heightened  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  building  strong  labor  organizations  to  represent  working  people  in 
our  states  and  in  every  community. 

State  federations  and  central  labor  councils  are  being  asked  to  play  key  roles  in  the 
resurgence  of  the  union  movement,  yet  these  organizations  face  competing  demands, 
insufficient  resources  and  a  lack  of  clarity  as  to  their  core  responsibilities.  National 
unions  need  strong  affiliated  bodies  whose  priorities  are  integrated  with  their  own.  And 
the  labor  movement  as  a  whole  needs  effective  organizations  to  provide  a  voice  for 
working  families  in  our  government,  to  support  our  organizing  and  bargaining  efforts 
and  to  represent  the  union  movement  in  the  community. 

The  New  Alliance  is  a  response  to  these  new  challenges. 

The  New  Alliance  will  re  invigorate,  make  more  effective  and  further  unify  our  state 
and  local  labor  communities.  It  will  create  and  sustain  consensus  on  the  proper  roles 
and  responsibilities  and  the  core  programs  of  these  affiliated  organizations.  It  will 
integrate  national  union  priorities  with  state  and  local  priorities.  It  will  articulate  clear 
goals  and  objectives,  as  well  as  standards  for  these  organizations,  and  will  provide 
sufficient  resources  to  meet  these  gods  by  bringing  about  the  full  participation  of  the 
entire  labor  movement.  It  will  create  new  organizations  to  speak  out  for  working 
families  in  our  states  and  in  our  communities. 

Creating  the  New  Alliance  state  by  state  will  restructure  and  re-map  the  union 
movement  in  our  communities.  It  will  provide  an  integrated  and  coordinated  organi- 
zation at  the  state  and  local  level.  It  will  establish  clear  work  plans  and  budgets.  It  will 
create  broad  political  support  and  representation  among  all  our  unions.  It  will  provide 
the  impetus  for  forging  a  stronger,  more  effective  and  more  militant  labor  movement. 

The  New  Alliance  will  be  created  state  by  state  by  the  leadership  of  the  entire 
labor  movement  in  each  state.  They  will  review  the  current  roles,  responsibilities, 
standards  and  resources  of  the  state  federation  and  all  of  the  state's  labor  councils. 
They  will  evaluate  the  current  organization  of  the  labor  movement  against  the  roles 
and  responsibilities  of  state  federations  and  central  labor  councils  established  by 
the  Executive  Council. 

In  re-mapping  each  state,  clear  relationships  will  be  established  between  the 
state  federation  and  the  labor  councils  and  among  the  labor  councils  themselves. 

The  New  Alliance  plan  will  provide  for  eventual  full  participation  and  fair 
affiliation  by  the  major  unions  in  the  state  and  in  each  community.  Full  participa- 
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tion  will  be  phased  in  as  provided  in  negotiated  agreements  among  all  the  major 
unions. 

The  New  Alliance  plan  will  recognize  the  need  to  maintain  structures  for 
coordinating  the  work  of  local  unions  in  every  community.  In  establishing 
areawide  labor  councils,  current  resources  will  be  reorganized  to  provide  more 
effective  organizations.  Smaller,  community-based  labor  councils  will  be  created 
and  maintained  where  required.  Each  state  will  produce  a  plan  that  meets  its  unique 
needs. 

It  is  critical  that  the  leadership  bodies  created  under  the  New  Alliance  reflect 
the  diversity  of  the  labor  movement  in  every  dimension — by  gender,  race  and 
ethnicity,  by  industry  and  craft,  by  geography  and  size. 

This  undertaking  is  immense — yet  critical  to  our  future  as  a  national  labor 
movement. 

We  call  on  eveiy  local  union  to  participate  fully  in  the  discussions  and  planning 
needed  to  create  a  new  labor  movement  in  every  state  and  in  every  community. 

ffffff 

BUFFENBARGER:  Brothers  and  sisters,  the  committee  has  considered  Reso- 
lution No.  26,  submitted  by  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women. 

I  call  again  on  the  secretary,  Vice  President  Bill  Lucy,  to  report.  Brother  Lucy. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  26  Expanding  CLUW's  Influence 

LUCY:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chaimian. 

Resolution  No.  26  is  titled  "Expanding  CLUW's  Influence."  It  expresses 
CLUW's  resolve  to  seek  representation  on  each  state  federation  and  central  labor 
council  and  to  encourage  each  AFL-CIO  constituency  group  to  seek  representation 
on  these  bodies  as  well.  The  committee  endorses  the  principles  expressed  in  the 
resolution,  and  recommends  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Council  for  further 
consideration  in  light  of  the  proposed  constitutional  amendments  addressing  this 
subject. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  so  move. 

BUFFENBARGER:  Thank  you,  Brother  Lucy. 

We  have  a  motion  to  refer  Resolution  No.  26  to  the  Executive  Council.  Do  I 
hear  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BUFFENBARGER:  The  motion  is  duly  seconded.  Is  there  any  discussion? 
Seeing  none,  are  we  prepared  to  vote?  All  those  in  favor  of  referral  of  Resolution 
No.  26  to  the  Executive  Council,  please  signify  by  saying  aye.  And  those  opposed, 
with  nay. 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  so  ordered. 

Thank  you,  brothers  and  sisters. 

(The  text  of  the  referred  resolution  appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 
SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Tom  and  Bill. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  members  of  the  Committee  2000,  our  state  and  local 
labor  councils  and  the  tireless  staff  members  who  put  so  much  hard  work  into 
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crafting  the  New  Alliance,  which  I  am  confident  will  lead  to  a  stronger  union 
movement. 

Now  I'd  like  to  turn  to  the  Constitution  Committee,  and  I'd  like  to  ask  Vice 
President  Dority  to  report  on  the  work  of  the  Constitution  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  CONSTITUTION  COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  DOUGLAS  DORITY:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Constitution  Committee  had  before  it  1 1  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments submitted  by  the  Executive  Council  and  two  resolutions  submitted  by 
affiliated  international  unions. 

Proposed  Amendments  Nos.  1  through  1 1  are  contained  in  the  Constitutional 
Amendments  booklet  that  was  distributed  yesterday  to  the  delegates. 

If  there  was  no  change  in  the  article  of  the  Constitution,  it  was  not  put  in  the 
booklet,  so  it's  not  a  complete  Constitution. 

Resolution  No.  28.  submitted  by  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and 
Allied  Trades;  and  Resolution  No.  29,  submitted  by  the  International  Longshore 
and  Warehouse  Union,  are  contained  on  pages  15  and  16  of  Resolutions  Book  2. 
which  was  distributed  to  the  delegates  at  the  time  they  registered. 

We  are  prepared  to  report  at  this  time  on  these  proposals.  I  would  like  to  call 
on  Vice  President  Jim  Hoffa,  secretary  of  the  committee,  to  present  the  first 
proposed  amendment. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  1  Clarifying, 

Simplifying  and 
Modernizing  Constitutional  Language 
and  Reorganizing  Various  Sections 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JAMES  HOFFA:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  1 ,  titled  "Clarifying,  Simplifying  and 
Modernizing  Constitutional  Language  and  Reorganizing  Various  Sections,"  has 
been  approved  by  the  Executive  Council  for  recommendation  to  the  convention. 
It  can  be  found  on  pages  1  through  19  of  the  Constitutional  Amendments  booklet 
that  has  been  distributed  to  the  delegates. 

As  its  title  suggests,  the  amendment  would  clarify,  simplify,  modernize  and 
reorganize  various  sections  of  the  Constitution,  which  has  remained  largely 
unamended  since  its  adoption  in  1955.  For  example,  the  amendment  would  delete 
references  to  subordinate  bodies  that  no  longer  exist,  such  as  the  federal  labor 
unions  and  certain  now-dissolved  trade  departments.  The  amendment  would  also 
improve  the  Constitution's  grammar  and  phrasing  and  subdivide  and  reorganize 
various  sections  of  the  Constitution  to  make  it  easier  to  read  and  to  refer  to. 

Although  these  amendments  are  lengthy  and  include  many  individual  changes, 
none  of  the  amendments  is  intended  to  make  substantive  changes  to  the  Constitu- 
tion or  the  operations  of  the  federation. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No. 
1  be  adopted,  and  I  so  move. 

DORITY:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  1. 
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Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

DORITY:  Is  there  discussion  on  the  motion?  All  those  in  favor  of  the  adoption 
of  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  1  will  signify  by  saying  aye.  Those 
opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  so  ordered.  (Applause) 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Clarifying,  Simplifying  and  Modernizing  Constitutional 
Language  and  Reorganizing  Various  Sections 

The  Constitution  has  remained  largely  unamended  since  its  adoption  in  1955.  As 
a  result  of  the  passage  of  time,  evolving  labor  movement  practices  and  societal 
developments,  the  Constitution  includes  in  places  archaic  language  and  confusing 
references.  The  Constitution  also  contains  occasional  redundant,  conflicting  and 
incomplete  passages,  and  its  grammatical  usage  is  sometimes  internally  inconsistent. 
This  amendment  would  clarify,  simplify  and  modify  the  Constitution  in  order  to  rectify 
these  matters.  So,  for  example,  the  amendment  would  delete  references  to  subordinate 
bodies  that  no  longer  exist,  such  as  "Federal  Labor  Unions"  and  the  now-dissolved 
Industrial  Union  Department  and  Public  Employee  Department;  delete  superfluous 
references  to  the  Federation  itself  where  it  is  self-evidently  intended;  and  harmonize 
references  in  Article  IV  to  convention  resolutions,  constitutional  amendments,  ap- 
peals, petitions,  reports  and  memorials. 

Numerous  provisions  of  the  Constitution  also  warrant  subdivision  and  other 
reorganization  in  order  to  make  the  Constitution  easier  to  read  and  refer  to.  So, 
for  example,  the  amendment  would  carve  a  separate  Article  VI,  "Elections,1' 
covering  elections  of  AFL-CIO  officers,  by  moving  —  without  revising — Sections 
3  through  6  from  current  Article  V,  "Officers."  The  amendment  would  also  take 
and  simplify  language  from  Article  IV,  "Convention,"  at  Section  6,  and  move  it 
to  the  more  appropriate  Article  III,  "Affiliates,"  as  a  new  Section  6. 

Although  these  amendments  are  lengthy  and  include  many  individual  changes, 
none  of  them  is  intended  to  effectuate  a  substantive  modification  of  the  Constitution 
or  the  operations  of  the  Federation,  but  only  to  modernize  and  improve  the 
Constitution  as  just  described. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  the  following  amendments,  and 
proposes  to  renumber  any  other  affected  Articles  and  Sections  accordingly; 

ARTICLE  II,  OBJECTS  AND  PRINCIPLES 

3.  To  affiliate  national  and  international  unions  with  this  Federation  and  to 
establish  such  unions;  to  form  organizing  committees  and  directly  affiliated  local 
unions  and  to  secure  their  affiliation  to  appropriate  national  and  international 
unions  affiliated  with  or  chartered  by  the  Federation;  to  establish,  assist  and 
promote  state  and  local  central  bodies  composed  of  local  unions  of  all  affiliated 
organizations  and  directly  affiliated  local  unions;  and  to  establish  and  assist  trade 
departments  composed  of  affiliated  national  and  international  unions  and  organ- 
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izing  committees. 

5.  To  secure  legislation  which  that  will  safeguard  and  promote  the  principle  of 
free  collective  bargaining,  the  rights  of  workers,  farmers  and  consumers,  and  the 
security  and  welfare  of  all  the  people  and  to  oppose  legislation  inimical  to  these 
objectives. 

8.  To  preserve  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  each  affiliated  union  in  the 
organization  to  the  end  that  each  affiliate  nhall  by  fostering  respect  for  the 
established  bargaining  and  work  relationships  of  every  other  affiliate  and  provid- 
ing that  each  affiliate  shall  refrain  from  raiding  the  established  bargaining  and  work 
relationships  of  any  other  affiliate  and,  at  the  same  time.. 

9.  To  encourage  the  elimination  of  conflicting  and  duplicating  organizations 
and  jurisdictions  through  the  process  of  voluntary  agreement  or  voluntary  merger 
in  consultation  with  the  appropriate  officials  of  the  Federation,  to  preserve,  subject 
to  the  foregoing,  the  organizing  jurisdiction  of  each  affiliate. 

^10.  To  aid  and  encourage  the  sale  and  use  of  union-made  good  a  products  and 
union-supplied  services  through  the  use  of  the  union  label  and  other  symbols  and 
by  other  means.t 

1 1.  To  promote  tbe  labor's  print  and  broadcast  media  press  and  other  means 
of  communications  in  order  to  foster  worker  furthering  the  education  and 
public  awareness  and  support  of  the  labor  movement. 

ARTICLE  III,  AFFILIATES 

Section  1 .  The  Federation  shall  be  composed  of:  ( 1 )  national  and  international 
unions  which  are  affiliated  with,  but  are  not  subordinate  to,  or  subject  to  the  general 
direction  and  control  of,  the  Federation;  and  (2)  the  following  categories  of 
organizations  which  are  subordinate  bodies  of  the  AFL-CIO  subject  to  the  kind 
and  degree  of  Federation  direction  and  control  provided  for  in  this  Constitution: 
(a)  organizing  committees;  (b)  directly  affiliated  local  unions  (such  aa  Local  Trade 
Unions,  Federal  Labor  Unions,  and  Local  Industrial  Unions)  and  national  councils 
thereof;  (c)  state  and  local  central  bodies  (such  as  State  and  Territorial  Federations. 
City  Central  Labor  Unions  and  Industrial  Union  Councils);  and  (d)  trade  and 
industrial  departments. 

Sec.  3.  ftt)  Every  affiliate  that  operated  at  the  time  of  the  merger  between  the 
AFL  and  the  CIO  with  a  charter  or  certificate  of  affiliation  issued  by  either 
federation  has,  by  virtue  of  the  merger,  been  conferred  with  a  charter  or  certificate 
of  affiliation  from  the  AFL-CIO  and  become  subject  to  this  Constitution  and  the 
AFL-CIO's  rules  and  regulations. 

fb)Sec.  4.  The  Executive  Council  may  issue  additional  charters  or  certificates 
of  affiliation  to  other  organizations  desiring  to  affiliate  with  this  Federation.  This 
power  may  be  delegated  to  the  President.  Charters  or  certificates  of  affiliation  shall 
not  be  issued  to  national  or  international  unions,  organizing  committees,  or  directly 
affiliated  local  unions  in  conflict  with  the  jurisdiction  of  affiliated  national  or 
international  unions,  except  with  the  written  consent  of  such  unions,  and  shall  be 
based  upon  a  strict  recognition  that  both  craft  and  industrial  unions  are  equal  and 
necessary  as  methods  of  trade  union  organization,  and  that  each  affiliated  national 
and  international  union  is  entitled  to  have  its  autonomy,  integrity  and  jurisdiction 
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protected  and  preserved. 

Sec.  6.  No  organization  whose  affiliation  with  this  Federation  has  been 
suspended  or  whose  charter  has  been  revoked,  and  no  affiliate  or  subordinate 
body  of  such  an  organization,  shall,  while  unaffiliated,  be  allowed  repre- 
sentation or  recognition  in  the  AFL-CIO,  in  any  subordinate  body  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  or  in  any  national  or  international  union  or  organizing  committee 
affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO.  Any  affiliate  violating  this  section  shall  be 
subject  to  suspension  from  the  AFL-CIO. 

Sec.  5-7.  No  organization  officered,  controlled  or  dominated  by  persons  whose 
policies  and  activities  are  consistently  directed  toward  the  achievement  of  the 
program  or  purposes  of  authoritarianism,  totalitarianism,  terrorism  and  other  forces 
that  suppress  individual  liberties  and  freedom  of  association  shall  be  pennitted  as 
an  affiliate  of  this  the  Federation  or  any  of  its  state  or  local  central  bodies. 

ARTICLE  IV,  CONVENTION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Special  conventions  may  be  called  by  direction  of  a  regular  conven- 
tion, by  order  of  the  Executive  Council,  or  on  request  of  national  and  international 
unions  representing  a  majority  of  the  total  membership  of  the  Federation,  as 
evidenced  by  the  re-cord:*  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer  to  the  last  calculated  for 
purposes  of  representation  at  the  previous  convention. 

(b)  In  the  event  a  special  convention  has  been  called  all  affiliated  organizations 
shall  be  given  at  least  30  days'  notice,  together  with  a  statement  of  the  particular 
subject  or  subjects  to  be  considered  at  such  convention. 

(c)  Representation  to  at  special  conventions  shall  be  on  the  same  basis  and 
subject  to  like  qualifications  and  procedures  governing  regular  conventions. 

(d)  A  special  convention  shall  be  clothed  with  like  authority  and  power 
conferred  upon  regular  conventions,  its  decisions  shall  be  equally  binding  and  it 
shall  be  governed  by  the  same  procedure  applicable  to  regular  conventions; 
however,  such  special  conventions  shall  be  limited  solely  to  the  subject  or  subjects 
specifically  and  definitely  indicated  in  the  call  for  such  special  convention. 

Sec.  4.(a)  Each  national  or  international  union  and  organizing  committee  shall 
be  entitled  to  the  number  of  delegates  indicated  in  the  following  scale: 


Less  than  4,000  members   1  delegate 

Over  4,000  members   2  delegates 

Over  8,000  members   3  delegates 

Over  12,000  members    4  delegates 

Over  25,000  members    5  delegates 

Over  50,000  members    6  delegates 

Over  75,000  members    7  delegates 

Over  125,000  members   8  delegates 

Over  175,000  members   9  delegates 


plus  one  additional  delegate  for  each  75,000  members  over  175,000. 
(b)  Each  directly  affiliated  local  union  and  each  national  trade  and  industrial 
department  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate.  Each  industrial  union  council  and  each 
state  or  local  central  body  shall  be  entitled  to  one  delegate.  Directly  affiliated  local 
unions,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  may  combine  with  other  such  unions 
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within  a  reasonable  distance  to  elect  a  single  delegate  to  represent  such  unions. 

Sec.  67.  No  organization  whose  affiliation  with  this  Federation  or  a  national  or 
international  union  or  organizing  committee  affiliated  with  this  Federation  has 
been  forfeited,  suspended  or  terminated,  and  no  affiliate  or  subordinate  body  of 
such  an  organization,  shall,  while  unaffiliated,  be  allowed  representation  or 
recognition  in  the  Federation,  or  in  any  subordinate  body  thereof  or  in  any  national 
or  international  union  or  organizing  committee  affiliated  with  this  Federation.  Any 
affiliate  violating  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  suspension  from  the  AFL-CIO. 
No  affiliate  which  that,  at  the  opening  date  of  the  convention,  is  in  arrears  to  the 
Federation  for  per  capita  tax  or  assessments  for  two  months  or  more  shall  be 
entitled  to  recognition  or  representation  in  the  convention. 

Sec.  78.  No  organization  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  unless  such  organi- 
zation has  applied  for  and  obtained  a  certificate  of  affiliation  at  least  one  month  30 
days  prior  to  the  convention,  and  no  person  shall  be  recognized  as  a  delegate  who 
is  not  a  member  in  good  standing  of  the  organization  he  or  she  is  selected  to 
represent. 

Sec.  &9.(a)  The  number  of  members  of  each  national  and  international  union-; 
and  organizing  committee  and  directly  affiliated  local  union  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  delegates  and  for  roll-call  votes,  and  the  number  of  members  of  each 
directly  affiliated  local  union  for  roll-call  votes,  at  the  convention  shall  be  the 
average  monthly  number  on  which  per  capita  tax  is  paid  for  the  24-month  period 
ending  June  30  of  the  year  the  convention  is  held. 

(b)  Where,  during  that  24-month  period,  two  affiliates  have  merged,  the  per 
capita  payments  made  by  the  two  affiliates  prior  to  the  merger  shall  be  used  in 
making  the  calculation  called  for  by  the  prior  sentence. 

(c)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  where  affiliation  has  occurred  during 
the  24-month  period,  the  average  shall  be  computed  from  the  month  of  affiliation, 
and  the  number  of  members  shall  be  deemed  to  be  one  twenty- fourth  of  such 
average  for  each  month  multiplied  by  the  number  of  months  for  which  per  capita 
tax  has  been  paid. 

(d)  Beginning  in  1987,  wWhere  affiliation  has  occurred  during  the  24-month 
period,  where,  prior  to  affiliation,  the  newly  chartered  affiliate  was  a  component 
part  of  another  affiliate,  and  unless  the  affected  affiliates  agree  to  a  different  division, 
for  the  period  prior  to  the  division  of  the  preexisting  affiliate  each  of  the  affiliates 
in  question  shall  be  credited  with  the  average  monthly  number  of  members  on  which 
the  preexisting  af  filiate  paid  per  capita  multiplied  by  a  fraction  whose  numerator  is 
the  number  of  members  on  which  the  affiliate  paid  per  capita  during  the  first  month 
after  the  preexisting  affiliate  divided,  and  whose  denominator  is  the  total  number  of 
members  on  which  both  affiliates  pay  per  capita  during  the  first  month  after  the 
division. 

(e)  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  prepare  for  the  use  of  the  convention  and 
submit  to  it  a  printed  list  showing  the  number  of  votes  and  the  number  of  delegates 
to  which  each  affiliate  is  entitled. 

Sec.  910.  The  President  shall  appoint,  in  consultation  with  the  Executive 
Council,  prior  to  the  opening  date  of  the  convention  and  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  convention,  such  committees  as  are  necessary  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the 
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convention.  Such  committees  may  meet  before  the  opening  date  of  the  convention 
and  shall  proceed  to  consider  all  resolutions,  constitutional  amendments, 
appeals,  petitions,  reports;  and  constitutional  amendments  memorials  submitted 
to  the  convention,  and  shall  report  thereon  on  them  to  the  convention. 

Sec.  +01 1.  (a)  All  resolutions,  constitutional  amendments,  appeals,  petitions, 
reports  and  memorials  and  appeals  to  be  considered  by  any  convention  of  the 
Federation  must  be  received  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  at  headquarters  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  30  days  immediately  preceding  the  opening  of  prior  to  the 
convention;  except  in  instances  where  such  matters  proposals  have  been  acted 
upon  and  approved  at  a  regular  convention  of  a  national  or  international  union,  ©f 
state  central  body;  or  national  trade  and  industrial  department  held  during  this 
30-day  period,  or  where  the  matters  appealed  from  have  occurred  during  this 
30-day  period,  in  which  event  such  proposals  or  appeals  shall  be  received  up  to 
the  opening  date  of  day  before  the  convention. 

(b)  All  resolutions,  constitutional  amendments,  appeals,  petitions,  reports 
and  memorials  and  appeals  received  or  submitted  after  the  times  stipulated  in 
subsection  (a)  above  or  during  the  convention  shall  be  referred  to  the  Executive 
Councils  fl'he  Executive  Council  shall  refer  all  such  proposal  or  proposals  to  the 
convention,  with  the  understanding  that  consideration  of  such  proposal  or  propos- 
als is  dependent  upon  the  which  shall  consider  them  only  upon  unanimous 
consent,  of  the  convention 

(c)  -Afty-of  ttAll  proposals  emanating  from  resolutions,  constitutional  amend- 
ments, appeals,  petitions,  reports  and  memorials  submitted  by  directly  affili- 
ated local  unions  shall  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Council  for  consideration  and 
disposition.  The  Executive  Council  shall  in  turn  advise  the  convention  of  the  its 
disposition  made  of  such  proposal  or  proposals. 

(d)  Proposals  emanating  from  All  resolutions,  constitutional  amendments, 
appeals,  petitions,  reports  and  memorials  submitted  by  a  state  central  bodiesy 
to  receive  consideration  of  a  convention  must  first  have  received  the  be  approved 
oftheat  its  previous  convention  of  the  state  central  body  involved,  or  at  a  meeting 
of  its  executive  board. 

(e)  In  the  case  of  All  resolutions,  constitutional  amendments,  appeals, 
petitions,  reports  and  memorials  submitted  by  a  local  central  bodiesy  tmy 
proposal  or  proposals  to  be  considered  must  h*ve  first  received  the  be  approvtded 
of  such  central  labor  body  at  a  its  regularly  constituted  delegate  meeting  of  such 
organization. 

(ef)  The  President  shall  classify  Eeach  timely  received  resolution,  constitu- 
tional amendment,  appeal,  petition,  report  and  memorial,  petition  or  appeal 
properly  received  for  consideration  by  the  convention,  as  soon  as  practical  after 
receipt  thereof,  shall  be  classified  by  the  President  as  to  its  nature,  contents  and 
subject  matter,  and  he  shall  referred  by  him  it  to  an  appropriate  committee:,  which 
The  committee  shall  make  u  report  thereon  on  the  proposal  to  the  convention 
prior  to  the  convention's  consideration  of  any  such  matter  by  the  conventionit. 

(g)  He  The  President  shall  cause  to  be  distributed  copies  of  all  timely  received 
ttieb  resolutions,  constitutional  amendments,  appeals,  petitions,  reports  and 
memorials  or  appeals  to  the  delegates  of  the  convention  at  the  opening  session 
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thereof  of  the  convention  or  as  soon  thereafter  afterward  as  is  practical,  but  before 
any  such  matters  arc  considered  by  the  convention  the  convention  considers 
them. 

(fh)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  of  and  (b)  of  this  section 
+9,  the  Executive  Council  may  present  resolutions,  constitutional  amendments, 
or  resolutions  appeals,  petitions,  reports  and  memorials  to  the  convention  at  any 
time  during  the  Convention  without  requiring  unanimous  consent  of  the  conven 

Sec.  +3-13.  Prior  to  the  opening  date  of  the  convention,  the  Executive  Council 
shall  meet  and  constitute  itself  or  a  subcommittee  as  the  Credentials  Committee 
for  the  convention.  Appeals  from  its  decisions  may  be  made  to  the  floor  of  the 
convention.  The  convention  shall  not  be  constituted  for  business  until  after  the 
Credentials  Committee  shall  have  examined  and  reported  on  credentials  of  all 
delegates  present  at  the  scheduled  time  on  at  the  opening  tkrte  session  of  the 
convention. 

Sec.  4415.  Fraternal  delegates  attending  conventions  of  the  Federation  shall  be 
entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  delegates  but  shall  not  be  entitled  to  vote. 

Sec.  4617.  One-fourth  of  the  delegates  seated  at  tmy  the  convention  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business. 

Sec.  4S19.  The  rules  and  order  of  business  governing  the  preceding  convention 
shall  be  enforced  from  the  opening  of  tmy  the  convention  of  the  Federation  until 
new  rules  have  been  adopted  by  action  of  the  convention. 

ARTICLE  V,  OFFICERS 

Section  1.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a  Secretary -Treasurer  and 
an  Executive  Vice  President,  who  shall  be  the  Executive  Officers,  and  51  Vice 
Presidents;  provided  that  between  C-conventions  the  Executive  Council  shall  have 
the  power,  in  the  event  of  an  affiliation  with  the  AFL-CIO  of  a  presently  unaffili- 
ated national  or  international  union,  after  taking  all  the  circumstances  into  account, 
to  create  an  additional  Vice  Presidency  pending  the  next  regular  election  of  Vice 
Presidents  and  to  select  an  individual  a  member  of  such  new  affiliate  to  fill  that 
position  from  the  time  of  the  Council's  action  until  that  until  the  next  regular 
election. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Beginning  in  1 997,  the  officers  shall  be  elected  at  every  other  regular 
convention  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

(b)  The  election  shall  be  conducted  by  written  ballot,  with  each  affiliate  having 
the  number  of  votes  to  which  it  is  entitled  on  a  roll-call  vote,  as  provided  in  Article 

Wt 

(c)  Nominations  shall  take  place  on  the  third  and  election  on  the  fourth  day  of 
the  Convention,  provided  that  the  time  of  the  nominations  and  election  may  be 
altered  by  the  delegates  at  the  first  day  of  the  Convention  by  majority  vote. 

(d)  The  Executive  Office  re  shall  be  elected  by  majority  vote.  In  the  event  that 
more  than  two  candidates  arc  nominated  for  President.  Secretary -Treasurer  or 
Executive  Vice  President,  and  no  one  candidate  receives  a  majority  of  the  votes 
cast,  all  except  the  two  candidates  receiving  the  highest  votes  shall  be  eliminated 
from  the  list  of  candidates  and  a  second  vote  taken. 
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(c)  The  Vice  Presidents  shall  bo  eteeted  by  plurality  vote,  and  the  5 1  candidates 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  elected.  In  the  event  of  u  tic  vote,  a 
second  vote  will  be  taken  only  among  the  candidates  whose  tie  prevented  the 
election  of  5 1  Vice  Presidents.  The  candidates  tor  Vice  President  shall  be  listed  on 
the  ballot  in  the  order  in  which  nominated.  Any  slate  for  vice  presidential 
candidates  presented  to  the  Convention  during  the  nomination  process  shall  devote 
no  fewer  than  1 9  positions  to  carrying  out  the  commitment  to  an  Executive  Council 
that  is  broadly  representative  of  the  diversity  of  the  membership  of  the  labor 
movement,  including  its  women  members  and  its  members  of  color.  Each  ballot 
must,  to  be  valid,  be  voted  for  5 1  candidates  for  Vice  President  and  must  cast  the 
full  voting  strength  of  the  delegate  or  affiliate  voting. 

(f)  The  ballot  shall  be  signed  by  the  delegate  voting  and  shall  show  the  affiliate 
and  the  voting  strength  of  the  delegate.  If  an  affiliate  votes  by  bloc,  the  ballot  shall 
be  signed  by  the  chairman  of  the  delegation  and  shall  show  the  affiliate  and  its 
voting  strength. 

(g)  Each  candidate  may  designate  an  observer  who  may  be  present  during  the 
tabulation  of  the  signed  ballots. 

(h)  The  results  of  the  election,  including  each  delegate's  vote,  shall  become  an 
official  part  of  the  convention  record. 

Sec.  4.  Each  officer  elected  at  the  convention  shall  lake  office  immediately  upon 
his  or  her  election  and  .shall  nerve  until  his  or  her  successor  is  elected. 

Sec.  5.  (a)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  either  the  President  or  the 
Secretary  Treasurer  by  reason  of  death,  resignation,  or  otherw  ise,  the  remaining 
Executive  Officer,  other  than  the  Executive  Vice  President,  shall  perform  the  duties 
of  the  vacant  office  until  a  successor  is  elected.  Such  executive  officer  shall  issue, 
within  10  days  of  the  date  of  the  vacancy,  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council,  upon  10  days'  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  successor  to  fill  the 
vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Executive  Vice  President  by  reason  of 
death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the 
Executive  Vice  President  until  a  successor  is  elected.  The  President  shall  issue,  within 
10  days  of  the  date  of  the  vacancy,  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  upon 
10  days'  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  successor  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the 
unexpired  term. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  simultaneous  vacancies  in  two  of  the  three  Executive  Offices, 
the  remaining  Executive  Officer  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  vacant  offices  until 
successors  are  elected.  The  remaining  Executive  Officer  shall  issue,  within  1 0  days 
of  the  date  of  the  vacancies,  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  upon 
10  days'  notice,  tor  the  purpose  of  electing  successors  to  fill  the  vacancies  for  the 
unexpired  terms. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  simultaneous  vacancies  in  all  three  Executive  Offices,  the 
senior  Vice  President  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  vacant  offices  until  successors 
arc  elected.  The  senior  Vice  President  shall  issue,  within  10  days  of  the  date  of  the 
vacancies,  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  upon  10  days'  notice,  for 
the  puipose  of  electing  successors  to  fill  the  vacancies  for  the  unexpired  terms. 

Sec.  6.  hi  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice  President  by  reason  of  death. 
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resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  Executive  Council  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  (he 
vacancy  by  majority  vote  of  all  its  members  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired 

Sec-7-3.  The  Executive  Officers  shall  maintain  Tthe  national  headquarters  of 
the  Federation  shall  be  maintained  by  the  Executive  Officers  at  Washington,  D.C. 

Sec.  95. (a)  The  President,  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  Executive  Vice  President 
of  the  Federation,  or  any  one  of  them,  after  having  served  five  years  as  an  Executive 
Officer  of  the  Federation  and  either  having  reached  age  65  or  having  served  in  any 
capacity  a  total  of  20  years  with  any  organization  affiliated  with  the  Federation,  and/or 
with  the  Federation,  shall,  upon  leaving  office,  have  the  title  of  President  Emeritus, 
Secretary-Treasurer  Emeritus  and  Executive  Vice  President  Emeritus  and  shall  render 
such  service  to  the  Federation  in  an  advisory  and  consultative  status  as  is  mutually 
agreed  to  by  the  Executive  Council  and  the  emeritus  officer. 

(b)  The  President  Emeritus,  Secretary-Treasurer  Emeritus  and  Executive  Vice 
President  Emeritus  shall,  in  consideration  of  their  active  service  prior  to  leaving 
office,  be  afforded  for  life  a  pension,  payable  weekly,  in  an  annual  amount  equal 
to  60  percent  of  either  the  highest  annual  salary  received  as  an  Executive  Officer 
or  thereafter  paid  to  the  corresponding  Executive  Officer  of  this  Federation, 
whichever  is  greater.  If,  after  attaining  eligibility  for  this  pension,  such  Executive 
Officer  shall  die,  either  before  or  after  receiving  such  pension,  the  Officer's  surviving 
spouse  shall  be  paid  an  annual  annuity  for  life,  payable  in  weekly  installments,  of  30 
percent  of  either  the  highest  salary  received  by  such  Executive  Officer,  as  an  Executive 
Officer,  or  thereafter  paid  to  the  corresponding  Executive  Officer  of  this  Federation, 
whichever  is  greater.  The  Executive  Council  is  authorized  and  directed  to  enter  into 
a  legal  and  binding  agreement  with  the  President,  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  with 
the  Executive  Vice  President  to  make  these  retirement  compensation  and  annuity 
benefits  payable  by  the  Federation  for  their  intended  duration  pursuant  to  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  this  Section.  The  Executive  Council  is  also  authorized  to  provide, 
after  such  benefits  become  non-forfeitable,  for  (ttl )  the  cash-out  of  a  portion  of  these 
retirement  compensation  and  annuity  benefits  (through  accelerated  payment  of  the 
present  value  thereof)  where  the  officer  will  be  subject  to  taxes  on  the  value  of 
benefits  not  yet  otherwise  payable,  and  (b2)  appropriate  arrangements,  including 
payment  by  the  Federation,  for  payment  of  employment  taxes  attributable  to  these 
retirement  compensation  and  annuity  benefits. 

ARTICLE  VI,  ELECTIONS 
Sec.  1.  (a)  Beginning  in  1997,  the  officers  shall  be  elected  at  every  other 
regular  convention  for  a  term  of  four  years. 

(b)  The  election  shall  be  conducted  by  written  ballot,  with  each  affiliate 
having  the  number  of  votes  to  which  it  is  entitled  on  a  roll-call  vote,  as  provided 
in  Article  IV. 

(c)  Nominations  shall  take  place  on  the  third  and  election  on  the  fourth  day 
of  the  convention,  provided  that  the  time  of  the  nominations  and  election  may 
be  altered  by  the  delegates  at  the  first  day  of  the  convention  by  majority  vote. 

(d)  The  Executive  Officers  shall  be  elected  by  majority  vote.  In  the  event 
that  more  than  two  candidates  are  nominated  for  President,  Secretary-Treas- 
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urer  or  Executive  Vice  President,  and  no  one  candidate  receives  a  majority 
of'the  votes  cast,  all  except  the  two  candidates  receiving  the  highest  votes  shall 
be  eliminated  from  the  list  of  candidates  and  a  second  vote  taken. 

(e)  The  Vice  Presidents  shall  be  elected  by  plurality  vote,  and  the  51 
candidates  receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  elected.  In  the  event 
of  a  tie  vote,  a  second  vote  shall  be  taken  only  among  the  candidates  whose  tie 
prevented  the  election  of  51  Vice  Presidents.  The  candidates  for  Vice  President 
shall  be  listed  on  the  ballot  in  the  order  in  which  nominated.  Any  slate  for  vice 
presidential  candidates  presented  to  the  Convention  during  the  nomination 
process  shall  devote  no  fewer  than  10  positions  to  carrying  out  the  commit- 
ment to  an  Executive  Council  that  is  broadly  representative  of  the  diversity 
of  the  membership  of  the  labor  movement,  including  its  women  members  and 
its  members  of  color.  Each  ballot  must,  to  be  valid,  be  voted  for  51  candidates 
for  Vice  President  and  must  cast  the  full  voting  strength  of  the  delegate  or 
affiliate  voting. 

(f)  The  ballot  shall  be  signed  by  the  delegate  voting  and  shall  show  the 
affiliate  and  the  voting  strength  of  the  delegate.  If  an  affiliate  votes  by  bloc, 
the  ballot  shall  be  signed  by  the  chair  of  the  delegation  and  shall  show  the 
affiliate  and  its  voting  strength. 

(g)  Each  candidate  may  designate  an  observer  who  may  be  present  during 
the  tabulation  of  the  signed  ballots. 

(h)  The  results  of  the  election,  including  each  delegate's  vote,  shall  become 
an  official  part  of  the  convention  record. 

Sec.  2.  Each  officer  elected  at  the  convention  shall  take  office  immediately 
upon  his  or  her  election  and  shall  serve  until  his  or  her  successor  is  elected. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  either  the  President 
or  the  Secretary-Treasurer  by  reason  of  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise, 
the  remaining  Executive  Officer,  other  than  the  Executive  Vice  President, 
shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  vacant  office  until  a  successor  is  elected. 
Such  Executive  Officer  shall  issue,  within  10  days  of  the  date  of  the 
vacancy,  a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council,  upon  10  days' 
notice,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  successor  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the 
unexpired  term. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Executive  Vice  President  by 
reason  of  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  Secretary-Treasurer  shall 
perform  the  duties  of  the  Executive  Vice  President  until  a  successor  is  elected. 
The  President  shall  issue,  within  10  days  of  the  date  of  the  vacancy,  a  call  for 
a  meeting  of'the  Executive  Council,  upon  10  days'  notice,  for  the  purpose  of 
electing  a  successor  to  fill  the  vacancy  for  the  unexpired  term. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  simultaneous  vacancies  in  two  of'the  three  Executive  Offices, 
the  remaining  Executive  Officer  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  vacant  offices 
until  successors  are  elected.  The  remaining  Executive  Officer  shall  issue,  within 
10  days  of'the  date  of  the  vacancies,  a  call  for  a  meeting  of'the  Executive  Council, 
upon  10  days'  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  successors  to  fill  the  vacancies 
for  the  unexpired  terms. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  simultaneous  vacancies  in  all  three  Executive  Offices, 
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the  senior  Vice  President  shall  perform  the  duties  of  the  vacant  offices  until 
successors  are  elected.  The  senior  Vice  President  shall  issue,  within  fO  days 
of'the  date  of'the  vacancies,  a  call  for  a  meeting  of'the  Executive  Council,  upon 
10  days'  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  successors  to  fill  the  vacancies  for 
the  unexpired  terms. 

Sec.  4.  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice  President  by  reason 
of  death,  resignation,  or  otherwise,  the  Executi  ve  Council  shall  have  the  power 
to  fill  the  vacancy  by  majority  vote  of  all  its  members  for  the  remainder  of'the 
unexpired  term. 

ARTICLE  DUTIES  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

Section  I.  The  President  shall  function  an  be  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
Federation.  He  shall  exercise  supervisttwe  of  the  affairs  of  the  Federation,  sign  all 
official  documents  and  preside  at  regular  and  special  conventions,  and  at  meetings 
of  the  Executive  Council;  and  the  General  Board.  He  shall  call  meetings  of  the 
Executive  Council  at  least  three  times  each  year. 

Sec.  3.  The  President  shall  have  special  responsibility  and  authority  to  oversee 
the  organizing  work  of  the  Federation  as  set  forth  in  Article  iXX,  Section  #9,  and 
to  provide  the  direction,  staff,  and  resources  necessary  to  conduct  such  activities. 

Sec.  4.  The  President  shall  receive  for  hin  .services  a  salary  of  $192,500  per 
annum,  payable  weekly.  The  Executive  Council  is  empowered  between  C-eonven- 
tions  to  make  such  increases  in  the  President's  annual  salary  as  the  Council 
determines  are  warranted.  Each  Rreport  of  the  Executive  Council  to  a  biennial 
regular  convention  shall  specify  any  action  taken  since  the  preceding  Rreport 
pursuant  to  this  provision  and  the  President's  annual  salary  as  adjusted  at  the  time 
of  the  ftreport. 

Sec.  5.  The  President  shall  direct  the  appointment,  tmd  compensation,  dircc- 
tioft,  supervision,  suspension  and  removal  of  organizers,  representatives,  agents 
and  employees  of  the  Federation  shall  be  under  the  direction  of  the  President. 

Sec.  6.  The  President  shall  make  a  report  ef  on  the  administration  of  his  office 
and  ef  the  affairs  of  the  Federation  to  the  convention  through  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Council. 

ARTICLE  ¥HVm,  DUTIES  OF  THE 
SECRETARY-TREASURER 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  be  in  charge  of  and  preserve  all  moneys, 
properties,  securities  and  other  evidences  of  investment,  books,  documents,  files 
and  effects  of  the  Federation,  which  shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  the  President  and  the  Executive  Council. 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  issue  the  call  for  and  act  as  secretary  at 
conventions,  and  shall  cause  the  proceedings  of  all  conventions  and  all  sessions  of 
the  Executive  Council  and  the  General  Board  to  be  recorded. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  national  and  international  union,  organizing 
committee,  eaeh  trade  and  industrial  department,  state  and  local  central  bod-iesy 
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and  each  directly  affiliated  local  union  to  furnish  the  Secretary-Treasurer  a  copy 
of  all  official  reports  issued  by  such  affiliates  or  organizations  together  them  with 
a  statement  of  their  membership  in  good  standing,  and  to  furnish  such  additional 
statistical  data  in  their  possession  relating  to  the  membership  as  may  be  called  for 
by  the  Secretary-Treasurer  of  this  Federation. 

Sec.  5.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  report  to  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
Federation  through  the  report  of  the  Executive  Council-. 

Sec.  6.  and  for  his  services  he  shall  receive  The  Secretary- Treasurer  shall 
receivea  salary  of  $165,000  per  annum,  payable  weekly.  The  Executive  Council 
is  empowered  between  ^conventions  to  make  such  increases  in  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer's  annual  salary  as  the  Council  determines  are  appropriate.  Each  ftreport 
of  the  Executive  Council  to  a  biennial  regular  convention  shall  specify  any  action 
taken  since  the  preceding  ftreport  pursuant  to  this  provision  and  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer's  annual  salary  as  adjusted  at  the  time  of  the  ftreport. 

Sec.-67.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  print  provide  annually  a  financial 
statement  of  the  Federation  and  forward  a  copy  thereof  to  all  affiliated  national  and 
international  unions,  organizing  committees,  directly  affiliated  local  unions  and 
state  and  local  central  bodies. 

Sec.  28.  The  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  be  required  to  provide  for  an  annual  audit 
of  all  books,  accounts,  records  and  financial  transactions  of  the  Federation  by  an 
independent  public  accountant.  Such  audits  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Executive 
Council  and  a  biennial  audit  shall  be  furnished  to  the  convention. 

ARTICLE  ¥H4IX,  DUTIES  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Sec.  2.  The  Executive  Vice  President  shall  receive  the  same  compensation  and 
benefits  as  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  including  any  increases  that  may  be  granted 
to  the  Secretary -Treasurer  by  the  Executive  Council  between  ^conventions.  Each 
ftreport  of  the  Executive  Council  to  a  biennial  regular  convention  shall  specify 
any  action  taken  since  the  preceding  ftreport  pursuant  to  this  provision  and  the 
Executive  Vice  President's  annual  salary  as  adjusted  at  the  time  of  the  ftreport. 

Sec.  3.  The  Executive  Vice  President  shall  report  on  the  administration  of  the 
office  to  the  C-convention  through  the  ftreport  of  the  Executive  Council. 

ARTICLE  «£X,  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

Sec.  3.  The  Executive  Council  shall  meet  upon  the  call  of  the  President  at  least 
three  times  within  each  year  at  a  time  and  place  designated  by  the  President. 

Sec.  4.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  constitute 
a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Council. 

Sec.  45.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tThe  Executive  Council  to  watch  shall  monitor 
legislative  measures  directly  affecting  the  interests  of  working  people,  and  to  shall 
initiate,  wherever  necessary,  such  legislative  action  as  the  convention  may  direct 
appropriate. 

Sec.  56.  The  Executive  Council  shall  prepare  and  present  to  the  each  regular 
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convention  in  printed  form  a  statement  a  report  of  all  matters  of  interest  to  the 
convention  and  of  the  activities  of  the  Federation  between  the  conventions. 

Sec.  67.  The  Executive  Council  shall  have  power  to  make  rules  to  govern 
matters  consistent  with  this  constitution  and  shall  report  accordingly  to  the 
Federation. 

Sec.  78.  (a)  It  is  a  basic  principle  of  this  Federation  that  it  must  be  and  remain 
free  from  any  and  all  corrupt  influences  and  from  the  undermining  efforts  of 
authoritarianism,  totalitarianism,  terrorism  and  other  forces  that  suppress  individ- 
ual liberties  and  freedom  of  association  and  oppose  the  basic  principles  of  our 
democracy  and  of  free  and  democratic  trade  unionism. 

(b)  The  Executive  Council,  when  requested  to  do  so  by  the  President  or  by  any 
other  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  shall  have  the  power  to  conduct  an 
investigation,  directly  or  through  an  appropriate  standing  or  special  committee 
appointed  by  the  President,  of  any  situation  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
any  affiliate  is  dominated,  controlled  or  substantially  influenced  in  the  conduct  of 
its  affairs  by  any  corrupt  influence,  or  that  the  policies  or  activities  of  any  affiliate 
are  consistently  directed  toward  the  achievement  of  the  program  or  purposes  of 
authoritarianism,  totalitarianism,  terrorism  and  other  forces  that  suppress  individ- 
ual liberties  and  freedom  of  association  and  oppose  the  basic  principles  of  free  and 
democratic  trade  unionism. 

(c)  Upon  the  completion  of  such  an  investigation,  including  a  hearing  if  requested, 
the  Executive  Council  shall  have  the  authority  to  make  recommendations  or  give 
directions  to  the  affiliate  involved  and  shall  have  further  authority,  upon  a  two-thirds 
vote,  to  suspend  any  affiliate  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of  this  section. 

(d)  Any  action  of  the  Executive  Council  under  this  section  may  be  appealed  to 
the  convention;  provided,  however,  that  such  action  shall  be  effective  when  taken 
and  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  pending  any  appeal. 

Sec.  #9.(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  Article  III,  Section  3fb}4,  the  Executive 
Council  shall  use  every  possible  means  to  assist  affiliated  unions  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  unorganized  and  to  organize  new  national  and  international  unions, 
organizing  committees,  and  directly  affiliated  local  unions. 

(b)  Until  such  time  as  it  is  feasible  to  form  a  new  national  or  international  union 
composed  of  directly  affiliated  local  unions  or  to  affiliate  such  unions  with  an 
existing  affiliated  national  or  international  union  within  whose  jurisdiction  they 
might  properly  come,  the  Executive  Council  may  group  such  directly  affiliated 
local  unions,  in  a  particular  craft  or  industry,  into  national  councils  or  organizing 
committees  which  shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  the  Execu- 
tive Council  and  the  President. 

Sec.  910.  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  Article  the  Executive  Council 
shall  recognize  that  both  craft  and  industrial  unions  are  appropriate,  equal  and 
necessary  as  methods  of  trade  union  organization,  and  that  all  workers,  whatever 
their  race,  color,  creed,  sex,  national  origin,  religion,  age,  disability  or  sexual 
orientation,  are  entitled  to  share  in  the  full  benefits  of  trade  union  organization. 

Sec.  10.  A  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Executive  Council  shall  constitute  u 
quorum  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  Council. 

Sec.  12.  The  Executive  Council  shall  have  the  further  power  to  refuse  to  seat 
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or  to  remove  from  office  any  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  or  to  remove  from 
office  :iny  officer,  who  is  found  by  the  Council,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  after  notice 
and  hearing,  to  be  ineligible  to  serve  under  the  provisions  of  Article  V,  Section 
+96.  Any  action  of  the  Executive  Council  under  this  section  may  be  appealed  to 
the  convention,  provided,  however,  that  such  action  shall  be  effective  when  taken 
and  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect  pending  any  appeal. 

Sec.  1 3.  In  any  case  in  which  an  affiliate  has  been  suspended  from  membership, 
in  the  Federation  by  the  convention,  or  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Executive 
Council  in  the  cases  set  forth  in  Section  ?S  of  this  Article,  and  in  which  it  is  shown 
that  the  cause  for  such  suspension  no  longer  exists,  the  Executive  Council  shall 
have  the  power,  upon  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  terminate  such  suspension. 

Sec.  16.  The  Executive  Council  shall  be  authorized  by  a  two-thirds  vote  to:  (i) 
adopt  an  ethical  practices  code  that  covers  the  executive  officers  and  employees 
of  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  state  and  local  central  bodies  and  to  establish  an 
appropriate  enforcement  system  and  appropriate  sanctions  for  violations  of  such 
code;  and  (ii)  require  trade  and  industrial  departments  and  national  and  interna- 
tional unions  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  to  adopt  and  enforce  within  their  own 
organizations  ethical  practices  codes  that  are  consistent  with  the  AFL-CIO  code 
and  to  establish  appropriate  sanctions  for  non-compliance  with  this  requirement. 
In  the  event  the  sanctions  provided  for  by  the  Executive  Council  include  suspen- 
sion from  the  AFL-CIO  or  from  AFL-CIO  office,  that  sanction  may  be  imposed 
only  on  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Council  after  an  appropriate  hearing. 

ARTICLE  XXI,  GENERAL  BOARD 

Section  1 .  The  General  Board  of  the  Federation  shall  consist  of  all  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Federation  and  the  president  or  other 
principal  officer  of  each  of  the  affiliated  national  or  international  unions,  and  the 
principal  officer  of  each  trade  and  industrial  department,  and  regional  repre- 
sentatives of  the  state  central  bodies  selected  on  a  regional  basis  determined  by 
the  Executive  Council  and  pursuant  to  a  selection  system  promulgated  by  the 
Council. 

Sec.  2.  The  General  Board  shall  meet  upon  the  call  of  the  President  of  the 
Federation  or  of-  the  Executive  Council. 

Sec.  3.  The  General  Board  shall  decide  all  policy  questions  referred  to  it  by  the 
Executive  Officers  or  by  the  Executive  Council. 

Sec.  4.  Questions  coming  before  the  General  Board  shall  be  decided  in 
accordance  with  the  applicable  provision  of  Section  1 7  of  Article  IV,  Section  18 
of  this  constitution  with  the  president  or  other  principal  officer  of  each  affiliated 
national  or  international  union  casting  the  votes  in  the  number  of  its  members, 
of  such  union,  the  president  or  other  principal  officer  of  each  department  casting 
the  one  vote  of  such  department,  and  the  regional  representatives  of  the  state  central 
bodies  casting  one  vote  each.  The  number  of  members  of  each  national  or 
international  union  on  a  roll-call  vote  of  the  General  Board  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
the  number  of  members  represented  at  the  last  preceding  convention,  except  in  the 
case  where  affiliation  has  occurred  subsequent  to  such  convention  or  within  a 
24-month  period  prior  to  and  including  the  second  month  preceding  such  conven- 
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tion.  In  such  cases  the  number  of  members  of  such  affiliate  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
one  twenty-fourth  of  the  average  membership  for  which  per  capita  tax  was  paid 
for  each  multiplied  by  the  number  of  months,  prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  General 
Board,  for  which  such  tax  was  paid. 

ARTICLE  X1XII,  TRADE  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
DEPARTMENTS 

Section  I.  The  Trade  and  Industrial  Departments  shall  be  subordinate  to  the 
Federation  and  shall  consist  of  the  following:  Building  and  Construction  Trades 
Department;  Food  and  Allied  Service  Trades  Department;  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment;  Maritime  Trades  Department;  Metal  Trades  Department;  Department  for 
Professional  Employees;  Public  Employee  Department;  Department  of  Transportation 
Trades  Department,  and  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  Department,  and  such  other 
departments  as  may  be  established  by  the  Executive  Council  or  the  convention.  Each 
department  is  to  manage  and  finance  its  own  affairs  and  may  establish  local  councils 
of  departments.  Affiliation  to  the  departments  in  the  Federation  shall  be  open  to  all 
appropriate  affiliated  national  and  international  unions  and  organizing  committees. 

Sec.  4.  The  fundamental  laws  and  procedure  of  each  department  are  to  conform 
to  and  be  administered  in  the  same  manner  as  the  laws  and  procedure  governing 
the  Federation.  No  department  or  local  council  of  the  same  shall  enact  laws,  rules 
or  regulations  in  conflict  with  the  laws  and  procedure  governing  the  Federation, 
and  in  the  event  of  change  of  laws,  rules,  regulations  and  procedures  of  the  latter, 
departments  and  local  councils  are  to  change  their  laws,  rules  and  regulations  to 
conform  thereto  to  them. 

Sec.  5.  Each  department  is  to  be  considered  an  official  method  of  the  Federation 
for  transacting  the  portion  of  its  business  indicated  by  the  name  of  the  department, 
in  consequence  of  which  affiliated  and  eligible  organizations  should  be  part  of  their 
respective  departments  and  should  comply  with  the  actions  and  decisions  of  such 
departments,  subject  to  appeal  therefrom  to  the  Executive  Council  and  the  conven- 
tions of  the  Federation.  An  organization  affiliated  with  one  or  more  departments 
shall  pay  per  capita  tax  to  each  such  department  upon  the  number  of  members 
whose  occupation  comes  under  such  department. 

Sec.  7.  The  chief  executive  officer  of  each  department  shall  be  present  at  all 
regular  meetings  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Federation. 

ARTICLE  XttXIII,  COMMITTEES  AND  STAFF 
DEPARTMENTS 

Sec.  3.  The  Committees  and  staff  departments  shall  have  adequate  staff  which 
shall  be  under  the  general  direction  of  the  President  of  the  Federation. 

ARTICLE  Xftt  XIV,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  CENTRAL 
BODIES 

Sec.  3.  The  Executive  Council  of  the  Federation  shall  issue  rules  governing  the 
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conduct,  activities,  affairs,  finances  and  property  of  state  and  local  central  labor 
bodies  and  providing  procedures  for  the  discipline,  including  suspension,  trustee- 
ship and  expulsion;  of  such  bodies  or  suspension  or  expulsion  of  their  officers. 
Such  rules  shall  define  the  powers  of  the  President,  or  his  designee,  with  respect 
to  disciplinary  action  against  state  and  local  central  labor  bodiesr-of  and  their 
officers.  They  shall  provide  for  notice  and  hearing  in  all  cases  in  which  such  action 
is  taken,  but  shall  permit  emergency  action  (including  the  authority  to  suspend 
officers  and  establish  a  trusteeship  over  such  central  labor  bodies  and  their 
property)  prior  to  hearing  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  the  interests  of  the 
Federation  so  require.  The  rules  shall  further  provide  for  appeals  to  the  Appeals 
Committee  of  the  Executive  Council,  composed  of  five  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
AFL  CIO  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  AFL-CIO  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Council  and  shall  also  provide  that  decisions  appealed  from  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect  pending  tmy  such  appeal. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  dissolution,  suspension  or  revocation  of  the  charter  or 
trusteeship  over  of  any  state  or  local  central  body,  all  funds  and  property  of  any 
character  shall  revert  to  the  Federation,  to  be  held  which  to  the  extent  appropriate 
shall  hold  such  funds  and  property  in  trust  until  such  time  that  the  suspended  or 
defunct  organization  may  be  reorganized  and  be  able  to  confine  its  activities  and 
actions  to  conform  with  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  the  Federation.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  a  state  or  local  central  body  which  that  has  been 
dissolved  or  whose  charter  has  been  suspended  or  revoked,  or  wmeh  that  has  been 
placed  under  trusteeship  under  Section  3  of  thin  Article,  to  deliver  all  funds  and 
property  to  the  President  of  the  Federation  or  his  designated  representative.  In  the 
event  of  a  failure  or  refusal  to  so  deliver  such  funds  and  property,  all  expenses 
incurred  by  the  Federation  in  recovering  such  funds  and  property  shall  be  a  lawful 
charge  upon  the  funds  and  property  involved  and,  on  recovery  thereof,  the 
Federation  shall  reimbursed  itself  to  the  Federation  from  the  funds  and  property 
recovered. 

ARTICLE  X4¥XV,  LOCAL  UNIONS  DIRECTLY 
AFFILIATED  LOCAL  UNIONS,  ORGANIZING 
COMMITTEES  AND  NATIONAL  COUNCILS 

Sec.  2.  The  Executive  Council  of  the  Federation  shall  issue  rules  governing  the 
conduct,  activities,  affairs,  finances  and  property  of  organizing  committees, 
national  councils,  and  directly  affiliated  local  unions,  and  governing  the  suspen- 
sion, trusteeship  or  expulsion  and  tennination  of  such  organizations.  Such  rules 
shall  define  the  powers  of  the  President,  or  his  designee,  with  respect  to  disciplinary 
action  against  such  organizations  m  and  their  officers.  They  shall  provide  for 
notice  and  hearing  in  all  cases  in  which  such  action  is  taken  with  respect  to  directly 
affiliated  local  unions,  but  shall  permit  emergency  action  (including  the  authority  to 
suspend  officers  and  establish  a  trusteeship  over  such  local  unions  and  their  property) 
prior  to  hearing  where  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  the  interests  of  the  Federation  so 
require.  The  rules  shall  further  provide  for  appeals  to  the  Appeals  Committee  of  the 
Executive  Council,  composed  of  five  Vice  Presidents  of  the  AFL-CIO  appointed 
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by  the  President  of  the  AFL-CIO  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council  and 
shall  also  provide  that  decisions  appealed  from  shall  remain  in  full  force  and  effect 
pending  t«y  such  appeals. 

Sec.  3.  Upon  the  dissolution,  suspension  or  revocation  of  the  charter  or 
trusteeship  of  any  such  organizations,  all  funds  and  property  of  any  character  shall 
revert  to  the  Federation,  which  shall  to  the  extent  appropriate  shall  hold  such  funds 
and  property  in  trust  until  such  time  that  the  suspended  or  defunct  organization 
may  be  reorganized  and  be  able  to  confine  its  activities  and  actions  to  conform 
with  the  constitution  and  laws  of  thts  the  Federation.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
officers  of  any  such  organization  which  that  has  been  dissolved  or  whose  charter 
has  been  suspended  or  revoked,  or  that  has  been  placed  under  trusteeship,  to 
deliver  all  funds  and  property  to  the  President  of  the  Federation  or  his  or  her 
designated  representative.  In  the  event  of  a  failure  or  refusal  to  so  deliver  such 
funds  and  property,  all  expenses  incurred  by  the  Federation  in  recovering  such 
funds  and  property  shall  be  a  lawful  charge  upon  the  funds  and  property  involved 
and,  on  recovery  thereof,  reimbursed  to  the  Federation  shall  reimburse  itself 
from  the  funds  and  property  recovered. 

Sec.  34.(a )  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  tThe  Executive  Council  to  shall  combine  directly 
affiliated  local  unions  in  related  fields  into  national  or  international  unions,  organizing 
committees  or  national  councils  when  such  action  appears  to  be  is  appropriate.  Any 
directly  affiliated  local  union  directly  affiliated  to  the  Federation  or  a  group  of  such 
local  unions  may  request  the  Executive  Council  to  authorize  such  combination. 

(b)  When  directly  affiliated  local  unions  are  grouped  into  an  organizing 
committee,  they  shall  become  locals  of  the  organizing  committee.  The  organizing 
committee  shall  have  the  same  status  as  a  national  or  international  union  under  this 
constitution  except  that  it  shall  be  under  the  direct  supervision  and  control  of  this 
the  Federation,  as  provided  herein. 

(c)  When  directly  affiliated  local  unions  are  grouped  into  a  national  council, 
they  shall  remain  local  unions  directly  affiliated  with  this  the  Federation. 

Sec.  4.  The  per  capita  payment  to  the  Federation  by  local  unions  directly 
affiliated  to  it  shall  be  determined  by  the  Executive  Council  and  shall  not  be  lcs3 
than  $5.00  per  month. 


ARTICLE  X¥XVI,  PER  CAPITA  TAX£S  AND 
ASSESSMENTS 

Sec.  54.  Directly  affiliated  local  unions  shall  pay  on  or  before  the  fifteenth  day 
of  each  month,  for  the  preceding  month,  a  per  capita  tax  established  by  the 
Executive  Council  of  not  less  than  $5.00  per  member  per  month,  as  provided  for 
in  the  rules  governing  the  organization  and  activities  of  such  directly  affiliated  local 
unions.  Each  directly  affiliated  local  union  shall  also  pay  to  the  Federation  a 
portion,  to  be  fixed  established  by  the  Executive  Council,  of  the  initiation  fee 
received  by  such  union  from  its  members,  but  such  payment  to  the  Federation  shall 
in  no  case  shall  be  less  than  $5.00  per  member. 

Sec.  ?6.  Any  affiliated  organization  which  that  does  not  pay  its  per  capita  tax 
on  or  before  the  fifteenth  of  each  month,  and  assessment  or  assessments  when  due 
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and  payable,  shall  be  notified  of  that  fact  by  the  Secretary-Treasurer-of-the 
Federation.  Any  affiliated  organization  that  is  three  months  in  arrears  in  payment 
of  per  capita  tax  or  assessments  automatically  becomes  shall  be  suspended 
automatically  from  membership  in  the  Federation  and  can  be  reinstated  only  after 
such  arrearages  are  paid  in  full. 

Sec.  44)8.  The  Executive  Council  may  exonerate  any  national  or  international 
union,  organizing  committee  and  directly  affiliated  local  union  from  the  payment 
of  per  capita  tax  or  assessments  due  to  the  Federation  for  any  month  upon  a  proper 
showing  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Executive  Council,  good  cause  therefor  exists. 
Exonerated  members  affiliates  shall  be  regarded,  for  the  purposes  of  this  consti- 
tution, as  paid-up  members  affiliates  for  the  period  of  exoneration. 

ARTICLE  XX,  SETTLEMENT  OF  INTERNAL  DISPUTES 

Sec.  3.(a)  Each  affiliate  shall  respect  the  established  work  relationship  of  every 
other  affiliate.  For  purposes  of  this  Article,  an  "established  work  relationship"  shall 
be  deemed  to  exist  as  to  any  work  of  the  kind  which  the  members  of  an  organization 
have  customarily  performed  at  a  particular  plant  or  worksite,  whether  their 
employer  is  the  plant  operator,  a  contractor,  or  other  employer.  No  affiliate  shall 
by  agreement  or  collusion  with  any  employer  or  by  the  exercise  of  economic 
pressure  seek  to  obtain  work  for  its  members  as  to  which  an  established  work 
relationship  exists  with  any  other  affiliate,  except  with  the  consent  of  such  affiliate. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to  work  in  the  railroad  industry. 

Sec.  7.  The  President  shall  establish  procedural  rules  for  the  handling  of 
complaints  under  this  Article  so  that  all  affiliates  involved  in  or  affected  by  a 
dispute  will  have  notice  thereof,  of  them,  will  have  an  opportunity  for  the  voluntary 
settlement  of  the  dispute,  and,  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  reach  a  voluntary 
settlement,  will  have  a  full  and  fair  hearing  before  an  Impartial  Umpire.  The  rules 
shall  be  such  as  to  ensure  a  speedy  and  early  disposition  of  all  complaints  arising 
under  this  Article. 

Sec.  8.  The  President  shall  appoint  a  permanent  mediator  or  mediators  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  labor  movement  and  with  an  ability  to  assist  parties  to  disputes 
to  resolve  their  differences  amicably.  Any  affiliate  which  that  claims  that  another 
affiliate  has  violated  this  Article  may,  by  its  principal  officer,  file  a  complaint  with 
the  President.  Upon  receipt  of  such  complaint  the  President  shall  designate  the 
mediator  and  direct  that  all  affiliates  involved  or  affected  meet  with  such  mediator 
in  an  effort  to  effect  a  settlement.  The  mediator's  terms  of  employment  shall  be 
established  by  the  President  with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Council. 

Sec.  10.  The  Impartial  Umpire  shall  make  a  detemiination,  after  hearings,  based 
upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  this  Article.  He  shall  make  such  detemiination  within 
a  time  specified  by  the  President,  unless  an  extension  of  time  is  agreed  to  by  the  parties. 
The  President  shall  transmit  copies  of  the  detemiination  to  all  affiliates  involved.  He 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  request  any  affiliate  which  that  the  Impartial  Umpire  has  found 
to  be  in  violation  of  this  Article  to  inform  him  as  to  what  steps  it  intends  to  take  to 
comply  with  such  determination.  Any  response  received,  or  the  fact  that  no  response 
has  been  received  within  a  time  fixed  by  the  President,  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
other  parties  to  the  dispute. 
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Sec.  12.  If  no  appeal  is  filed  from  a  determination  of  the  Umpire  within  five 
days  as  provided  below,  the  determination  shall  automatically  go  into  full  force 
and  effect.  Any  affiliate  which  that  is  adversely  affected  by  a  determination  of  the 
Umpire,  and  which  that  contends  that  the  determination  is  not  compatible  with 
this  constitution,  or  not  supported  by  facts,  or  is  otherwise  arbitrary  or  capricious, 
may  file  an  appeal  with  the  President  within  five  days  after  it  receives  the  Umpire's 
determination.  Any  such  appeal  shall  be  referred  by  the  President  to  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Executive  Council. 

Sec.  1 5.  Immediately  upon  the  issuance  of  such  notification,  the  following  shall 
apply: 

(1)  The  non-complying  affiliate  shall  not  be  entitled  to  file  any  complaint  or 
appear  in  a  complaining  capacity  in  any  proceeding  under  this  Article  until  such 
non-compliance  is  remedied  or  excused  us  provided  in  Section  16; .... 

Sec.  16.  Any  affiliate  which  that  has  been  found  to  be  in  non-compliance  and 
which  that  has  been  deprived  of  its  rights  under  this  Article  may  apply  for 
restoration  of  such  rights.  Notice  of  such  application  shall  be  given  to  all  of  the 
affiliates  involved  in  the  determination  or  determinations  as  to  which  there  is 
non-compliance.  If  such  affiliates  consent,  the  President  shall  be  authorized  to 
restore  the  rights  of  the  non-complying  affiliate  after  it  states  its  intention  in  writing 
to  comply  thenceforth  with  the  provisions  of  this  Article.  If  any  affiliate  involved 
in  the  cases  of  non-compliance  opposes  the  application,  the  rights  of  the  non-com- 
plying affiliate  shall  be  restored  only  under  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  The  non-complying  affiliate  states  its  intention,  in  writing,  to  comply 
thence  tort  h  with  the  provisions  of  this  Article;  

Sec.  1 7.  Any  affiliate  which  that  claims  justification  under  Section  4  for  action 
which  that  would,  in  the  absence  of  such  justification,  violate  the  provisions  of 
this  Article  shall  process  its  claim,  prior  to  taking  action,  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Section.  Such  claim  shall  set  forth  the  basis  upon  which  the  claim  is  made  and 
the  action  which  that  the  affiliate  proposes  to  take.  The  claim  shall  thereafter  be 
processed  as  provided  in  this  Article  except  that  the  determination  as  to  whether 
the  facts  justify  the  proposed  action  shall  not  be  made  by  the  Impartial  Umpire. 
The  Impartial  Umpire  shall  determine  whether  the  proposed  action  would  violate 
the  provisions  of  this  Article  in  the  absence  of  justification,  shall  find  the  facts  with 
respect  to  the  claim  of  the  justification,  and  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Executive 
Council.  The  Executive  Council  shall  determine  on  the  report  of  the  Impartial 
Umpire  whether  the  proposed  action  would  violate  the  provisions  of  this  Article 
in  the  absence  of  justification;  and,  if  tt  the  Council  concludes  by  majority  vote 
that  the  proposed  action  would  so  violate  it,  the  Council  shall  find  such  justifica- 
tion only  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  its  membership  of  the  Council. 

Sec.  19.  Where  a  dispute  between  affiliates  subject  to  resolution  under  this  Article 
is  also  covered  by  a  written  agreement  between  all  of  the  affiliates  involved  in  or 
affected  by  the  dispute,  the  provisions  of  such  agreement  shall  be  complied  with  prior 
to  the  invocation  of  the  procedures  provided  in  this  Article.  If  such  agreement  provides 
for  final  and  binding  arbitration,  and  an  affiliate  party  to  such  agreement  claims  that 
another  such  affiliate  has  not  complied  with  a  decision  under  that  agreement,  it  may 
file  a  complaint  under  the  provisions  of  Section  14  of  this  Article  and  the  procedures 
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provided  in  this  Article  in  the  case  of  non-compliance  shall  be  applicable.  Where 
a  dispute  between  affiliates  subject  to  resolution  under  this  Article  is  also  covered 
by  a  written  agreement  between  affiliates  but  involves  or  affects  an  affiliate  not  a 
party  to  such  an  agreement,  the  affiliate  not  a  party  to  such  agreement  may  invoke 
the  procedures  provided  in  this  Article  for  the  settlement  and  determination  of  such 
dispute. 

Sec.  20.  The  provisions  of  this  Article  with  respect  to  the  settlement  and  detenni- 
nation  of  disputes  of  the  nature  described  in  this  Article  shall  constitute  the  sole  and 
exclusive  method  for  settlement  and  detennination  of  such  dispute,  and  the  provisions 
of  this  Article  with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of  such  settlements  and  determinations 
shall  constitute  the  sole  and  exclusive  method  for  such  enforcement.  No  affiliate  shall 
resort  to  court  or  other  legal  proceedings  to  settle  or  detennine  any  disputes  of  the 
nature  described  in  this  Article  or  to  enforce  any  settlement  or  detennination  reached 
hereunder  under  this  Article. 

ARTICLE  XXI,  ORGANIZING  RESPONSIBILITY 
PROCEDURES 

Sec.  2.  Any  AFL-CIO  affiliate  that  is  actively  engaged  in  organizing  a  group 
of  employees  and  seeking  to  become  their  exclusive  representative  may  invoke 
this  Procedure  to  seek  a  determination  affirming  its  ability  to  do  so  without  being 
subject  to  ongoing  competition  by  any  other  AFL-CIO  affiliate.  All  affiliates  whteb 
that  have  taken  steps  or  which  that  there  is  a  reason  to  believe  are  about  to  take 
steps  to  organize  the  same  group  of  employees  shall  be  notified  of  the  commence- 
ment of  the  proceeding. 

Sec.  67.  Where  all  the  affiliates  who  are  organizing  or  taking  steps  to  organize 
a  particular  employee  group  are  parties  to  a  written  agreement  providing  for  the 
resolution  of  organizing  responsibilities,  the  provisions  of  such  agreement  shall  be 
complied  with  prior  to  invoking  this  Procedure.  If  such  agreement  provides  for 
final  and  binding  arbitration  and  an  affiliate  which  is  a  party  to  such  agreement 
claims  that  another  such  affiliate  has  not  complied  with  a  decision  under  that 
agreement,  the  aggrieved  affiliate  may  file  a  complaint  under  paragraph  Section  5 
of  this  Procedure  and  the  procedures  provided  there  in  the  cane  of  non-compliance 
shall  be  applicable  Article. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  2         Providing  for 

Affiliates  to  Send 
Alternate  Delegates  to  Conventions 

HOFFA:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  2,  titled  "Providing  for 
Affiliates  to  Send  Alternate  Delegates  to  Conventions,"  has  been  approved  by  the 
Executive  Council  for  recommendation  to  the  convention.  It  can  be  found  on  page 
2 1  of  the  Constitutional  Amendments  booklet. 

This  amendment  codifies  the  federation's  long-standing  practice  of  permitting 
affiliates  to  register  and  send  alternate  delegates  to  conventions.  Under  the  current 
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practice — and  under  the  amendment — alternate  delegates  would  have  no  voice, 
vote  or  other  standing  at  the  convention  but  would  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
proceedings  as  guests.  An  alternate  could  not  participate  in  convention  business 
unless  he  or  she  replaced  a  delegate. 

Allowing  for  alternate  delegates  benefits  the  federation  and  all  of  its  affiliated 
unions  by  providing  for  fuller  representation  and  participation  at  convention,  the 
federation's  supreme  governing  body.  It  makes  sense  to  include  this  practice  in  the 
Constitution  to  ensure  its  continued  use  in  the  future. 

The  committee  recommends  that  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  2 
be  adopted,  and  I  so  move. 

DORITY:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  2. 
Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

DORITY:  Is  there  discussion  on  the  motion?  Seeing  none,  all  those  in  favor  of 
the  motion,  signify  by  saying  aye.  Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  so  ordered.  (Applause) 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Providing  for  Affiliates  to  Send 
Alternate  Delegates  to  Conventions 

Historically,  the  AFL-CIO  has  permitted  affiliates  to  register  and  send  to 
conventions  alternate  delegates  who  have  no  voice,  vote  or  other  standing  at  the 
convention,  but  who  are  permitted  to  attend  the  proceedings  as  guests  unless  and 
until  they  replace  a  regular  delegate.  The  Constitution,  however,  makes  no 
provision  for  alternate  delegates. 

In  order  to  conform  with  this  established  and  beneficial  past  practice,  and  to 
remove  any  doubt  as  to  an  affiliate's  right  to  maintain  its  full  delegate  entitlement 
in  the  event  a  regular  delegate  is  unable  to  serve,  the  amendment  would  formally 
recognize  an  affiliate's  right  to  select  alternate  delegates  and  register  them  with 
the  Secretary-Treasurer.  An  alternate  delegate  would  be  subject  to  the  same 
eligibility  requirements  as  a  delegate,  namely,  he  or  she  must  be  a  member  in  good 
standing  of  the  organization  he  or  she  represents,  under  Article  TV,  Section  7. 
And,  the  alternate  could  not  participate  in  convention  business  unless  he  or  she 
replaced  a  delegate. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  that  the  following  new  Section  5  be 
added  to  Article  IV,  and  that  subsequent  sections  be  renumbered  accordingly: 

ARTICLE  IV 

Sec.  5.  Each  national  or  international  union,  organizing  committee, 
directly  affiliated  local  union,  state  and  local  central  body  and  trade  and 
industrial  department  shall  be  entitled  to  alternate  delegates.  Such  alternate 
delegates  shall  meet  the  same  eligibility  requirements  as  apply  to  delegates, 
and  they  shall  be  elected  or  otherwise  designated,  and  their  names  submitted 
to  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  by  the  same  dates  as  tor  delegates.  An  alternate 
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delegate  shall  have  no  voice,  vote  or  other  standing  at  any  convention  unless 
and  until  he  or  she  replaces  a  delegate. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  3  Clarifying 

the  Deadline  for  Submission 
of  Delegate  Credentials  and  Allowing  for 
Their  Late  Submission  for  Good  Cause 

HOFFA:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  3,  titled  "Clarifying  the 
Deadline  for  Submission  of  Delegate  Credentials  and  Allowing  for  Their  Late 
Submission  for  Good  Cause,"  has  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Council  for 
recommendation  to  the  convention.  It  can  be  found  on  page  23  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendments  booklet. 

This  amendment  would  codify  the  historical  practice  of  the  Credentials  Com- 
mittee to  accept  late  credentials  on  a  showing  of  good  cause.  And  the  amendment 
would  clarify  the  deadline  on  affiliates  for  notifying  the  secretary-treasurer  of 
delegates  and  submitting  their  credentials. 

The  committee  recommends  that  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  3 
be  adopted,  and  I  so  move. 

DORITY:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  3. 
Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

DORITY:  Is  there  discussion  on  the  motion?  Seeing  none.  I  will  call  the  question. 
All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion,  signify  by  saying  aye.  Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  so  ordered.  (Applause) 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Clarifying  the  Deadline  for  Submission  of  Delegate 
Credentials  and  Allowing  for  Their 
Late  Submission  for  Good  Cause 

Article  IV,  Sections  5 and  11  require  affiliates  to  notify  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  names  of  their  delegates  immediately  after  their  selection,  and  to  submit 
their  credentials  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer  no  later  than  20  days  before  the 
convention.  The  amendment  would  clarify  some  current  ambiguity  regarding  the 
relative  timing  of  these  events,  by  stating  explicitly  that  the  20-day  deadline  applies 
to  both  the  notification  and  the  submission  of  credentials  to  the  AFL-CIO. 

Also,  the  Credentials  Committee  historically  has  accepted  late  credentials  on 
a  showing  of  good  cause,  but  the  Constitution  does  not  by  its  terms  now  permit 
that  practice.  The  amendment  would  expressly  recognize  this  exception  from  the 
20-day  credentials  submission  deadline. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  clarify  and  simplify  the  language  of  these  two 
sections  and  renumber  them  to  conform  with  other  proposed  amendments. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  the  following  amendments: 
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ARTICLE  IV,  CONVENTION 


Sec.  §6.  Delegates  to  a  regular  convention  of  the  Federation  shall  be  elected  or 
otherwise  designated  by  the  affiliate  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  convention,  except 
in  cases  in  which  the  convention  of  the  affiliate  meets  within  this  30-day  period. 
The  names  of  the  delegates  shall  be  forwarded  submitted  to  the  Secretary -Treas- 
urer ofthe+edefatioft  immediately  after  their  selection,  and  in  no  event  later  than 
20  days  prior  to  the  convention. 

Sec.  4+12.  Not  less  than  60  days  prior  to  the  opening  of  each  regular  convention, 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  shall  furnish  each  affiliate  with  credential  blanks  in  dupli- 
cate, which  must  be  attested  as  required  on  the  blanks.  The  duplicate  shall  be  retained 
by  the  delegate,  and  the  original  sent  to  the  Secretary-Treasurer.  Subject  to  the 
provisions  of  Section  56  of  this  Article,  no  credentials  shall  be  accepted  later  than 
20  days  prior  to  the  opening  date  of  the  convention  except  for  good  cause. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  4        Clarifying  the 

Methods  of  Voting 
Available  to  Convention  Delegates 

HOFFA:  Proposed  Amendment  No.  4,  titled  "Clarifying  the  Methods  of  Voting 
Available  to  Convention  Delegates,"  has  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Council 
for  recommendation  to  the  convention.  It  can  be  found  on  pages  25  and  26  of  the 
Constitutional  Amendments  booklet. 

The  Constitution  has  historically  been  interpreted  to  permit  voice  votes  on  any 
question,  including  a  constitutional  amendment,  at  AFL-CIO  conventions.  The 
language  in  the  Constitution  supports  this  interpretation,  but  uses  incoasistent 
language  in  describing  the  voting  methods  available  for  various  types  of  conven- 
tion actions. 

The  amendment  makes  clear  that  all  questions  may  be  decided  by  any  of  four 
methods  of  voting:  Voice  vote,  show  of  hands,  division  or  roll  call. 

The  amendment  would  not  affect  the  current  rule  contained  in  the  Constitution 
providing  for  a  roll-call  vote  on  any  question  upon  the  request  of  30  percent  of  the 
delegates  present.  The  amendment  will  ensure  an  orderly,  democratic  and  efficient 
resolution  of  issues  at  convention,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  Robert's  Rules  of 
Order. 

The  committee  recommends  that  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  4 
be  adopted,  and  I  so  move. 

DORITY:  The  motion  of  the  committee  is  to  adopt  proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  4.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

DORITY:  Is  there  discussion  on  the  motion?  Seeing  no  one  at  the  mikes,  I'll 
call  for  the  question.  All  those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye.  Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
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Clarifying  the  Methods  of  Voting 
Available  to  Convention  Delegates 

Article  IV,  Section  1 7  provides  that  questions  at  conventions  may  be  decided  by 
a  division,  show  of  hands  or  roll  call.  Article  XVI provides  that  the  Constitution  may- 
be amended  at  the  convention  by  a  show  of  hands  or  roll  call.  And,  Article  XX,  Section 
21  provides  that  the  convention  max  amend  Article  XX  by  a  show  of  hands  or  roll 
call. 

In  fact,  each  of  these  provisions  historically  has  been  interpreted  also  to  permit 
voice  votes  on  any  question,  including  a  constitutional  amendment;  and,  the  usual 
practice  at  conventions  has  been  to  conduct  almost  all  votes  initially  by  voice  vote.  The 
convention  rules  and  Robert's  Rules  of  Order — which  the  convention  rules  ordinarily 
have  incorporated  to  supply  parliamentary  procedure  for  circumstances  that  the 
convention  rules  do  not  otherwise  address — permit  a  delegate  to  request  either  a 
division  or  a  show  of  hands  in  order  to  prompt  a  precise  count  if  the  outcome  of  the 
voice  vote  is  in  doubt,  subject  to  the  decision  of  the  Chair  as  to  whether  this  request  is 
being  made  for  a  dilatory  purpose.  Article  IV,  Section  19 further  provides  that  30% 
of  the  delegates  present  may  demand  a  roll  call  vote  to  decide  any  question. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  conform  the  Constitution  to  the  Federation' s 
longstanding  interpretation  and  practice  regarding  voice  votes,  which  has  assured 
an  orderly,  democratic  and  efficient  resolution  of  issues  at  conventions,  particu- 
larly us  to  non-controversial  matters.  The  amendment  also  would  harmonize  the 
three  constitutional  provisions  referred  to  above  by  specifying  that  any  question, 
including  a  constitutional  amendment,  may  be  decided  by  any  of  four  methods  of 
voting:  voice  vote,  show  of  hands,  division  or  roll  call.  The  amendment  is  consistent 
with  Robert's  Rules  of  Order. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  clarify  and  simplify  other  language  in  these 
provisions  and  renumber  Article  IV,  Section  17  and  Article  XVI  in  order  to 
conform  with  other  amendments. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  the  following  amendments: 

ARTICLE  IV,  CONVENTION 

Sec.  +?18.  Questions  may  be  decided  by  voice  vote,  show  of  hands  or  division, 
or,  a  show  of  hands,  but  a  call  of  the  roll  may  be  demanded  by  upon  the  request 
of  30  percent  of  the  delegates  present,  by  a  roll  call  vote.  Upon  such  roll  call  each 
delegate  representing  affiliated  national  or  international  unions,  organizing  com- 
mittees and  directly  affiliated  local  unions  shall  be  entitled  to  cast  one  vote  for 
every  member  whom  he  the  delegate  represents.  Each  state  and  local  central  body 
and  nutional  trade  and  industrial  department  shall  be  entitled  to  one  vote. 

ARTICLE  XV4XVII,  AMENDMENTS 

This  constitution  can  be  amended  or  altered  only  by  the  convention,  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  and  voting,  either  by  a  voice  vote,  show  of  hands, 
division,  or-rtf-a  roll  call  -b  if  properly  demanded  as  provided  in  this  constitution, 
by  such  roll  call  Article  IV,  Section  18. 
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ARTICLE  XX,  SETTLEMENT  OF  INTERNAL  DISPUTES 

Sec.  21.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  constitution,  this  Article 
shall  be  subject  to  amendment  by  the  convention  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present 
and  voting  either  by  a  voice  vote,  show  of  hands,  division,  orr4f-a  roll  call  is  if 
properly  demanded  as  provided  in  this  constitution,  by  such  roll  cull  Article  IV, 
Section  18. 

jfffff 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  5       Expanding  the 

Range  of  the  Executive 
Council  Appeals  Committee 

HOFFA:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  5.  titled  "Expanding  the 
Range  of  the  Executive  Council  Appeals  Committee,"  has  been  approved  by  the 
Executive  Council  for  recommendation  to  the  convention.  It  can  be  found  on  page 
27  of  the  Constitutional  Amendments  booklet. 

The  Executive  Council  Appeals  Committee  is  a  standing  committee  that  hears 
and  decides  appeals  and  election  protests  from  state  and  local  central  bodies  and 
directly  affiliated  local  unions.  Other  kinds  of  internal  AFL-CIO  disputes  some- 
times are  presented  to  the  Executive  Council,  but  the  Constitution  provides  no 
comparable  body  to  review  and  address  them. 

The  amendment  would  formally  establish  the  Appeals  Committee  and  provide 
that  the  committee  can  hear  and  decide  both  matters  already  designated  in  the 
Constitution  and  such  other  matters  as  the  Executive  Council  directs. 

The  committee  believes  that  expanding  the  range  of  Appeals  Committee 
functions  in  this  manner  will  be  of  value  to  the  federation  and  its  affiliated  unions. 

The  committee  recommends  that  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  5 
be  adopted,  and  I  so  move. 

DORITY:  The  committee  recommendation  is  to  adopt  proposed  Constitutional 
Amendment  No.  5.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

DORITY:  Is  there  discussion  on  the  motion?  All  those  in  favor,  signify  by 
saying  aye.  Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Expanding  the  Range  of  the  Executive  Council 
Appeals  Committee 

The  Executive  Council  Appeals  Committee  is  a  standing  committee  that  hears 
and  decides  appeals  and  election  protests  from  state  and  local  central  bodies  and 
directly  affiliated  local  unions,  as  set  forth  in  Article  XIII,  Section  3  and  Article 
XIV,  Section  2.  Other  kinds  of  internal  AFL-CIO  disputes  sometimes  are  presented 
less  formally  to  the  Executive  Council,  but  the  Constitution  provides  no  compara- 
ble body  to  review  and  address  them.  The  Appeals  Committee  could  effectively 
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undertake  that  role  on  the  Council's  behalf,  but  the  Council's  author  it}'  to  use  this 
committee  for  such  purposes  is  open  to  question. 

This  amendment  would  establish  the  Appeals  Committee  in  the  appropriate 
part  of  the  Constitution,  Article  IX,  "Executive  Council,"  and  provide  that  the 
committee  can  hear  and  decide  both  matters  that  the  Constitution  already  desig- 
nates in  Article  XIII,  Section  3  and  Article  XIV,  Section  2,  and  such  other  matters 
as  the  Executive  Council  directs. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  that  the  following  new  Section  17 
be  added  to  Article  X,  as  renumbered: 

ARTICLE  *XX,  EXECUTIVE  COUNCIL 

Sec.  17.  There  shall  be  an  Appeals  Committee  of  the  Executive  Council, 
composed  of  five  Vice  Presidents  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Executive  Council.  The  Appeals  Committee  shall  hear  and 
decide  such  matters  as  are  designated  in  this  Constitution  and  as  the  Executive 
Council  directs. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  6       Enhancing  the 
Vitality  of  State  and  Local  Central  Bodies 
Through  the  New  Alliance  Program  and  Other  Initiatives 

HOFFA:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  6,  titled  "Enhancing  the 
Vitality  of  State  and  Local  Central  Bodies  Through  the  New  Alliance  Program  and 
Other  Initiatives,"  has  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Council  for  recommenda- 
tion to  the  convention.  It  can  be  found  on  pages  29  through  3 1  of  the  Constitutional 
Amendments  booklet. 

The  New  Alliance  program  is  an  exciting  plan  to  reinvigorate,  make  more 
effective  and  further  unify  state  and  local  central  bodies.  The  plan  was  approved 
by  the  Executive  Council  at  its  August  1999  meeting. 

The  New  Alliance  program  will  rebuild  the  labor  movement's  state  and  local 
power  by  engaging  the  entire  labor  movement  in  every  state — in  full  partnership 
with  national  unions  and  the  AFL-CIO — in  a  process  that  will  define  state  and 
local  central  body  core  activities,  integrate  these  activities  with  the  programs  of 
the  AFL-CIO  and  affiliated  unions  and  ensure  sufficient  resources  for  those 
activities  through  full  participation  and  fair  affiliation  by  all  local  unions. 

The  New  Alliance  program  will  result  in  stronger,  better-funded  central  labor 
bodies  that  are  better  equipped  to  tackle  the  many  political,  legislative  and 
organizing  challenges  facing  the  labor  movement  at  the  state  and  local  levels. 

The  amendment  makes  five  changes  to  further  these  goals. 

First,  the  amendment  gives  the  Executive  Council  authority  to  adopt  rules  and 
procedures  to  implement  the  New  Alliance  program,  including  guidelines  and 
criteria  for  the  reorganization  and  planning  that  will  take  place  as  part  of  the  New 
Alliance  process. 

Second,  because  full  af  filiation  with  central  labor  bodies  by  all  local  unions  is 
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an  ultimate  goal  of  the  New  Alliance,  the  amendment  would  give  the  Executive 
Council  authority  to  modify  and  eventually  phase  out  the  national  affiliation 
program  contained  in  Article  XIV,  Section  2(b),  as  New  Alliance  programs  are 
implemented  in  the  states. 

Third,  in  view  of  this  full  affiliation  goal,  the  amendment  would  eliminate  the 
so-called  penny  penalty  in  Article  XV,  Section  3,  for  affiliates  not  meeting  the 
current  target  state  and  central  body  affiliation  level. 

Fourth,  in  order  to  promote  the  participation  by  all  appropriate  segments  of  the 
labor  community  in  our  state  and  local  central  bodies,  the  amendment  would  enable 
the  Executive  Council  to  permit  constituent  entities,  such  as  the  six  AFL-CIO 
constituency  groups,  to  affiliate  with  or  participate  in  central  labor  bodies,  if  the 
Executive  Council  decides  this  is  appropriate  following  further  review  and  con- 
sultations. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  eliminate  the  $20  annual  fee  that  state  and  local 
central  bodies  are  required  to  pay  the  AFL-CIO.  This  fee  dates  to  1955;  it  is 
unnecessary  to  the  integrated  relationship  between  AFL-CIO  and  its  central  bodies; 
and  it  is  no  longer  cost-effective  to  administer. 

The  committee  recommends  that  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  6 
be  adopted,  and  I  so  move. 

DORITY:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  6. 
Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

DORITY:  Discussion  on  the  motion.  The  Chair  will  recognize  the  delegate  at 
mike  No.  3. 

TOM  HUDDLESTON,  Big  Sky  (Mont.)  Central  Labor  Council:  Brothers  and 
sisters,  I  am  out  of  Laborers  Local  254  and  president  of  the  Big  Sky  Central  Labor 
Council  in  Montana.  I'm  a  bit  nervous.  This  is  my  first  national  convention,  and  I 
still  have  that  long  stagecoach  ride  back  home  to  Helena. 

One  of  the  things  I'd  like  to  do — it's  my  privilege  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the 
majority  of  the  small-size  central  labor  councils  throughout  America  and  thank 
you,  and  to  let  the  brothers  and  sisters  know,  the  internationals  and  the  nationals, 
we  stand  ready  to  welcome  you,  and  we  stand  ready  to  serve  you. 

We  will  be  your  grunts  in  organizing.  We'll  recon  your  targets.  We  will  present 
and  mobilize  ourselves  in  city  halls,  in  the  community  centers  and  wherever.  And 
any  time  that  our  neighbors  gather  together  to  speak  for  your  cause,  when  you  raise 
your  banner,  we  will  be  proud  to  stand  next  to  you,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  carry 
that  banner  throughout  the  city. 

I'm  trying  to  remember  what  little  I  wanted  to  say. 

When  I  was  a  young  sergeant  and  Marine  in  Vietnam  in  the  A  Shau  Valley,  I 
had  the  honor  of  learning  the  higher  value — the  value  of  belonging  to  something 
better  and  bigger  than  self— along  with  48  other  young  brothers.  It  is  that  we  stood 
together  in  good  times  and  bad  and  even  in  the  face  of  harm  and,  at  times,  death 
so  we  could  come  home  and  begin  our  lives  and  build  our  families.  As  a  proud 
member  of  the  ILWU,  of  the  Teamsters  and  the  Laborers,  I  have  found  that  same 
honor  again  in  this  cause  and  in  this  brotherhood  and  sisterhood. 

I  stand  proud  on  behalf  of  the  small-size  CLCs  to  tell  you  that  with  little  or 
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nothing,  we  have  been  hitting  the  streets  without  phones,  without  offices  and 
without  staffs  to  carry  the  cause  forward.  But  together  with  just  a  few  of  the 
fundamentals  necessary,  with  you,  the  working  class  will  kick  some  ass. 
(Applause) 

DORITY:  Thank  you.  The  Chair  will  recognize  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  2. 

GERALD  D.  BRUCE,  IBEW:  I  only  have  a  question  or  point  of  information 
regarding  this  constitutional  amendment.  Maybe  that  clarification  will  be  given  by 
you. 

Does  this  amendment  in  any  way  mandate  that  the  international  unions  will  pay 
per  capita  to  a  state  federation  or  a  central  labor  body? 
DORITY:  No,  it  does  not. 
BRUCE:  Thank  you. 

DORITY:  The  Chair  will  recognize  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  3. 

HENRY  NICHOLAS.  AFSCME:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  constitutional  amendment  timely  moves  the  labor  move- 
ment into  the  new  millennium.  Only  by  changing  the  current  structure  to  empower 
all  of  the  bodies  to  come  together  will  we  have  the  power  we  need  to  be  counted 
and  counted  meaningfully  in  the  year-  20(H). 

I  wholeheartedly  support  this  constitutional  amendment.  (Applause) 

DORITY:  Thank  you.  I  don't  think  there's  any  other  delegates  at  the  mikes. 

The  question  is  the  adoption  of  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  6.  All 
those  in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye.  Those  opposed,  no. 

The  motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Enhancing  the  Vitality  of  State  and  Local  Central  Bodies 
Through  the  New  Alliance  Program  and  Other  Initiatives 

A\  its  August  1999  meeting,  the  Executive  Council  adopted  a  statement  endors- 
ing the  New  Alliance  program  —  a  plan  to  reinvigorate,  make  more  effective,  and 
further  unify  state  and  local  central  bodies.  Through  the  New  Alliance,  national  and 
local  unions  and  the  AFL-CIO  will  join  together  in  a  voluntary  process  to  create 
strong  central  bodies  fully  supported  by  every  local  union  and  fully  capable  of 
effectively  representing  the  interests  of  American  working  families  at  the  state  and 
local  levels,  where  political,  legislative  and  organizing  battles  increasingly  are 
taking  place. 

The  New  Alliance  will  rebuild  the  labor  movement' s  state  and  local  power  by 
engaging  the  entire  labor  movement  in  every  state  —  in  full  partnership  with 
national  unions  and  the  AFL-CIO  —  /'/;  a  process  that  will  reach  consensus  on 
central  body  roles,  responsibilities,  and  core  programs;  integrate  national  union 
and  state  and  local  central  body  priorities;  restructure  and  re-map  the  union 
movement  in  our  communities;  and  assure  sufficient  resources  for  critical  central 
body  programs  and  activities  by  bringing  about  full  participation  and  fair  affili- 
ation by  all  local  unions. 

This  constitutional  amendment  would  give  the  Executive  Council  authority  to 
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adopt  rules  and  procedures  to  implement  the  New  Alliance  program,  including 
guidelines  and  criteria  for  the  reorganization  and  planning  that  will  take  place  as 
part  of  the  New  Alliance  process. 

Because  full  affiliation  with  central  labor  bodies  by  all  local  unions  is  an 
ultimate  goal  of  the  New  Alliance,  the  amendment  would  give  the  Executive 
Council  authority  to  modify  and  eventually  phase  out  the  national  affiliation 
program  contained  in  Section  2(  b)  of  Article  XIII  as  New  Alliance  programs  are 
implemented  in  the  states.  Also,  in  view  of  this  goal,  the  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  "penny  penalty"  in  Article  XV,  Section  3  for  affiliates  not  meeting 
the  current  target  state  central  body  affiliation  level.  That  provision  would  be 
deleted  immediately  because  it  has  also  proven  difficult  to  enforce  uniformly. 

In  order  to  promote  participation  by  all  appropriate  segments  of  the  labor 
community  in  our  state  and  local  central  bodies,  the  amendment  also  would  revise 
Article  XIII,  Section  I  in  order  to  authorize  the  Executive  Council  to  permit 
constituent  entities  other  than  local  unions  of  national  and  international  unions, 
directly  affiliated  local  unions,  central  labor  councils  and  other  subordinate 
bodies  to  affiliate  with  or  participate  in  central  labor  bodies.  So,  for  example,  the 
Executive  Council  could  decide  to  permit  affiliation  by  chapters  of  AFL-CIO 
constituency  groups,  if  its  review  of  the  policy  and  legal  implications  of  that  course 
demonstrated  its  wisdom. 

The  amendment  would  also  delete  Article  XV,  Section  9,  which  requires  that 
state  and  local  central  bodies  pay  the  AFL-CIO  an  annual  fee  of  $20.00.  This 
requirement,  including  this  sum,  dates  to  the  1955  AFL-CIO  merger.  It  is  both 
unnecessary  to  the  integrated  relationship  between  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  central 
labor  bodies  and  no  longer  cost-effective  to  administer. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  clarify'  and  simplify  other  language  in  the 
affected  provisions,  and  renumber  Article  XV,  Section  9  to  conform  with  other 
amendments. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  the  following  amendments,  and  that 
subsequent  sections  be  renumbered  accordingly: 

ARTICLE  XffiXIV,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  CENTRAL 
BODIES 

Section  ] .  Central  bodies  subordinate  to  the  Federation  may  be  established 
chartered  upon  a  city,  state  or  other  regional  basis  as  may  be  deemed  advisable 
by  the  Executive  Council  and  shall  be  composed  exclusively  of  locals  of  national 
and  international  unions  and  organizing  committees,  affiliated  with  the  Federation, 
directly  affiliated  local  unions,  local  central  bodies  within  the  geographical  limits 
of  state  and  regional  bodies,  and  such  other  subordinate  bodies  and  constituent 
entities  as  the  Executive  Council  may  determine  are  eligible  for  affiliation  or  other 
participation. 

Sec.  2.(a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  national  and  international  unions  and  organizing 
committees  affiliated  with  the  Federation  to  instruct  their  local  unions  to  join 
affiliated  central  labor  bodies  in  their  vicinity  where  such  exist.  Similar  instructions 
shall  be  given  by  the  Federation  to  all  local  unions  affiliated  directly  to  it. 
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(b)  A  national  or  international  union  affiliated  with  the  Federation  may  affiliate 
its  entire  membership  with  the  appropriate  state  central  bodies  by  paying  to  the 
AFL-CIO  monthly  a  state  central  body  national  affiliation  fee  equal  to  75  percent 
of  the  per  capita  charged  by  the  various  state  bodies  weighted  to  reflect  the 
distribution  of  the  union's  membership  among  the  states.  If  a  union  elects  to  pay 
this  national  affiliation  fee.  each  local  of  that  union  (or  other  eligible  subordinate 
body  as  determined  by  the  Executive  Council)  will  be  entitled  to  membership  in 
the  appropriate  state  central  body,  and  each  of  those  locals  will  be  entitled  to  full 
voting  strength  in  its  state  central  body.  The  national  affiliation  fees  received  by 
the  AFL-CIO  will  be  rebated  to  the  state  central  bodies  on  the  basis  of  their 
membership,  per  capita  Kites,  and  needs.  The  Executive  Council  shall  establish 
procedures  for  calculating  the  amount  of  the  fee  due  from  any  union  electing  to 
pay  the  national  affiliation  fee.  for  determining  the  voting  strength  of  the  union's 
locals  within  the  various  state  central  bodies,  and  shall  take  such  other  steps  as  are 
necessary  to  implement  this  section. 

(c)  The  Executive  Council  is  authorized  to  establish  such  programs,  rules 
and  procedures  as  it  deems  necessary  or  advisable  to  achieve  the  goal  of  lull 
participation  and  fair  affiliation  of  local  unions  to  central  labor  bodies  and  to 
ensure  coordination  and  integration  of  central  labor  body  activities  with  the 
programs  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  affiliated  national  and  international  unions. 
The  Executive  Council  is  further  authorized  to  modify  or  phase  out  the 
program  contained  in  Section  2(b)  of  this  Article  as  part  of  any  program,  rule 
or  procedure  adopted  under  this  Section.  The  Executive  Council  shall  also 
issue  rules  governing  the  creation  and  merger  of  central  labor  bodies. 

ARTICLE  WXVI,  PER  CAPITA  TAXES  AND 
ASSESSMENTS 

Sec.  3.  The  Executive  Council  shall  have  the  authority,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to 
establish  a  target  state  central  body  affiliation  level  for  any  calendar  year  beginning 
with  January  1092,  and  to  increase  the  per  capita  tax  specified  in  Article  XV. 
Section  2,  by  one  cent  per  member  per  month  for  the  succeeding  years,  provided 
that  said  increase  shall  be  payable  only  by  a  national  or  international  union  or 
organizing  committee  that  was  not  paying  the  national  affiliation  fee  provided  for 
in  Article  XIII,  Section  2(b),  and  did  not  achieve  a  level  of  affiliation  with  the 
appropriate  state  central  bodies  specified  by  the  Council,  as  reflected  in  its 
AFL-CIO  per  capita  payments.  The  Council  shall  detenninc  the  method  for 
computing  the  target  affiliation  levels  of  the  national  or  international  unions  and 
organizing  committees. 

See.  9.  Each  state  and  local  central  body  affiliated  with  the  Federation  shall  pay 
to  the  Federation  an  annual  fee  of  $2().(X). 

SWEENEY:  We  have  a  surprise  guest  who  happened  to  be  in  the  city  and 
passing  by.  He's  on  his  way  back  to  Washington.  But  he's  someone  who  has 
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worked  so  closely  with  the  AFL-CIO  and  especially  with  our  transportation 
unions:  Secretary  of  Transportation  Rodney  Slater.  (Applause) 

Just  to  show  you  how  considerate  the  secretary  of  transportation  is,  he  said  he's 
not  going  to  interrupt  a  Constitution  Committee  report.  (Laughter) 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  7      Clarifying  How 
...    the  Federation  May  Restore  AFL-CIO  Affiliation  to  a 
National  or  International  Union  That  Has  Been 
Suspended  or  Whose  Charter  Has  Been  Revoked 

HOFFA:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  7,  titled  "Clarifying  How 
the  Federation  May  Restore  AFL-CIO  Affiliation  to  a  National  or  International 
Union  That  Has  Been  Suspended  or  Whose  Charter  Has  Been  Revoked,'*  has  been 
approved  by  the  Executive  Council  for  recommendation  to  the  convention.  It  can 
be  found  on  pages  33  and  34  of  the  Constitutional  Amendments  booklet. 

The  Constitution  provides  that  the  Executive  Council  may  issue  charters  and 
that  the  convention  may  revoke  a  charter  by  a  two-thirds  roll-call  vote.  But  the 
Constitution  is  silent  about  how  a  revoked  charter  may  be  restored.  The  amendment 
would  fill  this  gap  by  authorizing  the  Executive  Council  or  the  convention  to 
restore  a  revoked  charter  through  a  two-thirds  vote. 

The  committee  recommends  that  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  7 
be  adopted,  and  I  so  move. 

DORITY:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  7. 
Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

DORITY:  Is  there  discussion  on  the  motion?  The  Chair  will  recognize  the 
delegate  at  mike  No.  1 . 

JAMES  HOPKINS,  Masters,  Mates  &  Pilots:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  the  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Masters,  Mates  &  Pilots,  lifelong  union  of  Lane  Kirkland. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  don't  oppose  the  resolution,  but  I  would  like  to  add  to  the 
resolution  this:  That  any  organization  that  is  still  under  Article  XX  violations  may 
not  be  considered  for  re-entry  into  the  organization  until  the  Article  XX  violations 
have  been  satisfied  and  any  and  all  sanctions  against  the  offending  union  have  been 
taken  care  of. 

That's  an  amendment  I  would  like  to  add  to  the  resolution.  Thank  you,  sir. 

DORITY:  Is  there  a  second  to  that  motion? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

DORITY:  OK.  Any  further  discussion  on  that  amendment  to  the  motion  of  the 
Constitution  Committee?  We  will  deal  with  that  first.  I  see  no  other  delegates.  So 
we  would  vote  on — wait  a  minute,  we've  got  our  legal  counsel  here  working  this 
thing  out.  It  may  take  two  or  three  hours.  (Laughter) 

We  have  two  further  amendments  coming  up  with  regard  to  Article  XX,  and 
the  Chair  would  prefer  to  save  this  amendment  until  later  with  the  approval  of  the 
person  making  the  motion. 

HOPKINS:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  call  for  the  question. 

DORITY:  OK. 

UNIDENTIFIED  DELEGATE:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  information  on  the 
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voting  of  the  amendments.  A  point  of  order. 
DORITY:  Who's  talking? 

UNIDENTIFIED  DELEGATE:  It's  right  over  here,  Mr.  Chairman. 
DORITY:  Identify  yourself,  please. 

DAVID  MULHOLLAND,  School  Administrators:  As  a  clarification  on  Article 
XVI  of  our  Constitution,  it  says,  "This  Constitution  can  be  amended  or  altered  only 
by  the  Convention  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present  in  voting  either  by  a  show 
of  hands  or  if  a  roll  call  is  properly  demanded  as  provided  in  this  Constitution  by 
such  roll-call  vote." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I'm  not  opposed  to  these  constitutional  amendments,  but 
I  think  we  should  follow  proper  procedure,  and  a  voice  vote  is  not  a  proper 
procedure  according  to  the  Constitution.  Thank  you. 

DORITY:  Well,  one  of  the  things  that  the  Constitution  Committee  did  was  try 
to  bring  the  Constitution  in  compliance  with  what  had  been  practiced  through 
numerous  conventions.  And  the  earlier  amendment  spoke  of  that,  which  has  been 
approved.  So  I  think  we  can  continue  with  a  voice  vote. 

MULHOLLAND:  I  don't  want  to  argue  the  point,  but  we  never  voted  on  that 
amendment  today. 

DORITY:  Yes.  we  did.  That's  Amendment  No.  4,  sir. 

MULHOLLAND:  Excuse  me? 

DORITY:  That's  Amendment  No.  4. 

MULHOLLAND:  Well,  OK.  If  I  agree  with  you,  that  will  be  it  and  if  not,  I  will 
be  back. 

DORITY:  Thank  you.  I  would  like  the  person  that  made  the  motion  to  restate 
the  motion  so  that  we  can  vote  on  the  amendment  to  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  submitted  by  the  Constitution  Committee.  So  would  you  give  me  the 
amendment,  please. 

HOPKINS:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  is  that  no  union  may  be  considered 
for  re-entry  into  the  AFL-CIO  that  is  currently  under  Article  XX  violations  and 
has  not  satisfied  the  sanctions  imposed  by  that  Article  XX  violation;  that  until  this 
is  cleared  off  the  books,  they  may  not  be  considered  for  re-entry  into  the  AFL-CIO. 

DORITY:  OK.  Is  there  a  second  to  the  amendment  to  the  amendment? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

DORITY:  OK.  Question:  Anyone  want  to  speak  on  that  particular  amendment? 

OK.  I  would  tell  you  this,  that  when  we  get  into  the  section  regarding  Article 
XX,  that  we  will  be  dealing  with  sanctions  and  so  forth,  but  you've  heard  the 
proposal  for  the  amendment.  Delegate  Willie  Baker. 

BAKER:  I'm  not  speaking  on  the  question.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  question  of 
information. 

DORrTY:  OK. 

BAKER:  Is  this  considered  a  friendly  amendment,  and  if  it  is  not,  what  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  Constitution  Committee? 

DORITY:  It's  not  a  friendly  amendment.  It's  an  amendment  that  comes  after 
deliberations  by  the  Constitution  Committee  and  the  Executive  Council's  recom- 
mendation. So  it  would  have  to  be  considered  a  nonfriendly  recommendation. 

BAKER:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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DORITY:  Anyone  else  wish  to  speak  on  the  motion?  We'll  call  for  the  question. 
All  those  in  favor  of  amending  the  amendment  would  signify  by  saying  aye. 
Those  opposed,  no. 

All  right.  That  amendment  was  defeated. 

OK.  We'll  move  on  with  voting  on  the  amendment.  Is  there  discussion  on  the 
amendment  that's  before  you?  Is  there  a  delegate  at  mike  No.  1? 

HOPKINS:  Mr.  Chairman,  I'd  call  for  a  roll-call  vote.  I'd  like  to  know  the  roll 
call. 

DORITY:  I  see  no  reason  to  call  for  a  roll-call  vote.  It  was  very  clear  to  the 
chairman  that  the  majority  was,  in  fact,  voting  against  the  amendment. 

The  motion  is  to  adopt  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  7.  All  those 
in  favor,  signify  by  saying  aye.  Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Clarifying  How  the  Federation  May  Restore  AFL-CIO 
Affiliation  to  a  National  or  International  Union  That  Has 
Been  Suspended  or  Whose  Charter  Has  Been  Revoked 

Article  III,  Section  3(  b)  provides  that  the  Executive  Council  may  issue  charters, 
and  Article  III,  Section  4  provides  that  the  convention  may  revoke  charters  by  a 
two-thirds  roll  call  vote.  The  Constitution  is  silent,  however,  as  to  the  method  to 
restore  a  revoked  charter. 

The  amendment  would  fill  that  gap  by  providing  that  the  convention  may  restore 
a  revoked  charter  by  a  two-thirds  roll  call  vote,  the  same  voting  margin  applicable 
to  charter  revocation.  The  Executive  Council  would  be  accorded  authority  to 
restore  a  charter  as  well,  also  by  a  two-thirds  margin,  in  order  to  enable  such  a 
reaffiliation  to  occur  more  timely  than  at  a  succeeding  convention  where  circum- 
stances warrant.  The  amendment  includes  language  requiring  that  the  convention 
or  the  Executive  Council  determine  that  restoration  of  AFL-CIO  affiliation  is 
justifiable  in  light  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  revocation  decision  that  is 
to  be  rescinded. 

Article  III,  Section  4  authorizes  the  convention  to  suspend  an  affiliate  by  a 
majority  roll  call  vote.  Article  IX,  Sections  7  and  13  authorize  the  Executive 
Council  to  suspend  an  affiliate  by  a  h\'o-thirds  vote  under  certain  circumstances 
and  to  terminate  such  a  suspension,  or  any  suspension  effected  by  a  convention, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  amendment  would  add  a  clarifying  cross-reference  from 
Article  III,  Section  4  to  Article  IX,  Section  13  (as  renumbered  to  conform  with 
other  amendments). 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  simplify  the  language  of  Article  III,  Section  4 
otherwise,  subdivide  it  for  clarity,  and  renumber  it  to  conform  with  other  amend- 
ments. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  the  following  amendments: 
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ARTICLE  III,  AFFILIATES 

Sec.  45.(a)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  constitution,  no  national  or 
international  union  chartered  by  or  affiliated  with  this  Federation  may  be  sus- 
pended from  membership  in  the  Federation  except  by  a  majority  roll-call  vote  at 
the  convention.  A  suspension  imposed  by  a  convention  may  be  terminated  in 
accordance  with  Article  X,  Section  13. 

(b)  No  stteh  national  or  international  union  shall  have  its  charter  or  certificate 
of  affiliation  with  the  Federation  revoked  except  by  a  two-thirds  majority  roll-call 
vote  at  the  convention.  A  revoked  charter  or  certificate  of  affiliation  may  be 
restored  by  either  a  two-thirds  roll  call  vote  of  the  convention  or  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Executive  Council  if  it  is  determined  that  the  organization  is 
conducting  its  affairs  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  obligations  of  an 
AFL-CIO  affiliate. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  8      Authorizing  the 
Executive  Council  to  Determine  the 
Amounts  of  Per  Capita  Tax  Due  From  Affiliates 
on  Behalf  of  Their  Associate  and  Retired  Members 

HOFFA:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  8,  titled  "Authorizing  the 
Executive  Council  to  Determine  the  Amounts  of  Per  Capita  Tax  Due  From 
Affiliates  on  Behalf  of  Their  Associate  and  Retired  Members,"  has  been  approved 
by  the  Executive  Council  for  recommendation  to  the  convention.  It  can  be  found 
on  pages  35  and  36  of  the  Constitutional  Amendments  booklet. 

Article  XV,  Section  4,  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  the  per  capita  tax  on 
AFL-CIO  affiliates  applicable  to  their  associate  members  is  calculated  at  two- 
thirds  the  regular  member  per  capita  tax  rate.  Associate  member  programs  have 
evolved  since  this  provision  was  first  adopted,  and  the  two-thirds  rate  has  not 
always  proven  to  be  appropriate. 

The  amendment  would  enable  the  Executive  Council  to  promote  the  expansion  of 
associate  member  programs  and  set  appropriate  associate  member  per  capita  taxes. 

The  amendment  would  also  authorize  the  Executive  Council  to  establish  per 
capita  tax  rates  applicable  to  retired  members  who  are  not  regular  members.  The 
amendment  would  not  change  the  current  rule  under  which  full  per  capita  tax  is 
paid  on  retirees  who  are  treated  by  their  union  as  regular  members.  The  amendment 
provides  for  flexibility  in  this  area  and  will  help  encourage  the  expansion  of  the 
retired  members  program. 

The  committee  recommends  that  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  8 
be  adopted,  and  I  so  move. 

DORITY:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  the  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No. 
8.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

DORITY:  Is  there  discussion  on  the  motion?  All  those  in  favor  of  adopting  the 
motion,  signify  by  saying  aye.  Those  opposed,  no. 
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The  ayes  have  it  and  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Authorizing  the  Executive  Council  to  Determine  the 
Amounts  of  Per  Capita  Tax  Due  From  Affiliates  on  Behalf 
of  Their  Associate  and  Retired  Members 

Article  XV,  Section  4  provides  that  the  per  capita  tax  on  AFL-CIO  affiliates 
applicable  to  their  associate  members  is  calculated  at  two-thirds  the  regular 
member  per  capita  ta.x  rate.  Over  time  the  associate  member  programs  of  affiliates 
have  evolved,  and  the  two- thirds  per  capita  tax  rate  has  not  always  proven  to  be 
appropriate.  The  amendment  would  enable  the  Executive  Council  to  promote  the 
expansion  of  associate  member  programs  and  act  more  flexibly  by  devising 
associate  member  per  capita  tax  rates  at  its  discretion. 

The  Constitution  does  not  mention  the  imposition  of  a  per  capita  tax  on  retired 
members  who  are  not  regular  members.  Many  affiliates,  however,  recognize  a 
retired  member  status,  and  their  retirees  pay  dues  at  a  lower  level  than  regular 
members  and  have  lesser  rights  than  regular  members  within  the  organization. 

In  recent  years  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  national  and  international  unions 
have  increased  their  efforts  to  involve  retired  members  in  the  labor  movement,  and 
unions  follow  varying  membership  practices  and  rules  for  retirees.  Retirees  who  are 
treated  as  regular  members  are  currently  subject  to  the  regular  AFL-CIO  per  capita 
tax  on  affiliates,  and  the  amendment  m  ould  not  change  that.  But  where  retirees  do  pay 
dues  at  a  lower  rate  than  do  regular  members,  and  are  not  treated  as  regular  members 
with  respect  to  membership  rights  and  access  to  union  representation  services,  the 
amendment  would  accord  the  Executive  Council  authority  to  establish  per  capita  tax 
rates  applicable  to  them;  and,  similarly  to  the  proposed  change  described  above 
regarding  per  capita  tax  applicable  to  associate  members,  this  would  both  provide 
flexibility  and  encourage  the  expansion  of  retiree  member  programs. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  simplify  the  language  of  Article  XV,  Section  4 
and  renumber  it  to  conform  with  other  amendments. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  the  following  amendments: 

ARTICLE  X¥XVI,  PER  CAPITA  TAX£S  AND 
ASSESSMENTS 

Sec.  43.The  per  capita  payments  with  respect  to  any  categories  of  associate 
and  retired  membership  a  national  or  international  union  maintains  for  individuals 
who  are  not  treated  as  regular  members  of  the  union  with  the  full  range  of 
international  union  political  rights  accorded  regular  members,  who  pay  lesser  dues 
to  that  union  than  the  dues  puid  by  the  do  individuals  in  the  most  comparable 
regular  membership  category,  and  who  receive  less  than  the  full  range  of  the 
union's  representation  services  shall  be  two- thirds  of  the  regular  per  capita  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  to  the  nearest  whole  cent  established  by  the  Executive  Council. 
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CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  9      Authorizing  the 
Executive  Council  to  Levy  Assessments 
in  Order  to  Meet  Extraordinary  Circumstances 

HOFFA:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  9,  titled  "Authorizing  the 
Executive  Council  to  Levy  Assessments  in  Order  to  Meet  Extraordinary  Circum- 
stances," has  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Council  for  recommendation  to  the 
convention.  It  can  be  found  on  page  37  of  the  Constitutional  Amendments  booklet. 

Currently,  the  convention  can  impose  assessments  on  affiliates  without  any  cap  on 
the  amount  or  duration  of  the  assessment.  The  Constitution  also  permits  the  Executive 
Council  to  impose  assessments,  but  this  authority  is  limited  to  assessments  of  up  to  4 
cents  per  member  per  month  and  up  to  six  months  out  of  any  one  year. 

The  amendment  would  authorize  the  Executive  Council,  when  warranted  by 
extraordinary  circumstances,  to  impose  an  assessment  in  excess  of  the  4  cents  per 
member  per  month  for  a  duration  extending  up  to  the  next  convention.  A  two-thirds 
vote  of  the  Executive  Council  would  be  required  to  pass  any  such  assessment,  and 
an  assessment  would  be  permitted  only  if  ordinary  per  capita  tax  receipts  were 
inadequate  to  address  the  situation  for  which  the  assessment  was  being  imposed. 

By  authorizing  the  Executive  Council  to  impose  special  assessments  when 
circumstances  demand,  the  amendment  would  better  position  the  labor  movement 
to  quickly  respond  to  national,  political,  economic  or  social  changes  that  threaten 
workers  and  unions. 

The  committee  recommends  that  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  9 
be  adopted,  and  I  so  move. 

DORITY:  You've  heard  the  recommendation  of  the  committee.  The  motion  is 
to  adopt  the  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  9.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

DORITY:  Any  question  on  the  motion?  Is  there  a  delegate  at  mike  No.  3?  OK. 
All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  signify  by  saying  aye.  Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it  and  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Authorizing  the  Executive  Council  to  Levy  Assessments 
in  Order  to  Meet  Extraordinary  Circumstances 

A  rticle  XV,  Section  6  accords  the  convention  authority  to  impose  assessments 
on  affiliates  without  any  cap  on  amount  or  duration.  Section  6  also  permits  the 
Executive  Council  to  declare  assessments  limited  to  four  cents  per  member  per 
month  and  to  six  months  out  of  any  one  year. 

In  recent  years,  national  political  developments  and  various  economic  and 
social  changes  that  threaten  workers  and  the  labor  movement  have  occurred,  often 
rapidly  and  unexpectedly.  This  amendment  m  ould  authorize  the  Executive  Council, 
by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to  meet  extraordinary  circumstances  through  an  assessment 
in  excess  of  four  cents  per  member  per  month,  for  a  duration  extending  up  to  the 
next  convention.  The  Executive  Council  could  take  this  action  only  if  ordinary  per 
capita  tax  receipts  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation  for  which  the  assessment 
was  imposed. 
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The  amendment  also  would  renumber  Article  XV,  Section  6  to  conform  with 
other  amendments. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  the  following  amendments: 

ARTICLE  X¥XVI,  PER  CAPITA  TAX£S  AND 
ASSESSMENTS 

Sec.-65.  Revenue  may  also  be  derived  from  assessments  when  and  as  ordered 
by  a  majority  vote  of  a  convention.  The  Executive  Council  may  also  declare  an 
assessment  not  to  exceed  four  cents  per  member  per  month  on  all  affiliated  unions 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  six  months  in  any  one  year  when  the  interests  of  the 
Federation  require  and  when  funds  available  from  per  capita  tax  are  insufficient  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Federation,  except  that  by  a  two-thirds  vote  the  Council  may 
declare  an  assessment  that  exceeds  four  cents  per  member  per  month  on  all 
affiliated  unions  for  a  period  to  expire  no  later  than  the  next  regular  convention 
when  extraordinary  circumstances  require  and  when  funds  available  from  per 
capita  tax  are  insufficient  to  meet  those  circumstances. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  10  Providing 
Affiliates  an  Opportunity  to  Cure  Article  XX 
Non-Compliance  Before  Sanctions  Are  Imposed 

HOFFA:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  10,  titled  "Providing  Affiliates 
an  Opportunity  to  Cure  Article  XX  Non-Compliance  Before  Sanctions  Are  Imposed," 
has  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Council  for  recommendation  to  the  convention. 
It  can  be  found  on  pages  39  and  40  of  the  Constitutional  Amendments  booklet. 

Article  XX  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  if  the  AFL-CIO's  Non-Compliance 
subcommittee  finds  that  an  affiliate  has  not  complied  with  an  Article  XX  determi- 
nation, then  the  president  must  notify  all  national  and  international  unions  of  the 
noncompliance  and  of  the  sanctions  to  be  imposed.  In  practice,  the  subcommittee 
has  traditionally  notified  the  noncompliant  affiliate  of  the  steps  it  must  take  in  order 
to  come  into  compliance  and  declared  a  deadline  for  that  action.  This  gives  an 
affiliate  an  opportunity  to  quickly  cure  its  violation  before  sanctions  are  imposed 
and  often  resolves  the  dispute  promptly  and  efficiently. 

The  amendment  would  incorporate  into  Article  XX  this  opportunity  to  cure 
one's  noncompliance.  The  Non-compliance  subcommittee  would  retain  discretion 
as  to  what  steps  an  affiliate  must  take  and  how  quickly  the  affiliate  must  act. 

The  committee  recommends  that  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  10 
be  adopted,  and  I  so  move. 

DORITY:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  the  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No. 
10.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

DORITY:  Question  on  the  motion.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion,  signify  by 
saying  aye.  Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  so  ordered. 
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(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Providing  Affiliates  an  Opportunity  to  Cure  Article  XX 
Non-Compliance  Before  Sanctions  Are  Imposed 

Article  XX,  Section  14  provides  that  if  the  non-compliance  subcommittee  of 
the  Executive  Council  finds  that  an  affiliate  has  not  complied  with  an  adverse 
Article  XX  determination,  then  the  President  must  notify  all  national  and 
international  unions  and  trade  and  industrial  departments  of  the  non-compli- 
ance and  sanctions  will  be  imposed.  In  practice,  however,  following  the 
non-compliance  subcommittee's  determination,  the  subcommittee,  through  the 
President,  has  notified  the  affiliate  whose  conduct  is  at  issue  of  the  steps  it  must 
take  in  order  to  come  into  compliance,  with  a  deadline  for  doing  so,  in  order 
to  give  that  affiliate  an  opportunity  to  cure  its  violation  without  being  subjected 
to  sanctions.  This  practice  recognizes  that  the  offending  affiliate  is  contesting 
the  very  fact  that  it  is  in  non-compliance,  so  immediate  imposition  of  sanctions 
could  be  an  abrupt  and  unfair  consequence  of  the  affiliate's  unsuccessful 
defense  of  the  complaint. 

///  numerous  instances  when  the  non-compliance  subcommittee  has  taken  this 
intermediate  step,  the  offending  affiliates  have  then  cured  their  non-compliance, 
thereby  vindicating  the  rights  of  the  charging  affiliate,  enabling  the  offending 
affiliate  to  avoid  sanctions,  and  obviating  the  necessity  of  the  President  and  the 
Executive  Council  undertaking  the  procedure  for  restoring  Article  XX  rights 
prescribed  in  Section  16. 

The  amendment  would  expressly  incorporate  this  opportunity  to  cure  into 
Section  14.  The  non-compliance  subcommittee  would  still  retain  the  discretion 
as  to  what  steps  are  required  to  cure  a  violation  and  how  quickly  they  must  be 
satisfied. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  assure  that  any  affected  state  and  local  central 
bodies  are  notified  by  the  AFL-CIO  that  sanctions  have  been  imposed  on  an 
affiliate.  The  Constitution  now  provides  only  for  notice  to  national  and  interna- 
tional unions  and  trade  and  industrial  departments. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  the  following  amendments: 

ARTICLE  XX,  SETTLEMENT  OF  INTERNAL  DISPUTES 

Sec.  14.(a)  Any  affected  affiliate  may  file  a  complaint  with  the  President  that 
another  affiliate  has  not  complied  with  an  effective  determination  of  the  Impartial 
Umpire  or  of  the  Executive  Council  on  appeal.  Upon  receipt  of  such  a  complaint 
the  President  shall  immediately  convene  a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Executive  Council  referred  to  above. 

(b)  If  non-compliance  with  the  determination  is  found  at  such  meeting,  notice 
of  such  non-complianoc  shall  be  issued  by  the  President  to  the  President  shall 
inform  the  non-compliant  affiliate  of  the  action  it  must  take  in  order  to  be  in 
compliance  and  the  date  by  which  it  must  be  in  compliance.  If  the  affiliate 
fails  to  come  into  compliance  as  so  directed,  the  President  shall  notify  each 


affiliated  national  or  international  union, ami  trade  and  industrial  department  and 
each  affected  state  and  local  central  body  of  such  non-compliance. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  11  Providing 

Affiliates  an  Opportunity 
to  Cure  Article  XXI  Non-Compliance 
Before  Sanctions  Are  Imposed 

HOFFA:  Proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  11,  titled  "Providing 
Affiliates  an  Opportunity  to  Cure  Article  XXI  Non-Compliance  Before  Sanc- 
tions Are  Imposed,"  has  been  approved  by  the  Executive  Council  for  recom- 
mendation to  the  convention.  It  can  be  found  on  pages  41  and  42  of  the 
Constitutional  Amendments  booklet. 

The  amendment  is  similar  to  the  previous  amendment,  No.  10.  It  codifies  the 
current  practices  under  which  the  AFL-CIO  Non-Compliance  subcommittee  has 
notified  an  affiliate  found  in  violation  of  Article  XXI  determination  of  the 
corrective  measures  it  must  take  and  the  date  by  which  it  must  act.  The  amendment 
would  incorporate  this  practice  into  the  Constitution. 

This  amendment  would  also  add  to  Article  XXI  a  parallel  provision  to  Article 
XX  specifying  that  in  the  event  sanctions  are  imposed,  no  AFL-CIO  affiliate  can 
support  or  render  assistance  regarding  the  action  found  in  violation. 

The  committee  recommends  that  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  1 1 
be  adopted,  and  I  so  move. 

DORITY:  You've  heard  the  committee's  recommendation.  The  motion  is  to 
adopt  the  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  11.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

DORITY:  Is  there  a  question  on  the  motion?  Is  there  a  delegate  at  mike  No.  1? 
OK.  We'll  call  for  the  question.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion,  signify  by  saying 
aye.  Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  amendment  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Providing  Affiliates  an  Opportunity  to  Cure  Article  XXI 
Non-Compliance  Before  Sanctions  Are  Imposed 

Article  XXI,  Section  5,  like  Article  XX,  Section  14,  provides  for  immediate 
notification  to  all  affiliates  and  imposition  of  sanctions  on  an  affiliate  found  by  the 
Executive  Council  non-compliance  subcommittee  to  be  in  non-compliance  w  ith  an 
adverse  determination.  However,  the  subcommittee  has  provided  offending  affili- 
ates an  opportunity  to  cure  their  violation  before  sanctions  are  imposed  under 
Article  XXI  just  as  it  has  under  Article  XX.  This  amendment  would  incorporate  in 
the  Constitution  the  intermediate  steps  of  enabling  an  offending  affiliate  to  cure  a 
violation  under  Article  XXI  just  as  proposed  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  10 
would  with  respect  to  Article  XX. 

This  amendment  also  would  add  to  Article  XXI,  Section  5  a  parallel  provision  to 
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Article  XX,  Section  4 specifying  that  in  the  event  sanctions  arc  imposed,  no  AFL-CIO 
affiliate  can  support  or  render  assistance  to  the  action  determined  to  be  in  violation. 

Finally,  the  amendment  would  simplify  the  language  of  Article  XXI,  Section  5 
and  subdivide  it  for  clarity. 

Therefore,  the  Executive  Council  proposes  that  Article  XXI,  Section  5  be 
amended  as  follows  and  that  subsequent  sections  be  renumbered  accordingly: 

ARTICLE  XXI,  ORGANIZING  RESPONSIBILITY 
PROCEDURES 

Sec.  5. (a)  An  affiliate  in  whose  favor  an  award  has  been  entered  which  that 
believes  that  some  other  affiliate  is  not  in  compliance  with  that  award  may  notify 
the  President  of  the  asserted  non-compliance.  The  matter  shall  bo  immediately 
referred  to  The  President  shall  immediately  convene  a  meeting  of  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Executive  Council. 

(b)  If  non-compliance  is  found  by  the  subcommittee,  notice  of  such  non-com- 
pliance shall  be  issued  by  the  President  to  the  President  shall  inform  the  non-com- 
pliant affiliate  of  the  action  it  must  take  in  order  to  be  in  compliance  mid  the  date  by 
which  it  must  be  in  compliance.  If  the  affiliate  fails  to  come  into  compliance  as  so 
directed,  the  President  shall  notify  each  affiliated  national  or  international  union, 
tmd  trade  and  industrial  department  and  each  affected  state  and  local  central  body 
of  such  non-compliance. 

Sec.  6.  Immediately  upon  the  issuance  of  such  notification,  the  non-complying 
affiliate  shall  not  be  entitled  to  invoke  the  Procedure  for  Determining  Organizing 
Responsibilities  until  the  non-compliance  is  remedied  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
President  or  a  subcommittee  of  the  Executive  Council  or  until  it  is  excused  by  the 
Executive  Council  by  a  two-thirds  vote.  The  Federation  shall,  upon  request,  supply 
every  appropriate  assistance  and  aid  to  the  affiliate  in  whose  favor  the  Umpire 
issued  the  award.  No  affiliate  shall  support  or  render  assistance  to  the  action 
determined  to  be  in  violation  of  this  Article.  In  addition,  the  Executive  Council 
may,  in  its  discretion,  deny  to  the  non-complying  affiliate  the  use  of  any  of  the 
services  or  facilities  of  the  Federation  and  apply  any  other  authority  vested  in  the 
Executive  Council  under  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution. 

ffffff 

RESOLUTION  NO.  28  Enforcement  of  the  No  Raiding 

Provisions  in  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution 

HOFFA:  Two  resolutions  from  affiliates  were  referred  to  the  Constitution 
Committee.  Resolution  No.  28,  titled  "'Enforcement  of  the  No  Raiding  Provi- 
sions of  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution,"  has  been  submitted  by  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Allied  Trades.  It  can  be  found  on  page  15  of 
Resolutions  Book  2. 

This  resolution  expresses  concern  about  raiding  by  AFL-CIO  affiliates  and  calls 
on  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  Executive  Council  to  explore  increasing  the  type  and 
severity  of  sanctions  imposed  on  affiliates  that  violate  Article  XX. 
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The  committee  believes  thot  the  resolution  raises  an  important  issue  that 
warrants  serious  examination  and  consideration  by  the  Executive  Council.  A 
number  of  unions  have  expressed  concerns  that  the  Article  XX  process  needs 
stronger  sanctions  in  order  to  be  effective  to  deter  pointless  raids  of  already 
organized  workers,  especially  with  85  percent  of  the  workforce  unorganized. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  convention  refer  this  amendment  to  the 
Executive  Council,  with  the  further  recommendation  that  the  Executive  Council 
fully  review  the  issue  in  consultation  with  all  affiliates  and  consider  what  changes 
are  needed  to  bring  about  better  Article  XX  compliance,  and  I  so  move. 

DORITY:  The  motion  is  to  refer  Resolution  No.  28  to  the  Executive  Council 
with  the  recommendation  just  described.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

DORITY:  Is  there  discussion  on  the  motion?  The  Chair  will  recognize  the 
delegate  at  mike  No.  1 . 

MONROE:  I  just  want  to  say  for  the  edification  of  the  convention  flwr  and  to 
reaffirm  my  understanding  that  the  agreement  is  to  refer  this  to  the  Executive 
Council  for  timely  discussion  and  review  to  see  if  we  can  shore  up  and  strengthen 
the  current  Article  XX  and  XXI  language;  is  that  correct? 

DORITY:  That's  correct. 

MONROE:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

DORITY:  The  question  is  on  the  referral  of  Resolution  No.  28  to  the  Executive 
Council.  All  those  in  favor  will  signify  by  saying  aye.  Those  opposed,  no. 
The  ayes  have  it  and  so  ordered. 

(The  text  of  the  referred  resolution  appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  29       Settlement  of  Internal  Disputes 

HOFFA:  Resolution  No.  29,  titled  "Settlement  of  Internal  Disputes."  has  been 
submitted  by  the  International  Longshore  and  Warehouse  Union.  It  can  be  found 
on  page  16  of  Resolutions  Book  2. 

The  resolution  calls  on  affiliates  to  agree  to  maintain  area  industry  standards  as  a 
condition  of  invoking  the  Article  XX  process.  The  resolution  reflects  concerns  that 
have  been  raised  by  a  number  of  unions  operating  in  a  wide  variety  of  industries  and 
occupations — that  unions  active  in  the  same  jurisdiction  sometimes  reach  agreements 
that  undermine  each  other's  area  wage  standards  and  other  contract  terms. 

The  question  is  whether  the  AFL-CIO  could  play  a  useful  role  through  Article 
XX  or  other  means  to  prevent  or  discourage  unions  from  undermining  each  other's 
contracts.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  resolution  be  referred  to  the 
Executive  Council  with  the  further  recommendation  that  the  Executive  Council 
undertake  serious  review  of  this  problem  and  what  steps  may  be  taken  under  Article 
XX  to  address  this  problem,  and  I  so  move. 

DORITY:  The  motion  is  to  refer  Resolution  No.  29  to  the  Executive  Council 
with  the  recommendations  just  described.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

DORITY:  Is  there  a  question  on  the  motion?  Anyone  speaking  on  the  motion? 
All  those  in  favor  will  signify  by  saying  aye.  Those  opposed,  no. 

The  motion  is  carried. 
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(The  text  of  the  referred  resolution  appears  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order.) 
BRIAN  McWILLIAMS,  Longshore  and  Warehouse  Union:  Excuse  me.  Clari- 
fication, Brother  Chair. 
DOR  IT  Y:  Mike  No.  3. 

McWILLIAMS:  Thank  you,  brother.  I  am  the  international  president  of  the 
ILWU.  For  clar  ification  purposes,  I  appreciate  the  support  from  the  delegates  in 
passing  this  motion,  and  I  would  like  to  participate  further  in  the  discussions  to  be 
held  at  the  Executive  Council. 

Even  though  I'm  an  international  president,  I'm  not  on  the  Executive  Council, 
and  I  would  like  it  to  be  known  that  this  is  an  issue  that  severely  impacts  many  of 
our  members,  and  workers  need  to  quit  paying  the  price  for  business  decisions  and 
disputes  that  happen  internally  amongst  unions,  and  this  is  designed,  this  is  bom 
from  a  desire  to  find  a  way  around  that.  I  very  much  want  to  be  part  of  the 
discussions  related  to  this  issue  when  they're  held  at  the  Executive  Council. 

DORITY:  I've  been  informed  by  President  Sweeney  that  not  only  can  you  be 
invited  to  the  Executive  Council  meeting  discussing  this,  but  so  can  any  other 
international  president  who  feels  a  need  to  be  there  for  that  discussion. 

McWILLIAMS:  Thank  you  very  much. 

DORITY:  I'll  now  call  on  Vice  President  Hoffa  one  more  time. 

HOFFA:  The  Constitution  Committee  finally  recommends  that  the  convention 
give  the  president  of  the  AFL-CIO  authority  to  make  any  typographical,  numera- 
tion or  similar  technical  conforming  changes  to  the  Constitution  as  may  be 
necessary  to  incorporate  the  amendments  approved  today  in  the  Constitution  and 
as  may  be  necessary  otherwise  as  a  result  of  these  amendments,  and  I  so  move  that 
we  should  adopt  the  committee's  recommendation. 

DORITY:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  the  Constitution  Committee's  recommenda- 
tion. Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

DORITY:  Discussion  on  the  motion?  All  those  in  favor  will  signify  by  saying  aye. 

Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it  and  so  ordered. 

This  concludes  the  report  of  the  Constitution  Committee.  (Applause) 

I  would  like  to  thank  all  the  members  of  the  committee:  Secretary  Jim  Hoffa, 

Ed  Fire,  Mike  Goodwin,  Bob  Greene,  Ron  Judd,  Jim  Norton,  Mike  Sullivan  and 

Gene  Upshaw.  Thank  you  very  much. 

SWEENEY:  And  I  want  to  thank  the  chairman,  Doug  Dority,  mid  the  secretary, 

Jim  Hoffa,  for  doing  a  really  good  job  on  the  Constitution  Committee  work.  Now 

I  would  like  to  ask  Vice  President  Hoffa  to  return  to  the  podium  to  introduce  a 

special  group  of  workers.  Jim. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  KING  CITY  WORKERS 

HOFFA:  Good  afternoon.  I'm  here  today  to  raise  awareness  of  our  brave 
Teamster  brothers  and  sisters  at  Basic  Vegetable  Products  Company  here  in  King 
City,  California.  I  am  joined  here  on  stage  today  by  several  of  our  brothers  and 
sisters  who  are  representing  the  750  Teamsters  currently  on  strike  at  Basic 
Vegetable.  Let's  give  them  a  hand  of  recognition.  (Applause) 
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Thank  you  very  much.  These  hard-working  men  and  women  are  entering  the 
fourth  month  of  their  strike  against  an  employer  who  is  intent  on  destroying  their 
standard  of  living.  Not  only  is  the  workers'  efforts  the  third-largest  strike  in  the 
AFL-CIO  at  this  time,  it's  truly  a  defining  moment  in  the  food-processing  industry. 

These  men  and  women  are  fighting  for  basic  health  care,  benefits,  protection 
of  their  pension  plans  and  a  better  wage.  But  more  importantly,  they  are  fighting 
for  their  families.  They  are  fighting  to  be  treated  with  real  dignity,  and  they  are 
fighting  for  the  respect  they  deserve. 

King  City  is  a  small  community  of  only  10,000  people.  With  750  of  the  most 
productive  citizens  on  strike,  this  community  itself  is  in  jeopardy.  These  workers 
in  this  community  need  help.  The  owners  of  Basic  Vegetable,  the  Hume  family, 
have  a  brutal  anti-worker  track  record.  They  gave  more  than  $20(),()(K)  to  promote 
Proposition  226. 

Additionally,  they  have  supported  anti-affirmative  action  programs,  anti-bilin- 
gual education  programs  and  pro-school  voucher  initiatives  on  the  California 
ballot.  These  people  do  not  care  about  working  people.  In  fact,  the  Humes  recently 
announced  that  they  are  pennanently  replacing  the  workers  at  Basic  Vegetable 
regardless  of  the  impact  on  the  community,  regardless  of  the  impact  on  the  750 
people  that  work  at  that  company. 

Earlier,  we  placed  fliers  on  your  seats  announcing  a  November  14  rally  at  King 
City.  I  hope  you  can  join  us  in  this  fight  for  dignity  that  these  workers  are  in.  If 
you  can't  make  it  to  the  rally,  please  lend  a  hand  by  logging  on  to  the  website  at 
www.teamsters890.org. 

Also,  we  ask  your  support  in  providing  fcxxl  and  other  supplies  for  the  workers  and 
their  families.  I'd  like  now  to  welcome  to  the  microphone  Eustolia  Valdez,  one  of  the 
many  brave  Teamsters,  for  her  to  tell  you  what  her  problems  are.  (Applause) 

EUSTOLIA  VALDEZ,  IBT:  Good  afternoon. 

America,  the  land  of  the  free  and  justice  for  all.  I've  heard  these  words  so  many 
times.  Today  I'm  here  to  speak  for  all  of  these  people,  750  people  that  I  left  on  the 
strike  line. 

Believe  me,  it's  hard  work  to  be  over  here  and  leave  those  people  behind.  I'm 
going  back  to  let  them  know  that  you  are  behind  us.  It's  time  that  we  speak  for  our 
justice,  and  it's  time  to  let  everyone  know  nationwide  what  we  have  done.  We  have 
gone  to  Washington  and  Idaho  to  let  everyone  know  what  we  have  done.  The 
Humes  have  companies  in  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  these  people  are  willing  to 
help  us  out;  and  we  need  your  support  and  your  contributions. 

One  thing  that  I  always  believe  in  America  is  the  American  Dream,  one  dream 
that  we  always  have  hopes  for.  My  roots  have  gone  so  far.  My  dad  was  a  bracero. 
and  I  was  a  UFW  member,  and  now  I'm  a  Teamster,  which  is  one  thing  I  have 
been  so  proud  of.  United  we  will  win.  (Standing  ovation) 

...Sister  Valdez  addressed  the  delegation  in  Spanish. 

jSi,  se  puede!  (Applause) 

HOFFA:  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  support.  The  battle  of  these 
brave  men  and  women  is  the  battle  of  all  of  us.  Let's  win  this  fight.  Thank  you 
very  much.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Jim,  and  thanks  to  our  brothers  and  sisters. 
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Now  I'd  like  to  call  on  Vice  President  Bahr  for  a  continuing  report  of  the  Policy 
Resolutions  Committee.  Morty. 

REPORT  OF  THE  POLICY  RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE  (Resumed) 

BAHR:  The  committee  has  considered  Resolution  No.  7.  "Economic  and  Social 
Justice,"  which  you  can  find  on  page  33  of  Resolutions  Book  1.  I'm  going  to  ask 
Vice  President  Clayola  Brown  to  report  as  a  stand-in  temporarily  for  Sandy 
Feldman. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  7  Economic  and  Social  Justice 

BROWN:  Despite  today's  economic  bounty,  instability  and  insecurity  persist 
for  working  families,  underscoring  the  need  for  America's  unions  to  redouble  our 
efforts  to  ensure  economic  and  health  security  for  all. 

Resolution  No.  7  restates  the  union  movement's  commitment  to  accessible, 
affordable,  quality  health  care  for  all  Americans.  This  means  we  will  continue  to 
push  for  universal  access  to  health  coverage,  enhanced  consumer  protections, 
secure  financing  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  coverage  for  all  who  are  potentially 
eligible. 

The  resolution  also  restates  our  commitment  to  a  strong  retirement  system  built 
on  the  foundation  of  guaranteed  Social  Security  benefits  that  includes  a  national 
pension  system  with  meaningful  coverage  for  all  workers  and  increased  personal 
earnings  that  will  make  greater  personal  savings  for  retirement  possible. 

In  this  resolution,  we  also  pledge  to  continue  fighting  to  retain  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act's  protections,  minimum-wage  guarantees  and  other  basic  worker 
protections,  including  workers'  compensation  and  unemployment  compensation,  and 
to  ensure  that  the  cost  of  "flexibility"  on  the  job  is  not  decent  wages  and  benefits. 
Finally,  Resolution  No.  7  commits  us  to  fight  on  the  shop  floor,  at  the  bargaining  table 
and  at  every  level  of  government  for  an  end  to  workplace  discrimination  and  for  new 
opportunities  for  workers  who  historically  have  been  victims  of  bias. 

The  committee  has  recommended  the  Resolution  No.  7,  and  I  so  move. 

BAHR:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  7.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BAHR:  Second  from  the  floor. 

And  the  Chair  recognizes  Gloria  Johnson  at  microphone  No.  2. 
JOHNSON:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Someone  mentioned  earlier  today  and  again  this  afternoon  the  dignity  of  the 
worker  in  reference  to  other  resolutions.  Certainly  this  resolution,  "Economic  and 
Social  Justice,"  addresses  that  issue,  the  dignity  of  workers. 

I  rise  to  talk  about  Social  Security,  which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  resolution. 
You  know,  as  everyone  in  this  room  knows.  Social  Security  is  this  country's  most 
important  and  successful  family  protection  program.  I  would  venture  to  guess  that 
every  delegate  here  has  someone  in  his  or  her  family  who  has  been  a  recipient  of 
and  benefited  from  Social  Security. 

This  year  Social  Security  will  pay  out  close  to  $400  billion  in  benefits,  and  we 
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know  that  this  provides  a  critical  lifeline  to  tens  of  millions  of  retired  and  disabled 
workers  as  well  as  their  spouses,  widows  and  children.  Social  Security  by  itself  is 
largely  responsible  for  slashing  poverty  among  older  Americans  from  30  percent 
40  years  ago  to  just  over  10  percent  today.  For  more  than  60  years,  this  program 
has  been  there  through  good  times  and  bad  times;  and  what  is  so  amazing  is  that 
it  has  never  missed  a  single  check. 

Yet,  seemingly  proving  the  point  that  no  good  deed  goes  unpunished,  the  radical 
right-wingers  and  special  interests  are  working  hard  to  tear  apart  this  program;  and 
they're  working  with  a  ferocity  not  seen  since  their  ideological  forebears  sought 
to  prevent  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act  nearly  65  years  ago.  You  know  they 
would  have  us  replace  Social  Security  with  a  system  of  individual  investment 
accounts. 

I'm  here  to  tell  you,  and  I  know  you  agree,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  high 
price  of  what  Wall  Street  and  the  right-wingers  are  trying  to  sell  working  families. 
We  cannot  afford  to  raise  the  retirement  age  to  70  or  higher.  We  cannot  afford  to 
cut  the  cost-of-living  protections  that  are  so  important  to  older  Americans  and 
particularly,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  older  women.  We  cannot  afford  to  cut  benefits  for 
orphan  children,  for  the  disabled  and  for  widows. 

It's  precisely  because  we  cannot  afford  this  high  price  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
sit  on  the  sidelines  and  be  silent. 

That's  why  the  federation,  our  unions  and  our  constituency  groups  have  spent 
the  last  year  organizing  working  families,  educating  our  members  and  reaching 
out  to  our  communities  on  this  issue.  And  we've  made  great  strides  in  beating  back 
privatization  campaigns. 

But  the  fight  isn't  over.  The  fight  is  still  going  on.  And  let  us  leave  here 
recommitted  to  protecting  and  strengthening  Social  Security.  This  resolution  calls 
on  all  of  us  to  do  just  that,  and  I  urge  you  to  vote  for  its  adoption.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Chairman.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Is  there  any  other  discussion?  There  being  nobody  at  any 
microphone,  the  question  before  us  is  Resolution  No.  7.  All  those  in  favor,  indicate 
by  saying  aye.  Opposed,  nay. 

It  is  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
Economic  and  Social  Justice 

The  United  States  exits  the  20th  century  on  an  economic  high  note:  Unemploy- 
ment is  low,  overall  job  growth  is  healthy  and  inflation  is  tame.  Workers'  real 
wages,  long  impervious  to  the  economic  upturn,  have  begun  to  rise.  And  the  stock 
market  booms  as  profits  soar  and  wealth  accumulates,  especially  among  the 
affluent. 

Prosperity  for  some,  however,  does  not  guarantee  prosperity — indeed,  even 
security — for  all.  Rigid  pockets  of  poverty  mark  rural  communities  and  inner  cities. 
Joblessness  rates  for  African  American  and  Hispanic  workers,  though  low  by 
historic  standards,  remain  twice  those  of  white  workers.  Layoffs  last  year  reached 
a  decade  high,  with  U.S.  firms  announcing  670.000  job  cuts;  only  about  one  in 
four  displaced  workers  finds  a  replacement  job  with  equal  or  better  pay.  Almost 
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one-third  of  the  workforce  is  employed  in  temporary,  part-time  or  contract  jobs, 
where  pay  is  often  lower,  benefits  fewer  and  job  security  more  limited  than  in 
regular,  full-time  positions.  The  ranks  of  the  uninsured  are  growing,  with  working 
families  most  at  risk  of  losing  health  coverage.  Work,  despite  the  value  accorded 
it,  is  not  a  bridge  from  poverty  for  all:  Nearly  4  million  Americans  work  full-time 
but,  because  of  low  earnings,  remain  poor. 

The  persistence  of  instability  and  insecurity  even  in  times  of  economic  bounty 
and  budget  surpluses  underscores  the  need  to  redouble  our  national  efforts  to 
ensure  economic  and  health  security  for  all  working  families.  Employment-based 
programs  such  as  health  and  disability  insurance  and  employer-paid  pensions 
provide  critical  protections  for  working  families.  But  these  protections  are  eroding 
as  employers  discontinue  coverage,  shift  costs  onto  workers  and  alter  employment 
relationships  to  avoid  obligations  to  workers.  At  the  same  time,  core  federal  social 
insurance  programs — Social  Security  and  Medicare,  for  example — are  threatened 
by  ongoing  attempts  to  devolve,  dissolve  or  privatize  bedrock  systems  that  often 
serve  as  working  families'  only  buffer  against  poverty  during  periods  of  adversity. 
Against  these  attacks  on  essential  benefits  and  protections,  the  union  movement 
reaffirms  its  commitment  to  a  broad,  universal  social  safety  net  that  will  protect 
the  health,  welfare  and  economic  security  of  all  working  families. 

Health  Care 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  are  committed  to  accessible,  affordable, 
quality  health  care  for  all  Americans.  Yet  deepening  fault  lines  in  the  nation's 
health  care  system  make  that  goal  even  more  daunting  today  than  in  1994,  when 
Congress  refused  to  enact  comprehensive  reform  legislation.  In  the  world  of  private 
insurance,  still  the  primary  source  of  coverage  for  most  Americans  with  health 
insurance,  costs  escalate  while  coverage  declines  and  quality  becomes  increasingly 
uneven.  Meanwhile,  such  public  programs  as  Medicare  and  Medicaid  strain  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly,  disabled  and  indigent  in  the  face  of  ongoing  and 
serious  financial,  political  and  ideological  challenges. 

Private  Insurance 

Although  the  American  health  care  system  often  is  regarded  as  the  world's  best,  its 
diagnosis  and  prognosis  on  three  interrelated  core  indicators — coverage,  cost  and 
quality — are  grim.  Today,  more  than  43  million  Americans  younger  than  65 — nearly 
one-fifth  of  the  nonelderly  population — are  uninsured,  an  increase  of  more  than  20 
percent  since  1990.  Roughly  1  million  individuals  lose  coverage  annually.  Virtually 
all  of  the  uninsured — more  than  80  percent — are  workers  or  their  dependents  who  lack 
insurance  because  employment-based  coverage  is  declining  (from  69  percent  of  the 
nonelderly  population  in  1989  to  64  percent  in  1995).  Most  uninsured  workers  are 
low-wage  workers:  Three  of  every  five  uninsured  workers  earn  less  than  $20,000 
annually,  and  three  of  every  four  earn  less  than  $30,000.  Between  52  million  and  61 
million  individuals — one-fifth  to  one -quarter  of  the  nonelderly  population — are  likely 
to  be  uninsured  a  decade  from  now. 

Higher  costs  are  the  reason  working  families  are  losing  coverage.  Between  1989 
and  1996,  three-quarters  of  the  decline  in  employment-based  coverage — or  6 
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million  newly  uninsured  persons — resulted  from  employers'  shifting  additional 
costs  onto  workers  in  the  form  of  higher  premiums  or  greater  deductibles  and 
co-pays.  This  trend  is  likely  to  worsen  over  the  next  decade  because,  after  several 
years  of  relative  cost  stability,  health  care  costs  are  climbing  again.  The  government 
estimates  that  health  insurance  premiums  will  increase  at  an  annual  rate  of  7  percent 
to  8  percent  over  the  next  10  years,  two  to  three  times  the  rate  of  growth  between 
1993  and  1998.  An  aging  population,  greater  longevity  and  technological  advances 
all  contribute  to  the  cost  increases,  but  so  does  the  sheer  decline  in  coverage,  which 
prompts  many  to  forgo  care  until  later,  sicker  and  costlier  stages  of  disability  or 
disease. 

At  the  same  time  that  coverage  is  declining  and  costs  are  rising,  health  care 
quality  is  uneven  and  consumer  and  provider  satisfaction  with  the  system  has 
reached  all-time  lows.  Consolidation  and  merger  of  health  care  operations  and 
other  industry  "reforms"  to  lower  costs  and  increase  profits  (especially  for  man- 
aged care  companies)  have  produced  severe  staffing  cuts,  encroached  on  the 
doctor-patient  relationship,  unreasonably  limited  choices  for  both  consumers  and 
providers  and  erected  time-consuming  and  often  counterproductive  barriers  to 
prescribing  and  securing  necessary  care  and  treatment.  Staff  cuts  and  other  changes 
in  the  delivery  of  services  have  compromised  the  quality  of  care.  Front-line  health 
care  workers  report  serious  treatment  errors  and  other  quality  deficiencies.  At  the 
same  time,  consumers  and  providers  alike  have  limited  and  often  inadequate 
avenues  of  recourse  against  health  plans.  Nothing  more  dramatically  symbolizes 
the  urgency  of  today 's  crisis  in  the  health  care  system  than  the  multiple  organizing 
campaigns  among  health  providers  around  the  nation  and  the  recent  decisions  by 
the  American  Medical  Association  and  the  American  Nurses  Association  to  form 
unions  in  response  to  abuses  of  managed  care. 

The  union  movement  always  has  led  the  way  in  setting  high  standards  for 
affordable  and  quality  health  care  for  its  members  and  in  securing  legislative  and 
other  reforms  that  have  expanded  health  care  access  and  options  for  the  public  at 
large.  We  think  that,  ultimately,  the  only  answer  to  the  nation's  health  care  crisis 
is  universal  coverage,  and  tomorrow  as  today,  the  working  men  and  women  of  the 
AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  fight  for  universal  coverage.  Meanwhile,  we  will 
continue  to  support  efforts  for  changes  in  the  current  health  care  system  that 
improve  access  and  quality  and  that  protect  and  enhance  the  rights  of  consumers 
and  providers.  We  also  will  encourage  and  facilitate  bargaining  and  negotiating 
by  member  unions  and  promote  joint  purchasing  and  quality  initiatives  among 
affiliates  designed  to  realize  unions'  potential,  as  the  largest  nongovernmental 
purchaser  of  health  care,  to  influence  health  care  industry  practices.  And  the 
AFL-CIO  will  continue  to  coordinate  efforts  among  affiliate  unions  to  boost 
consumer  protections  and  to  secure  quality,  affordable  health  care  for  all  our 
members  through  state  and  federal  legislation,  public  education,  collective  bar- 
gaining and  other  means. 

Public  Systems 

The  deepening  health  care  crisis  and  private  insurers'  unresponsiveness  to  it 
have  not  stemmed  attacks  by  conservative  politicians  on  the  nation's  major  public 
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health  care  delivery  systems.  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  which  provide  basic  health 
coverage  for  tens  of  millions  of  elderly,  disabled  and  poor  individuals  and  families 
who  are  otherwise  at  risk.  Medicare,  in  particular',  is  threatened  by  renewed 
demands  to  privatize  the  system,  replacing  the  guaranteed  entitlement  to  care  with 
an  untested  voucher  program  that  relegates  seniors  to  the  vagaries  of  the  private 
insurance  market. 

In  the  face  of  these  demands,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  reaffirm  unions' 
historic  commitment  to  a  publicly  financed  and  publicly  administered  Medicare 
program.  Medicare  plays  a  vital  role  in  extending  health  care  access  to  nearly  all 
of  the  nation's  seniors  and  to  certain  disabled  persons.  Since  its  passage  30  years 
ago.  Medicare  has  helped  increase  longevity,  reduce  poverty  and  improve  quality 
of  life  among  beneficiaries.  Radical  proposals  to  "reform"  Medicare  by  essentially 
turning  the  program  over  to  private  insurers  would  break  the  fundamental  covenant 
to  provide  guaranteed  access  to  quality  health  care  for  all  of  the  nation's  seniors. 
Already ,  experiments  with  private  insurers  in  the  Medicare  managed  care  program 
illustrate  the  risks  to  seniors  that  privatization  entails:  In  just  a  two-year  period, 
734,()(X)  seniors  will  have  been  dropped  from  Medicare  HMOs.  The  government 
estimates  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  2000,  Medicare  managed  car  e  plans  will  drop 
more  than  10  percent  of  their  Medicare  beneficiaries. 

Today,  Medicare  faces  two  difficult,  but  not  insolvable  problems  that  must  be 
addressed  to  continue  to  deliver  on  the  program's  promise  in  the  future.  First,  the 
benefits  package  needs  modernizing  to  better  meet  the  needs  of  the  elderly  and 
reduce  their  out-of-pocket  medical  expenses.  Among  other  things,  the  program  must 
include  coverage  for  prescription  drugs,  which  play  an  essential  but  increasingly 
costly  role  in  disease  prevention  and  treatment.  Second,  Medicare's  financing  must 
be  secured.  Although  this  task  is  challenging,  the  nation's  boom  economy  and  recent 
budget  reforms  have  extended  the  program's  solvency,  and  dedication  of  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  budget  surplus  to  Medicare  would  further  shore  up  the  system. 

The  financial  reprieve  Medicare  enjoys  today  buys  the  time  needed  for  thought- 
ful reforms  that  will  boost  program  solvency  while  improving  benefits  and  keeping 
participants'  costs  in  line.  The  union  movement  has  much  to  contribute  to  this 
effort.  Union  health  plans  offer  the  best  care  options  and  prescription  drug  coverage 
in  the  country.  Some  union  plans  operate  model  health  management  programs  that 
successfully  maximize  the  quality  of  care  while  keeping  costs  in  line.  The  union 
movement  will  bring  these  blueprints  and  other  experiences  to  bear  in  efforts  to 
influence  the  future  course  of  Medicare  reform.  In  addition,  the  AFL-CIO  will 
work  with  affiliate  unions  and  allies  to  educate  working  families  about  Medicare 
and  prepare  them  to  engage  in  the  national  debate  about  the  program's  future. 

The  AFL-CIO,  its  state  federations  and  central  labor  councils  and  its  affiliate 
unions  also  will  work  to  boost  Medicaid  enrollment  among  eligible  individuals. 
Particularly  since  welfare  reform,  states  have  set  varying  levels  of  service  and 
varying  eligibility  criteria  under  Medicaid,  resulting  in  great  unevenness  among 
them  in  coverage  and  service.  Many  states  are  not  complying  fully  with  the  statutory 
requirement  to  de-link  Medicaid  and  cash  assistance  under  the  welfare  reform  law, 
causing  thousands  of  Medicaid-eligible  children  and  families  to  lose  health  cov- 
erage when  they  go  off  the  Temporary  Assistance  for  Needy  Families  (TANF) 
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rolls.  States  also  have  varied  greatly  in  their  implementation  of  the  Children's 
Health  Insurance  Program  (CHIP),  passed  as  part  of  the  1997  Balanced  Budget 
Act  to  extend  health  coverage  to  uninsured,  low-income  children  who  are  not 
Medicaid-eligible.  Although  there  are  nearly  10  million  such  uninsured  children 
in  the  United  States,  the  government  estimates  that  only  a  small  proportion  of  them 
will  become  enrolled.  Similarly,  Medicaid  is  a  critical  supplementary  program  for 
the  1 6  million  older  and  disabled  Medicare  beneficiaries  who  are  poor  or  have  low 
incomes.  Yet,  Medicaid  currently  only  assists  half  of  all  poor  Medicare  benefici- 
aries. Many  who  are  eligible  are  not  enrolled  because  of  inadequate  outreach 
efforts,  complex  enrollment  processes  and  delays  in  activating  eligibility.  Absent 
more  effective  outreach  by  states  and  a  greater  commitment  to  extend  Medicaid 
coverage  to  all  eligible  individuals,  the  problem  of  underenrollment  will  only  grow 
with  the  heightened  budgetary  pressures  likely  over  the  next  few  years  because  of 
increases  in  health  care  expenditures  and  higher  managed  care  premiums.  Thus, 
the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  call  on  states  and  the  federal  government  to  redouble 
efforts  to  ensure  Medicaid  coverage  for  all  potentially  eligible  participants. 

Retirement  Security 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  are  committed  to  a  strong  national 
retirement  system  that  is  built  on  a  foundation  of  guaranteed  Social  Security 
benefits  supplemented  by  employment-based  pensions  and  private  savings. 

Social  Security 

Social  Security's  protections  for  working  families — guaranteed,  lifelong  bene- 
fits, full  adjustments  to  guard  against  cost-of-living  increases,  increased  benefits 
for  families,  greater  income  replacement  for  low-income  workers,  as  well  as 
disability  and  survivor  benefits — are  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  economic  security 
in  the  United  States.  Through  Social  Security,  all  Americans  work  together  to 
protect  each  other  against  risks  that  would  be  devastating  if  faced  individually. 

Today,  Social  Security  faces  real  but  modest  long-term  financial  challenges. 
Given  Social  Security's  critical  role  in  providing  family  economic  security,  it  is 
important  that  we  act  soon  to  assure  Americans  that  Social  Security  will  continue 
to  be  there  for  them.  It  is  equally  important,  however,  that  we  neither  jeopardize 
the  system's  capacity  to  provide  workers  with  a  guaranteed  foundation  of  retire- 
ment security  nor  undermine  its  family  protections. 

Opponents  of  Social  Security,  however,  have  been  vigorously  pushing  their 
proposals  to  replace  Social  Security's  guaranteed,  defined  benefits  with  risky 
individual  investment  accounts.  Displacing  any  part  of  this  system  to  create  costly 
individual  investment  accounts,  as  the  system's  opponents  propose,  would  funda- 
mentally undermine  the  foundation  that  Social  Security  provides.  So,  too,  would 
replacing  any  part  of  the  remarkably  efficient  and  effective  Social  Security 
Administration  with  private  management.  We  also  reaffirm  our  1979  view  that  no 
reform  proposal  that  jeopardizes  the  retirement  security  of  current  and  future 
government  workers  who  have  been  excluded  from  Social  Security  should  be 
considered.  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  declare  our  determination  to  fight 
for  a  stronger  and  more  secure  Social  Security  system  for  the  21st  century. 
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In  response  to  these  attacks  on  Social  Security,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate 
unions  have  undertaken  an  unprecedented  education  effort  to  ensure  working 
families  are  informed  and  active  participants  in  the  debate  over  the  future  of  this 
program.  Armed  with  the  facts  about  Social  Security's  importance  and  the  harm 
privatized  individual  accounts  would  inflict  on  working  families,  tens  of  thousands 
of  workers  have  become  advocates  for  Social  Security  reform  that  strengthens  the 
program  without  compromising  its  fundamental  protections. 

Pensions 

Pensions  are  a  crucial  piece  of  our  national  retirement  system.  While  Social 
Security  provides  a  core  floor  of  protections,  it  is  not  designed  to  provide  an 
adequate  retirement  income  by  itself.  Pensions  are  an  important  supplement  to 
Social  Security's  benefits.  Unfortunately,  the  benefits  of  the  pension  system  are 
not  shared  fairly.  More  than  50  million  workers  are  not  covered  by  a  retirement 
plan  at  work,  and  only  a  little  more  than  two-fifths  of  older  Americans  actually 
receive  a  pension.  Benefits  go  disproportionately  to  upper-income  workers; 
women  and  people  of  color  are  most  frequently  excluded  from  pension  coverage. 
The  AFL-CIO  affirms  its  commitment  to  advancing  pension  coverage  for  all 
workers  through  legislative  and  collective  bargaining  activity.  We  also  affirm  our 
commitment  to  defending  and  advancing  one  of  the  longest-standing  retirement 
security  programs,  the  railroad  retirement  system. 

Employers  continue  to  shift  from  secure,  defined-benefit  plans  to  401  (k) 
defined-contribution  plans.  Under  these  plans,  workers  must  have  the  financial 
wherewithal  to  contribute  money  up  front.  As  a  result,  the  workers  who  are  most 
in  need  of  something  in  addition  to  Social  Security — the  low-  and  middle-income 
workers — often  receive  few,  if  any,  benefits  from  401(k)  accounts.  These  plans 
also  shift  the  risks  and  burdens  of  investing  from  the  employer  to  individual 
workers.  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  support  the  addition  of  40 1  (k )  plans 
to  retirement  packages,  but  we  will  continue  to  resist  the  replacement  of  defined- 
benefit  plans  with  defined-contribution  plans. 

In  a  more  recent  trend,  numerous  employers  are  converting  their  traditional 
defined-benefit  pension  plans  to  so-called  cash-balance  plans.  These  conversions 
pose  significant  risks  to  current  workers,  particularly  older,  long-service  employ- 
ees, because  the  new  arrangements  can  result  in  deep  cuts  in  expected  future 
benefits.  These  conversions  have  taken  place  without  adequate  regard  to  potential 
consequences  for  workers.  It  is  critical  that  measures  are  taken  to  ensure  appropri- 
ate disclosure  to  employees  of  the  potential  impact  of  these  changes  and  to  protect 
existing  employees  against  unfair  and  harmful  cuts  in  benefits. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  committed  to  a  national  pension  system  that  extends  mean- 
ingful coverage  to  all  workers,  promotes  portability,  provides  adequate  retirement 
income  and  protects  workers'  pension  assets  against  the  continuing  threat  of 
employer  raids. 

Private  Savings 

In  recent  years,  calls  by  pundits  and  industry  for  workers  to  save  for  themselves 
have  grown  louder  and  more  frequent.  At  the  same  time,  private  savings  rates  have 
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declined  significantly.  Workers  find  it  harder  and  harder  to  make  ends  meet  and 
have  less  to  put  away  for  the  future.  The  AFL-CIO  thinks  the  key  to  increased 
private  savings  is  increased  personal  income. 

Although  individual  savings  are  an  important  step  toward  personal  financial 
security  in  retirement,  private  savings  are  not  a  substitute  for  a  sound  national 
retirement  policy.  Policies  that  improve  the  Social  Security  system,  extend  private 
pensions  to  more  workers  and  increase  earning  power  are  essential  to  improving 
retirement  security. 

Economic  Security 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  believe  in  the  value  of  honest,  hard  work. 
In  an  affluent  and  democratic  society,  wages,  benefits  and  job  protections  should 
secure  a  decent  and  certain  standard  of  living  for  working  families.  For  all  too  many 
workers  today,  however,  low  wages,  limited  benefits  and  uncertain  protections 
spell  economic  insecurity  even  during  employment.  Moreover,  because  economic 
well-being  for  most  of  the  nation's  working  families  is  tied  explicitly  to  the  benefits 
that  flow  from  actual  employment,  early  retirement  or  job  loss  resulting  from 
termination,  downsizing  or  injury  compromises  financial  security  and  threatens 
impoverishment.  To  combat  such  insecurity,  the  AFL-CIO  supports  a  broad  range 
of  social  programs  both  within  and  outside  the  workplace  to  make  work  pay  and 
to  provide  needed  cushions  for  working  families  during  times  of  economic 
adversity. 

Protecting  Public  Benefits  and  Public  Administration 
of  the  Nation's  Social  Insurance  Programs 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  think  the  manner  in  which  the  nation's  safety 
net  protections  and  benefits  are  administered  is  key  toensuring  working  families'  actual 
enjoyment  of  these  protections.  Efforts  to  convert  such  basic  social  insurance  programs 
as  Social  Security  and  Medicare  to  privatized  systems  subject  to  market  vagaries  go 
hand  in  hand  with  a  push  to  devolve  administration  of  many  federal  programs  to  the 
state  level  and  to  move  the  performance  of  important  program  functions,  such  as 
eligibility  deteiminations  and  service  delivery,  from  public  employees  to  private-sector 
actors.  The  union  movement  opposes  such  changes,  which  compromise  the  funda- 
mental integrity  of  our  nation's  social  insurance  programs. 

The  sole  mission  of  public  servants  who  administer  social  insurance  programs 
is  to  ensure  that  benefits  flow  to  intended  beneficiaries.  The  goal  of  the  private 
sector,  on  the  other  hand,  is  to  maximize  profits.  Horror  stories  emanating  from 
recent  welfare  reform  privatization  experiments  explain  one  reason  welfare 
caseloads  and  service  demands  have  declined:  Individuals  who  are  eligible  for 
benefits  nevertheless  are  denied  or  discouraged  from  receiving  them  by  private- 
program  administrators.  Public  administration  of  public  benefits  programs,  con- 
versely, is  the  best  way  to  ensure  reliability  and  accessibility  for  all.  Moreover, 
privatization  has  not  been  shown  to  save  money  for  taxpayers.  Rather,  cost 
overruns  and  the  lack  of  meaningful  controls  often  have  increased  costs  of  program 
administration  significantly. 

The  underlying  purposes  of  publicly  funded  social  insurance  programs  are  best 
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fulfilled  when  the  programs  are  implemented  and  administered  by  public  employ- 
ees. We  will  continue  to  resist  attempts  at  the  federal  and  state  levels  to  devolve 
these  programs  further  or  to  shift  responsibility  for  them  to  the  private  sector. 

Defending  the  Wage  Floor  and  Basic  Worker  Standards 

The  nation's  federal  minimum  wage  law  took  effect  in  1938.  Since  then,  the 
AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions,  as  well  as  state  and  local  labor  councils,  have 
fought  long  and  hard  to  maintain  this  wage  standard  and  secure  regular  raises  for 
workers  at  the  bottom.  In  19%,  the  AFL-CIO  championed  a  federal  minimum 
wage  increase  restoring  some  of  the  value  that  standard  lost  during  the  1 98()s.  when 
the  Reagan  and  Bush  administrations  refused  to  endorse  wage  hikes.  Also  in  1996, 
state  federations  of  labor  in  California  and  Oregon  successfully  advanced  ballot 
initiative  measures  raising  the  state  minimums,  and  other  state  federations  have 
taken  the  lead  in  securing  minimum  wage  hikes  in  their  state  legislatures.  Most 
recently,  in  November  1998,  the  Washington  State  Labor  Council  won  over- 
whelming passage  of  a  ballot  measure  raising  the  state  standard  and  mandating, 
for  the  first  time,  annual  indexing  of  a  minimum  wage  standard. 

In  addition  to  efforts  to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  the  AFL-CIO,  its  affiliate  unions 
and  state  and  local  labor  bodies  have  played  a  leadership  role  in  securing  passage  of 
local  living  wage  laws  in  more  than  three  dozen  communities  iiround  the  nation.  These 
measures  require  certain  businesses  receiving  public  monies,  whether  government 
contracts  or  economic  subsidies,  to  pay  covered  workers  hourly  wages  that  will  provide 
full-time  annual  earnings  at  or  above  the  poverty  level.  Living  wage  measures  raise 
wages  for  low-wage  workers,  help  ensure  that  taxpayers'  dollars  do  not  subsidize 
low-wage  employers  and  encourage  the  use  of  public  monies  to  pave  an  economic- 
high  road  of  good  jobs  with  decent  pay  and  benefits.  The  Davis-Bacon  Act  and  Service 
Contract  Act,  along  with  their  state  counterparts,  serve  similar  objectives.  Maintaining 
and  lifting  the  wage  floor  through  such  measures  as  these  lifts  living  standards  for 
workers  at  the  bottom,  limits  the  downward  pressure  of  competition  on  wages  and 
benefits  and  enhances  bargaining  power  and  security  for  all  workers.  For  these  reasons, 
the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  will  continue  to  tight  for  minimum  wage  and 
living  wage  increases  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels.  We  also  will  persist  in 
opposing  attempts  to  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  and  Service  Contract  Acts  and  similar 
measures  at  the  state  level,  and  will  work  instead  to  strengthen  and  expand  these  laws' 
protections. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  also  reaffirm  their  commitment  to  the 
bedrock  labor  protection  statute,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Congressional 
conservatives  and  free  market  ideologues  are  trying  to  chip  away  at  the  FLSA's 
basic  protections  with  proposals  to  repeal  the  40-hour  workweek  and  overtime  pay 
requirements,  change  coverage  definitions,  expand  exemptions  from  coverage  and 
mandate  new  methods  of  calculating  base  pay  in  order  to  reduce  employers' 
overtime  liabilities.  Proponents  argue  these  changes  are  necessary  to  adapt  the 
FLSA  to  the  21st  century  workplace.  Yet,  as  we  are  reminded  by  the  frequent  ugly 
disclosures  of  garment  industry  sweatshops  and  recent  disclosures  of  an  under- 
ground system  of  low-wage  piecework  exploited  by  Silicon  Valley  high-tech 
employers,  the  FLSA  and  similar  state  laws  still  stand  as  the  pre-eminent  protection 
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against  exploitation  of  workers,  especially  those  most  vulnerable  to  abuse.  The 
AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  will  continue  to  resist  any  efforts  to  roll  back  the  FLSA*s 
essential  wage-and-hour  protections. 

Ensuring  minimum  wage  guarantees  and  FLSA  and  other  basic  labor  protec- 
tions is  particularly  important  for  vulnerable  new  entrants  to  the  workforce — for 
example,  immigrants  in  low-wage  jobs  and  individuals  moving  from  welfare  to 
work.  The  union  movement  historically  has  fought  against  creation  of  a  two-tier 
workforce,  insisting  instead  that  all  workers  must  enjoy  fundamental  job  rights  and 
job  protections.  Most  recently,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  led  the 
successful  campaign  to  secure  a  governmental  reaffirmation  that  basic  federal 
protections,  such  as  the  FLSA"s  minimum  wage  and  overtime  requirements,  apply 
even  to  workers  in  workfare  programs.  The  union  movement  will  persist  in  fighting 
any  efforts  to  dilute  these  workers*  protections. 

Protecting  Against  Hardship  Resulting  from 
Workplace  Injury  or  Job  Loss 

Strong  and  effective  workers'  compensation,  employment  service  and  unem- 
ployment insurance  programs  are  core  components  of  the  nation's  social  compact 
with  America's  workers.  Unlike  other  elements  of  the  social  safety  net,  however, 
these  programs  are  administered  primarily  at  the  state  level.  While  workers' 
compensation  is,  with  few  exceptions,  a  state  program,  unemployment  insurance, 
mandated  by  the  federal  government,  is  a  federal/state  program.  In  state  after  state, 
ongoing  eff  orts  to  reduce  or  eliminate  employer  liabilities,  divert  funding  to  other 
purposes  (including  tax  cuts),  cut  benefits  and  impose  obstacles  to  eligibility 
threaten  to  compromise  these  programs'  fundamental  goal  of  safeguarding  work- 
ers' economic  security  during  periods  of  unavoidable  separation  from  work. 

In  theory,  workers'  compensation  represents  a  trade-off:  Workers  relinquish 
their  rights  to  sue  for  job  injuries  in  return  for  a  no- fault  compensation  system  that 
guarantees  medical  treatment  and  wage  replacement.  In  practice,  however,  work- 
ers have  come  up  short,  while  employers  and  insurers  enjoy  rich  rewards  from  the 
system.  Recent  "reforms"  have  worsened  this  trade-off:  Worker  benefits  have 
fallen  23  percent  since  1992,  employer  contributions  to  trust  funds  have  declined 
by  roughly  $6  billion  over  the  past  three  years  alone  and  insurers  are  reaping  huge 
profits  from  underwriting  workers'  compensation  policies,  which  are  now  the  most 
profitable  line  of  property/ casualty  insurance.  States  must  act  to  reverse  these  trends 
and  deliver  on  the  promise  embodied  in  the  workers'  compensation  trade-off.  To 
this  end,  the  AFL-CIO  calls  on  states  to:  provide  adequate  protections  against 
interruption  of  income,  not  limited  by  artificial  or  unrealistic  caps;  guarantee  that 
workers  have  access  to  and  treatment  by  impartial  doctors  and  nurses;  ensure 
appropriate  safeguards  to  protect  the  privacy  of  workers'  medical  records;  stop  the 
practice  of  retaliation  or  discrimination  against  workers  who  are  injured  on  the  job 
and  who  file  claims;  and  promote  rehabilitation  and  appropriate  return  to  work. 

The  unemployment  compensation  system  also  shortchanges  today's  workers 
at  the  time  they  most  need  support.  Benefit  receipt  has  dropped  sharply,  with  only 
about  one-third  of  the  unemployed  receiving  benefits  today.  Payments  are  too  low 
and  their  duration  is  too  limited.  New  obstacles  to  participation,  efforts  to  devolve 
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administrative  financing  to  the  state  level  and  states'  failure  or  refusal  to  enact 
reforms  enhancing  the  likelihood  of  benefit  receipt  by  low-wage  employees  or 
workers  in  nonstandard  arrangements  threaten  to  diminish  further  the  protections 
of  this  important  social  insurance  program.  Meanwhile,  the  Employment  Service 
is  the  core  of  the  strong,  integrated  national  labor  exchange  system  we  need  to  get 
the  unemployed  into  good-paying  jobs  as  quickly  as  possible.  Yet  it  is  woefully 
underfunded  and  overwhelmed  with  need. 

A  comprehensive  employment  security  reform  package  that  would  provide 
adequate  funding  for  the  employment  service  and  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams is  badly  needed.  The  taxes  paid  by  employers  to  fund  these  services  are 
critically  important  to  resolving  current  problems  in  the  system.  Efforts  to  reduce 
these  taxes  would  interfere  with  attempts  to  address  the  weaknesses  in  the 
unemployment  system. 

The  AFL-CIO,  its  affiliate  unions  and  state  federations  and  central  labor  councils 
support  broader  access  to  benefits,  better  wage-replacement  rates  and  sufficient 
duration  to  enable  workers  to  find  the  best  possible  employment.  We  will  continue 
to  resist  efforts  to  devolve  administrative  financing  of  the  unemployment  insurance 
program  to  the  states  and  will  oppose  attempts  at  the  state  level  to  restrict  workers' 
access  to  benefits  further.  We  also  will  fight  for  such  state-level  reforms  as  a  movable 
base  accounting  period,  increased  benefit  levels  and  revised  eligibility  standards  to 
expand  unemployment  protections  to  workers  who  typically  fall  outside  the  protec- 
tions of  this  safety  net,  such  as  low-wage  earners,  women  and  workers  in  temporary, 
part-time  and  other  nonstandard  work  arrangements.  We  also  will  oppose  state 
legislation  designed  to  utilize  unemployment  eligibility  standards  as  mechanisms 
for  locking  workers  into  these  temporary  arrangements. 

Ending  Workplace  Inequality 

Congress  first  legislated  a  comprehensive  ban  on  workplace  discrimination  in 
1964,  when  the  union  movement  joined  its  allies  in  the  civil  rights  movement  to 
secure  passage  of  the  seminal  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  Since  then,  the  AFL-CIO 
and  its  affiliates  have  been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts  to  expand  protections  under 
Title  VII,  the  fair  employment  provision  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act;  to  enact  new  laws 
prohibiting  discrimination  on  any  basis  other  than  those  covered  by  Title  VII;  and 
to  steepen  penalties  and  strengthen  remedies  for  violations  of  the  law. 

Yet  despite  the  more  than  30-year  application  of  these  civil  rights  guarantees  and 
the  greater  participation  of  women  and  people  of  color  in  today's  workforce  than  at 
any  time  in  the  nation's  history,  women  and  minority  workers  continue  to  lag  behind 
white  men  on  important  indicators  of  workplace  equality  and  economic  security. 
The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  pledge  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  end  workplace 
discrimination,  once  and  for  all,  and  to  use  the  collective  power  of  the  union 
movement  to  ensure  equal  opportunity  for  all  American  workers. 

Women  on  average  earn  less  than  men,  and  workers  of  color  earn  less  than 
white  workers.  On  a  full-time,  year-round  basis,  women  earn  only  74  percent  as 
much  as  men  (using  1997  figures).  The  ratio  of  women's  to  men's  earnings  is 
greatest  for  Latina  women  (88  percent)  and  least  for  white  women  (72  percent). 
Among  men,  African  Americans  earn  75  percent  as  much  as  white  men,  while 
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Latino  men  earn  61  percent  as  much.  Racial  and  ethnic  wage  gaps  exist  between 
women  of  color  and  white  women.  Ux>.  but  they  are  not  as  great  as  for  men:  African 
American  women  earn  85  percent  as  much  as  white  women,  while  Latina  women 
earn  73  percent  as  much.  Not  surprisingly,  women  are  more  likely  than  men  to 
earn  poverty-level  wages,  and  people  of  color  are  more  likely  than  white  workers 
to  earn  poverty-level  wages.  In  1997,  roughly  one  in  every  five  men  (23  percent) 
earned  hourly  wages  at  or  below  the  poverty  level  for  a  family  of  four,  compared 
with  more  than  one -third  of  all  women  workers  (35  percent).  One-quarter  of  all 
white  workers  (25  percent),  compared  with  more  than  one-third  of  African 
American  workers  (38  percent)  and  nearly  half  of  Latino  workers  (47  percent), 
earned  poverty-level  hourly  wages. 

One  reason  women  and  people  of  color  earn  less  than  white  men  is  because 
employers  continue  to  engage  in  systematic  discrimination  in  pay.  In  1998  alone, 
the  Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Programs  (OFCCP)  collected  more 
than  $5  million  in  back  pay  and  wage  adjustments  for  women  and  minority  workers 
employed  by  only  14  federal  contractors.  These  cases  may  be  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 
More  recently,  Texaco  Corp.  agreed  to  settle  an  OFCCP  sex  discrimination 
complaint  for  more  than  $3.1  million;  this  followed  closely  on  the  heels  of  the 
company's  multimillion-dollar  settlement  of  a  major  race  discrimination  lawsuit. 
Another  major  employer,  Eastman  Kodak,  agreed  in  May  1999  to  spend  $3  million 
to  upgrade  salaries  for  2,(X)()  women  and  minority  employees  in  the  wake  of 
employee  complaints  of  sex  and  race  discrimination. 

Minority  and  women  workers  also  earn  less  because  they  are  concentrated  more 
heavily  than  white  men  in  lower-paid  clerical  and  service  jobs  and  are  less  likely 
to  work  in  better-paid  executive  and  managerial  or  professional  jobs.  Thirty  percent 
of  white  workers  are  employed  in  these  higher-paying  positions,  compared  with 
only  20  percent  of  African  American  and  15  percent  of  Latino  workers.  One  in 
four  white  workers  (26  percent)  is  employed  in  lower-paid  clerical  and  service 
jobs,  compared  with  one  in  three  Latino  workers  (32  percent)  and  two  in  five 
African  American  workers  (39  percent).  Forty-one  percent  of  women  workers, 
compared  with  only  16  percent  of  men,  work  in  service  and  clerical  jobs.  Women 
are  slightly  more  likely  than  men  to  work  in  managerial  and  professional  jobs  (3 1 
percent  of  women  compared  with  28  percent  of  men),  but  the  professions  in  which 
women  are  very  heavily  represented — prekindergarten  and  elementary  teachers, 
librarians  and  nurses,  for  example — pay  less  than  the  average  for  all  professions 
and  far  less  than  such  professions  as  architects  and  engineers,  which  are  heavily 
dominated  by  men.  And  even  within  those  professions  where  women  have  a 
stronghold,  men's  pay  is  greater.  Annual  earnings  for  male  RNs,  for  example,  were 
on  average  more  than  $2,0(X)  greater  than  those  of  women;  for  male  elementary 
school  teachers,  average  earnings  exceeded  women's  by  more  than  $3,000. 

The  consequences  of  workplace  inequities  are  played  out  in  racial  and  ethnic 
differences  in  family  incomes  and  poverty  rates  and,  hence,  differences  in  lifelong 
opportunities.  At  least  in  part  because  of  lower  earnings,  family  incomes  for  African 
American  and  Latino  families  still  are  only  60  percent  those  of  white  families. 
Poverty  rates  are  higher:  In  1 997.  the  poverty  rate  for  African  Americans  and  Latinos 
was  27  percent,  compared  with  only  an  1 1  percent  poverty  rate  for  white  persons. 
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Child  poverty  is  also  greater  in  families  of  color:  16  percent  of  white  children 
younger  than  6  are  poor,  compared  with  46  percent  of  African  American  children 
and  40  percent  of  Latino  children. 

Lower  wages,  truncated  job  opportunities,  reduced  family  incomes  and  higher 
poverty  rates  for  minority  and  women  workers  did  not  happen  by  accident.  They  are 
the  consequence  of  a  persistent  and  regrettable  history  of  discrimination  against  women 
and  people  of  color,  much  of  it  in  the  workplace.  The  union  movement  has  fought  long 
and  hard  against  such  discrimination.  We  have  contributed  much  to  the  tight  to  end 
discrimination  and  bring  real  equality  to  the  workplace,  but  we  recognize  the  job  is  not 
done  and  that  we  have  much  more  to  give.  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  will 
continue  to  deploy  our  resources  on  the  shop  floor,  at  the  bargaining  table,  in  the 
courthouse  and  before  legislatures  to  end  discrimination  and  to  open  up  opportunities 
previously  foreclosed  to  women  and  minority  workers.  We  call  on  Congress,  state 
legislatures,  the  courts  and  enforcement  agencies  to  step  up  their  work,  too,  to  finally 
deliver  on  the  promise  of  equal  opportunity  for  all. 

Protecting  Workers  in  Non-standard  Work  Arrangements 

Employment  relationships  have  changed  dramatically  over  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. Instead  of  near  lifetime  guarantees  of  stable  full-time  employment  with  a 
single  employer,  today's  workers  are  likely  to  move  among  eight  or  more  jobs 
throughout  their  careers.  Increasingly,  workers  will  spend  some  or  all  of  their  work 
life  in  nonstandard  work  arrangements — temporary,  part-time  or  contract 
jobs — that  pay  less,  provide  fewer  or  no  benefits  and  offer  limited  job  security. 
Workers  in  these  arrangements  also  enjoy  fewer  legal  protections  because  the  nation's 
safety  net  of  job  protection  laws  and  scxial  insurance  programs  often  explicitly  or 
implicitly  excludes  individuals  who  are  not  classified  as  employees  of  an  employer, 
who  work  part-time  or  who  are  legal  employees  of  one  entity  (for  example,  a  contract 
company)  although  they  perform  services  for  another.  Indeed,  the  opportunity  to 
circumvent  these  worker  protection  and  benefits  laws  is  one  reason  employers  have 
increased  their  reliance  on  nonstandard  work  arrangements. 

Today,  almost  one-third  of  the  workforce  is  in  nonstandard  arrangements.  Although 
touted  by  the  temporary  help  industry  and  employer  community  as  providing  workers 
with  desired  flexibility,  the  reality  is  that  many  workers  in  all  nonstandard  arrangements 
would  prefer  stable,  full-time  employment.  Most  workers  in  some  arrange- 
ments— temporary  work,  for  example — would  choose  regular  full-time  jobs  if  they 
were  available.  As  recent,  high-profile  lawsuits  such  as  the  Microsoft  case  reflect,  the 
classification  attached  to  a  worker — as  contractor,  temporary  or  pennanent  full-time 
employee — is  typically  a  decision  made  by  the  employer  alone.  Workers  misclassified 
as  independent  contractors  or  temporary  agency  employees  are,  in  fact,  often  com- 
mon-law employees  of  the  company  to  which  they  provide  services.  Misclassification 
is  merely  a  ruse  to  cut  these  workers'  pay  and  benefits  and  rob  them  of  job  security. 
Such  misclassification  also  often  reflects  unilateral  changes  in  long-standing  employ- 
ment relationships:  Companies  downsize  workers  and  rehire  them  as  "independent 
contractors"  or  spin  off  whole  sectors  of  their  workforces  and  bring  the  same  workers 
back  as  employees  of  temp  agencies  or  contract  firms. 

Expansion  of  nonstandard  work  arrangements  poses  a  threat  to  all  workers. 
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Virtually  all  employers  today  employ  workers  in  one  or  more  nonstandard  arrange- 
ment. And  many  say  they  plan  to  expand  their  reliance  on  nonstandard  workers  in 
the  future.  Institutionalizing  nonstandard  work  arrangements  in  the  fiber  of  the 
American  workforce  has  helped  destabilize  employment  arrangements  for  all 
workers  and  has  contributed  to  the  overall  decline  in  wages  and  benefits. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  support  good-faith  efforts  to  provide  greater 
flexibility,  for  working  families.  We  recognize  that  nonstandard  work  arrangements 
may  provide  flexibility  for  some,  especially  workers  who  balance  work  with  family, 
school  and  other  responsibilities.  More  often  than  not.  however,  this  so-called  "•flexi- 
bility" benefits  employers,  while  workers  pay  a  heavy  price.  The  union  movement 
thinks  all  workers,  regardless  of  their  classification,  should  enjoy  the  benefits  of  the 
nation's  job  protection  and  social  insurance  systems.  Extending  these  protections  and 
benefits  to  all  workers  is  the  only  way  to  discourage  employers  from  manipulating 
employment  relationships  to  evade  their  responsibilities,  to  ensure  equal  treatment  for 
similarly  situated  workers  and  to  guarantee  that  working  families  receive  the  supports 
they  need.  Through  bargaining,  public  education  and  advocacy  for  federal  and  state 
legislative  reforms,  the  AFL-CIO.  its  affiliate  unions  and  state  and  local  labor  councils 
will  work  to  secure  equal  pay  and  benefits  and  full  job  protections  for  workers  in 
nonstandard  arrangements. 

Conclusion 

Today,  more  than  at  any  time  in  nearly  30  years,  the  nation  can  afford  to  extend 
social  and  economic  justice  to  all  working  families.  The  union  movement  commits  to 
redoubling  our  efforts  to  that  end.  At  the  bargaining  table,  at  the  ballot  box  and  in  the 
halls  of  power,  we  will  fight  to  preserve  and  improve  Social  Security  and  Medicare; 
to  strengthen  the  nation's  health  care  system;  to  raise  wages;  to  shore  up  important 
social  insurance  supports  such  as  unemployment  insurance  and  workers'  compensa- 
tion; to  defend  against  erosion  of  basic  workers'  rights;  to  resist  privatization  of  public 
benefits  and  of  the  administration  of  public  benefit  programs;  and  to  check  the  erosion 
of  job  security  and  good  wages  and  benefits  occasioned  by  the  spread  of  nonstandard 
employment.  We  have  within  our  means  and  our  reach  the  opportunity  to  build  a  better 
economy,  workplace  and  nation  for  all  working  families.  The  union  movement  thinks 
that  is  the  challenge  we  must  meet  in  the  2 1  st  century. 

B  AHR:  The  Policy  Resolutions  Committee  also  has  considered  Resolution  No. 
8.  Vice  President  Feldman  will  report. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  8  Strengthening  and  Supporting 

Working  Families 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

As  Resolution  No.  8  declares,  the  American  union  movement  is  a  family 
movement.  This  resolution  describes  our  efforts  to  support  and  strengthen  working 
families  through  two  core  institutions:  the  workplace  and  the  public  schools. 

Resolution  No.  8  calls  upon  our  unions  to  use  our  power  in  every  possible  forum 


to  make  it  easier  for  workers  to  balance  work  life  with  family  life.  That  balance 
requires  improved  access  to  affordable,  high-quality  child  care  and  elder  care; 
expanded  family  and  medical  leave  protection  for  all  workers;  raising  the  wages 
of  women  and  low-wage  workers  so  they  can  support  their  families;  workplace 
flexibility;  and  a  beefed-up  national  education  and  training  system. 

In  this  resolution,  we  reaffirm  our  enduring  commitment  to  our  free  and 
universal  public  school  system,  as  well  as  high  academic  standards,  and  call  for 
rebuilding  public  schools'  decaying  infrastructure  to  reduce  class  size  and  equip 
schools  to  help  our  children  succeed  in  the  21st  century. 

The  committee  has  recommended  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  8,  and  I  so  move. 

BAHR:  You  heard  the  resolution.  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BAHR:  Second  from  the  floor. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Delegate  Golombek  on  microphone  No.  2. 

ELLEN  GOLOMBEK,  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Area  Labor  Council:  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  a  delegate  for  the  Colorado  Springs  Area  Labor  Council, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Colorado  AFL-CIO,  member  of  the  Association  of  Flight 
Attendants  and  a  working  parent.  (Applause) 

I  stand  in  support  of  the  passage  of  Resolution  No.  8.  Today's  working  families 
are  stretched  thin  as  they  struggle  to  balance  the  competing  demands  of  family  and 
work.  As  we  all  know,  more  and  more  women  are  working  for  pay  than  ever  before. 
Some  women  are  working  for  pay  because  they  choose  to,  but  most  women  and 
men  work  because  they  have  to. 

Indeed,  because  of  the  economic  policies  pursued  by  the  Reagan  mid  Bush 
administrations,  more  people,  both  women  and  men,  are  working  harder  and 
working  more  than  ever  before  just  to  keep  their  families  afloat. 

Despite  more  work  and  longer  hours,  employers  and  the  government  have  been 
slow  to  respond  to  the  increased  burdens  on  today's  working  families.  Few 
employers  help  parents  meet  their  child  care  needs,  and  fewer  still  provide  any 
support  to  help  workers  meet  the  demands  they  face  to  care  for  aging  and  ill  parents. 
And  governmental  policies  don't  provide  much  help,  either. 

The  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act,  though  an  important  measure  that  we  all 
supported,  is  no  help  to  the  4 1  million  Americans  not  covered  by  it;  nor  is  it  much 
help  to  those  who  cannot  afford  to  take  unpaid  leave. 

Tax  breaks  and  government  subsidies  to  help  most  workers  absorb  the  cost  of 
caring  for  children  or  elderly  or  disabled  relatives  are  few  and  far  between. 

As  union  members,  we  have  worked  hard  to  make  our  workplaces  family-friendly. 
As  a  result,  we  enjoy  the  best  family-based  benefits  of  any  workers  in  the  nation.  We 
have  organized,  we  have  marched  and  we  have  bargained  to  help  our  members  meet 
the  tough  challenges  of  balancing  family  and  work,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so.  But 
we  know  that  we  must  work  equally  hard  for  all  working  families. 

Resolution  No.  8  reaffirms  the  union  movement's  commitment  to  fighting  this 
battle  for  all  working  families.  It  reiterates  our  determination  to  win  major 
legislative  and  workplace  reforms  that  will  help  all  workers  meet  their  responsi- 
bilities without  paying  a  heavy  price  on  the  job. 

If  the  current  Republican-led  Congress  can  find  $790  billion  in  tax  breaks  for 


the  rich,  then  surely  they  can  use  some  of  that  money  to  help  support  America's 
working  families. 

I  urge  your  support  of  this  resolution.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you. 

Microphone  No.  3,  Delegate  Theodore  Bikel. 

THEODORE  BIKEL,  Actors  and  Artistes  of  America:  Mr.  Chairman,  Resolu- 
tion No.  8,  which  I  support,  speaks  of  strengthening  and  supporting  working  families 
in  the  firm  belief  that  doing  so  today  will  build  "a  stronger  and  better  America 
tomorrow."  That's  a  phrase  I  quote  from  the  language  of  the  resolution  itself. 

But  let  me  remind  you  that  subsumed  within  this  resolve  must  be  the  cultural 
and  emotional  welfare  of  our  members  and  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  We  are 
continually  accused  by  those  who  say  that  the  labor  movement  is  interested  only 
in  the  welfare  of  its  own  members.  But  ours  is  no  self-serving  undertaking  seeking 
to  improve  the  conditions  of  our  members  alone,  but  striving  for  a  higher  quality 
of  life  that  benefits  all  of  America. 

Even  as  we  are  understandably  concerned  about  the  quality  of  life  for  our 
members  and  our  members'  families,  that  enhanced  quality  should  at  least  be  a 
model  and  a  paradigm  for  the  rest  of  society. 

And  when  we  speak  of  enriching  lives,  we  surely  cannot  mean  economic 
enrichment  alone.  We  must  mean  cultural  goods  and  intellectual  property,  and  we 
must  demand  support  for  all  of  our  members  who  work  in  those  fields — the 
communications  workers,  without  whom  the  wheels  of  our  cyber  world  would 
grind  to  sluggish  stops.  We  must  mean  the  teachers,  who  are  our  assurance  that 
the  new  generation  of  Americans  will  grow  up  with  the  highest  standard  of  literacy 
and  skills  so  that  regardless  of  economic  status,  all  can  lift  themselves  by  their  boot 
straps  and  not  sink  into  the  abyss  of  intellectual  and  cultural  poverty.  We  must 
mean  the  workers  of  cultural  institutions  who  insist  on  opening  minds  rather  than 
closing  museums.  (Applause) 

We  must  mean  the  broadcasters  who  toil  in  the  field  of  information  over  the 
airwaves,  the  major  conduit  of  the  public's  awareness  and  perception. 

Finally,  we  must  mean  the  entertainers,  the  musicians,  singers  and  actors  who 
furnish  our  leisure  time  with  form  and  content,  who  are  the  nation's  laughter,  the 
nation's  tears  and,  when  the  day  is  done,  the  nation's  memory. 

Nobody  remembers  what  battle  is  fought,  who  fought  it,  who  won  it,  who  lost 
it,  unless  there  is  a  song  or  a  film  or  a  play  that  tells  of  the  event.  (Applause) 

Even  the  labor  movement  itself  would  have  suffered  gravely  under  the  ginks 
and  the  finks  and  the  company  finks  who  would  have  oppressed  us  if  we  had  not 
had  the  song  to  sing,  the  song  that  was  called  "Solidarity,"  which  made  us  endure 
better  than  otherwise.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  if  the  labor  movement  is  to  capture  the  respect  of  all  of 
society,  then  the  best  way  to  go  about  it  is  to  remind  America  that  the  dignity  and 
compensation  given  to  the  communications  workers,  the  teachers,  the  broadcasters 
and  the  performers  of  the  country  will  be  returned  tenfold  to  the  nation  tomorrow. 
Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  Brother  Bikel. 

Delegate  on  microphone  No.  2. 
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RANDI WEINGARTEN,  AFT:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Randi  Weingarten. 
I  am  the  president  of  the  United  Federation  of  Teachers,  the  little  local  in  New 
York  City,  and  a  vice  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

I  rise  to  support  Resolution  No.  8.  What  is  more  important  to  a  working  family 
than  its  children?  And  so  as  a  result.  I  will  fwus  on  that  part  of  the  resolution  that 
speaks  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools. 

Free  and  universal  public  schools  are  critical,  not  only  to  our  democracy,  but  to  the 
dreams  and  aspirations  of  our  members,  their  children,  their  grandchildren  and,  beyond 
that,  to  all  the  people  our  great  labor  movement  aspires  to  represent  and  to  help. 

In  this  new  world,  that  world  that  we  have  spoken  about  a  lot  during  this 
convention,  our  children  will  not  have  the  kind  of  future  we  dream  for  them  without 
a  good  education.  And  just  as  working  parents  today  face  far  different  challenges 
and  more  difficult  challenges  than  those  of  a  generation  ago,  our  children  face  far 
greater  challenges  than  we  faced  as  children. 

A  good  education  today  is  far  different  from  what  a  good  education  was  years 
ago.  That's  why  this  labor  movement,  which  was  at  the  forefront  of  pressing  for  a 
free  and  public  education  in  the  last  century,  must  go  that  next  step  in  this  century. 
And  that  next  step  is  simply  this:  If  we  are  truly  the  voice  of  working  people,  then 
the  labor  movement  must  stand  together  to  strengthen  and  improve  our  public 
schools  and  must  stand  together  to  fight  the  efforts  to  abandon  and  to  starve  them. 

The  assaults  on  the  public  schools  these  days  are  relentless.  They  come  in  the  forms 
of  vouchers,  tuition  tax  credits,  for-profit  privatization  and  other  quick-fix  schemes. 
These  assaults  strain  resources  from  our  already  hard-pressed  public  schwls.  But 
perhaps  most  cynically,  the  privateers  who  try  to  sell  these  cloak  them  as  choice, 
so-called  choice,  without  accountability  to  parents,  to  taxpayers  or  to  voters. 

But  even  more  perverse  than  that,  their  strategy  is  to  divide  and  conquer  those  of 
us  who  traditionally  stand  together.  The  public  school  attackers  seek  to  pit  parent 
against  parent,  public  schcx)ls  against  the  private  and  parochial  school  systems — sc1kx>1 
systems,  by  the  way,  that  we  have  worked  together  with,  for  years  and  years. 

Rather  than  invest  in  what's  needed  to  provide  every  child  a  good  education, 
the  public  school  attackers  seek  to  starve  the  public  schools,  then  trash  them,  then 
turn  around  and  say  to  some  parents,  "'Here — get  into  a  lottery  for  a  voucher  so 
your  child  might  be  saved." 

And  who  could  blame  a  parent  who  then  says,  *'I  want  a  school  for  my  child 
that's  safe,  that  has  a  solid  curriculum,  that  has  small  classes.  Why  shouldn't  I  vie 
for  that  voucher?" 

But  that's  not  real  choice.  Real  choice  for  every  single  working  parent  is  to 
expect  that  every  single  public  school  will  give  that  parent  that  opportunity.  That's 
real  choice  for  every  single  child.  (Applause) 

That's  why  it's  so  important  to  support  this  resolution,  because,  one,  it  talks  to 
opposing  those  anti-public  school  schemes;  and,  two,  it  talks  to  ensuring  that  every 
public  school  system  provides  a  good  and  decent  opportunity  for  children. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  there  is  a  way  to  do  that.  There  is  a  way  to  make  sure  that 
we  leave  no  child  behind  and  provide  every  single  child  a  good  and  decent 
education.  And  that  path  is  to  embrace  a  movement  that  my  late  national  president, 
Albert  Shanker.  started  years  ago.  That  is  the  movement  for  high  academic 
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standards,  high  academic  standards  embedded  in  every  single  public  school — edu- 
cation standards  that  are  in  keeping  with  what  we  know,  with  what  our  kids  need 
to  know  to  be  successful  in  this  new  global  economy;  education  standards  that 
belie  or  have  a  belief  and  the  resources  to  help  every  single  child  reach  those 
standards. 

Embracing  high  standards  for  all  children  means  we  leave  no  child  behind, 
regardless  of  race,  regardless  of  sex  or  regardless  of  wealth. 

This  is  truly  a  movement  towards  equal  opportunity  for  all  children.  It  is  truly 
a  way  for  our  public  schools  to  fulfill  their  historic  mission.  Brothers  and  sisters, 
this  is  doable.  My  union,  the  AFT,  has  helped  to  do  it  across  the  country.  But  you 
don't  just  lift  the  bar  and  create  equal  opportunity  just  by  calling  for  it.  We  need 
the  investments,  we  need  the  resources  and  we  need  the  commitment  that  this 
resolution  calls  for —  resources  to  ensure  that  there  is  a  well-prepared  teacher  for 
every  child;  resources  to  ensure  that  there's  a  small  class  size  for  every  child;  and 
resources  to  ensure  that  there  are  decent  school  buildings  and  safe,  secure  environ- 
ments for  every  child. 

We  can  do  it.  Working  families  demand  it  and  need  it,  and  therefore.  I  ask  you 
to  support  this  resolution.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you,  Randi. 

The  question  before  us  is  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  8.  All  those  in  favor, 
indicate  by  saying  aye.  Opposed,  no. 
It  is  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Strengthening  and  Supporting  Working  Families 

The  American  union  movement  is  a  family  movement.  Our  enduring  challenge 
and  one  of  our  most  important  jobs  is  to  use  our  power — on  the  shop  floor,  at  the 
bargaining  table,  in  the  voting  booth  and  before  elected  officials — to  bring  about 
change  that  strengthens  and  supports  working  families  of  all  descriptions.  Our 
efforts  focus  largely  on  two  of  society's  core  institutions,  the  workplace  and  public 
schools,  because  they  play  a  central  role  in  shaping  families'  lives.  Good  jobs  and 
first-rate  schools  make  it  easier  for  workers  to  do  well  their  most  important  job: 
caring  for  children  and  other  family  members.  But  for  all  too  many,  economic  and 
workplace  conditions  and  diminished  support  for  public  education  have  made  that 
job  harder. 

The  workplace  of  today  is  vastly  different  than  it  was  just  30  years  ago,  and 
these  differences  have  significant  consequences  for  workers  struggling  to  meet 
both  their  work  and  family  obligations.  Because  of  such  laws  as  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964,  which  banned  employment  discrimination,  more  women  work  for 
pay  today  than  ever  before.  Increased  employment  opportunities  have  been  a  real 
boon  for  women,  helping  many  achieve  economic  independence  and  a  much 
greater  measure  of  overall  equality  in  society.  At  the  same  time  that  women  are 
working  because  they  want  to,  women  also  are  working  because  they  must. 
Declining  wages  and  benefits  and  reduced  job  security  over  the  past  two  decades 
have  made  women's  earnings  increasingly  essential  to  family  support.  Thus,  more 
women  work,  and  they — like  men — are  working  more  than  ever  before. 
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Today,  60  percent  or  all  women  work  for  pay,  up  from  46  percent  in  1975.  In 
1977,  wives  worked  for  pay  in  only  about  half  of  married-couple  families;  20  years 
later,  two-thirds  of  wives  were  in  the  workforce.  During  the  same  period,  the  share 
of  families  with  children  in  which  both  parents  worked  rose  from  54  percent  to  7 1 
percent  of  married  couples.  Almost  two-thirds  of  women  raising  children  alone 
are  working.  The  increasing  pressures  of  the  past  two  decades  have  been  especially 
acute  for  single-parent  households  such  as  these. 

In  addition  to  being  more  likely  to  work,  women — and  men —  worked  more 
over  the  past  two  decades.  Between  1979  and  1996,  annual  work  hours  grew  by 
30  percent  or  more  for  working  women  at  virtually  every  income  level.  On  average, 
women's  hours  of  paid  employment  increased  by  more  than  one-third  between 
1 979  and  1996,  from  969  hours  to  1 .323  hours  annually.  The  increase  for  men  was 
also  significant:  in  1979,  men  worked,  on  average,  2,104  hours.  By  1996,  that 
figure  had  risen  by  more  than  one  full  week,  to  2, 150  hours  for  the  year.  Yet  while 
working  this  hard,  many  families  fell  behind:  Income  dropped  for  the  bottom 
two-fifths  of  all  families  during  much  of  the  period  and  rose  only  modestly  for  the 
middle  fifth.  Wives'  earnings  were  the  only  reason  family  incomes  did  not  collapse 
entirely:  Between  1979  and  19X9,  husbands'  earnings  declined  in  the  bottom  60 
percent  of  families;  between  19X9  and  1996,  husbands'  earnings  fell  in  all  but  the 
top  fifth  of  families. 

More  work  and  less  money  place  enormous  strains  on  working  families  that 
struggle — with  little  workplace  or  societal  support — to  meet  the  wrenching  chal- 
lenges of  balancing  family  and  work  needs.  The  strains  especially  are  acute  for 
single  parents  raising  children  alone;  for  the  millions  of  new  workers,  mostly 
women  with  children,  who  are  moving  from  welfare  to  work,  often  with  limited 
job  training  and  preparation  and  with  inadequate  support  to  meet  child  care, 
transportation  and  other  needs;  and  for  working  poor  families,  many  of  whom  are 
at  risk  of  losing  access  to  the  limited  public  supports  they  once  enjoyed,  such  as 
child  care  subsidies,  as  states  accord  priority  for  such  assistance  to  families  leaving 
welfare  rolls. 

Despite  its  vast  riches,  the  United  States  trails  all  other  industrialized  nations  in 
providing  workers  the  critical  support  they  need  to  build  strong  families.  All 
workers  need  occasional  time  off  with  pay  to  attend  to  family  needs.  Yet,  only 
three  out  of  five  workers  have  a  legal  right  even  to  time-limited  unpaid  leave,  with 
guaranteed  job  security,  to  care  for  newborn  or  newly  adopted  children,  new  foster 
children  or  seriously  ill  family  members;  few  workers  have  any  right  to  paid  leave 
to  meet  such  family  needs;  and  almost  none  have  a  legal  right  to  brief  periods  of 
leave — paid  or  unpaid — to  attend  to  the  more  mundane  but  nevertheless  essential 
duties  of  caring  for  family  members,  such  as  taking  elderly  parents  to  the  doctor 
or  staying  home  with  a  sick  child.  All  workers  need  occasional  support  in  finding 
affordable,  high-quality  child  care  or  elder  care  to  make  sure  their  children  and 
other  loved  ones  are  well  cared  for  while  they  are  at  work.  But  few  workers  receive 
financial  or  other  supports  from  their  employers  or  through  public  systems  to  help 
meet  this  need. 

All  workers  need  good  jobs  with  wages  and  benefits  that  sustain  families.  And 
all  workers  need  genuine  flexibility  at  work  that  allows  them  to  meet  their  needs 
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at  home  better.  But  flexibility  in  most  workplaces  is  one-sided,  with  employers 
having  the  flexibility  to  require  mandatory  overtime  or  to  allow  alternative  work 
schedules,  but  only  with  reduced  pay  and  benefits. 

Workers'  ability  to  build  and  support  families  also  is  compromised  by  ongoing 
attacks  on  public  schools.  A  dynamic  public  school  system  endowed  with  adequate 
resources  is  key  to  helping  all  working  parents  secure  educational  and  skills  develop- 
ment opportunities  for  their  children  that  will  prepare  them  for  tomorrow's  workplace. 
But  for  too  long  now,  public  schools  have  been  under  attack  by  right-wing  political 
leaders  and  certain  corporate  interests  that  urge  the  privatization  of  all  things  public. 
Rather  than  boost  the  nation's  public  schools,  these  opponents  seek  to  undennine  them, 
questioning  the  competence  and  legitimacy  of  public  education,  pushing  vouchers  and 
other  strategies  to  divert  resources  away  from  public  programs  into  the  hands  of  private 
entrepreneurs  and  refusing  to  allocate  needed  funds  to  rebuild  a  decaying  infrastructure 
and  reduce  class  size.  Thus,  at  the  very  time  that  parents  need  most  to  be  able  to  rely 
on  schools,  schools  struggle  in  the  face  of  relentless  attacks,  declining  resources  and 
decaying  infrastructure. 

Helping  Working  Families  Meet  Their  Caregiving  Needs 

The  union  movement  was  a  leader  in  the  fight  to  win  passage  of  the  1 993  Family 
and  Medical  Leave  Act,  which  provides  some  workers  the  right  to  take  leave  when 
they  are  seriously  ill  or  when  they  need  time  off  to  care  for  newborns  or  seriously 
ill  family  members.  The  FMLA  was  an  important  first  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Yet,  because  of  its  limitations,  many  workers  fall  outside  its  protections,  many 
others  cannot  afford  to  take  advantage  of  them  and  many  need  time  off  to  attend 
to  family  needs  not  covered  by  the  law.  The  FMLA  applies  only  to  employers  with 
50  or  more  employees,  thus  excluding  the  41  million  Americans — roughly  40 
percent  of  the  workforce — who  work  for  smaller  employers.  The  FMLA  covers 
only  employees  who  work  more  than  1,250  hours  each  year;  more  than  half  of  all 
part-time  workers  do  not  work  enough  hours  to  meet  this  threshold.  The  FMLA 
only  provides  leave  to  care  for  newborns,  newly  adopted  or  seriously  ill  family 
members,  thus  providing  no  protections  for  more  routine  needs,  such  as  taking  a 
child  or  parent  to  the  doctor  or  staying  home  with  a  child  who  has  the  flu.  And 
very  important,  the  FMLA  does  not  require  that  workers  receive  pay  or  wage 
replacement  during  periods  of  family  leave.  As  a  result,  among  workers  who  need 
family  leave  but  do  not  take  it,  two-thirds  say  they  cannot  afford  it.  The  Family 
Leave  Commission  found  that  one  in  10  workers  who  take  family  leave  are  forced 
to  go  on  public  assistance  while  on  leave. 

The  United  States  stands  alone  among  industrialized  nations  in  failing  to 
provide  paid  parental  leave  with  a  guaranteed  right  to  return  to  work.  This  is  a 
national  scandal.  Many  union  members  enjoy  the  right  to  paid  leave  as  the  result 
of  hard-fought  bargaining  table  victories,  but  this  is  a  right  all  workers  should 
enjoy.  Thus,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  commit  anew  to  fighting  at  the 
bargaining  table  and  before  Congress  and  state  legislatures  to  expand  family  and 
medical  leave  protections.  We  will  fight  to  lower  the  threshold  for  coverage  under 
the  FMLA  and  similar  state  laws,  so  more  workers  are  covered.  We  will  explore 
and  advocate  reforms  that  will  enable  workers  to  receive  pay  or  some  form  of  wage 
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replacement  while  on  family  and  medical  leave.  And  we  will  support  efforts  to 
relax  the  restrictive  conditions  imposed  on  workers  who  need  to  take  leave,  so  they 
may  use  family  and  medical  leave  for  more  routine  family  needs,  caring  for  mildly 
sick  children,  attending  school  functions  or  taking  aging  parents  to  the  doctor. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  also  will  work  to  secure  greater  workplace  and 
public  support  to  help  working  families  meet  their  child  care  obligations.  Ours  is  a 
proud  history,  reaching  back  to  World  War  Q,  of  bargaining  for  child  care,  and  today, 
union-negotiated  child  care  programs  around  the  nation  are  models  of  quality  and 
affordability.  Collectively  bargained  child  care  benefits  take  a  variety  of  forms,  from 
on-site  child  care  centers  to  labor-management  funds  that  help  subsidize  the  costs 
of  child  care  to  basic  resource  and  referral  services.  Many  union-backed  programs 
provide  a  full  range  of  services,  including  routine  care  during  normal  work  hours, 
emergency  care  for  sick  children,  before-  and  after-schml  car  e,  summer  and  holiday 
programs  and  round-the-clock  coverage  for  workers  in  the  24-hours-a-day,  seven- 
days-a-week  economy.  But  we  recognize  collective  bargaining  alone  cannot  meet 
all  the  needs  of  even  our  own  members,  much  less  begin  to  address  the  nation's 
serious  shortfall  of  high-quality,  affordable  programs. 

Today,  three  out  of  every  four  women  with  children  work,  two-thirds  with 
children  youngerthan  6  are  working  and  more  than  half  of  all  mothers  with  children 
younger  than  1  work.  Access  to  high-quality  and  affordable  child  care  and 
education  programs  is  a  necessity  and  should  be  a  basic  benefit  for  all  working 
families,  but  instead  it  is  a  luxury  available  only  to  few.  Working  parents  struggle 
to  find  affordable  care,  but  at  average  costs  ranging  from  $4,000  to  $8,000  a  year 
for  one  child,  good  quality  care  often  is  out  of  reach.  Working  parents  want 
high-quality  programs  for  their  children,  yet  a  major  national  study  of  child  care 
centers  found  that  six  of  seven  provide  car  e  that  is  only  mediocre  or  poor;  only  one 
in  seven  provides  care  that  is  of  good  quality  overall. 

Despite  the  fact  that  affordable  quality  child  care  helps  strengthen  working 
families  and  is  often  the  foundation  for  a  stable,  focused  workforce,  employer  and 
governmental  investments  to  help  working  parents  meet  their  child  care  needs  are 
limited.  The  union  movement  will  continue  to  do  as  much  as  we  can  at  the 
bargaining  table,  but  in  a  nation  of  working  parents,  the  time  has  come  for 
employers  and  political  leaders  to  recognize  that  child  care  support  is  an  essential 
right  and  workplace  benefit.  We  will  continue  to  work  for  public  programs  that 
promote  accessible,  affordable  and  high-quality  child  care.  Through  organizing, 
bargaining  and  lobbying,  we  will  do  our  share  to  build  the  nation's  supply  of 
accessible,  affordable,  high-quality  child  care. 

Child  care  is  not  the  only  care  working  parents  provide.  Increasingly,  working 
families  also  must  shoulder  responsibilities  to  care  for  aging  parents  and  other 
elderly  relatives.  Many  workers — two  of  every  five — are  part  of  the  "sandwich" 
generation,  caring  for  young  children  and  aging  adult  relatives  simultaneously. 
More  than  22  million  families  provide  some  kind  of  unpaid,  informal  care  toelderly 
relatives,  and  nearly  two-thirds  of  these  informal  caregivers  are  employed  full-  or 
part-time.  Most  (72  percent)  are  women.  While  some  seniors  need  only  modest 
support  from  family  members  and  friends,  others  require  far  greater  assistance  over 
sustained  periods.  The  cost  of  such  long-term  care  is  exorbitant  and  its  quality 
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extremely  uneven. 

Responsibility  to  care  for  elderly  relatives  only  will  increase  over  the  next  few 
years,  as  the  baby  boomer  population  ages  and  life  expectancy  continues  to  climb. 
But  employers  and  society  provide  even  fewer  supports  to  help  working  families 
meet  their  elder  care  needs  than  their  child  care  responsibilities.  The  AFL-CIO  and 
its  affiliate  unions  will  step  up  efforts  at  the  bargaining  table  to  win  elder  care 
benefits,  including  such  things  as  contracts  with  agencies  that  provide  care  and 
support  and  funds  to  help  workers  defray  the  costs  they  incur  in  caring  for  their 
parents  or  other  aging  relatives.  In  organizing,  bargaining  and  the  policymaking 
arena,  we  will  work  to  upgrade  the  quality  of  the  long-term  care  workforce  and  to 
improve  wages  and  other  terms  and  conditions  of  employment  for  long-term  care 
workers.  And  we  will  continue  to  fight  for  policy  reforms  that  make  public  resources 
more  available  to  help  working  families  do  a  better  job  of  car  ing  for  those  who  once 
cared  for  them. 

Making  Work  Fair  and  Flexible 

Workers  can  best  manage  their  work  and  family  responsibilities  if  their  jobs  are 
fair  and  flexible.  Workers  need  gwd  wages  and  benefits  to  provide  adequately  and 
appropriately  for  their  families.  Boosting  wages  and  benefits  is  especially  impor- 
tant for  low-wage  earners,  whose  limited  resources  make  the  tough  act  of  balancing 
work  and  family  all  the  more  difficult.  Thus,  the  union  movement  supports  such 
policies  as  regular  minimum  wage  increases  and  living  wage  hikes  that  bolster  pay 
for  the  nation's  lowest-paid  workers.  Such  increases  are  especially  important  for 
working  women  and  people  of  color,  who  are  disproportionately  represented 
among  the  nation's  low-paid  workers.  Women,  who  are  less  than  half  of  the 
workforce,  accounted  for  60  percent  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  last  minimum  wage 
increase. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  also  are  fundamentally  committed  to  erasing 
discrimination,  once  and  for  all,  from  the  wages  of  working  women  and  people  of 
color.  Today,  more  than  three  decades  after  passage  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  and  Title 
VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  the  wages  of  women  and  people  of  color  still  trail  those 
of  white  men.  For  40  years,  the  union  movement  has  fought  for  every  major  civil 
rights,  women's  rights  and  equal  pay  measure  designed  to  help  erase  the  pay  gap 
and  expand  employment  opportunities  and  rights  for  people  of  color  and  women. 
We  have  worked  hard  at  the  bargaining  table,  in  the  courts  and  before  legislatures 
to  make  these  rights  a  reality.  We  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Working  families  need  fair  wages  and  benefits,  but  they  also  need  genuine 
flexibility  at  work  to  do  better  jobs  at  home.  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  support 
efforts  at  the  bargaining  table  and  before  legislatures  to  provide  such  flexibility 
that  helps  workers  without  undercutting  their  living  standards.  We  will  fight  for 
equal  pay  and  fair  benefits  for  part-timers  and  for  other  workers  in  nonstandard 
work  arrangements,  to  ensure  that  working  in  these  arrangements  is  a  matter  of 
choice  that  enhances  flexibility  instead  of  exploitation.  We  also  will  support  new 
ways  to  structure  work  time,  such  as  job  sharing  and  compressed  workweek 
schedules,  that  help  workers  buy  more  time  without  losing  pay  and  benefits.  And 
we  will  push  at  the  federal  and  state  levels  for  changes  in  unemployment  compen- 
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sation  benefits  levels  and  eligibility  standards  to  extend  broader  coverage  and 
protections  to  those  workers — women,  low-wage  earners  and  part-time,  temporary 
and  contract  employees — who  too  frequently  fall  outside  of  this  basic  safety  net. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  fight  to  secure  genuine  job  flexibility,  we  will 
steadfastly  oppose  legislative  proposals  masquerading  as  family-friendly  reforms 
that  really  are  attempts  to  erode  basic  workers'  rights  and  protections.  Efforts  to 
repeal  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act's  overtime  protections,  for  example,  which 
would  enable  employers  to  substitute  compensatory  time  off  for  overtime  pay, 
would  cut  wages  and  reduce — rather  than  enhance — flexibility  for  working  fami- 
lies. Most  workers  have  no  right  to  refuse  mandatory  overtime.  The  FLSA's 
mandatory  overtime  pay  requirement  operates  as  an  indispensable  brake  on 
employers'  otherwise  unilateral  authority  to  require  overtime.  Eliminating  that 
requirement  would  eliminate  important  protections  for  workers  that  make  work 
and  income  more  predictable,  hence,  more  manageable.  The  union  movement  will 
continue  to  resist  all  efforts  to  repeal  overtime  laws. 

Education  and  Training:  Readying  the  Workforce 
of  Today  and  Tomorrow 

Like  workplace  supports,  solid  educational  opportunities  are  key  to  building 
strong  families.  Workforce  development  programs  help  workers  develop,  maintain 
and  improve  skills  necessary  for  achievement  and  advancement  in  the  workplace 
of  today  and  tomorrow.  Strong  public  schools  are  parents'  best  allies  in  raising 
children,  enriching  their  lives  and  preparing  them  to  participate  fully  in  society. 
The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  are  committed  to  a  dynamic  and  universal 
system  of  lifelong  education — in  the  classroom  and  the  workplace —  that  operates 
at  home,  in  school  and  in  the  workplace. 

Public  Schools 

The  union  movement  always  has  recognized  that  a  system  of  free  public 
schools,  with  commitment  and  obligation  to  educate  all,  is  the  cornerstone  of 
democracy.  Public  schools  are  also  important  anchors  for  working  families. 
Without  a  dynamic,  successful  public  school  system,  real  educational  and  skills 
development  opportunities  would  be  out  of  reach  for  many  working  families.  Shrill 
attacks  on  the  nation's  public  schools,  efforts  to  divert  resources  away  from  them 
and  the  refusal  to  invest  the  necessary  will  mid  dollars  to  rebuild  an  old  and 
damaged  infrastructure  hurts  more  than  just  the  schools  themselves:  Shortchanging 
public  schools  robs  children  and  families  of  the  important  support  they  need  to 
build  better  lives  today  and  tomorrow.  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  reaffirm  our 
historic  commitment  to  the  nation's  free  and  universal  public  school  system,  the 
proudest  achievement  of  our  American  experiment  in  democracy. 

The  union  movement  remains  unalterably  opposed  to  private  school  vouchers, 
tuition  tax  credits  and  other  stratagems  for  moving  public  dollars  into  private  education. 
For-profit  turns,  motivated  by  their  interest  in  making  money,  and  conservative 
politicians,  motivated  by  the  desire  to  devolve  and  privatize  everything  public,  persist 
in  their  efforts  to  privatize  the  public  school  system.  Yet  there  is  no  evidence  that 
such  schemes  work  to  improve  the  quality  of  education  for  America's  children. 
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Indeed,  high-profile  contracts  such  as  those  with  Education  Alternatives  Inc.,  to 
run  the  entire  Hartford,  Conn.,  school  system  and  nine  schools  in  Baltimore,  were 
not  renewed  after  both  experiments  failed  dismally.  Such  radical  experiments  drain 
resources  away  from  already  hard-pressed  public  schools.  In  the  name  of  "choice," 
they  operate  without  accountability  to  parents,  taxpayers  or  voters.  The  AFL-CIO 
will  continue  to  fight  every  effort  to  privatize  public  schools  or  to  dilute  further 
their  capacity  to  fulfill  their  historic  mission. 

The  union  movement  endorses  high  standards  of  academic  achievement  as 
necessary  measures  to  ensure  success  in  school  and  in  everyday  life.  States  vary 
greatly  in  the  standards  they  impose  to  measure  academic  achievement.  While  the 
union  movement  recognizes  that  such  variation  is  inevitable,  we  think  all  state 
standards  should  be  solid,  clear  and  specific,  and  that  they  should  adequately 
inform  parents,  teachers  and  students  about  what  children  must  know  in  order  to 
satisfy  the  standard.  We  also  think  that  states  must  provide  resources  necessary  to 
ensure  children  receive  the  assistance  they  need,  in  the  form  of  tutoring,  mentoring 
or  other  supports  to  help  them  meet  the  standards,  and  that  teachers  get  the  help 
they  need,  in  the  form  of  staff  development  support  to  prepare  children.  The  union 
movement  acknowledges  that  not  all  children,  because  of  their  economic  status, 
have  equal  access  to  quality  public  education.  We  will  continue  to  fight  to  ensure 
schools  serving  economically  disadvantaged  students  receive  more  resources  to 
deal  with  the  unique  challenges  that  poor  students  face. 

Education  is  a  lifelong  process.  Early  learning  experiences  are  crucial  in 
nurturing  and  enriching  the  lives  of  children  and  shaping  their  future  opportunities. 
The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  support  efforts  to  improve  training  and  skills 
development  for  workers  in  child  care  and  early  education  programs.  Raising 
wages  for  child  care  workers  is  key  to  upgrading  their  skills.  Child  care  workers 
struggle  to  provide  the  best  care  they  can,  but  at  wages  hovering  around  the  poverty 
level,  many  of  the  best  simply  cannot  afford  to  continue  caring;  others  find  it 
financially  impossible  and  economically  impractical  to  invest  in  improving  their 
skills  and  training.  Low  pay  is  the  primary  reason  that  turnover  among  child  care 
workers  is  about  36  percent,  three  times  the  rate  for  all  U.S.  workers  and  more  than 
four  times  the  rate  for  public  school  teachers.  But  the  problem  of  low  pay  is  not 
one  that  working  parents — already  stretched  thin  by  high  child  care  costs — can 
solve.  Raising  wages  for  child  care  workers  requires  a  greater  investment  of 
employer  and  public  resources.  The  union  movement  will  fight  at  the  bargaining 
table  and  in  policymaking  circles  to  win  higher  wages  and  improve  working 
conditions  for  the  nation's  child  care  providers,  not  only  so  they  may  earn  a  living 
wage  for  their  valuable  work  but  also  to  improve  the  quality  of  care  they  provide. 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  also  pledge  to  continue  their  support  for  helping 
teachers  meet  high  standards  of  quality  necessary  to  prepare  children  to  compete 
in  tomorrow's  workforce.  We  will  support  efforts  of  teachers'  unions  and  other 
friends  of  public  education  to  develop  and  implement  quality  preservice  teacher 
education  programs,  effective  recruiting  and  hiring  practices,  strong  induction  and 
mentoring  programs,  high-quality  professional  development,  meaningful  evalu- 
ation systems  and,  when  necessary,  fair  and  timely  intervention  and  dismissal 
procedures.  We  also  recognize  the  important  contribution  of  classified  school 
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employees,  from  school  bus  drivers  to  custodians  to  teacher  aides,  who  play  a 
pivotal  role  in  our  public  schools.  The  union  movement  supports  efforts  to  give 
these  school  employees  access  to  additional  training  to  upgrade  their  skills,  and 
we  support  career  and  wage  ladder  programs  that  ensure  these  workers  who  care 
for  our  country's  children  are  compensated  fairly  and  can  grow  in  their  professions. 

The  union  movement  also  will  work  to  increase  investments  in  public  education 
to  rebuild  a  decaying  infrastructure  and  to  reduce  class  size.  Both  measures  are 
critical  ingredients  to  ensuring  teachers,  children  and  families  are  well  equipped 
to  face  the  challenges  and  opportunities  of  the  21st  century.  Soaring  school 
enrollments,  antiquated  structures  and  the  need  to  upgrade  facilities  to  accommo- 
date computers  and  modern  technologies  call  for  the  investment  of  substantial  new 
resources  to  refurbish  existing  schools  and  to  build  new  ones.  The  U.S.  General 
Accounting  Office  has  found  that  we  need  to  increase  investments  in  our  public 
schools  by  more  than  $1 10  billion  to  repair  or  upgrade  the  nation's  existing  public 
school  stock  to  good  overall  condition  and  to  comply  with  federal  mandates  in  a 
three-year  period.  About  one-third  of  schools  serving  roughly  14  million  pupils 
nationwide  report  needing  extensive  repair  or  replacement  of  one  or  more  build- 
ings; 60  percent  of  schools  (many  in  otherwise  adequate  condition)  report  at  least 
one  major  building  feature,  such  as  plumbing,  in  disrepair,  mid  about  half  of 
schools  report  at  least  one  unsatisfactory  environmental  condition,  such  as  poor 
ventilation.  Because  there  is  no  sounder  investment  that  we,  as  a  nation,  can  make 
than  to  invest  in  our  public  schools,  the  AFL-CIO  and  our  affiliates  will  fight  for 
greater  resources  to  rebuild,  repair  and  rejuvenate  the  nation's  public  school 
system.  And  because  we  know  that  the  best  way  to  ensure  high-quality  renovation 
of  the  nation's  schools  is  with  skilled,  experienced  craftspeople,  we  will  insist  that 
prevailing  wage  standards  are  applied  and  maintained  for  workers  charged  with 
the  task  of  rebuilding  the  public  school  infrastructure. 

Promoting  Workers'  Skills  and  Development 

More  than  ever,  securing  the  future  for  working  families  depends  on  having 
access  to  training  and  education,  and  then  access  to  jobs  that  pay  well  and  have 
good  benefits.  Just  as  working  people  and  their  unions  fought  for  the  good  jobs  we 
have  today,  unions  must  continue  to  be  a  strong  voice  in  the  education,  training 
and  economic  development  systems  in  their  communities. 

The  new  Workforce  Investment  Act  presents  significant  challenges  and  oppor- 
tunities for  the  union  movement.  This  legislation  provides  new  tools  to  states  and 
communities  faced  with  economic  dislocation  and  workplace  change.  To  work 
effectively,  this  new  system  must  be  universally  available  and  publicly  adminis- 
tered. With  union  involvement,  the  new  law  can  become  a  tool  for  developing 
high-wage,  high-skill  jobs.  Without  union  involvement,  it  could  be  nothing  more 
than  a  revolving  door  for  low-wage,  low-skill  workers  and  a  tool  for  low-wage 
employers  looking  for  subsidies.  Thus,  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  are 
committed  to  working  in  every  appropriate  forum  to  ensure  implementation  of  the 
new  employment  and  training  system  in  a  manner  that  helps  retain  and  build 
family-sustaining  jobs;  turns  bad  jobs  into  good  ones  that  call  on  workers  to  use 
increased  skills;  connects  poor,  unemployed  and  underemployed  workers  to  good 
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jobs  and  career  ladders;  and  supports  high-road  companies  that  compete  on  the 
basis  of  skill  and  innovation  and  that  create  family-sustaining  jobs.  In  addition,  the 
AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliates  will  step  up  efforts  at  the  bargaining  table  to  secure 
tuition  reimbursement  and  other  negotiated  training  benefits  for  our  members,  and 
we  will  support  efforts  to  ensure  continued  tax  deductibility  of  these  benefits. 

We  also  are  committed  to  strengthening  the  nation's  workforce  development 
and  job  training  service  delivery  infrastructure.  We  think  this  is  most  effectively 
achieved  by  looking  to  exemplary  union  models.  In  virtually  all  industries,  unions 
use  the  collective  bargaining  process  to  build  career  paths  and  to  secure  education 
and  training  for  their  members.  The  registered  apprenticeship  system  is  perhaps 
the  nation's  most  respected  training  system  and  is  an  excellent  example  of 
union-management  cooperation  in  training.  Additionally,  innovative  contracts 
have  guaranteed  basic  skills  education  and  retraining  as  new  skills  become 
necessary.  These  agreements  have  served  as  the  foundation  for  high-road  partner- 
ships with  signatory  employers.  Unions  have  a  unique  understanding  of  the  skill 
requirements  of  jobs.  This  knowledge  can  and  must  be  brought  to  bear  in  the 
development  of  skill  standards  and  quality  training  under  the  WIA. 

While  the  new  workforce  investment  system  proposes  a  more  "market-oriented" 
approach  to  education  and  training,  it  is  vitally  important  that  proven  training 
providers — our  nation's  registered  apprenticeship  programs,  community  colleges 
and  other  post-secondary  institutions  as  well  as  community-based  organiza- 
tions— continue  to  participate  in  delivering  high-quality  training.  The  AFL-CIO,  its 
affiliate  unions  and  state  federations  and  central  labor  councils  will  work  to  ensure 
these  institutions  and  the  union  movement  are  fully  involved  in  the  design  and 
delivery  of  training  to  assure  that  programs  are  worker-centered  and  that  training 
leads  to  career  growth  and  family-sustaining  jobs. 

Conclusion 

The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  are  dedicated  to  strengthening  and 
supporting  working  families.  We  will  use  our  power  in  every  forum  to  win 
meaningful  change  that  makes  it  easier  for  workers  to  balance  the  demands  created 
by  their  dual  roles  as  family  members  and  as  workers.  We  will  fight  to  expand 
family  and  medical  leave  protections  for  all  workers;  to  improve  working  families' 
access  to  affordable,  high-quality  child  care  and  elder  care  services;  to  raise  wages 
of  women  and  low-paid  workers,  better  enabling  them  to  support  themselves  and 
their  children;  to  encourage  workplace  changes  that  bring  genuine  flexibility, 
without  penalty,  to  working  families  and  to  oppose  changes  that  reduce  protec- 
tions; and  to  improve  the  nation's  education  and  training  system,  both  in  the 
workplace  and  in  public  schools,  to  meet  the  needs  of  today's  workers  and  their 
children. 

America's  working  families  are  doing  the  best  they  can,  but  we  think  America 
can — and  must — do  better  by  its  working  families.  Today,  the  nation  is  blessed 
with  resources  that  provide  an  unparalleled  opportunity  to  invest  in  America's 
families  and  children  and  in  the  institutions  that  sustain  and  nurture  them.  As  the 
nation  stands  at  the  brink  of  the  next  millennium,  we  are  faced  with  two  options: 
tax  cuts  for  the  rich  or  public  investments  in  working  families.  We  think  the  choice 
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is  obvious:  Investing  in  families  today  builds  a  stronger  and  better  America  today 
and  tomorrow.  The  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliate  unions  pledge  anew  to  fight  with 
vigor  for  good  jobs  and  first-rate  schools  that  strengthen  and  support  working 
families. 

BAHR:  The  Policy  Resolutions  Committee  considered  Resolution  No.  35, 
titled  "Vieques."  Til  now  ask  the  committee  secretary.  Vice  President  Feldman.  to 
review  that  resolution. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  35  Vieques 

FELDMAN:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  resolution  addresses  the  plight  of  the  residents 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  island  of  Vieques.  It  notes  that  their  island  has  been  used  for 
bombardment  practice  by  the  U.S.  Navy  for  more  than  30  years.  The  resolution 
calls  for  the  support  of  the  people  of  Vieques  in  Puerto  Rico  in  their  struggle  to 
stop  these  exercises  and  to  return  control  of  the  island  of  Vieques  to  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

The  Puerto  Rico  labor  movement,  as  well  as  the  government,  political  parties, 
churches  and  civic  and  professional  organizations,  all  have  voiced  their  strong 
support  for  the  people  of  Vieques. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  convention  adopt  Resolution  No.  35,  and 
I  so  move.  jViva  Vieques!  (Applause) 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BAHR:  The  resolution  has  been  seconded  from  the  floor. 

The  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  McEntee.  Microphone  No.  2. 

McENTEE:  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairperson.  Sisters  and  brothers, 
compaiieras  and  compaheros.  How  did  you  like  that  Spanish? 

Sisters  and  brothers,  AFSCME  urges  you  to  join  with  us  this  afternoon  to  adopt 
Resolution  No.  35,  which  calls  for  the  AFL-CIO  to  request  that  President  Clinton 
order — order — the  immediate  and  permanent  end  to  bombing  in  the  town  of 
Vieques.  (Applause) 

Sisters  and  brothers,  the  United  States  Navy  has  been  using — and  I  mean 
using— this  island  town,  home  to  more  than  9,000  United  States  citizens,  hundreds 
of  them  AFL-CIO  members,  for  target  practice  for  the  last  30  years. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  the  repeated  bombings  there  have  caused  serious  health 
hazards  for  residents,  including  a  very  high  occurrence  of  cancer;  and  environ- 
mental problems,  including  the  contamination  of  sea  life  and  safety  risks  for  the 
men,  women  and  children  who  live  on  this  island,  including  in  recent  days  the 
death  of  a  civilian  when  a  bomb  missed  its  target. 

We  must  use  our  collective  power  to  stop  this  injustice  on  that  island. 

The  governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  archbishop  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Reverend  Jesse 
Jackson  and  President  Gore — did  I  say  President  Gore?  Vice  President  Gore.  That  was 
a  slip — Vice  President  Gore,  have  all  stood  up  and  spoken  out  against  these  bombings. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  let  us  join  them.  Let  us  pass  Resolution  No.  35  this  afternoon 
and  say  to  the  citizens  of  that  island,  "'You  may  have  been  thousands  of  miles  away. 
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but  we  stand  in  solidarity  with  you.  Together  we  will  prevail.  jSf  se  puede!" 
Thank  you,  sisters  and  brothers.  (Applause) 
BAHR:  Thank  you. 

On  microphone  No.  I,  Delegate  Jose  Rodriguez.  Puerto  Rico  AFL-CIO. 

JOSE  RODRIGUEZ.  Puerto  Rico  Federation  of  Labor:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  going  to  speak  in  Spanish,  because  it  is  easy,  and  then  Brother  LaLuz 
is  going  to  translate. 

...Delegate  Rodriguez  addressed  the  delegation  through  an  interpreter  as  fol- 
lows: 

I  urge  you  to  support  Resolution  No.  35  about  the  situation  of  the  U.S.  citizens 
in  Vieques.  Vieques  is  a  town  that  has  been  the  subject  of  bombardment  with  live 
ammunition  for  the  past  decades,  and  it  continues  to  happen  to  this  day. 

In  Vieques  9,0(X)  people.  72  percent,  live  in  poverty.  More  than  50  percent  are 
unemployed,  and  they  have  one  of  the  highest  statistics  of  cancer  in  the  whole 
island  of  Puerto  Rico. 

It's  been  the  subject  of  target  practice  with  live  ammunition  from  the  air,  ground 
and  sea.  To  this  day,  it  is  the  largest  and  only  territory  in  the  hemisphere  used  for 
live  target  practice  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  the  only  one  where  this  is  taking  place 
close  to  a  civilian  population.  Imagine  if  you  were  the  subject  of  live  ammunition 
practice  every  single  day. 

It  has  also  been  used  to  store  bombs  and  other  ammunition.  That  puts  at  risk 
the  lives  of  the  thousands  of  people  who  live  there.  The  environment  has  been 
severely  damaged.  New  weapons  have  been  used  there  as  well.  The  health  of 
residents  has  been  deteriorating  rapidly.  The  ecology  has  suffered  tremendously. 
Economic  development  has  been  set  back.  Children  cannot  live  in  peace,  cannot 
remain  in  school  because  of  the  constant  noise  of  the  planes.  And  as  was  mentioned 
earlier,  recently  a  civilian  was  killed  as  a  result  of  a  bomb,  and  four  others  were 
injured  as  a  result  of  a  so-called  error. 

From  that  moment  on,  the  whole  people  of  Puerto  Rico  has  united.  The 
government,  the  churches,  the  labor  movement,  professional  and  civil  sectors  of 
society  have  rallied  to  put  an  end  to  the  military  practices  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and 
called  on  the  U.S.  Navy  to  cease  immediately. 

The  government  of  Puerto  Rico  has  adopted  an  official  public  policy  to  put  an 
end  to  the  target  practice  with  live  ammunition  in  Vieques  and  for  the  permanent 
retirement  of  the  U.S.  Navy  from  the  island  of  Vieques. 

We  support  this  resolution  because  we  want  to  continue  to  live  in  peace.  As 
was  mentioned  earlier,  these  resolutions  specifically  request  that  President  Clinton 
order  an  immediate  cease-fire  and  an  end  to  the  use  of  live  ammunition. 

We  support  the  resolution  and  urge  you  to  do  so  because  we  believe  this  is  a 
matter  of  human  rights.  This  is  a  question  of  civil  rights — and  the  time  to  live  in 
peace  has  arrived. 

The  people  of  Vieques  deserve  peace  and  an  end  to  the  bombardment.  We  urge 
you,  sisters  and  brothers,  to  support  this  resolution.  (Applause) 
BAHR:  Thank  you. 
Microphone  No.  3,  Delegate  Wheeler. 

PHIL  WHEELER,  UAW:  Mr.  Chairman,  sisters  and  brothers,  I'm  the  director 
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of  Region  9A  of  the  UAW.  which  represents  Puerto  Rico.  Vieques  is  a  small  island 
in  Puerto  Rico  that's  the  home  of  9,000  residents,  all  United  States  citizens  and 
many  of  them  union  members.  It  is  also  an  island  where  the  United  States  Navy 
conducts  regular  military  exercises,  including  live  bombing  exercises.  It  is  the  only 
location  where  live  bombing  exercises  occur  near  such  a  populated  area. 

The  residents  of  Vieques  have  not  only  suffered  the  indignity  of  having  their 
territory  bombarded;  these  bombings  threaten  the  safety  of  citizens  and  the  natural 
environment  of  the  island.  The  citizens  of  Vieques  and  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico 
are  entitled  to  seek  an  end  to  the  bombing,  an  end  to  the  destruction  of  their  island. 

They  have  joined  together  through  their  churches,  citizen  groups,  local  and 
territorial  governments  and  their  unions  to  demand  that  the  bombings  stop  and  that 
the  United  States  Navy  withdraw  from  the  island. 

No  other  U.S.  citizens  are  subject  to  having  their  community  and  land  literally 
bombed  by  their  government.  Such  a  situation  would  not  be  tolerated  by  the 
citizens  or  political  representatives  of  any  of  the  states  in  this  country. 

The  labor  movement  in  Puerto  Rico  is  an  important  part  of  our  movement, 
leading  campaigns  to  organize  tens  of  thousands  of  workers  fighting  for  dignity 
and  a  better  future.  We  need  to  stand  with  our  40,000  union  brothers  mid  sisters  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  all  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  in  their  fight  for  dignity  and  security 
for  the  residents  of  Vieques. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  resolution.  ;  Viva  Puerto  Rico!  (Applause) 

BAHR:  The  delegate  on  microphone  No.  3. 

JAIME  MARTINEZ,  IUE:  I  come  from  San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  this  reminds 
me  of  the  military  maneuvers  in  El  Paso  in  the  area  by  the  military  against  the 
immigrants.  It  reminds  me  of  about  two  years  ago  when  a  young  child,  17  years 
old,  was  shot  in  one  of  the  military  maneuvers  on  the  border.  There  was  an  outcry 
by  all  of  us  in  the  Mexican-American  community  to  have  the  military  cease  and 
desist  maneuvers  in  those  areas.  The  militarization  of  the  border — that  must  stop. 

On  the  militarization  of  Puerto  Rico,  I  stand  strong  that  there  should  be  a 
permanent  retirement  of  the  military  maneuvers  involving  bombings  and  the  use 
of  live  ammunition.  This  is  just  one  of  the  atrocities  that  are  going  on  throughout 
the  world,  throughout  the  United  States,  against  human  life,  against  civil  rights  and 
against  peace  and  justice  for  our  people. 

I  stand  strongly  here  in  support  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  I  stand  strongly  against  any 
militarization  of  any  border  in  violation  of  the  human  rights  of  our  people.  I  support 
this  move  here.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  The  question  before  us  is  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No. 
35.  All  in  favor,  say  aye.  Opposed,  no. 

It  is  adopted.  (Applause) 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 
Vieques 

WHEREAS,  the  Puerto  Rico  Federation  of  Labor  (AFL-CIO)  has  provided 
information  about  the  situation  of  the  island  municipality  of  Vieques,  whose 
territory  has  been  used  for  30  years  for  target  practices  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and  other 
countries;  and 
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WHEREAS,  the  Island  is  populated  by  more  than  9,000  Puerto  Ricans,  U.S. 
citizens,  and  hundreds  of  them,  AFL-CIO  members,  who  are  submitted  to  the 
disgrace  of  seeing  its  territory  bombarded  by  island,  air  and  sea;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  recent  days  a  civilian  Viequense  was  killed,  victim  of  a 
near-miss  by  the  Navy,  when  a  bomb  missed  its  target.  This  accident  may  be  added 
to  the  rest  of  the  near-misses  by  the  U.S.  Navy,  which  permanently  puts  the  lives 
of  Vieques  residents  at  risk;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  bombing  and  military  practices  in  Vieques  have  created  a 
series  of  health  hazards  for  residents  of  that  island,  including  a  very  high  incidence 
of  cancer;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  bombing  and  military  practices  in  Vieques  have  also  caused 
serious  problems  of  environmental  contamination,  which  has  harmed  flora  and 
fauna  of  the  island,  some  of  these  in  danger  of  extinction;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  contamination  of  the  waters  and  the  harm  suffered  by  sea 
animals  have  caused  a  decline  in  the  fishing  industry,  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  income  for  the  population  of  island  municipality;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  People  of  Vieques  have  unanimously  demanded  that  the  U.S. 
Navy  cease  its  bombings  and  leave  the  island;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Puerto  Rico  Federation  of  Labor  (AFL-CIO)  actively  supports 
the  people  of  Vieques'  struggle  and  has  participated  and  organized  diverse 
activities  seeking  the  removal  of  the  U.S.  Navy;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  entire  Puerto  Rico  labor  movement  has  expressed  its  support 
of  the  people  of  Vieques,  as  have  the  government,  the  political  parties,  the  churches 
and  the  civic  and  professional  organizations;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  report  of  the  Special  Commission  of  Vieques  appointed  by  the 
Governor  of  Puerto  Rico,  composed  of  representatives  of  all  the  political  parties, 
churches,  civil  and  professional  organizations,  has  unanimously  recommended  the 
end  of  all  bombings  of  Vieques  and  the  immediate  exit  by  the  U.S.  Navy;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  adopted  as  public  policy  recom- 
mendations from  the  report  by  the  Special  Commission  of  Vieques; 

Therefore,  this  23rd  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  (AFL-CIO),  meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  California,  from 
the  1 1th  to  13th  of  October,  1999,  resolves  to: 

1 .  Express  our  support  of  the  people  of  Vieques  and  Puerto  Rico  in  their  struggle 
to  live  in  peace,  to  stop  U.S.  Navy  bombing  and  to  have  its  immediate  and 
permanent  removal  from  the  island  municipality; 

2.  Support  the  firm  position  taken  by  the  Puerto  Rico  Federation  of  Labor, 
AFL-CIO,  the  Puerto  Rican  working  class,  the  Government  of  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  general  public  in  support  of  the  struggle  of  the  people  of  Vieques; 

3.  Request  that  the  President  of  the  U.S.,  Bill  Clinton,  order  the  permanent  end 
of  bombing  of  Vieques  and  the  removal  of  the  U.S.  Navy  from  that  Puerto  Rican 
island;  and 

4.  Demand  that  the  U.S.  Navy  make  reparations  for  the  destruction  of  the 
environment  that  it  has  caused  and  assist  in  the  social  and  economic  development 
of  the  people  of  Vieques. 
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BAHR:  The  committee  considered  Resolution  Nos.  18,  19,  20,  21,  23,  25  and 
27,  and  recommends  that  they  be  adopted. 

Vice  President  Feldman  will  review  each  of  these  resolutions  individually. 

RESOLUTION  NOS.  18,  19,  20,  21,  23,  25  and  27 

FELDMAN:  Sorry.  I'm  reminded  that  there  was  a  time  in  the  past  when  we 
used  to  read  every  single  resolution.  So  we're  actually  making  progress  here. 

Resolution  No.  18,  "Opposing  the  Abuse  of  Workers  and  the  Misuse  of  the 
'Made  in  USA'  Label  in  the  U.S.  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands,"  calls  for  federation  support  of  legislative  efforts  to  close  l<x>pholes  that 
permit  the  abuse  of  the  "Made  in  USA"  label. 

Resolution  No.  19,  "Protecting  the  Integrity  of  the  'Made  in  USA'  Label,"  calls 
for  continuing  vigilance  for  the  label  against  efforts  to  weaken  its  meaning. 

Resolution  No.  20,  "Looking  for  the  Union  Label,"  calls  for  full  and  complete 
support  of  the  union  label,  union  shop  card,  union  store  cards  and  service  buttons. 

Resolution  No.  21,  "Quality  of  Service  Standards  for  Utilities,"  urges  the 
adoption  of  important  quality  service  standards  for  electric  and  gas  utilities  to 
protect  the  interests  of  working  people  in  deregulated  utility  industries. 

Resolution  No.  23,  "Workplace  Rights  of  the  Officers  of  the  Unifonned  Division 
of  the  Secret  Service,"  calls  for  the  expansion  of  the  federal  labor  management  relations 
system  to  include  Uniformed  Division  Secret  Service  officers. 

Resolution  No.  25,  titled  "Diversity  in  Union  Leadership,"  urges  efforts  to  encour- 
age women  and  minorities  to  seek  and  attain  leadership  positions  within  the  union 
movement. 

Resolution  No.  27,  "Restoration  of  Common  Situs  Picketing  Rights,"  calls  for 
the  expansion  of  labor  rights  to  include  the  right  of  labor  organizations  to  conduct 
common  situs  picketing. 

These  resolutions  all  are  consistent  with  the  established  policy  of  the  federation 
and,  therefore,  the  committee  recommends  that  Resolution  Nos.  18,19, 20, 21, 23, 
25  and  27  be  adopted,  and  I  so  move.  (Applause) 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BAHR:  I  think  it's  been  seconded  from  the  floor.  I  don't  see  anyone  at  a 
microphone. 

All  those  in  favor  of  the  resolutions,  indicate  by  saying  aye.  Opposed,  no. 
They  are  adopted. 

(The  texts  of  the  resolutions  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Opposing  the  Abuse  of  Workers  and  the  Misuse  of  the 
"Made  in  USA"  Label  in  the  U.S.  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands 

WHEREAS,  sweatshop  garment  factories  set  up  by  the  Chinese  and  others  in 
the  U.S.  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  (CNMI)  use  a  loophole 
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in  current  U.S.  law  to  deceptively  apply  the  "Made  in  USA*'  label  to  products  made 
with  foreign  workers  and  all  foreign  materials;  and 

WHEREAS,  such  misuse  of  the  "Made  in  USA"  label  on  these  foreign  products 
is  a  fraud  and  deception  on  millions  of  American  consumers  who  rely  on  the  truth 
of  this  label;  and 

WHEREAS,  another  loophole  in  U.S.  law  allows  more  than  $  1 
billion  worth  of  CNMI-produced  goods  to  escape  U.S.  import  duties,  which  in  turn 
costs  U.S.  taxpayers  an  estimated  $200  million  annually  in  lost  revenues;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  foreign-made  goods  from  the  CNMI  unfairly  compete 
against  products  actually  made  in  the  USA,  thereby  destroying  the  jobs  of  workers 
throughout  America;  and 

WHEREAS.  CNMI  government  and  business  leaders  are  actively  pursuing  invest- 
ment by  industries  other  than  textiles,  promoting  the  CNMI's  "very  special"  relation- 
ship with  the  U.S.  and  the  fact  that  it  is  exempt  from  U.S.  minimum  wage,  immigration, 
and  import  duty  laws;  and 

WHEREAS,  bipartisan  legislation  has  been  introduced  in  both  the  U.S.  House 
(H.R.  1621 )  and  the  U.S.  Senate  (S.  922)  to  close  these  loopholes  to  the  benefit  of 
U.S.  working  men  and  women,  consumers,  senior  citizens,  and  taxpayers; 

NOW.  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  this  23rd  Convention  of  the 
AFL-CIO  go  on  record  as  urging  its  affiliates  to  request  that  their  local  unions 
contact  their  elected  representatives  in  Congress  to  request  their  cosponsorship  of 
this  reform  legislation;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  this  23rd  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  go  on 
record  as  urging  the  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO  and  all  affiliates  to  continue 
to  work  with  the  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades  Department  and  the  Take  Pride  in 
American  Coalition  to  push  for  the  immediate  passage  of  this  reform  legislation. 

Protecting  the  Integrity  of  the  "Made  in  USA"  Label 

WHEREAS,  more  and  more  working  Americans  have  been  witnesses  to  the 
massive  destruction  of  the  job  base  due  to  the  record  high  trade  deficit  that  is 
estimated  to  hit  $225  billion  for  1999;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  working  Americans  recognize  that  our  job  base  is  vital  to 
the  future  of  America  and  especially  to  the  American  working  family;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  "Made  in  USA"  label  is  a  symbol  of  the  pride,  quality,  and 
privilege  that  is  associated  with  the  jobs  that  produce  products  bearing  the  "Made 
in  USA  label";  and 

WHEREAS,  purchasing  products  displaying  the  "Made  in  USA"  label  is  the 
strongest  line  of  defense  for  American  workers  to  protect  their  job  base,  their  future, 
and  the  future  of  all  Americans;  and 

WHEREAS,  any  change  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  (FTC)  that 
would  weaken  the  current  "all  or  virtually  all"  U.S.  parts  and  labor  requirement 
associated  with  the  "Made  in  USA"  label  would  be  a  direct  insult  to  American 
workers  and  would  undermine  the  ability  of  Americans  to  exercise  their  constitu- 
tional right  to  BUY  what  we  (they)  make; 
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NOW,  THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
AFL-CIO  and  all  affiliates  continue  to  work  with  the  Union  Label  and  Service 
Trades  in  their  effort  to  continually  watch  for  any  legislation  of  policy  change  that 
would  weaken  the  meaning  of  "Made  in  USA;"  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Executive  Council  of  the  AFL-CIO 
and  all  affiliates  will  continue  to  work  with  the  Union  Label  and  Service  Trades 
Department  to  take  whatever  action  necessary  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
"Made  in  USA"  label. 

Looking  for  the  Union  Label 

WHEREAS.  Article  II.  Section  1.  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Union  Label  and 
Service  Trades  Department  of  the  AFL-CIO  as  adopted  on  the  morning  of  February 
16,  1909,  reads  as  follows: 

The  object  of  this  Department  shall  be  to  promote  a  greater  demand  for  products 
bearing  the  union  label,  and  of  labor  performed  by  union  workers;  to  investigate 
into,  devise,  recommend,  and  within  the  limit  of  its  authority,  carry  into  effect 
methods  for  the  advertisement  of  union  label  products;  to  educate  the  members  of 
Trade  Unions,  their  families  and  the  general  public  upon  the  economic,  social,  and 
moral  uplift  furthered  by  the  Trade  Union  movement;  to  further  the  general  welfare 
of  all  affiliated  organizations,  and  to  aid  in  the  work  of  organization  among  all  the 
toilers  for  the  common  good. 

WHEREAS,  the  basic  principles  as  outlined  in  these  objectives  are  today, 
almost  a  century  later,  still  the  objectives  that  are  the  foundation  that  holds  workers 
together  in  a  common  cause — supporting  each  other  by  purchasing  the  products 
and  services  produced  by  one  another; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  this  23rd  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO 
go  on  record  as  fully  and  completely  supporting  the  Union  Label,  Union  Shop 
Card,  Union  Store  Cards  and  Service  Buttons  whenever  and  wherever  possible. 
Always  Look  for  the  Union  Label! 

Quality  of  Service  Standards  for  Utilities 

U.S.  electric  and  gas  utilities  are  slashing  their  workforces  as  they  merge, 
consolidate  and  restructure — intent  on  maximizing  profits  under  deregulation. 
Meanwhile,  the  reliability  and  safety  of  these  utility  companies  are  increasingly  at 
risk,  posing  a  severe  threat  to  working  families,  our  communities  and  utility 
workers. 

And  the  irony  is  that  the  costs  are  being  passed  along  to  working  families.  Utility 
mega-mergers,  announced  almost  weekly,  are  underwritten  through  bloated  stock 
premiums  amounting  to  billions  of  dollars.  Along  with  other  merger-related  costs, 
these  obscene  prices  drive  utilities  to  reduce  preventative  maintenance,  slash 
inventory,  drastically  reduce  workforces  and  then  pass  the  degraded  service  on  to 
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consumers,  often  at  higher  prices. 

As  legislators  and  regulators  increasingly  relinquish  their  oversight  and  respon- 
sibility to  protect  the  general  public  and  workers  in  the  industry,  there  are  fewer 
and  fewer  mandated  standards  of  service  and  reliability  for  utilities  to  meet. 

Incidents  in  New  York  and  Chicago  this  summer  underscore  the  problem  of 
downsized  utilities.  Nearly  200,000  residential  customers  and  businesses,  includ- 
ing a  major  medical  institution,  were  left  without  power  when  sweltering  tempera- 
tures proved  too  taxing  for  the  aging  New  York  system.  Chicago's  downtown 
South  Loop  went  down  as  aging  cables  failed,  shutting  down  office  buildings,  the 
federal  court  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade. 

The  impact  of  utility  companies  skimping  on  maintenance  budgets  was  felt  by 
more  than  eight  million  customers  in  the  western  half  of  the  United  States — from 
Canada  to  Mexico — when  two  massive  outages  occurred  in  19%.  With  tree 
trimming  budgets  drastically  cut,  hundreds  of  trees  growing  close  to  major 
transmission  lines  triggered  a  chain  of  events  that  caused  the  outages. 

All  of  these  outages  were  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  utilities  to  deliver  power 
reliably.  Deregulation  and  downsizing  have  cut  into  essential  preventative  main- 
tenance and  repair  response  time.  Utility  companies  have  eliminated  tens  of 
thousands  of  jobs  and  deferred  routine  but  critical  maintenance  work  in  order  to 
trim  costs  and  boost  profits. 

The  major  outages  caused  by  the  unreliable  state  of  the  nation's  utility  infra- 
structure have  reached  the  glare  of  the  national  spotlight.  There  are  many  more 
problems  and  outages  which  have  been  reported  only  locally.  Some  of  them  have 
had  tragic  and  brutal  results,  even  causing  death  to  innocent  citizens. 

Utility  poles  have  toppled  on  cars,  causing  local  outages,  and  spilled  hazardous 
oil  on  streets  because  companies  no  longer  promptly  replace  rotting  and  con- 
demned poles.  A  woman  was  killed  by  a  downed  power  line  when  town  officials 
were  unable  to  reach  the  utility  emergency  staff  by  phone.  Natural  gas  explosions 
in  Massachusetts  and  Kansas  have  leveled  homes  and  left  several  people  dead — 
the  result  of  utilities  employing  non-union  subcontractors  who  made  fatal  errors 
when  attempting  to  mark  underground  gas  lines. 

Utilities  are  intent  on  cutting  corners,  even  when  lives  are  at  stake,  because  the 
deregulation  craze  pushes  market-based  incentives  above  all  else — including  the 
ultimate  disincentive  for  safe  and  reliable  electricity  and  gas:  Performance-based 
rates.  If  this  system,  touted  as  a  market-oriented  method  to  eliminate  public  service 
oversight,  simply  encourages  utilities  to  reduce  expenditures  without  including 
strong  quality  of  service  standards,  then  our  nation  faces  inevitable  and  disastrous 
degradation  of  safety,  reliability  and  service. 

It's  long  past  the  time  for  policymakers  to  address  the  problems  inherent  in  a 
deregulated  utility  industry  and  to  start  pitching  on  behalf  of  ordinary  working 
people,  whose  lives  and  lifestyles  depend  on  the  safe  and  reliable  delivery  of 
electricity  and  gas.  They  should  be  encouraged  to  create  "quality  of  service" 
standards  that  utilities  would  have  to  meet  when  they  seek  to  cut  costs  or  raise 
rates. 

Quality  of  service  provisions  would  set  performance  standards  for  customer 
satisfaction,  outages,  telephone  response  time,  billing  problems  and  the  safety  of 
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the  general  public  and  employees.  These  measures  also  would  provide  for  preven- 
tative maintenance  programs  and  a  minimum  employee  benchmark  level,  as  well 
as  for  upgrades  of  distribution  facilities.  Companies  failing  to  meet  the  criteria  and 
benchmarks  established  under  these  standards  must  face  financial  penalties  suffi- 
ciently severe  so  that  all  incentives  to  slash  costs  leading  to  deterioration  of  quality 
of  service  are  eliminated. 

The  AFL-CIO  urges  legislators  and  regulators  to  adopt  measures  for  quality  of 
service  by  utilities,  including  financial  penalties  for  those  who  continue  to  cut 
comers  on  the  reliable  and  safe  delivery  of  electricity  and  gas. 

Workplace  Rights  of  the  Officers  of  the 
Uniformed  Division  of  the  Secret  Service 

WHEREAS,  the  uniformed  officers  of  the  United  States  Secret  Service  are 
members  of  the  AFL-CIO  through  their  membership  in  the  Uniform  Division 
Officers  Association,  Local  17, 1.U.P.A.,  AFL-CIO;  and 

WHEREAS,  those  officers  have  been  excluded  from  the  labor  management 
relations  system  applicable  to  all  other  federal  employees,  including  most  federal 
law  enforcement  employees,  by  operation  of  an  Executive  Order  which  denies 
them  representation  rights;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  United  States  Secret  Service 
have  excluded  representatives  of  the  Uniformed  Division  from  any  form  of  joint 
labor-management  participation;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  policies  exclude  Uniformed  Division  Officers  from 
fundamental  rights  guaranteed  other  American  workers.  For  example:  as 
federal  employees,  their  rights  to  enforce  the  Family  Medical  Leave  Act  have 
been  limited  to  use  of  the  federal  employees  grievance  system,  however, 
because  of  the  Executive  Order,  officers  of  the  Uniformed  Division  have  no 
independent  grievance  appeal  system  through  which  to  enforce  Family  Medical 
J      Leave  rights; 

RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  supports  amendment  of  the  applicable  Execu- 
tive Order  to  include  the  members  of  the  Uniformed  Division  Officers  Association 
within  the  federal  labor  management  relations  system. 

Diversity  in  Union  Leadership 

The  North  American  labor  movement  represents  women  and  men  who  reflect 
a  wide  diversity  of  racial,  ethnic,  national,  and  religious  heritage.  CLUW  has 
always  actively  pursued  the  goals  of  equal  opportunity  and  wage  equity  for  all 
workers. 

There  is  a  need  for  minorities,  both  women  and  men,  to  serve  in  leadership 
positions  at  all  levels  within  the  labor  movement  and  in  local  unions. 
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RESOLVED,  that  women  and  minorities  be  encouraged  to  seek  and  attain 
leadership  positions  at  all  levels  in  the  labor  movement;  and 

RESOLVED,  that,  where  appropriate,  various  languages,  other  than  English, 
be  used  to  communicate  with  non-English-speaking  members  so  that  they  can 
aspire  to  leadership  positions. 

Restoration  of  Common  Situs  Picketing  Rights 

WHEREAS,  when  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  was  adopted  more  than 
60  years  ago,  the  national  and  state  labor  laws  recognized  that  all  contractors 
working  at  a  common  construction  job  site  were  functionally  integrated  in  their 
work  and  that  a  labor  dispute  by  a  union  against  one  contractor  was,  in  reality,  a 
dispute  that  involved  all  contractors  at  the  job  site;  and 

WHEREAS,  as  a  result  of  the  recognition  of  this  important  principle,  the  labor 
laws  protected  the  rights  of  unions  and  their  members  at  common  construction  job 
sites  and  permitted  labor  organizations,  on  behalf  of  their  membership,  to  conduct 
picketing  and  protest  campaigns  at  the  entire  job  site  during  the  progress  of  a  lawful 
labor  dispute;  and 

WHEREAS,  in  the  years  since  the  passage  of  the  NLRA,  a  more  conservative 
Congress  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board,  influenced  by  business  interests 
and  insensitive  to  the  welfare  of  workers  and  their  families,  has  acted  to  diminish 
the  rights  of  workers  by  narrowly  redefining  the  law  so  as  to  restrict  lawful 
picketing  to  a  single  reserved  access  gate;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  limitations  that  have  been  imposed  by  Congress  and  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  on  our  constitutional  right  to  lawfully  picket  at  a 
common  situs  job  site  have  restricted  our  ability  to  protect  the  interests  of  our 
membership  through  effective  picketing  or  protest  campaigns  at  construction  sites 
and  diminished  the  effectiveness  of  our  organizing  campaigns;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  important  that  the  AFL-CIO  support  efforts  by  its  affiliated 
trades  and  crafts  unions  to  cause  CongTess  to  enact  appropriate  labor  law  reform 
that  will  permit  unions  to  picket  an  entire  construction  site  during  a  lawful  labor 
dispute;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  attainment  of  labor  law  reform  with  guaranteed  rights  by  labor 
organizations  to  conduct  common  situs  picketing  should  be  one  of  our  highest 
legislative  priorities; 

RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  Executive  Council  shall  promote,  and 
give  the  highest  priority  to,  the  attainment  of  labor  law  reform  that  includes  the 
restoration  of  rights  by  labor  organizations  to  conduct  common  situs  picketing. 

RESOLUTION  NOS.  16,  22,  24,  30,  31,  32,  33  and  36 

BAHR:  The  committee  also  considered  Resolution  Nos.  16, 22, 24, 30, 31, 32, 
33  and  36  and  recommends  referral  of  these  resolutions  to  the  Executive  Council. 
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Vice  President  Feldman  will  now  review  each  of  these  as  rapidly  as  she  did  the 
previous  ones. 

FELDMAN:  Maybe  more  rapidly.  Federation  convention  resolutions  tradition- 
ally focus  on  issues  that  are  of  broad  scope,  and  statements  addressing  specific- 
conflicts  and  more  narrowly  circumscribed  issues  are  dealt  with  by  the  Executive 
Council  in  the  interim  periods  between  biennial  conventions.  Resolutions  16.  24, 
3 1,  32  and  33  all  fall  into  this  latter  category. 

Resolution  No.  16.  "Justice  for  Mumia  Abu-Jamal,"  addresses  the  murder 
conviction  and  death  penalty  sentence  of  award-winning  journalist  Mumia  Abu- 
Jamal  and  calls  on  the  federation  to  demand  justice  and  a  new  trial  for  him. 

Resolution  No.  24.  titled  "Support  the  KPFA  Radio  Struggle  Against  the 
Pacifica  Foundation."  and  Resolution  No.  32,  "UPPNET  Resolution  on  Defense 
of  KPFA/Pacifica,"  address  the  ongoing  dispute  between  the  workers  at  KPFA 
radio  in  Berkeley,  California,  and  their  employer,  the  Pacifica  Foundation. 

Resolution  No.  31,  "Labor  Cable  Program/FSTV,"  calls  for  the  federation  to 
endorse  an  effort  by  Union  Producers  and  Programmers  Network  and  Free  Speech 
TV  to  establish  a  weekly  labor  TV  show. 

Resolution  No.  33,  "Maintain  USPS  Balance  of  Power,"  calls  for  the  federation 
to  oppose  efforts  to  require  the  Minnesota  legislature  to  call  on  the  Minnesota 
congressional  delegation  to  support  any  legislation  that  would  change  the  current 
balance  of  power  and  structure  between  the  Postal  Rate  Commission,  the  Postal 
Board  of  Governors,  the  United  States  Postal  Service  and  the  American  taxpayers. 

Resolution  No.  22,  "Organizing  of  Law  Enforcement,"  addresses  the  issue  of 
cooperation  between  AFL-CIO  affiliate  unions  and  nonaffiliate  organizations 
representing  law  enforcement  workers  and  calls  for  an  end  to  support  for  and 
cooperation  with  such  nonaffiliated  groups  by  the  AFL-CIO  affiliates. 

An  amendment  to  a  relevant  provision  of  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution  has  been 
adopted  at  this  convention,  and  the  committee  thinks  this  resolution  ought  to  be 
examined  in  the  context  of  that  change. 

Resolution  No.  30,  titled  "The  Development  of  a  Labor  Cable  Television 
Channel,"  calls  for  the  AFL-CIO  to  investigate  the  establishment  of  a  labor  cable 
channel  as  well  as  to  study  media  monopolization,  privatization  of  public  television 
and  the  censorship  of  labor  in  the  media.  This  resolution  raises  important  issues 
that  require  further  in-depth  study. 

Resolution  No.  36  addresses  issues  of  climate  change  and  global  warming. 
Resolution  No.  36  is  not  in  your  books  as  it  was  not  submitted  prior  to  publication. 
Copies  have  been  distributed. 

The  questions  raised  in  Resolution  No.  36  are  important  questions  where  the 
federation  has  an  ongoing  policy  process,  and  the  resolution  should  be  considered 
in  that  context. 

In  summary,  therefore,  the  committee  recommends  referral  of  Resolution  Nos. 
16,  22, 24,  30,  31, 32,  33  and  36  to  the  Executive  Council  for  timely  action,  and  I 
so  move.  (Applause) 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

BAHR:  The  motion  to  refer  these  resolutions  to  the  Executive  Council  has  been 
seconded. 
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The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  microphone  No.  2. 

LEO  CANTY,  Southeastern  Connecticut  Central  Labor  Council:  Although  I 
would  love  to  see  these  issues  come  before  us,  especially  the  ones  that  deal  with 
having  the  labor  movement  get  involved  in  radio  and  television,  I  would  love  it, 
once  they  do  go  to  the  Executive  Council,  that  some  time  is  actually  spent  in 
looking  at  these  issues  and  trying  to  do  everything  that  we  can  to  have  labor's 
message  out  there  on  the  airwaves  doing  what  we  can  to  set  up  a  radio  and  television 
structure. 

I  do  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  did  come  before  this  convention,  and  I  hope 
that  when  they  do  get  to  the  Executive  Council,  we'll  have  some  time  spent  and 
come  up  with  a  good  resolution  to  them.  Thank  you. 

BAHR:  Thank  you.  You  can  be  assured  they  will  get  attention. 

The  motion  to  refer  is  before  the  Executive  Council.  All  those  in  favor,  say  aye. 

Opposed,  no. 

It  is  adopted. 

(The  texts  of  the  referred  resolutions  appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order. ) 

SWEENEY:  I  want  to  thank  Morty  and  Sandy  and  all  the  members  of  the  Policy 
Resolutions  Committee  for  the  amount  of  time  and  consideration  that  they  have 
given  all  these  resolutions. 

But  I  also  want  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you  for  bearing  with  us  in  a 
longer  day  than  we  expected  and  for  being  an  active  part  of  the  discussion  on  these 
resolutions.  I  know  it's  been  two  long  days,  and  you  just  have  been  so  good.  We 
thank  you  for  your  participation. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

I  have  a  couple  of  announcements  before  we  recess.  There  will  be  a  meeting  of 
the  Executive  Council's  Political  Committee  this  afternoon  in  the  Bonaventure 
Hotel  at  approximately  4:30  p.m.  in  Santa  Barbara  A  and  B  Rooms.  That's  the 
Executive  Council  Political  Committee.  It's  not  the  convention  Political  Commit- 
tee. 

I  have  been  advised  by  Morty  Bahr  and  CWA  that  the  phones  in  this  building 
for  long-distance  calls  are  nonunion  Sprint  phones.  So  we  urge  you,  when  you're 
making  any  long-distance  calls  from  here,  if  you  would  dial  1  -800-CALL-ATT  to 
reach  the  union  carriers.  (Applause) 

Tomorrow  we  will  be  joined  by  several  hundred  of  your  member  political 
activists.  We  will  set  up  reserved  seating  just  behind  the  national  union  delegations. 
We  will  try  to  seat  your  members  as  close  to  your  delegation's  seating  as  we  can 
so  that  they  can  sit  in  during  some  of  the  discussions  that  will  be  going  on 
tomorrow. 

The  convention  will  stand  in  recess  until  8:30  tomorrow  morning.  Thank  you 
all  very  much. 

(At  3:20  p.m.,  Tuesday,  Oct.  12,  1999,  the  convention  was  recessed,  to 
reconvene  at  8:30  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  13,  1999.) 
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AFL-CIO  23rd  Constitutional  Convention 


THIRD  DAY 

Wednesday,  Oct.  13,  1999 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at  9:35  a.m..  President  John  J.  Sweeney 
presiding. 

PRESIDENT  JOHN  J.  SWEENEY:  Good  morning.  The  convention  will  now 
come  to  order.  I  want  to  apologize  to  the  delegates  for  the  delay  this  morning. 
Thank  you  for  your  patience.  We'll  try  to  move  as  expeditiously  as  we  can. 

I  want  to  thank  Jon  Fromer  for  an  inspirational  start  to  our  day.  (Applause) 

With  us  today  for  the  invocation  are  Rabbi  Neil  Comess-Daniels  of  Beth  Shir 
Sholom  Temple,  Dr.  Muzammil  Siddiqi  of  the  Islamic  Society  of  North  America 
and  the  Reverend  William  Epps  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church. 

I'd  like  to  call  upon  them  now  for  an  invocation, 

INVOCATION 
RABBI  NEIL  COMESS-DANIELS 
Beth  Shir  Sholom  Temple 

Good  morning.  In  the  last  century  of  the  last  millennium,  Hillel  the  Elder  was 
asked  to  summarize  and  teach  all  of  Jewish  teaching  while  he  was  standing  on 
one  foot.  So  very  slowly  he  thought  about  it  and  he  raised  one  foot  and  he  looked 
at  his  challenger  and  he  said,  "Everything  that  is  hateful  to  you,  don't  do  to 
anyone  else."  He  put  his  foot  down  and  he  said,  "The  rest  is  commentary.  Go 
study." 

And  it's  true  for  us,  too.  There's  much  commentary  in  our  life,  and  there's  much 
commentary  that  the  religious  community  and  the  community  of  labor  have  in 
common. 

You  may  know  that  in  the  Torah  it  says  that  one  is  not  allowed  to  hold  the  wages 
of  a  laborer  beyond  the  sunset  of  the  day  in  which  the  work  is  done,  because 
otherwise  we're  breaking  God's  law.  God's  law  says  that  it's  robbery  to  keep  the 
wages  of  a  laborer  beyond  sunset. 

It's  very  simple,  really.  When  we  think  of  what  Hillel  said,  it  fits  well  into  the 
system  of  avoiding  doing  to  others  what  we  don't  want  done  to  ourselves.  In  the 
world  of  the  workplace,  we  need  to  give  to  others,  laborers  and  management,  the 
respect  that  they  are  due.  We  need  to  give  to  ourselves  the  respect  that  we  are  due. 

It's  important  to  note  that  Hillel  did  not  mention  God  when  he  was  challenged 
to  summarize  all  of  Jewish  tradition.  Instead,  he  talked  about  people.  So  I  am  not 
here  to  invoke  God  as  much  as  I  am  here  to  invoke  people. 

When  we  act  respectfully,  when  we  take  care  of  one  another,  when  we  don't 
do  to  others  that  which  is  hateful  to  ourselves,  God  will  follow.  God  will  be  here. 
You  don't  need  to  worry,  and  you  don't  need  to  ask. 

There  is  blessing  in  your  coming  here.  There  is  blessing  in  your  going.  When 
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you  go  forth  after  the  end  of  this  convention,  get  the  good  work  done  as  you  always 
have.  Amen.  (Applause) 

DR.  MUZAMMIL  SIDDIQI 
Islamic  Society  of  North  America 

I  want  to  cite  a  passage  from  the  Holy  Koran,  the  Scripture  of  Muslims. 
...Dr.  Siddiqi  recited  in  Arabic. 

All  thanks  for  God,  the  Lord  of  the  world,  the  most  merciful,  the  compassionate, 
master  of  the  Day  of  Judgment.  You  we  worship  and  Your  help  we  seek.  Guide 
us  onto  the  straight  way,  the  way  of  those  upon  whom  You  bestow  Your  favor, 
not  the  way  of  those  who  incurred  anger  or  who  went  astray. 

It  is  the  teaching  of  Islam  in  the  Scripture  that  all  human  beings  belong  to  one 
family.  They  come  from  the  one  parent,  Adam  and  Eve.  So  God  says,  all  people 
We  have  created  equal  from  a  single  pair  of  a  male  and  a  female  and  made  you 
into  nations  and  tribes  that  you  may  know  each  other,  not  that  you  may  despise 
each  other. 

Verily,  the  most  honored  of  you  in  the  sight  of  God  is  he  or  she  who  is  the  most 
righteous  of  you.  And  God  has  full  knowledge  and  is  well-acquainted  with  all 
things. 

Religion  is  not  just  rituals.  Actually,  religion  is  how  to  live  one's  life  and  to 
establish  peace  and  justice  in  the  world.  So  God  says,  it  is  not  righteousness  that 
you  turn  your  faces  towards  East  or  West,  but  to  do  righteousness  is  to  believe  in 
a  God  and  the  Last  Day,  and  the  Angels  and  the  Book  and  the  Messengers;  to  spend 
of  your  substance  out  of  love  for  Him.  for  your  kin,  for  orphans,  for  the  needy,  for 
the  wayfarer,  for  those  who  ask  and  for  the  ransom  of  slaves;  to  be  steadfast  in 
prayer  and  practice  regular  charity;  to  fulfill  the  contracts  that  you  have  made;  and 
to  be  firm  and  patient  in  pain  or  suffering  and  adversity,  and  throughout  all  periods 
of  panic.  Such  are  the  people  of  truth,  the  God-fearing. 

O  you  who  believe,  stand  out  firmly  for  justice  as  witnesses  to  God,  even  if  it  be 
against  yourselves  or  your  parents  or  your  kin,  or  whether  it  be  against  the  rich  or 
poor,  for  God  can  best  protect  them  both.  Follow  not  the  lusts  of  your  hearts,  lest 
you  swerve.  If  you  distort  justice  or  decline  to  do  justice,  God  is  well-acquainted 
with  all  that  you  do.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

REVEREND  WILLIAM  EPPS 
Second  Baptist  Church 

In  the  book  of  faith  known  as  the  Bible,  we  find  a  record  of  the  testimony  of 
witnesses  who  discovered  who  God  is,  how  God  is  and  where  God  was  at  work 
in  their  lives.  And  in  that  sacred  document,  we're  told  that  God  is  present  to  us  in 
all  of  life's  changing  scenes,  whether  good  or  bad,  happy  or  sad,  sick  or  healthy, 
impoverished  or  abundant. 

Therefore,  we  do  not  ask  God  to  come  and  be  with  us,  for  we  know  that  God 
is  present  to  us  all  of  the  time  in  every  situation.  And  to  the  extent  that  we  discovered 
the  reality  of  that  powerf  ul  and  pervasive  presence  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and 
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have  our  being,  we  developed  the  courage  and  the  commitment  we  need  to  face 
life  unafraid  and  to  champion  the  cause  of  justice  and  economic  parity. 

And  the  passage  of  Scripture  I'd  like  to  share  with  you  out  of  this  sacred 
document  is  found  in  the  Book  of  Esther,  the  fourth  chapter,  and  a  portion  of  the 
14th  verse. 

In  here,  the  guardian  challenges  a  daughter  to  consider  her  position  and  her 
place  in  life,  and  says.  "And  who  knows  whether  Thou  had  come  to  the  kingdom 
for  such  a  time  as  this?" 

In  every  situation  of  life.  God  positions  and  places  us  with  a  space  so  that  we 
can  champion  the  cause  which  claims  our  attention  and  which  requires  our 
commitment. 

I  challenge  you  now  to  consider  whether  or  not  you  have  been  brought  to  this 
place  for  such  a  time  as  this,  to  create  possibilities  that  have  never  been  envisioned 
before  for  the  world  in  which  we  live.  Let  us  pray. 

Lord,  Thou  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,  and  Thou  who  art 
the  giver  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift,  we  come  acknowledging  that  You  are  the 
Lord  of  life. 

And  we  come  confirming  our  continuing  commitment  to  champion  the  cause 
of  economic  parity  and  social  justice  in  our  society.  We  come  grateful  for  the  place 
that  You  have  given  us  in  time  and  space,  and  we  pledge  to  fulfill  our  responsibility 
and  achieve  the  purpose  for  which  we  exist  so  that  the  world  will  be  the  kind  of 
place  You  envisioned  when  You  created  it. 

In  the  name  of  the  One  who  has  called  us  out  of  darkness  into  the  marvelous 
light,  in  the  name  of  the  One  in  whose  image  we  have  been  made,  and  after  whose 
likeness  we  have  been  fashioned,  we  pray  this  prayer.  Amen. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you.  Rabbi  Comess-Daniels.  Dr.  Siddiqi  and  the  Reverend 
Epps.  Would  you  remain  with  us  for  a  moment  as  we  join  in  reflection. 

Delegates,  before  you,  on  the  tables,  you'll  find  the  list  of  our  deceased  brothers 
and  sisters.  I  ask  that  you  take  a  moment  now  to  remember  them  with  gratitude  for 
the  ways  in  which  they — as  individuals,  as  family  members  and  as  union  mem- 
bers— made  this  world  a  better  place. 

...A  moment  of  silence  honoring  deceased  brothers  and  sisters  was  observed  by 
the  delegation. 

DECEASED  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS 
(since  the  1997  convention) 

Abrams,  George  (UFCW);  Adams,  Gene  (Erie  County  (Pa.)  Central  Labor 
Union  &  Industrial  Union  Council);  Adams,  James  (CWA);  Ahue,  Keith  (Hawaii 
State  AFL-CIO);  Albright,  Florence  (UFCW);  Aleman  Jr.,  Delmayne  (UFCW); 
Alexander,  Don  B.  (OPEIU);  Allen,  Clara  (CWA);  Anderson,  Antoinette 
(UFCW);  Angeli,  Robert  (UFCW);  Angone,  Louis  (UFCW);  Armstrong,  Viola 
(OPEIU);  Artibee,  Dorothy  L.  (Michigan  State  AFL-CIO);  Aubrey,  James  W. 
(UAW,  retired); 

Bailey,  Joseph  V.  (UAW,  retired);  Baker,  Clarence  (UFCW);  Baker,  Estelle 
(UFCW);  Baker,  Frances  (UFCW);  Ballard,  James  E.  (AFT);  Ballew,  Joseph 
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(IBT):  Balsamo,  Constance  (OPEIU);  Balsamo,  Veronica  (UFCW);  Bam  ford, 
Shirley  (OPEIU);  Baron,  Joan  (Assoc.  of  Theatrical  Press  Agents  and  Managers); 
Barr,  David  S.  (IB PAT);  Barrett  Biondo,  Lillian  (Metropolitan  Detroit  AFL-CIO); 
Barrett,  Erskine  W.  (UAW);  Barrus,  Richard  T.  (IBEW);  Barthe,  Stella  (OPEIU); 
Batch,  John  T.  (OPEIU);  Baynes,  Robert  W.  (UA);  Beall.  Margaret  (AFL-CIO, 
retired);  Beane,  Clarence  (UMWA);  Bear,  Rex  (UAW,  retired);  Beard,  Joyce 
(OPEIU);  Becker,  J.  Bill  (Arkansas  AFL-CIO);  Bein,  William  (UFCW);  Benbow, 
Elizabeth  (UFCW);  Bendiner.  Burton  (UAW,  retired);  Benhamouda,  Abdelhak 
(ICFTU);  Bennett,  William  (PACE,  retired);  Berg,  Evelyn  (UFCW);  Berglund. 
Allen  (UFCW);  Berkeley,  Esther  (UFCW);  Berkowsky,  Paul  (Assoc.  of  Theatrical 
Press  Agents  and  Managers);  Berland,  Katherine  (UFCW);  Bernard,  Jack  (TCU); 
Berry,  Edith  (TCU);  Berry,  Marguerite  (UMWA);  Berry,  Tloyd  (UFCW): 
Bethards,  William  (UFCW);  Bick,  Frances  (OPEIU);  Blackwell,  James  (IAM); 
Blackwood,  James  "Jim"  (UAW,  retired);  Bland  III,  Edward  R.  (OPEIU);  Blank, 
Herbert  (UFCW);  Blash,  Marie  (UFCW);  Blum,  Barbara  (UFCW);  Blythe,  W.F. 
(SMWIA);  Boggs,  Maywood  (Boilermakers);  Bohne,  Billy  (UFCW);  Bond, 
Sterling  (UFCW);  Bowles,  Jodie  (UMWA);  Bowman,  Kenneth  (AFL-CIO, 
retired);  Boyd,  James  (UMWA);  Braecklein,  Howard  T.  (OPEIU);  Breecher, 
Morris  (UFCW);  Brewton,  Audie  R.  (IBEW);  Bridenbaugh,  Richard  (IBT);  Brier. 
Morris  (UFCW);  Brinlee,  Susie  (UFCW);  Brisbane,  James  (UFCW);  Brislinger, 
June  (UFCW);  Brody.  Marvin  (UAW,  retired);  Brody,  Stanley  J.  (Assoc.  of 
Theatrical  Press  Agents  and  Managers);  Brown,  Charlotte  (West  Virginia  AFL- 
CIO);  Brown,  Ivan  Earl  (UAW.  retired);  Brown,  Jean  (UFCW);  Brown,  Joseph 
(UFCW);  Brown,  Marlene  C.C  (OPEIU);  Brown,  Milton  J.  (CLC  of  Clark, 
Skamania  and  West  Klickitat  Counties  (Wash.));  Brown,  Trudy  (Assoc.  of  The- 
atrical Press  Agents  and  Managers):  Brown,  W.W.  (CWA);  Bunch,  Carl 
(UMWA);  Bunton,  Michael  (UMWA);  Burbridge,  Adele  A.  (OPEIU);  Burgdorf, 
Hulda  (UFCW);  Burns,  Arthur  (UFCW);  Burrell,  Troy  M.  (IBEW);  Burton.  Dixie 
(Assoc.  of  Theatrical  Press  Agents  and  Managers);  Burton,  Harold  E.  (IBB); 
Butnari,  Leo  (UAW,  retired); 

Calloway,  Samuel  (UMWA);  Calpin,  William  (UMWA);  Calvert,  Darren 
(OPEIU);  Campbell,  A.B.  (AFL-CIO,  retired);  Campbell,  Donald  (SMWIA); 
Campbell,  Patrick  J.  (UBC);  Campbell,  William  (UFCW);  Capitanio,  Fabrizio 
(OPEIU);  Caprioli,  Joseph  (PACE,  retired);  Carbone,  Ralph  (UFCW);  Cardenas, 
Gladys  (UFCW);  Carney,  Jim  (Montana  State  AFL-CIO);  Carr,  Mary  (AFL-CIO, 
retired);  Carroll,  Robert  -'Bud"  (UAW,  retired);  Carson,  Lillian  (OPEIU);  Car- 
stens,  Fred  (IAM);  Carter,  Richard  (UMWA);  Cascio,  Joseph  (UFCW);  Casdia, 
Anthony  B.  (IBPAT);  Cash,  Gracie  Laverne  (OPEIU);  Castello,  Mary  Alice 
(OPEIU);  Chambliss,  George  (OPEIU);  Chaney,  Lewis  (UMWA);  Chapman, 
Juanelle  "Pat"  (Texas  AFL-CIO);  Chesko,  Eugene  (UMWA);  Chorpenning, 
Joseph  (UFCW);  Churka,  John  (UFCW);  Cilurso,  Ernest  (UFCW);  Clark,  Ann 
(TCU);  Clark,  Frances  E.  (IBEW);  Clark,  Orville  (IUOE);  Clayman,  James  C. 
(OP&CMIA,  retired);  Clemente,  Robert  (UAW);  Clements,  Harold  (UAW, 
retired);  Clevenger,  Eleanor  (UFCW);  Clipston,  Carmela  (UFCW);  Clubb,  Dale 
(SMWIA);  Cogen,  Charles  (AFT);  Cohen,  Leo  K.  (Assoc.  of  Theatrical  Press 
Agents  and  Managers);  Cole,  Michael  (AGMA);  Coleman,  Donald  (UAW, 
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retired);  Coleman,  Yvonne  L.  (IBEW);  Collins,  Dan  (ATDD);  Collins.  Michael 
A.  (UA);  Colvin,  Mary  (UFCW):  Compton,  James  (UFCW);  Condo,  Louis 
(TCU);  Connors,  Martin  (UMWA);  Constantinides,  Martha  (UFCW);  Conte, 
Adolph  (UFCW);  Conway,  Jack  T.  (UAW,  retired);  Cook,  Larry  (OPEIU); 
Cooper.  Mercedes  Francis  (OPEIU);  Comett,  Luella  (UFCW);  Corsaro,  Vincent 
(UFCW);  Costello.  Eleanor  (UFCW);  Cotey,  Dorothy  (UFCW);  Cousins,  Mar- 
garet (UFCW);  Covington.  Henry  (PACE,  retired);  Craig,  George  (OPEIU); 
Crawford,  Henry  (UFCW);  Crockett.  Paul  (UFCW);  Crow.  J.D.  (IAM);  Crowe, 
Maxine  (UMWA);  Curran,  Richard  (OPEIU);  Currence,  Lawrence  (IBT);  Curtin, 
Thomas  F.  (UAW,  retired);  Curtis,  Paul  (IAM);  Custer.  Robert  D.  (SMWIA); 
Cutrer,  Thomas  (IBT); 

D'Oyley.  Norman  (UFCW);  Daffron,  Ed  (UAW,  retired);  Dague,  Hollis  (IBB); 
Dahl,  Jan  (OPEIU);  Dalrymple,  Jean  (Assoc.  of  Theatrical  Press  Agents  and 
Managers);  Dalton.  Howard  (IUOE);  Damesworth,  Jesse  (UAW.  retired):  Davis, 
Aretha  (OPEIU);  Davis,  Marie  (AFGE);  Davis,  Morton  (AFGE);  DeConcini.  John 
(BCTGM);  deHartman,  Emery  (OPEIU);  Delaney.  Barbara  (UFCW);  De  Laura, 
Julia  (UFCW);  DeLorenzo.  Thomas  (UAW,  retired);  DeLuca,  Henry  (IUOE); 
DeMeere.  Alfred  (UAW.  retired);  Denny,  Bemadine  (AFGE);  Desilva,  Catherine 
(UFCW);  Didier,  Eugene  (AFT);  Dillon,  Margaret  S.  (OPEIU);  Diotte,  Albert 
(OPEIU);  Doherty,  Thomas  (UAW.  retired);  Dolan,  Helen  (UFCW);  Donath, 
William  (IAM);  Dorman,  David  L.  (IBEW);  Dorosh,  Walter  (UAW,  retired); 
Douthett,  Thomas  (UFCW);  Dozier,  Sherrill  Gaile  (PACE,  retired);  Dragich, 
Dewey  (OPEIU);  Driver,  Earl  (UFCW);  Ducy,  Tom  (IAM);  Dudley,  Jack  E. 
(South  Dakota  State  Federation  of  Labor);  Duffy,  William  (UFCW);  Dugan.  Larry 
(IUOE);  Duggan,  C.R.  (TCU);  Dumas  Jr.,  Alex  (UFCW);  Dunlop^Hilda  R. 
(OPEIU);  Dunn,  William  (IUOE);  Dutkiewicz,  Thomas  M.  (UAW,  retired); 
Dutzy.  Albert  L.  (UAW,  retired); 

Early,  Floyd  (IBT);  Edelen,  Suzanne  (AFL-CIO,  retired);  Edwards,  Kenneth 
(UFCW);  Elam,  Lacy  (UFCW);  Elliot,  Cheryle  (Assoc.  of  Theatrical  Press  Agents 
and  Managers);  Elwood,  Anna  (UFCW);  Emerson,  J.  Martin  (AFM);  Epifano, 
Cecelia  (UFCW);  Escamilla,  John  (IAM);  Estep,  Grace  (UFCW);  Eubanks,  Ray 
(OPEIU);  Evans,  Margaret  (UFCW);  Everett  Jr.,  A.L.  (GMP); 

Fallon,  Joseph  (AFGE);  Fannin,  William  S.  (UAW,  retired);  Farley,  Doris 
(UFCW);  Farrar,  Edward  (UFCW);  Farrell,  Earl  R.  (UAW,  retired);  Faubert,  Don 
(OPEIU);  Faucher,  Raymond  (OPEIU);  Federspill,  Lynn  (UFCW);  Feinberg,  Etta 
(UFCW);  Fenton,  Bill  (Indiana  State  AFL-CIO);  Ferrero,  Jeanne  (UFCW);  Fish- 
bum,  Julie  (OPEIU);  Fisher,  Joseph  (Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO);  Flanagan,  Daniel 
(AFL-CIO,  retired);  Flynn,  W.M.  (TCU);  Foley,  Richard  (BRS);  Fowee,  Kathryn 
(OPEIU);  Francis,  Allan  (Assoc.  of  Theatrical  Press  Agents  and  Managers); 
Francis,  Francis  (OPEIU);  Frazier,  Wilma  (UFCW);  Friedman,  Nathan  (UFCW); 
Fromm,  George  (UFCW);  Frost,  Theophil  (UFCW); 

Gaither,  Lonnie  (SMWIA);  Galante,  Joseph  (TCU);  Gallegos,  Phyllis  (UFCW); 
Gallo,  Henry  (OP&CMIA);  Gannon,  John  A.  (LAFF);  Ganshaw,  Robert  (Assoc.  of 
Theatrical  Press  Agents  and  Managers);  Garrity ,  Robert  K.  (IBEW );  Gasson.  Antonine 
(UFCW);  Gates,  Todd  (OPEIU);  Gentile,  Stella  (UFCW);  Giannini,  Henry  (UFCW); 
Gill,  Cecil  (IAM);  Gimignani  Sr.,  Leopold  (UFCW);  Gladys.  Camille  (UFCW); 
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Godfrey,  Molly  (OPEIU):  Goldstein,  Harold  (UFCW);  Gonzalez,  Larry  F. 
(USWA);  Goode,  Bill  Meyers  (UAW,  retired);  Gordon,  Sam  (OPEIU);  Gordon. 
Vem  (UFCW);  Gorman,  James  (UFCW);  Gossage,  Howell  (UFCW);  Gotthelf. 
Florence  (UFCW);  Gouveia.  John  (Hawaii  State  AFL-CIO);  Gragg,  James  B. 
(UAW,  retired);  Graham,  Alexander  (IUEC);  Grano,  William  A.  (OPEIU);  Grav- 
ina,  Joseph  (UFCW);  Gray,  Paul  (CWA);  Gray.  Steve  S.  (UAW,  retired);  Green, 
Jason  L.(OPEIU);  Greene,  Lucille  (OPEIU);  Gross.  Dorothy  (UFCW);  Grossman, 
Abe  (UFCW);  Grubb,  M.  Drexel  (UFCW);  Grund,  Martha  (UFCW);  Guardias, 
Maye  (UFCW);  Gunn,  Donald  (UFCW);  Gunton,  Rose  (UFCW); 

Haas,  Ed  (United  Labor  Council  of  Reading  &  Berks  County  (Pa.));  Hackler, 
Richard  (CWA):  Haile,  Kathleen  (Assoc.  of  Theatrical  Press  Agents  and  Manag- 
ers); Haley,  Grace  (AFL-CIO,  retired);  Hall,  Nadine  (UMWA);  Hall,  Peter 
(UFCW);  Hamby,  James  E.  (UAW,  retired);  Hamilton,  Penny  (OPEIU);  Ham- 
mons,  Dorothy  (OPEIU);  Hankins,  Ronald  (SMWIA):  Harper,  E.L.  (CWA); 
Harrell,  Kenneth  (PACE,  retired);  Hasler,  Arthur  (UFCW);  Hatcher.  Lillian 
(UAW,  retired);  Haug,  Norris  T.  (IBEW);  Hausske,  Harland  (UFCW);  Hawes. 
Norman  (IUOE);  Hayes,  Charles  (UFCW);  Hayes,  Elizabeth  (CWA);  Hayes, 
Thomas  (UFCW);  Heckelbech,  Edward  (UMWA);  Hein,  Lavay  (UFCW);  Hen- 
derson, Lyman  (UAW,  retired);  Hengl  Sr.,  Michael  E.  "Mike"  (UAW,  retired); 
Herbine,  Carl  M.  (UAW,  retired);  Hersh,  Nat  N.  (OPEIU);  Hess,  Agnes  (UFCW); 
Hickey,  Rupert  (OPEIU);  Higgins,  Everett  (UFCW):  High,  Gladys  (IAM);  Hill. 
James  (OPEIU);  Hill,  James  J.  (ATU);  Hill.  Marguerite  (UFCW);  Hines,  W.L. 
(AFL-CIO,  retired);  Hinley,  Terry  (OPEIU);  Hoffman,  Sol  (Pennsylvania  AFL- 
CIO);  Holland,  Duncan  B.  (IBEW);  Holland.  Ken  (IAM);  Hollingsworth.  Ruth 
(UFCW);  Holm,  Lanny  (Alameda  County  (Calif.)  AFL-CIO  Central  Labor  Coun- 
cil); Holsman,  Spencer  S.  (IBB);  Hoist,  John  A.  (USWA):  Holt,  William  (IAM); 
Hood,  John  C.  (IBEW);  Hoppel,  Alice  (UFCW);  Horn,  Morris  (UFCW);  Hottell, 
Catherine  (UFCW);  House,  Malcolm  G.  (UAW,  retired);  Hovorka,  Marlene 
(OPEIU);  Howard,  Lillie  (UFCW);  Howe,  Ray  (AFT);  Howes,  Walter  (UFCW); 
Hudak,  Deborah  Ann  (OPEIU);  Hughes,  Dolores  (UFCW);  Hughes,  Marshall 
(UAW,  retired);  Hull,  Dorris  (UFCW);  Hulsebus.  Robert  L.  (UAW,  retired); 
Humphreys,  Georgia  (UMWA);  Hunter,  Thomas  J.  (UA);  Hutchens,  George 
(IUE);  Hydrick,  Jack  (PACE,  retired); 

Imbrogno,  Anthony  (UFCW);  Ives,  Diane  (OPEIU); 

Jackson,  Judith  (UFCW);  Jackson-Lucas,  Deborah  E.  (OPEIU);  Jacobson, 
Orville  W.  (TCU):  Jamison,  Arthur  (CWA);  Jennings.  Mark  (UFCW);  Jesmer, 
Eric  J.  (OPEIU);  Johnson,  Donald  (UFCW);  Johnson,  Melvin  (UFCW);  Jones, 
Charles  (Assoc.  of  Theatrical  Press  Agents  and  Managers);  Jones,  Doris  (UFCW); 
Jones,  Gerald  (SMWIA);  Jones,  James  (UAW,  retired);  Jones,  Marlys  (OPEIU); 
Jung,  William  (TWU);  Jurgens,  Claire  (UFCW); 

Katz,  Murray  (UFCW);  Kaufert,  Richard  (UFCW);  Kavanaugh,  John  F. 
(UAW,  retired);  Kearney,  Daniel  (AFGE);  Keilty,  John  R.  (IBEW);  Kellerhuis, 
Thomas  (IBT);  Kellum,  Jim  (UFCW);  Kemp,  Leonard  A.  (UAW,  retired);  Kerns, 
Larry  (OPEIU);  Kendziorski,  Richard  (Michigan  State  AFL-CIO);  Kennedy, 
Edwina  (UFCW);  Kennedy,  Jean  (UFCW);  Kennedy,  Rosa  L.  (OPEIU);  Keong, 
Dorothy  K.  (OPEIU);  Keser,  Mike  (OPEIU);  Ketchum,  Garold  (AFL-CIO. 
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retired);  Ketchum,  Gary  (Hawkeye  (Iowa)  Labor  Council);  Kiehfuss.  Elmer 
(TCU);  Kinslow,  Charles  (UFCW);  Kirkland,  Joseph  Lane  (AFL-CIO,  retired); 
Kloess,  Monica  E.  (OPEIU);  Knaub,  Charles  (IAM);  Knight,  Charleen  (UAW, 
retired);  Knight,  Raymond  (SMWIA);  Knill,  Charles  Edward  (Assoc.  of  Theatrical 
Press  Agents  and  Managers);  Koenig,  Donald  (UFCW);  Kolander,  Borghild 
(UFCW);  Koster,  Harvey  W.  (UAW,  retired);  Kraetch,  Lloyd  (SMWIA);  Krahn, 
Margaret  R.  (OPEIU);  Krezel,  Ken  (Assoc.  of  Theatrical  Press  Agents  and 
Managers);  Krilla,  Lisa  (UFCW);  Krom.  Ruby  (OPEIU);  Kupua,  Walter  (Hawaii 
State  AFL-CIO);  Kurko,  Nicholas  (AFL-CIO,  retired); 

Labella,  Joseph  (UFCW);  Lafauce,  Thelma  (UFCW);  Laffredo,  Angelo 
(Montgomery  County  (Pa.)  AFL-CIO  Union  Council);  Lamb,  Inos  Mae  (OPEIU ); 
Lamb,  Nancy  (OPEIU);  Lance,  Kenneth  G.  (SMWIA);  Lane,  Thomas  (UFCW): 
Lane,  Ulys  "Mutt"  (Cape  Girardeau  (Mo.)  Central  Trades  and  Labor  Council); 
Langfeldt,  Marjorie  (UFCW);  Lapworth,  Phyllis  (OPEIU);  Laracy,  Raymond 
(UAW,  retired);  Laskowksi,  Walter  "Jack"  (UAW);  Laub,  Emanuel  (UFCW); 
Lavrenti,  John  (OPEIU);  Lawley,  Donald  (UMWA);  Lawrence,  Eugene  (AGMA); 
Lawrence,  James  (UFCW);  Leavitt.  Lettie  (UFCW);  Lee,  Duke  HAM);  Legault. 
Jean-Claude  (UFCW);  LeMaster,  William  (UAW,  retired);  Lemoine,  J.  Laurent 
(SMWIA);  Leonard,Crail  (IAM);  Levy,  Rose  (UFCW );  Licata,  William  (UFCW); 
Linden,  Philip  (UFCW);  Lipton.  Howard  (UAW,  retired);  Little,  Charles 
(SMWIA);  Livingston,  John  W.  (UAW,  retired);  Livingstone,  Charles  W. 
"Chuck"  (UAW,  retired);  Long,  Raymond  (UFCW);  Long,  Robert  (OPEIU); 
Long,  Sue  (OPEIU);  Lorenz,  Harold  (IAM);  Loughran,  Charles  (ATU):  Lucas. 
Dorothy  (UFCW);  Luna,  Thomas  (Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  International 
Union);  Lyons,  Helen  (UFCW); 

Macintosh,  Robert  (IBB);  Madsen,  Bettyann  (UFCW);  Magnant,  Bernard 
(UFCW);  Maguire,  William  (UFCW);  Mahoney,  Joan  (OPEIU);  Maiatico,  Judith 
(OPEIU);  Mallett,  Edward  (AFGE);  Manci,  Sue  (OPEIU);  Mandel,  Nathan 
(AFGE);  Mangram,  B.  (UFCW);  Mann,  Emanuel  (UAW,  retired);  Mannie,  Frank- 
lin (Nal-Nishii  Federation  of  Labor);  Marina,  Thomas  (UFCW);  Markus,  Eleanor 
(UFCW);  Maroney  Jr.,  Daniel  V.  (ATU);  Martin,  Henry  (UFCW);  Martinez  Jr., 
Harry  D.  (OP&CMIA,  retired);  Marzano,  Clara  (UFCW);  Mastriani,  Joseph 
(IAM);  Mayfield,  H.D.  (IUOE);  Mayo,  Duane  (IUOE);  McCabe,  June  (UFCW): 
McCarthy,  William  (IBT);  McClounie,  William  J.  (OPERJ);  McCowen,  D.L. 
(CWA);  McGrail,  Janet  (OPEIU);  McKelvey,Dr.  Jean  Trepp (UAW);  McKenney, 
George  (SMWIA);  McKenzie,  Frederick  C.  (OPEIU);  McLean,  Virginia 
(OPEIU);  McLean,  Virginia  (UFCW);  McNeil.  Frances  A.  (OPEIU);  Meginsky. 
David  (UFCW);  Melillo,  Jerry  (UAW);  Melville,  Kress  (AFL-CIO,  retired);  Metz, 
Elwood  "Sonny"  (IUOE);  Meyers,  Samuel  (UFCW);  Miller,  Alvin  (OPEIU); 
Miller,  Alvin  L.  (OPEIU);  Miller,  Donald  (OPEIU);  Miller,  George  (BCTGM); 
Miller,  Murray  (IBT);  Miller,  Roscoe  (UMWA);  Miller,  Wanda  (UMWA):  Misek, 
'  Joseph  (UFCW);  Mitchell,  Charles  F.  (UAW,  retired);  Mitchell,  Dorothy 
(UFCW);  Mitchell,  Ralph  K.  (IBPAT);  Mobley,  Connie  R.  (IBB);  Mockler, 
William  (UFCW);  Molen,  Jarrett  (IAM);  Molina,  Leo  (AFGE);  Monroe.  Eileene 
"Lorraine"  (OPEIU);  Montaug,  Miriam  (UFCW);  Montroni,  Genario  (BCTGM); 
Moody,  O.  William  "Bill"  (Maritime  Trades  Department);  Mooney,  Joseph  B. 
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(UAW,  retired);  Moore,  Edward  (PACE,  retired);  Moore,  Ernest  (UMWA); 
Morand,  Vincent  (UFCW);  Morgan,  Cdr.  Harold  (OPEIU);  Morgan,  James 
(UAW,  retired);  Morgan,  Linda  (OPEIU);  Morris,  Richard  (UFCW);  Morrison, 
Keith  (IBEW);  Morriss,  Ivan  (UFCW);  Moseley,  Margaret  (UFCW);  Muench. 
Nancy  (OPEIU);  Murphy,  James  V.  "Jim"  (UAW,  retired);  Myers,  Eugene 
(UFCW); 

Neidig,  Curtis  W.  (SMWIA,  retired);  Nelson,  Martin  J.  (OP&CMIA,  retired); 
Nelson,  Rose  Marie  (OPEIU);  Nessel,  Irv  (IUOE);  Nett,  George  (UFCW);  New- 
berry, Darrel  (UAW,  retired);  Niblock.  Robert  W.  (UAW,  retired);  Nichols, 
Charles  E.  (UBC);  Nicol,  John  (UFCW);  Nikses,  Steve  (UMWA);  Nipper,  Austin 
H.  (IBEW);  Nisbet,  Helga  (CWA);  Noblitt,  T.  Lamar  (AFGE);  Noria,  Murrleymac 
(UFCW); 

O'Brien,  H.  Eugene  (UFCW);  O'Connell,  Margaret  (UMWA);  O'Connor, 
Janice  (OPEIU);  O'Dell,  Blaine  (UMWA);  Obrien,  Dannie  (UFCW);  Obrist, 
Elizabeth  (UFCW);  Ogden,  James  (UAW,  retired);  Olivarez,  Gilbert  (UFCW); 
Oliver,  Walter  L.  (Michigan  State  AFL-CIO);  Olivery,  Ralph  "Rocky"  (Sacra- 
mento (Calif.)  Central  Labor  Council);  Olson,  James  A.  (OPEIU);  Olson,  Juli 
(OPEIU);  Oneto,  Rose  (UFCW);  Ortega  Garcia,  Jorge  (ICFTU);  Ortega,  Raymond 
(UAW,  retired);  Oswald,  Ralph  (IUOE);  Owens,  Edris  "Soapy"  (UAW,  retired); 
Owens,  Donald  F.  (Missouri  AFL-CIO); 

Padgett,  Phil  (CWA);  Palmer,  Berthina  E.  (OPEIU);  Palmer,  Jerry  (UFCW); 
Palmer,  Vance  (UFCW);  Pappagallo,  Thomas  P.  (UAW,  retired):  Parker,  R. 
Windle  (UFCW);  Pate,  Chris  (ICFTU);  Patterson,  William  (UFCW);  Pattie,  Pearl 
( UFCW);  Peickert,  Jacqueline  (OPEIU);  Pellerzi,  Leo  (AFGE);  Pelletiere,  George 
(UFCW);  Perez,  Yvonne  (LCLAA);  Perno,  Jack  (UFCW);  Petersdorf,  Robert  J. 
(IBPAT);  Perugini,  Frank  (SMWIA);  Phaneu,  Julie  (OPEIU);  Phillips,  Georgia 
(OPEIU);  Phillips,  James  (CWA);  Phillips.  Jimmy  (UFCW);  Pierce,  Robert 
(UFCW);  Pillard,  Charles  H.  (IBEW);  Piontek,  Mary  (UFCW);  Pizzi,  John 
(UFCW);  Polich,  Robert  J.  (UAW,  retired);  Pollack,  Theresa  (UFCW);  Polland, 
David  (Assoc.  of  Theatrical  Press  Agents  and  Managers);  Potts,  Irene  (UFCW); 
Procarione,  James  (UMWA);  Purdy,  LaRoy  (CWA); 

Qualdieri,  Nicholas  (UFCW);  Quinn,  Terrence  J.  (UA);  Quinn,  Walter 
(UFCW); 

Rabinovitch,  Reuben  (Assoc.  of  Theatrical  Press  Agents  and  Managers);  Radel, 
Merilyn  A.  (OPEIU);  Rader,  Howard  (IUEC);  Ragsdale,  Barbara  (UFCW);  Ram- 
say, Patricia  E.  (OPEIU);  Rankine,  Ralph  (OPEIU);  Rasmussen,  Alfred  (UFCW); 
Rasmussen,  Donald  (SMWIA);  Rasmussen,  Joyce  (OPEIU);  Ratliff,  Roger  L. 
(UAW);  Rauber,  Mary  (UMWA);  Redis  Jr.,  Carl  J.  (UAW,  retired);  Reed,  Jack 
(Assoc.  of  Theatrical  Press  Agents  and  Managers);  Reeder,  Van  (IUOE);  Regner, 
Clem  R.  (Laundry  and  Dry  Cleaning  International  Union);  Ricardi,  Nello  (AFL- 
CIO,  retired);  Riddle,  Dovel  (UFCW);  Rielly,  Lawrence  J.  (UAW);  Riensch, 
Dennis  P.  (USWA);  Riley,  Walter  (PACE,  retired);  Rines,  Bobbie  (UFCW); 
Ritzinger,  Francis  (UFCW);  Roberts,  Bill  (OPEIU);  Rodriguez,  Bert  (UFCW); 
Roeder,  Harold  (UAW,  retired);  Roger,  Luther  (OPEIU);  Rogers,  Carroll 
(UMWA);  Romero,  Richard  A.  (SMWIA);  Rondeau,  Robert  (UFCW);  Roots, 
Melvin  H.  (OP&CMIA);  Rose,  Frank  (TCU);  Rosenberry,  Ivan  (UFCW);  Rosetti, 
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Daniel  (IBEW);  Routely,  George  (SMWIA);  Rowe.  Robert  L.  (UAW.  retired): 
Roy,  Sheila  (OPEIU);  Rubino.  Michael  (AGMA);  Rudy,  Vaughn  (UAW,  retired); 
Ruiter,  Charlie  (IUE);  Russell,  Keary  M.  (OPEIU);  Rustad,  Arnold  (SMWIA); 

Sallee,  Hilmar  (Assoc.  of  Theatrical  Press  Agents  and  Managers);  Sandberg, 
Helen  (OPEIU);  Sanders,  Arthur  "Gene"  (UAW,  retired);  Sanders,  Dan  (AFT); 
Sanders,  Doris  (UFCW);  Santeler,  Walter  (UFCW);  Santora,  Frank  (UFCW); 
Schaffer,  Veda  (UFCW);  Schill,  Gerald  (OPEIU);  Schmidt,  Fred  (Texas  AFL- 
CIO);  Scott,  Cicero  (AFL-CIO,  retired);  Scott.  Charles  A.  (UAW,  retired):  Segan- 
ish,  Stanley  (UFCW);  Selden,  David  (AFT);  Septee,  Moe  (Assoc.  of  Theatrical 
Press  Agents  and  Managers);  Sheehy,  Sarah  (IBT);  Shiprack.  Raymond  J. 
(OP&CMIA,  retired);  Silverbush,  David  (UFCW);  Silvey,  Ted  (AFL-CIO, 
retired);  Simington,  Lorraine  (UFCW);  Simon,  Fred  H.  (UAW,  retired):  Slack, 
Walter  (IBEW~);  Sludden,  Charles  (Pennsylvania  AFL-CIO);  Smith,  Arthur 
(UFCW);  Smith,  Carolyn  (OPEIU);  Smith,  Dorothy  (UFCW);  Smith,  Edward  R. 
(IUEC);  Smith,  Ernest  (IBB);  Smith,  James  (IAM);  Smith,  Jimmy  (UFCW); 
Smith,  Mary  (OPEIU);  Smith.  Stanton  (AFL-CIO,  retired);  Smith,  William  H. 
(TCU);  Snyder,  Glen  (UFCW):  Soady,  William  (UFCW);  Softley.  Richard 
(OPEIU);  Sonoda,  Mary  (OPEIU);  Soop,  J.  Taylor  (IBEW);  Sparlin.  Jack 
(UFCW);  Speidel,  Mildred  (OPEIU);  Spindler,  Roger  (Red  Wing  Area  (Minn.) 
AFL-CIO);  Spooner,  Henry  "Chico"  (UAW,  retired);  Stadel,  Nellie  (UFCW); 
Stadler,  George  (UFCW);  Stadnyk,  John  F.  (OPEIU);  Stahl,  Ben  (AFL-CIO, 
retired);  Stebbins,  William  (UFCW);  Stevenson,  Charles  (UFCW);  Storholm, 
Lynn  Rennee  (OPEIU);  Story,  Eddie  (AWIU,  retired);  Straub,  Helen  (UFCW); 
Stuebe,  Louis  (UFCW);  Sturdivant,  John  (AFGE);  Stutts,  Delmus  (UFCW); 
Sullivan,  Willard  (UFCW);  Swidinsky,  Michael  (UFCW);  Swift,  Isabel 
(UMWA);  Swift,  Norma  (UFCW); 

Tafoya,  Lawrence  (IBEW);  Takei,  Arthur  (UFCW);  Tanner,  Ralph  (UFCW); 
Taranto,  Joseph  (UMWA);  Tarpley,  Bruce  (West  Virginia  AFL-CIO);  Tate,  H.G. 
(Texas  AFL-CIO);  Taylor,  Walter  (CWA);  Terry,  Virgil  (UFCW);  Tham,  Rudy 
(IBT);  Theisen,  D.  Arliene  (UFCW);  Theodus,  Sam  C.  (IBT);  Thomas.  George 
(UFCW);  Thomas,  Leonard  (UAW,  retired);  Threet,  James  (UFCW);  Toles,  Fred 
(OPEIU);  Travers,  Catherine  (UFCW);  Trent,  Joseph  L.  (UAW,  retired);  Tupper, 
Charles  H.  (IBEW);  Turnbaugh,  Cecil  (IBB);  Turner,  Lily  (Assoc.  of  Theatrical 
Press  Agents  and  Managers); 

Ullivitch,  Victor  (AFL-CIO,  retired);  Umehara,  Beverly  (OPEIU); 

Van  Gelder,  Mary  B.  (OPEIU);  Van  Horn,  Harriet  "Edie"  (UAW,  retired);  Van 
Lopik,  Clarence  (Assoc.  of  Theatrical  Press  Agents  and  Managers);  Vance, 
Rhonda  (OPEIU);  Vaught,  Charles  (BRS);  Velazquez  Sanchez,  Fidel  (ICFTU); 
Villarreal,  John  (IBEW);  Vlachos,  Theodore  (UFCW); 

Wachtel,  Alfred  (UFCW);  Waddell.  May  (UFCW);  Wakefield,  Jane  (OPEIU); 
Walker,  David  (OPEIU);  Walker,  Robert  L.  "Bob"  (UAW,  retired);  Wall,  Bill 
(UFCW);  Walsh,  J.  Carl  (UA);  Walsh,  Richard  (UFCW);  Walsh,  William  (IAM); 
Walstad,  Donald  (SMWIA);  Walter,  Wilbert  (Wisconsin  State  AFL-CIO);  Ward, 
Catherine  (OPEIU);  Ward,  Cora  (UFCW);  Ward,  Hollis  (PACE,  retired);  Ward, 
Stanley  (UFCW);  Ware,  Shirley  (Alameda  County  (Calif.)  AFL-CIO  Central 
Labor  Council);  Warne,  Thomas  (UFCW);  Waters,  John  F.  (IBPAT);  Watt, 


Captain  Lyman  G.  (ALPA);  Waxman,  Arthur  (Assoc.  of  Theatrical  Press  Agents 
and  Managers);  Wayt.  Richard  (UMWA);  Weaver.  Richard  (Assoc.  of  Theatrical 
Press  Agents  and  Managers);  Webb,  Robert  L.  (IBEW);  Weberg.  Eva  (UFCW); 
Weed.  Charles  F.  (UAW,  retired);  Weikel,  Fay  (UFCW);  Weinfield,  Anne 
(UFCW);  Weingartner.  Alice  (UFCW);  Wells,  Gwen  (OPEIU);  Wentz,  Raymond 
(UFCW);  West.  Bonnie  G.  (OPEIU);  Westfall,  Raymond  (UAW,  retired); 
Wheatley.  Jack  (UA.  retired):  Wheaton,  Gary  (UMWA);  White,  Arthur  E. 
(SMWIA);  White,  Jane  OPEIU);  Wiencek,  Ruth  (AFL-CIO,  retired);  Wilford. 
Joseph  (UFCW);  Wilkerson,  Leon  (IBEW);  Willett,  William  W.  (SMWIA); 
Williams.  Al  (AFL-CIO):  Williams,  Loucille  (UFCW);  Williams  Jr.,  Robert 
(OPEIU):  Williams.  Roy  (UFCW);  Wilse,  Gerald  "Jerry'"  (UAW,  retired); 
Winogradsky,  Pauline  (UFCW);  Winpisinger.  William  (1AM);  Winstein.  David 
(AFM);  Wiseman,  Frank  (PACE,  retired);  Wishart,  Patricia  (UFCW);  Wojtule- 
wicz.  Catherine  (UFCW);  Wood.  Marion  "Woody"  (AFGWU);  Worthington. 
Sandra  (OPEIU):  Wren,  Richard  (IUOE);  Wright,  Horace  H.  (Assoc.  of  Theatrical 
Press  Agents  and  Managers);  Wright,  Jim  (UAW,  retired); 

Yantomasi.  Joseph  (UAW,  retired);  Yarborough.  Cecil  (UFCW);  Young, 
Clarence  M.  (IBEW); 

Zack,  Jeanne  (UFCW);  Zimmerman,  LeRoy  A.  (SMWIA);  Zosel,  Lester 
(TCU). 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you.  We're  hopefully  going  to  have  a  short  day  today,  but 
we  need  to  accomplish  quite  a  lot.  Our  discussions  this  morning  will  focus  on 
making  the  voice  of  working  people  heard  in  government  and  holding  elected 
leaders  at  all  levels  accountable  to  America's  working  people. 

We  will  start  the  day  by  taking  up  a  resolution  on  the  American  economy  in  a 
new  century.  Then  we  will  pay  special  tribute  to  Evy  Dubrow.  a  woman  who  has 
dedicated  her  career  to  making  government  responsive  to  working  people.  We'll 
hear  from  our  good  friend.  Secretary  of  Labor  Alexis  Herman. 

The  convention  then  will  consider  a  very  important  resolution  that  the  Executive 
Council  passed  this  morning  concerning  a  presidential  endorsement.  And  finally, 
we  will  celebrate  the  renewed  powerhouse  behind  our  political  and  Working 
Families  Agendas:  work  volunteers,  activists  and  union  members  who  hold  or  are 
running  for  elective  office. 

Our  first  order  of  business,  however,  is  to  supplement  the  report  of  the 
Credentials  Committee.  I  would  like  to  recognize  Bob  Georgine. 

FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ROBERT  GEORGINE:  Delegates,  four  additional  delegates 
and  two  alternates  who  were  accredited  and  have  been  approved  by  the  committee 
have  registered  since  the  last  Credentials  Committee  report.  The  Credentials  Commit- 
tee recommends  the  additional  delegates  and  the  alternates  be  seated. 

In  addition,  15  delegates  who  were  seated  on  Tuesday  are  no  longer  able  to 
serve  as  delegates.  The  Credentials  Committee  recommends  that  each  be  replaced 
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by  an  alternate  whose  credentials  have  been  approved.  The  complete  list  of 
delegates  and  alternates  is  being  submitted  for  the  record  at  this  time. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  Credentials  Committee  report. 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

GEORGINE:  All  those  in  favor  will  indicate  by  saying  aye.  All  those  opposed. 

no. 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  so  ordered.  Thank  you. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you.  Bob,  and  thanks  to  all  the  members  of  the  Credentials 
Committee. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  Vice  President  Morty  Bahr  for  a  report  of  the  Policy 
Resolutions  Committee. 

REPORT  OF  THE  POLICY  RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEE  (Resumed) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MORTON  BAHR:  The  committee  has  considered  Reso- 
lution No.  5,  "The  American  Economy  in  a  New  Century."  This  is  on  page  15  of 
Resolutions  Book  1.  and  Secretary  Sandy  Feldman  will  report. 

RESOLUTION  NO.  5  The  American  Economy 


VICE  PRESIDENT  SANDRA  FELDMAN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Although  we  are  entering  a  new  century  in  the  midst  of  economic  renewal,  we 
carry  with  us  the  results  of  past  economic  policy  failures.  Resolution  No.  5  calls 
on  the  union  movement  to  help  build  an  economy  in  which  work  is  productive  and 
fulfilling  and  the  fruits  of  the  economy  are  shared  equally  by  all. 

It  recognizes  full  employment  as  the  keystone  of  prosperity  and  that  an  era  of 
budget  surpluses  is  a  time  for  fiscal  policy  that  invests  in  America.  The  resolution 
promotes  a  progressive  and  efficient  tax  system  that  adequately  funds  needs  and 
serves  the  interests  of  America's  working  families.  It  calls  for  a  manufacturing 
policy  based  on  the  importance  of  manufacturing  jobs  to  future  productivity, 
growth  and  improved  living  standards. 

As  the  number  of  service-sector  jobs  grows,  the  resolution  states,  these  jobs 
must  be  good  jobs  that  pay  fair  wages  and  provide  benefits.  America's  industrial 
policy  must  include  steps  to  prepare  workers  to  meet  the  challenges  of  changing 
technologies.  We  must  invest  in  infrastructures — urban  transportation,  communi- 
cations, maritime  mid  schools — and  fight  privatization  and  deregulation  moves 
that  threaten  workers,  consumers  and  the  environment. 


The  committee  has  recommended  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  5,  and  I  so  move. 
BAHR:  The  motion  is  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  5. 
Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 
BAHR:  Seconded  from  the  floor. 

There  is  discussion,  and  the  Chair  recognizes  Vice  President  Jim  Norton. 


VICE  PRESIDENT  JAMES  NORTON:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  the 
interest  of  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  keep  my  remarks  very  brief. 


in  a  New  Century 
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I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No.  5.  Over  the  last  five  years,  we  have  seen  a 
significant  decline  in  unemployment  rates.  Nationally,  it  has  been  below  6  percent 
since  September  of  1994  and  below  5  percent  since  July  of  1997.  Today  it  stands 
at  a  29-year  low  of  4.2  percent. 

The  benefits  of  lower  unemployment  are  enormous.  Productivity  is  growing 
and  firms  are  spending  more  on  investment  as  tight  labor  markets  have  forced  them 
to  modernize  and  make  America  even  more  competitive.  At  the  same  time,  real 
wages  have  finally  started  growing  again  without  major  inflation. 

And  most  importantly,  every  drop  of  1  percent  in  the  unemployment  rate  has 
added  more  than  $  1 80  billion  to  our  gross  domestic  product.  That  is  the  equivalent 
of  $665  for  every  man,  woman  and  child. 

The  benefits  of  low  unemployment  run  broad  and  deep.  In  the  last  recession, 
unemployment  among  African  Americans  stood  at  14.2  percent.  Today,  it  is  8.3 
percent.  As  we  have  created  jobs  and  lowered  the  unemployment  rate,  we  have 
extended  a  ladder  of  opportunity  to  those  who  are  most  economically  disadvan- 
taged. 

Although  much  more  needs  to  be  done,  little  will  work  in  the  absence  of  low 
unemployment.  Low  unemployment  is  and  must  be  the  foundation  of  a  strong 
economy,  and  we  have  to  work  hard  to  send  it  even  lower.  But  if  we  are  to  succeed 
in  this  great  challenge,  the  Federal  Reserve  must  refrain  from  raising  interest  rates 
whenever  wages  start  rising  and  Wall  Street  starts  claiming  that  inflation  is  just 
around  the  comer. 

As  a  member  of  one  of  those  Federal  Reserve  boards.  I  intend  to  do  my  part  to 
prevent,  wherever  possible,  the  interest  rates  from  rising.  I  urge  you,  my  brothers 
and  sisters,  to  support  adoption  of  this  resolution.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

BAHR:  Thank  you,  Jim. 

Microphone  No.  3,  Delegate  Elizabeth  Bunn. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ELIZABETH  BUNN:  Good  morning.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
also  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No.  5. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  hermanos  y  hermanas.  last  month  America  lost  another 
2 1 ,000  manufacturing  jobs. 

These  latest  job  losses  come  on  top  of  the  5 1 1 ,000  manufacturing  jobs  that  we 
have  already  lost  over  the  last  17  months.  Much  has  been  said  of  the  prosperous 
state  of  our  national  economy,  but  the  news  is  not  all  good,  and  our  manufacturing 
industries  are  in  a  deep  recession  that  continues  to  cost  jobs  and  livelihoods. 

The  immediate  cause  of  these  job  losses  has  been  turmoil  in  the  international 
economy,  which  has  been  plagued  by  slow  growth  and  jolted  by  serial  currency 
collapses.  As  a  result,  our  goods  trade  deficit  has  ballooned  under  the  twin 
pressures  of  cheap  imports  and  slowing  exports. 

Bad  as  this  problem  is,  there  is  a  yet  deeper  problem,  which  is  the  steady, 
long-term  erosion  of  manufacturing  jobs  in  the  American  economy.  In  1979,  we 
had  over  2 1  million  manufacturing  jobs.  Twenty  years  later,  we  have  slightly  more 
than  18  million,  a  loss  of  3  million  jobs.  In  the  interim,  the  lack  of  a  consistent 
domestic  economic  policy  has  had  disastrous  consequences  on  the  manufacturing 
sector. 

This  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs  is  bad  for  American  workers  and  bad  for  the 
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American  economy.  It  is  bad  for  workers  because  these  are  good  jobs  that  pay 
above-average  wages  and  provide  good  health  and  pension  benefits.  These  are  the 
jobs  that  have  long  served  as  the  ladder  to  the  middle  class  for  the  75  percent  of 
workers  without  a  college  education.  These  are  the  jobs  that  have  made  the 
American  Dream  a  reality  for  millions  of  American  families. 

Now.  we  are  thoughtlessly  kicking  that  ladder  away,  and  the  consequences  are 
visible  in  a  widening  of  income  inequality  and  polarization  of  the  American 
society.  It  is  bad  for  the  American  economy  because  manufacturing  is  the  engine 
of  productivity  growth  in  the  United  States  economy,  and  productivity  growth  is 
key  to  a  rising  standard  of  living. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  over  the  past  several  days  we  have  celebrated  the  rebirth 
of  the  labor  movement.  We  have  heard  loud  and  clear  the  powerf  ul  message  of  the 
importance  of  having  the  freedom  to  choose  a  voice  at  work.  We  have  seen  the 
jubilant  faces  of  workers,  who  against  seemingly  insunnountable  odds  secured 
that  voice.  We  have  stood  tall  with  workers  locked  in  battle  with  powerful 
corporations  in  contract  disputes.  We  have  shared  the  passion  and  the  hopes  of 
these  brothers  and  sisters. 

When  we  talk  about  the  loss  of  half  a  million  jobs,  this  is  not  just  a  number. 
Workers  whose  shift  is  eliminated,  workers  whose  work  is  moved  offshore, 
workers  whose  plant  is  closed,  workers  who  receive  that  stark  piece  of  paper  called 
a  WARN  Act  Notice,  also  have  voices  and  also  have  faces.  But  their  voices  are 
sometimes  difficult  to  hear  because  they're  choked  with  emotion.  Their  faces  are 
lined  with  tears.  Their  story  is  not  one  of  hope  but  one  of  fear  and  despair. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  organized  almost  half  a  million  workers  last  year,  but 
lost  more  than  half  a  million  in  little  more  than  a  year.  If  as  a  movement  we  do  not 
address  the  manufacturing  crisis,  we  are  a  movement  on  a  treadmill.  We  will 
expend  lots  of  energy,  but  we  will  make  no  progress. 

I  stand  in  support  of  this  resolution  because  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  break 
with  this  cycle  of  decline  by  adopting  economic  policies  that  put  manufacturing  at 
their  center.  We  need  an  industrial  policy  that  gives  workers  access  to  training.  We 
need  a  policy  that  ensures  the  best  and  newest  technology  is  made  available  to 
small  and  midsized  companies.  We  need  a  policy  that  fosters  economic  develop- 
ment onshore,  not  offshore. 

This  resolution  calls  on  us  to  support  these  and  other  important  policy  changes. 
I  urge  you  all  to  vote  in  favor.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

BAHR:  Thank  you,  Elizabeth. 

There  are  no  other  delegates  desiring  to  speak.  Before  us  is  Resolution  No.  5. 
All  those  in  favor,  indicate  by  saying  aye.  Opposed,  no. 
It  is  adopted. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

The  American  Economy  in  a  New  Century 

A  sound  and  prosperous  American  economy  is  critical  to  the  well-being  of 
working  families.  The  hopes  and  aspirations  symbolized  in  the  American  Dream 
depend  on  it. 

A  central  mission  of  the  American  union  movement  is  to  contribute  to  the 
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building  of  an  economy  in  which  work  is  productive  and  fulfilling,  and  in  which 
the  fruits  of  economic  activity  are  fairly  shared  and  enjoyed  by  all.  The  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  economy  must  be  open  to  all  regardless  of  race,  gender, 
religion,  sexual  orientation  or  national  origin,  and  the  fruits  of  our  efforts  must  be 
appropriately  shared  among  all.  including  the  young,  the  elderly  and  those  with 
disabilities. 

This. is  the  vision  that  sustains  the  American  Dream  and  that  has  made  America 
a  beacon  of  hope  and  opportunity  for  people  around  the  world.  Making  this  vision 
a  reality  has  been  our  mission  throughout  the  2()th  century,  and  it  will  continue  to 
be  our  mission  as  we  move  forward  into  the  next  century. 

Full  Employment:  The  Keystone  of  Economic  Prosperity 

Today,  the  American  economy  is  enjoying  a  period  of  renewal.  The  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  1999  is  at  a  29-year  low.  Productivity  growth  has  accelerated  and  real 
wages  are  rising.  We  celebrate  and  applaud  this  situation,  recognizing  that  it  is 
built  on  the  efforts  and  accomplishments  of  America's  workers. 

However,  we  cannot  let  it  blind  us  to  both  long-standing  and  newly  developing 
problems.  While  this  renewal  is  welcome  news,  new  problems  are  emerging  in  the 
nation's  manufacturing  industries,  and  enormous  income  inequities  remain  from 
past  failures.  We  must  use  the  opportunity  provided  by  today's  economic  renewal 
to  confront  these  new  problems  and  remedy  these  past  failings. 

With  unemployment  below  4.5  percent,  our  nation  has  an  historic  opportunity 
to  reach  the  4  percent  unemployment  rate  target  stipulated  in  the  Humphrey- 
Hawkins  Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act  of  1978.  This  would  be  the 
first  time  this  target  has  been  reached  since  the  act  was  passed. 

Low  unemployment  is  critical  to  the  well-being  and  advancement  of  working 
Americans.  Every  drop  of  1  percentage  point  in  the  unemployment  rate  produces 
a  2  percent  increase  in  national  income,  or  $180  billion  per  year.  This  is  the 
equivalent  of  $665  for  every  man,  woman  and  child.  Low  unemployment  rates 
have  contributed  to  faster  real  wage  growth.  Real  wages  now  are  rising  at  about  2 
percent  per  year.  Low  unemployment  also  has  contributed  to  faster  productivity 
growth.  Businesses,  prompted  by  the  new  environment  of  tight  labor  markets,  have 
invested  more  and  sought  to  employ  workers  in  the  most  efficient  manner. 

Low  unemployment  rates  also  have  conferred  major  fiscal  benefits.  With  more 
people  working  and  fewer  people  unemployed,  government  tax  revenues  have 
risen  while  outlays  on  welfare  assistance  have  fallen.  This  has  helped  move  the 
budget  into  surplus,  and  this  new  condition  puts  us  in  a  position  to  remedy  past 
shortfalls  of  investment  in  the  nation's  inf  rastructure  and  schools. 

Less  widely  appreciated  is  the  tremendous  benefit  that  low  unemployment 
confers  on  America's  most  disadvantaged.  In  1992,  at  the  peak  of  the  last  recession, 
the  unemployment  rate  among  African  American  and  other  workers  of  color  was 
14.2  percent.  Today,  it  is  below  8  percent.  After  falling  for  most  of  the  past  two 
decades,  real  wages  finally  are  growing  for  the  most  vulnerable  workers.  Low 
unemployment  is  the  keystone  of  economic  inclusion,  and  the  AFL-CIO  is 
committed  to  supporting  policies  that  maintain  and  improve  upon  the  current  low 
rates  of  unemployment. 
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The  policy  actions  of  the  Federal  Reserve  are  central  to  the  maintenance  of  low 
unemployment.  For  most  of  the  past  three  years,  the  Federal  Reserve  has  refrained 
from  raising  interest  rates  and  has  hugely  ignored  the  inflation  hawks  who  wrongly 
warned  this  would  only  rekindle  faster  inflation.  The  Fed  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
this  policy  choice,  and  it  is  a  major  reason  why  the  economy  has  continued  to  grow. 
However,  this  June  the  Fed  raised  interest  rates  in  a  mistaken  pre-emptive  strike 
against  inflation,  even  though  the  economic  numbers  showed  no  evidence  of  rising 
inflation. 

The  Fed  must  resist  the  advice  of  monetary  conservatives  who  call  for  increased 
interest  rates  and  who  claim  that  a  major  acceleration  of  inflation  is  just  around  the 
comer.  These  calls  are  contrary  to  sensible  monetary  policy.  If  we  run  monetary 
policy  based  on  a  fear  of  inflation,  we  inevitably  will  forgo  the  real  benefits  of  low 
unemployment.  Instead,  monetary  policy  should  push  unemployment  to  the  lowest 
possible  levels,  and  only  when  there  is  clear  and  irrefutable  evidence  of  an 
overheated  economy  should  the  Federal  Reserve  step  on  the  economic  brakes. 

Using  monetary  policy  to  combat  sectoral  inflation,  especially  inflation  in  the 
health  care  sector,  also  is  wrong.  In  the  1970s,  monetary  policy  was  used  wrongly 
to  combat  inflation  in  the  energy  sector,  and  the  result  was  unnecessary  unemploy- 
ment and  lost  output.  Today,  the  problem  is  the  health  care  sector,  in  which  rapid 
inflation  hugely  reflects  the  flawed  system  of  health  care  provision.  Slowing  the 
economy  with  higher  interest  rates  does  nothing  to  solve  this  problem  and  only 
results  in  higher  unemployment  and  reduced  national  income.  For  similar  reasons, 
monetary  policy  must  not  be  used  to  tame  any  irrational  exuberance. 

The  single-minded  pursuit  of  price  stability  and  zero  inflation  is  deeply  mis- 
guided. Forcing  price  stability  upon  an  economy  can  make  it  harder  for  markets 
to  adjust  to  ever-present  economic  shocks.  It  is  doubly  misguided  when  it  leads  to 
tightening  of  monetary  policy  even  before  evidence  of  inflation  has  materialized. 

The  realization  of  sustained  full  employment  is  dependent  on  the  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  The  Federal  Reserve  must  refrain  from  any  actions  that  jeopardize 
the  current  economic  expansion  and  it  must  stand  ready  to  lower  interest  rates  in 
the  event  of  a  future  economic  slowdown.  The  Federal  Reserve  must  reject  the 
goal  of  zero  inflation,  and  it  must  reject  policies  that  would  have  it  slow  the 
economy  in  a  pre-emptive  strike  against  the  shadowy  threat  of  future  inflation. 
Finally,  because  the  Federal  Reserve  is  the  central  bank  of  all  Americans,  there  is 
a  need  for  greater  representation  by  working  men  and  women  on  the  Federal 
Reserve  system's  boards  and  advisory  councils  to  ensure  the  interests  of  working 
families  are  put  first. 

The  Great  Surplus  Debate:  Time  for  a  Fiscal  Policy 
That  Invests  in  America 

Over  the  past  five  years,  the  nation's  fiscal  situation  has  experienced  a  remark- 
able turnaround.  The  huge  deficits  of  the  1980s  and  early  1990s  have  been 
transformed  into  surpluses  that  are  projected  to  grow  substantially  over  time. 

This  new  situation  gives  us  the  opportunity  to  do  two  critical  tasks:  strengthen 
programs  that  are  essential  to  the  well-being  of  working  families  and  devote  new 
resources  to  long-neglected  needs.  Millions  of  Americans  rely  on  such  programs 
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as  Medicare,  Medicaid  and  Social  Security  and,  in  their  absence,  would  face 
destitution  and  be  deprived  of  health  care.  These  programs  will  face  increasing 
financial  pressures  in  the  next  century;  we  need  to  act  soon  to  ensure  they  will 
continue  to  have  the  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  working  families.  At  the  same 
time,  a  great  many  needs  have  been  underfunded,  including  the  nation's  infrastruc- 
ture, child  care  and  education. 

Much  of  the  projected  budget  surplus  is  based  on  further  cuts  in  programs  for 
the  environment,  education  and  training,  safety  and  health,  medical  research, 
housing  assistance  and  other  areas  of  the  budget  that  depend  on  annual  appropria- 
tions. In  effect,  a  large  chunk  of  the  surplus  rests  on  cutting  existing  government 
services  and  investment  in  the  American  people.  This  is  an  unacceptable  position. 

It  is  also  completely  unacceptable  to  use  the  projected  surpluses  to  pay  for  tax 
cuts  that  benefit  the  wealthiest  members  of  our  society  the  most.  Such  tax  cuts 
amount  to  cutting  investment  in  America's  children  and  infrastructure  from  a  level 
that  already  is  too  low  to  further  increase  the  income  and  wealth  of  the  already 
well-off. 

America  faces  a  clear  choice:  We  can  invest  in  our  communities  and  build  for 
the  2 1st  century,  or  we  can  spend  government's  seed  corn  on  tax  cuts  that  accrue 
predominantly  to  the  most  well-off.  The  right  choice  is  to  invest  in  America's 
communities. 

Getting  Tax  Policy  Right: 
Tax  Principles  for  the  21st  Century 

For  the  past  20  years,  our  national  economic  debate  has  been  fractured  by  an 
ongoing  clash  over  the  tax  system.  It  has  been  used  to  distract  attention  from  the 
nation's  underlying  needs  and  to  advance  a  Trojan  horse  agenda  that  promises  to 
benefit  all,  but  in  reality  has  benefited  only  the  wealthiest  few.  Worse  than  that,  it 
has  been  used  to  push  a  politics  of  abandonment  that  encourages  Americans  to 
abandon  an  identity  with  their  government  and  to  abandon  their  responsibility  to 
the  society  from  which  they  benefit.  In  effect,  it  has  promoted  a  culture  and  politics 
of  selfishness  over  a  culture  and  politics  of  citizenry,  and  it  has  sought  to  blame 
government  for  the  wage  and  employment  squeeze  when  the  failings  of  the 
economy  have  been  the  real  cause. 

Today's  economic  renewal  provides  an  opportunity  to  break  with  this  destruc- 
tive pattern.  A  good  society  cannot  exist  without  good  governance,  and  good 
governance  and  investing  in  people  are  essential  to  economic  growth.  Our  tax 
system  must  be  able  to  fund  good  governance  and  public  investment.  It  must  meet 
the  tests  of  sufficiency,  fairness,  efficiency  and  economic  stability.  Most  impor- 
tantly, it  must  be  constructed  so  that  people  readily  recognize  that  the  tax  system 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  nation's  governance,  to  promote  economic  prosper- 
ity and  to  promote  a  just  and  fair  society. 

The  system  should  be  able  to  raise  sufficient  funding  to  support  those  public 
goods  and  services  needed  to  maintain  a  high  quality  of  life  and  grow  the  American 
economy  in  a  rapid  and  sustainable  fashion.  It  must  be  able  to  raise  the  revenues 
necessary  for  providing  sound  and  efficient  governance,  a  good  education  for  each 
generation,  health  care  for  those  unable  to  purchase  it  in  an  increasingly  unaccom- 
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modating  market,  retirement  income  security  for  all  and  public  infrastructure 
needed  to  support  efficient,  market-based  economic  activity. 

Taxes  should  be  progressive,  with  higher-income  households  taxed  at  a  higher 
rate  than  lower-income  households.  Those  who  reap  the  economy's  biggest 
rewards  should  be  called  upon  to  defray  a  greater  share  of  the  cost  of  government, 
since  they  benefit  most  and  have  the  greatest  ability  to  pay.  Americans  who  work 
for  their  money  should  not  be  taxed  more  heavily  than  those  whose  money  works 
for  them.  Capital  income  should  be  taxed  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same 
extent  as  wage  and  salary  income.  Today,  interest,  capital  gains  and  other  forms 
of  capital  income  receive  preferential  tax  treatment.  The  inequality  of  wealth  is 
already  excessive,  and  giving  capital  income  favorable  tax  treatment  worsens  it. 

The  tax  system  should  be  efficient.  It  should  be  designed  to  minimize  the  costs 
of  administering  it  and  the  public's  costs  and  burdens  of  compliance. 

The  tax  system  should  promote  fiscal  stability.  It  should  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  tax  revenues  fluctuate  with  the  economy.  The  flow  of  tax  revenues  over 
the  course  of  the  business  cycle  must  avoid  excessive  surpluses,  which  would  be 
deflationary,  and  it  must  avoid  excessive  deficits,  which  would  raise  the  burden  of 
interest  payments  on  the  public  debt. 

Finally,  the  tax  system  should  promote  the  interests  of  America's  workers  and 
their  families.  It  should  promote  job  creation  at  home.  Such  provisions  as  the 
foreign  tax  credit  and  deferral  of  taxes  on  foreign  profits  should  be  repealed  because 
they  destroy  and  result  in  the  export  of  gwd  jobs.  Abuses  of  transfer  pricing  also 
must  be  remedied,  because  they  both  lower  revenues  and  contribute  to  the  export 
of  jobs. 

The  "flat  tax,"  national  sales  tax  and  value-added  tax.  as  well  as  proposals  for 
cuts  in  taxes  on  estates  and  capital  gains,  violate  one  or  more  of  the  above 
fundamental  principles  of  tax  reform.  They  are  regressive  schemes  that  would  shift 
even  more  of  the  nation's  tax  burden  onto  working  families. 

Manufacturing  Matters:  America  Needs  a 
Manufacturing  Jobs  Policy 

America's  manufacturing  sector  is  facing  a  crisis.  Over  the  past  20  years,  more 
than  2.5  million  manufacturing  jobs  have  been  lost,  and  the  manufacturing  share 
of  total  private  employment  has  fallen  from  28.5  percent  to  1 7.5  percent.  For  much 
of  the  current  economic  expansion,  manufacturing  employment  has  grown  slowly 
but  steadily,  reaching  18.9  million  in  March  1998.  However,  since  then,  the  manu- 
facturing sector  has  been  plunged  into  a  deep  contraction  and  it  has  lost  almost  half 
a  million  jobs. 

The  loss  of  manufacturing  jobs  is  the  direct  result  of  the  global  economic 
slowdown  caused  by  the  East  Asian  financial  crisis.  It  is  also  the  result  of  massive 
currency  devaluations  in  the  East  Asian  economies,  Russia  and  Brazil  as  well  as 
the  slow  but  steady  appreciation  of  the  dollar  against  many  of  the  world's  other 
currencies.  These  events  have  contributed  to  a  sharp  slowdown  in  manufacturing 
export  growth  and  an  acceleration  in  the  growth  of  manufacturing  imports.  The 
impact  of  these  developments  is  reflected  in  the  traded  goods  deficit  that  has 
reached  record  levels  and  threatens  to  surge  to  more  than  $3(K)  billion  in  1999. 
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The  American  manufacturing  industry  is  the  most  productive  in  the  world.  Yet, 
over  the  past  1 8  months,  we  have  lost  manufacturing  jobs  for  reasons  that  are 
completely  unrelated  to  productivity.  Job  losses  have  been  caused  by  events  in 
international  financial  markets  triggered  by  the  activities  of  currency  speculators 
and  by  speculative  excesses  in  foreign  stock  markets.  These  events  are,  in  part,  the 
result  of  policies  that  have  inappropriately  liberalized  international  movements  of 
financial  capital.  American  workers  are  paying  the  price  for  the  follies  of  interna- 
tional capital  markets,  yet  economic  policy  has  had  nothing  to  say  about  this 
problem  and  has  done  nothing  to  address  the  problem. 

This  failure  of  policy  borders  on  economic  negligence.  It  is  the  result  of  a 
fundamental  misunderstanding  of  the  role  and  significance  of  manufactur  ing  for 
the  well-being  of  the  American  economy.  It  reflects  a  wrong-headed  conventional 
wisdom  that  asserts  we  have  entered  a  new  post-industrial  era  in  which  manufac- 
turing jobs  no  longer  are  essential  to  the  nation's  economic  future.  Nothing  could 
be  further  from  the  truth.  As  long  as  this  mistaken  conventional  wisdom  continues 
to  dominate  the  thinking  of  policymakers,  American  workers  and  American 
industry  will  continue  to  suffer. 

The  reality  is  that  manufacturing  matters  to  the  American  economy,  and  it  will 
continue  to  matter  into  the  foreseeable  future.  Manufacturing  directly  generates  $  1 
out  of  every  $5  of  income  created  by  the  U.S.  economy,  and  nearly  one-fifth  of 
private-sector  jobs  are  manufacturing  jobs.  Manufacturing  jobs  especially  are 
important  for  workers  who  lack  college  degrees,  who  often  fill  them,  since  these 
jobs  pay  wages  high  enough  to  support  a  family.  These  jobs  also  are  more  likely 
to  provide  medical  insurance  and  pension  benefits.  In  effect,  manufacturing  jobs 
have  been  the  ladder  to  the  middle  class  for  millions  of  Americans,  and  by 
neglecting  and  discarding  manufacturing  jobs,  we  have  kicked  aside  that  ladder. 

Not  only  have  individual  workers  and  their  families  benefited  from  manufac- 
turing jobs — so  has  the  entire  economy.  The  taxes  paid  out  of  the  higher  wages 
and  spending  by  manufacturing  workers  are  crucial  for  many  local  and  state 
economies,  as  well  as  for  the  national  economy. 

Manufacturing  also  boosts  the  rest  of  the  economy  in  two  other  important  ways. 
First,  it  provides  significant  economic  stimulus  to  the  rest  of  the  economy  because 
of  the  linkages  within  manufacturing  and  with  other  sectors  of  the  economy.  For 
example,  a  $1  million  increase  in  motor  vehicle  output  generates  nearly  $3  million 
of  additional  output  from  other  industries.  By  contrast,  a  $1  million  increase  in 
service-sector  output  generates  an  increase  of  only  $1 .6  million  in  total  economic 
activity.  Second,  manufacturing  is  the  principal  source  of  productivity  growth  in 
the  U.S.  economy.  Thus,  the  increase  in  output  per  hour  worked,  which  is  the  basis 
for  rising  living  standards,  principally  is  because  of  productivity  gains  in  manu- 
facturing. 

Given  the  critical  role  of  manufacturing,  the  lack  of  attention  paid  to  the 
well-being  and  future  of  manufacturing  by  the  nation's  economic  policymakers  is 
inexcusable.  It  is  time  to  correct  this  profound  failing.  We  must  begin  with  formal 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  manufacturing  is  special  and  manufacturing  jobs  are 
key  to  future  productivity  growth  and  a  rising  future  standard  of  living. 

The  foreign  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  must  be  subject  to  careful  economic 
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management.  This  is  needed  to  prevent  manufacturing  jobs  from  being  lost  because 
of  competitive  currency  devaluations  by  other  countries. 

New  trade  laws  are  needed  to  protect  against  import  surges.  These  and  existing 
trade  laws  then  must  be  invoked  forcefully  to  protect  against  sudden  surges  in 
manufacturing  imports,  be  they  attributable  to  shocks  specific  to  industries  or 
macro  economic  shocks  resulting  from  financial  crises.  Reciprocity  must  be  the 
linchpin  in  all  trade  agreements,  with  access  to  the  American  market  being  given 
only  to  countries  that  grant  true  access  to  their  markets.  Dumping  activities  must 
be  stopped  forcefully. 

Tax  incentives  that  give  U.S.  companies  an  incentive  to  shift  manufacturing 
jobs  abroad,  such  as  the  foreign  tax  credit,  should  be  repealed. 

Finally,  U.S.  policymakers  must  insist  in  all  international  economic  negotia- 
tions, trade  and  other,  that  the  rules  of  the  global  economic  system  be  structured 
to  inhibit  a  global  race  to  the  bottom.  This  means  insisting  on  inclusion  of  core 
workers'  rights  in  all  trade  agreements  and  insisting  that  the  international  financial 
institutions  make  the  promotion  and  enforcement  of  core  workers'  rights  a  central 
part  of  their  mission.  These  measures  are  needed  to  eliminate  inappropriate  tonus 
of  international  job  competition  and  to  encourage  U.S.  businesses  to  take  the 
high-road  path  of  development. 

Service-Sector  Jobs  Must  Be  "Good"  Jobs 

Unlike  the  manufacturing  sector,  the  service  industry  has  seen  a  significant 
increase  in  employment.  The  drop  in  the  national  unemployment  rate  from  7.5 
percent  to  4.5  percent  between  1992  and  1998  was  powered  largely  by  a  huge 
increase  in  the  number  of  private-sector  service  jobs.  Of  the  17.2  million  new  jobs 
created  over  that  period,  14. 1  million  were  private-sector  service  jobs.  Today,  these 
jobs  constitute  65  percent  of  all  employment,  compared  with  48  percent  just  30 
years  ago. 

The  ability  of  the  service  sector  to  create  employment  is  to  be  welcomed,  but 
with  it  has  come  a  new  set  of  job-quality  problems.  The  service  sector  produces 
many  high-wage  jobs,  but  it  also  produces  large  numbers  of  low-wage  jobs  that 
carry  little  in  the  way  of  health  and  pension  benefits.  Minimum-wage  jobs  also  are 
concentrated  heavily  in  this  sector.  These  features  have  contributed  to  the  dramatic 
increase  in  income  inequality  over  the  past  two  decades,  making  clear  the  need  for 
policies  that  help  ensure  all  service-sector  workers  receive  fair  compensation. 
Policymakers  must  act  to  ensure  persons  who  work  full-time  do  not  find  them- 
selves taking  home  wages  that  have  them  living  below  the  poverty  line.  Just  as 
manufacturing  jobs  were  pushed  into  paying  family-supporting  wages,  now  we 
must  turn  our  attention  to  ensuring  service-sector  jobs  do  the  same. 

Over  and  above  the  wage  problem,  there  is  another  problem  that  concerns  the 
changing  nature  of  the  employment  relationship.  Employers  increasingly  are  trying 
to  redefine  their  relationship  to  employees  in  order  to  shed  responsibilities  and  the 
costs  of  providing  for  those  employees.  Service-sector  firms  often  are  at  the 
forefront  of  these  new  practices,  as  illustrated  by  Microsoft's  use  of  "perma- 
temps."  All  too  often,  the  tenn  "flexibility"  is  invoked  to  justify  this  shedding 
process,  but  the  reality  is  it  is  often  a  one-sided  deal  in  which  employers  gain  at 
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the  expense  of  workers.  Economic  policy  must  act  to  restore  balance  to  this  process. 
Where  firms  and  workers  both  can  benefit  from  the  introduction  of  new  employ- 
ment relations,  then  we  should  encourage  their  development.  However,  where 
firms  introduce  new  employment  relationships  to  shed  their  responsibilities  and 
shift  job  costs  and  economic  risks  to  workers,  policymakers  must  act  forcefully  to 
stop  such  practices. 

Policy  must  foster  the  employment-generating  capacity  of  the  service  sector, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  see  that  the  service  sector  produces  "good"  rather  than 
"bad"  jobs.  Employment  alone  is  insufficient  to  ensure  participation  in  the  Ameri- 
can Dream.  Jobs  also  must  pay  fair  wages  and  provide  health  and  pension  benefits. 
Without  good  jobs,  we  will  never  have  economic  and  social  justice. 

An  Industrial  Policy  That  Confronts  Economic  Change 
and  Fosters  Economic  Development 
and  Technological  Innovation 

A  sensible  industrial  policy  that  fosters  economic  development  and  facilitates 
adjustment  to  change  also  is  essential.  It  is  good  for  the  manufacturing  industry 
and  it  is  good  for  the  service  industry.  One  crucial  dimension  of  such  an  industrial 
policy  is  ensuring  that  the  tax  code  gives  no  incentive  to  businesses  to  transfer  good 
manufacturing  jobs  abroad.  Tax  policy  also  should  encourage  investment  spending 
and,  in  conjunction  with  government's  own  spending  programs,  should  encourage 
spending  on  research  and  development. 

America  needs  a  federal  technology  policy  that  encourages  the  development  of 
new  technologies,  ensures  workers  are  involved  in  the  technology  development 
process  and  ensures  workers  are  trained  and  ready  to  adopt  the  new  technologies 
as  they  come  on  line.  In  the  coming  years,  the  rapid  evolution  of  the  Internet  and 
electronic  commerce  will  create  major  new  challenges  and  opportunities  for  busi- 
nesses—  and  for  workers  and  their  unions.  Steps  are  needed  to  meet  the  rising 
demand  for  information  technology  skills.  This  requires  expanded  training,  appren- 
ticeship and  retraining  programs  to  improve  the  technology  skills  of  U.S.  workers. 

The  digital  divide — the  division  between  the  technology  haves  and  have- 
nots — is  a  major  concern.  It  threatens  to  further  entrench  and  deepen  patterns  of 
inequality.  We  need  to  improve  the  technology  skills  of  all  American  workers, 
paying  special  attention  to  the  needs  of  people  of  color  and  women,  who  tend  to 
be  even  more  disadvantaged  when  it  comes  to  access  to  the  new  information 
technologies.  We  must  ensure  none  are  left  behind  as  the  pace  of  the  digital 
revolution  accelerates.  We  support  such  public  policies  as  the  E-rate  Program  that 
provide  subsidies  to  schools,  libraries  and  rural  health  centers  to  ensure  that  all 
Americans  have  affordable  access  to  the  Internet. 

We  need  a  national  system  of  skills  certification  that  warrants  the  skills  acquired 
by  workers  and  improves  skills  portability.  This  will  promote  efficient  labor 
markets  and  give  workers  stronger  and  clearer  incentives  to  invest  in  the  acquisition 
of  skills.  We  also  need  to  invest  in  the  educational  infrastructure  and  the  system 
of  community  colleges,  which  is  where  working  people  can  acquire  the  skills  that 
are  to  be  certified.  There  is  too  much  preaching  about  skills  and  the  knowledge- 
based  economy  and  too  little  action.  We  must  invest  in  the  needed  facilities  and 
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teaching  programs  and  make  access  to  these  facilities  mid  programs  widely  and 
easily  available. 

The  need  for  training  highlights  the  wider  significance  of  education,  which  now 
must  be  seen  as  part  of  our  industrial  policy  as  well  as  an  obligation  of  government 
and  society  to  the  next  generation.  The  AFL-CIO  supports  free,  universal  public 
education  that  is  accountable  to  citizens.  The  education  system  must  ensure  all  are 
provided  with  the  opportunity  to  learn  and  that  the  learning  process  takes  into 
account  the  diversity  of  student  needs.  The  new  knowledge-based  economy  has 
made  education  more  important  than  ever,  both  for  the  individual  and  for  our 
national  economy. 

The  education  system  must  prepare  students  for  the  challenges  of  the  21st 
century.  This  requires  providing  the  system  with  the  best  in  technology  and 
physical  facilities.  New  school  building  programs  and  programs  for  the  renovation 
of  existing  schools  are  needed.  Our  existing  school  system  is  showing  the  negative 
effects  of  years  of  underinvestment,  and  it  is  further  burdened  by  rising  enroll- 
ments. Investment  in  the  sch<x>l  system  is  urgently  required. 

Over  mid  above  this,  there  is  a  need  for  a  federal  technology  policy  that 
encourages  the  development  of  new  technologies  and  ensures  workers  are  involved 
in  the  technology  design  and  development  process.  In  addition,  federal  agencies 
must  undertake  assessment  of  their  technology  programs'  employment  and  wage 
impacts. 

Although  the  U.S.  economy  is  enjoying  a  period  of  steady  overall  growth,  that 
growth  involves  significant  change  and  dislocation.  The  economic  rules  have 
changed.  It  no  longer  is  simply  a  matter  of  growth  through  expansion  of  existing 
activities.  Instead,  growth  often  comes  through  innovation.  This,  combined  with 
the  challenge  posed  by  environmental  pressures,  means  individuals  and  commu- 
nities face  a  continuous  threat  of  economic  upheaval.  New  federal  and  state  policies 
are  needed  to  help  individuals  and  communities  respond  to  change.  These  policies 
must  protect  the  incomes  of  individuals  and  communities  during  the  process  of 
adjustment,  as  well  as  provide  the  resources  needed  to  make  the  adjustment.  The 
needs  of  older  workers  will  require  special  attention.  The  costs  of  change  should 
not  be  shouldered  disproportionately  by  any  one  group  of  people. 

Helping  Cities  to  Help  Themselves 

America's  cities  are  vital  centers  of  economic  activity,  culture  and  opportunity.  Yet 
there  are  significant  pockets  of  urban  poverty  and  joblessness:  One  of  six  central  cities 
has  an  unemployment  rate  50  percent  or  more  above  the  national  rate.  Unions  support 
initiatives  to  revitalize  our  cities.  Our  own  Union  Cities  initiative  supports  union 
organizing,  living-wage  campaigns  and  local  economic  development  initiatives,  and 
it  assigns  a  key  role  to  central  labor  councils.  The  High-Roads  Regional  Partnership, 
co-sponsored  by  the  AFL-CIO  and  the  federation's  Working  for  America  Institute, 
fosters  practices  that  retain  good  manufacturing  jobs.  In  this  era  of  flush  federal,  state 
and  city  budgets,  we  encourage  state  contributions  to  "rainy  day"  reserve  funds. 
Resources  for  refurbishing  existing  schools  and  building  new  ones  must  be  made 
available.  All  schtx>ls  should  be  appropriately  wired  and  provided  with  the  necessary 
support  infrastructure  for  Internet  access.  Federal,  state  and  city  governments  should 
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promote  the  construction  of  affordable  housing.  These  measures  create  jobs,  invest 
in  people,  improve  neighborhoods  and  improve  the  quality  of  lite. 

Urban  renewal  requires  reversing  the  declining  federal  commitment  to  infra- 
structure development.  It  also  requires  attention  to  the  training  of  people.  Public- 
service  jobs  can  provide  the  first  rung  on  the  ladder  that  leads  to  the  acquisition  of 
job  experience  and  permanent  jobs.  Day  care  and  transportation  support  also  are 
needed.  Finally,  many  states  still  tax  workers  who  are  paid  below  the  minimum 
wage.  Business  magazines  trumpet  the  importance  of  incentives,  and  it  is  time  to 
improve  the  incentives  facing  low-wage  workers  by  removing  taxes  they  can  ill 
afford  to  pay. 

Cities  also  have  a  critical  role  to  play  in  meeting  the  pressures  posed  by  the 
environment.  Many  cities  have  much  brown  field  space  that  has  been  left  behind 
as  industry  has  exited.  These  brown  field  sites  represent  a  major  potential  asset 
that  can  be  mobilized  to  spur  a  renewal  of  growth  in  America's  cities.  But  doing 
so  will  require  public  infrastructure  investment  that  enables  renewed  market 
activity  at  these  sites,  and  it  will  require  increased  spending  on  education  in  the 
inner  cities  to  give  inner-city  workers  the  skills  required  by  the  new  jobs.  Not  only 
are  infrastructure  and  education  spending  a  productive  investment  in  their  own 
right,  but  they  also  can  act  as  a  catalyst  for  development.  Local  business  benefits 
to  the  extent  that  it  wins  out  in  the  contract-bidding  process,  and  local  business 
also  benefits  from  the  spending  of  wages.  Inner-city  workers  benefit  from  the  skills 
they  acquire  on  jobs  created  by  infrastructure  programs,  preparing  them  for 
subsequent  jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

Transportation  and  Infrastructure 

A  modern,  fast,  safe,  efficient  and  diversified  transportation  system  is  essential 
to  a  modern  economy,  and  economic  development  and  growth  depend  on  the 
presence  of  these  systems. 

With  union  support,  the  Transportation  Equity  Act  (TEA)  was  signed  into  law 
in  1998.  This  $200  billion  highway  and  transit  program  law  preserves  the  basic 
structure  of  the  surface  transportation  program  that  it  succeeds.  It  keeps  important 
labor  and  wage  protections  and  significantly  increases  funding  for  public  infra- 
structure. TEA  also  includes  federal  labor  and  civil  rights  protections  for  workers 
building  major  state  infrastructure  projects,  as  well  as  multimillion-dollar  grant 
programs  to  help  local  communities  move  welfare  recipients  to  jobs. 

Despite  this  progress,  the  national  transportation  system  faces  numerous  chal- 
lenges. A  new  privatization  movement  aims  to  sacrifice  public  control  and 
accountability  through  sale,  at  below-market  value,  of  government  environmental, 
transportation,  education  and  health  facilities.  Legislation  to  privatize  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  nation's  highways  and  bridges  while  ignoring  important 
labor,  safety  and  health,  civil  rights  and  other  important  safeguards  is  being  actively 
considered  in  Congress.  These  measures  would  provide  massive  new  tax  breaks 
for  the  companies  building  and  operating  these  systems.  Federal  investment  in  the 
national  passenger  railroad,  Amtrak,  is  threatened  by  proposals  to  contract-out 
jobs.  At  the  same  time,  the  contracting-out  movement  aims  to  gut  long-standing 
worker  protections.  There  is  a  need  for  major  investment  in  our  aviation  system 
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so  it  can  continue  to  be  the  safest  and  most  efficient  in  the  world.  Safety  and  new 
technologies  are  integral  to  modernization. 

It  also  is  critical  that  we  invest  in  our  public  communications  infrastructure  and 
ensure  that  all  public  libraries  and  schools  are  connected  to  the  Internet  and  have 
proper  and  modem  equipment  for  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  it.  The  needed  expenditures  can  be  financed  out  of  the  fund  established  for  this 
purpose  by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  bar  the  Surface  Transportation  Board  from  continuing 
the  harmful  policy  of  breaking  or  modifying  employees'  existing  collective 
bargaining  agreements,  contravening  the  collective  bargaining  process  and  per- 
verting federal  labor  policy  under  the  Railway  Labor  Act.  The  moratorium  on 
implementation  of  cross-border  trucking  should  be  continued.  The  AFL-CIO 
opposes  any  further  opening  of  the  U.S. -Mexican  border  or  additional  access  to 
U.S.  roads  for  Mexican  trucks  until  Mexican  trucks  and  their  drivers  can  meet  all 
U.S.  safety  laws  and  regulations. 

The  nation's  need  for  a  strong  maritime  capability  for  military  and  economic- 
security  remains  undiminished.  Existing  requirements  for  marine  equipment  in  the 
cabotage  trades,  as  well  as  all  government  cargo  preference  programs  and  the 
policy  of  excluding  U.S.  maritime  services  from  international  trade  agreements, 
should  be  continued.  U.S.  exercise  of  its  port  state  authority  to  ensure  that  all  ships, 
regardless  of  registry,  operate  safely  in  American  waters  must  be  enhanced.  To 
stimulate  investment  in  maritime  construction,  the  Maritime  Administration 
should  increase  Title  XI  loan-guarantee  funding.  The  aging  fleets  of  naval  auxiliary 
ships  and  Coast  Guard  cutters  must  be  replaced.  An  equitable  and  sufficient 
funding  mechanism  has  to  be  developed  to  pay  for  needed  channel  dredging  and 
port  intermodal  infrastructure  improvements. 

Rethinking  Deregulation:  A  New  Policy  Philosophy 
for  a  New  Century 

A  key  feature  of  economic  policymaking  over  the  past  25  years  has  been  the 
persistent  push  for  deregulation  of  the  economy.  Although  deregulation  has 
brought  gains  to  many  consumers,  it  also  has  brought  significant  losses  to  some 
consumers  and  many  workers.  Moreover,  whereas  the  gains  are  spread  thinly,  the 
losses  often  are  heavily  concentrated,  making  their  impact  worse.  Rather  than 
promoting  a  sensible  recrafting  of  regulation  in  response  to  changing  economic 
conditions,  the  push  for  deregulation  also  has  fueled  an  attack  on  government  and 
all  forms  of  regulation  in  general. 

For  these  reasons,  a  new  regulatory  policy  philosophy  is  needed.  The  current 
approach  to  deregulation  is  based  on  the  myth  that  a  natural  free  market  exists,  and  the 
role  of  deregulation  is  to  strip  aside  all  laws  and  rules  that  restrain  firms  from  doing 
whatever  they  want.  This  approach  arises  out  of  a  fundamental  misunderstanding  of 
the  way  market  economies  work.  Every  market  always  is  embedded  in  a  set  of 
institutions  and  relies  upon  the  law  of  contract  to  make  it  work.  Deregulation  has  not 
changed  this  fundamental  truth.  It  only  has  changed  the  configuration  of  institutions 
and  laws  in  which  markets  are  embedded.  This  often  has  been  to  the  advantage  of 
business  and  the  disadvantage  of  workers  in  the  deregulated  industry. 
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Appropriate  economic  regulation  has  been  key  to  our  past  economic  success  and 
the  success  of  the  American  Dream.  At  the  turn  of  the  last  century,  the  trust-busting 
movement  established  a  new  regulatory  framework  in  response  to  the  emergence 
of  monopoly  big  business.  Later,  we  established  the  Federal  Reserve  to  monitor  the 
banking  system  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  was  established  to 
monitor  the  stock  market.  Each  of  these  examples  illustrates  how  our  past  economic 
success  has  been  built  upon  new  regulations  and  new  institutions  created  in  response 
to  ever-changing  economic  conditions.  That  challenge  remains,  and  now  it  extends 
into  the  international  economy  as  a  consequence  of  globalization. 

We  need  a  new  policy  of  evolving  regulation,  not  deregulation.  Regulation 
should  aim  to  ensure  consumers  receive  the  best,  most  reliable  service  at  competi- 
tive prices,  but  when  workers  and  communities  face  negative  impacts  from 
regulatory  change,  they  must  be  compensated  and  helped  in  making  any  needed 
transitions.  Regulatory  change  should  focus  on  promoting  productivity  and  prod- 
uct quality  competition  while  avoiding  competition  aimed  at  lowering  wages  and 
workplace  safety  and  health  standards. 

A  policy  of  evolving  regulation  is  built  upon  the  recognition  that  markets  are 
always  changing  in  a  dynamic  capitalist  economy  because  business  continuously 
introduces  innovations.  This  steady  flow  of  innovations  is  welcome,  as  it  is  one  of 
the  pillars  of  rising  productivity  and  a  rising  standard  of  living.  But  it  also  means 
business  is  able  to  circumvent  regulation  over  time,  and  results  in  the  introduction 
of  new  practices  not  subject  to  existing  regulation.  Rather  than  calling  for  deregu- 
lation, however,  this  dynamic  process  calls  for  evolving  regulation  that  adapts  to 
changing  conditions  and  thereby  steers  markets  in  a  direction  in  which  their 
creative  energies  are  used  to  meet  human  needs.  Absent  such  regulation,  markets 
too  easily  are  led  to  pursue  paths  of  destructive  competition  that  result  in  workplace 
exploitation,  unsafe  products  and  a  degraded  environment. 

New  Challenges  and  New  Opportunities 

The  American  economy  stands  at  the  dawn  of  a  new  century  that  poses  new 
economic  challenges  and  new  opportunities.  We  are  fortunate  to  be  entering  the 
new  century  amidst  a  period  of  economic  renewal.  However,  we  will  also  bring 
many  significant  problems  along  because  of  past  policy  failures  that  actively 
promoted  inequities  or  failed  to  address  changes  in  the  economy  as  they  were 
happening,  either  because  of  misunderstanding  or  neglect. 

A  low  unemployment  rate,  rising  wages  and  a  large  budget  surplus  provide  the 
opportunity  to  address  those  past  failings  and  meet  the  new  challenges.  Doing  so  will 
require  that  we  get  economic  policy  right.  Full  employment  is  the  keystone  of  shared 
prosperity  and  economic  inclusion,  and  policy  must  be  unswerving  in  its  commitment 
to  this  goal.  Investing  in  Americans  is  key  to  economic  development  and  growth,  and 
providing  a  proper  level  of  public  services  is  crucial  to  a  high  quality  of  life. 

Market  and  government  are  two  parts  that  make  a  whole,  with  each  reliant  on 
the  other.  Government  must  provide  good  and  efficient  governance,  and  the  rules 
of  governance  must  foster  the  creative  powers  of  markets  in  a  manner  that  promotes 
shared  prosperity. 

These  are  the  economic  policies  needed  to  realize  the  American  Dream  and  to 
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have  it  grow  with  our  ever-changing  world.  The  American  union  movement  is 
committed  to  making  these  policies  a  reality,  and  stands  ready  to  work  with  all 
who  will  join  it  in  this  project. 

SWEENEY:  I  want  to  thank  Morty  and  Sandy  and  all  the  members  of  the  Policy 
Resolutions  Committee  tor  doing  such  a  great  job  in  handling  some  of  the  major 
pieces  of  our  agenda  and  some  of  the  major  policy  issues  that  we  had  to  address 
at  this  convention.  I  think  it  was  done  in  a  very  expeditious  way  as  well  as  a  very 
thoughtful  way.  and  I  thank  them  both  and  all  the  members  of  the  committee. 

In  more  than  40  years  as  a  lobbyist  for  the  International  Ladies'  Garment 
Workers  Union  and  UNITE,  our  next  guest  has  helped  bring  about  many  of  the 
most  important  laws  of  our  time  for  economic  and  social  justice:  the  Civil  Rights 
Act,  Medicare,  minimum-wage  increase,  food  stamps,  pension  protections,  con- 
sumer protection,  immigrant  protection,  occupational  safety  and  health  rules, 
unemployment  compensation  expansion,  family  and  medical  leave,  farm  labor 
oversight — and  I  could  go  on  and  on. 

Her  contributions  to  the  American  people  were  recognized  this  year  when  she 
received  this  country's  highest  civilian  honor:  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom. 
This  morning,  it  is  entirely  fitting  that  the  AFL-CIO  convention  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  American,  a  great  trade  unionist  and  a  wonderf  ul  human  being:  Evy  Dubrow. 
(Standing  ovation) 

EVY  DUBROW 
UNITE 

Thank  you.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you.  John  Sweeney  is  going  to  be 
mad  because  he  has  got  a  big  agenda  to  go  through.  (Laughter  and  applause) 

Thank  you  all  very  much.  Thank  you  President  Sweeney.  Richard  Trumka. 
Linda  Chavez-Thompson,  members  of  the  council,  and  a  special  thanks  to  my 
friend  and  the  president  of  my  union.  Jay  Mazur.  because  I  have  appreciated  Jay's 
encouragement  and  help  over  the  many  years  that  I  have  been  working  with  the 
ILG  and  UNITE.  Jay  has  always  been  a  very  fine  champion  of  all  of  the  things  I 
have  been  able  to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  labor  movement. 

I'm  wearing  this  medal  today  not  because  of  my  own  personal  overwhelming 
thanks  for  having  received  it,  but  I'm  wearing  it  today  to  pay  tribute  to  my  fellow 
lobbyists,  all  of  us  from  the  labor  movement  working  every  day  to  get  passed  the 
kind  of  legislation  that  President  Sweeney  mentioned,  and  to  try  to  defeat  the  kind 
of  legislation  that  would  hurt  not  only  our  trade  union  members  but  all  workers  in 
this  country  and  workers  over  the  world. 

I  felt  that  when  the  president  gave  me  this  medal,  he  was  giving  it  to  all  of  my 
fellow  lobbyists  as  well. 

Secondly,  I  wore  it  today  because  to  me  it  is  not  only  a  badge  of  honor,  but  it 
said  to  me  that  President  Clinton,  in  picking  me  out  to  get  this  medal,  was  showing 
his  respect  and  his  admiration  for  our  great  trade  union  movement,  the  AFL-CIO. 
(Applause) 
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In  1937,  when  I  started  to  work  for  the  Textile  Workers  Organizing  Committee, 
I  never  dreamed  that  in  1999 1  would  still  be  working  for  the  trade  union  movement. 
But  never  over  those  years,  with  the  exception  of  seven  years  when  I  worked  with 
ADA,  did  it  ever  dawn  on  me  to  do  anything  but  to  be  in  the  trade  union  movement 
of  this  country.  (Applause) 

And  I  remember  all  of  the  experiences  I  had  from  knowing  Sidney  Hillman  and 
John  Lewis  and  Phil  Murray  and  Carl  Holdeman  and  Irving  Abramson  and  David 
Dubinsky,  Chick  Chaiken  and  Jay  Mazur.  All  those  years  I  was  awestruck  by  how 
much  they  were  able  to  do,  not  only  for  the  members  of  our  own  unions,  but  for 
the  American  people. 

And  I  want  to  end  by  telling  you  a  story  that  happened  to  me  in  1940  when  I 
was  with  the  Textile  Workers  Union  in  New  Jersey  with  Carl  Holdeman  and  Irving 
Abramson.  I  was  called  one  day  by  a  number  of  our  organizers  saying,  "Come  on 
down  here!  We're  going  to  picket  the  Emergency  Relief  Office,  because  they  are 
not  willing  to  give  to  a  lot  of  people  who  need  coal  and  food  in  order  to  keep  alive 
and  keep  warm." 

So  I  came  down  to  the  picket  line,  and  as  I  was  walking,  I  felt  a  tap  on  my 
shoulder,  and  I  turned  around.  There  was  this  little  old  man,  and  he  said  to  me  in 
a  very  heavy  Yiddish  accent,  "Tell  me,  darling,  what  are  we  picketing  for?"  So  I 
told  him.  But  I  said  to  him,  "Let  me  ask  you  a  question.  If  you  didn't  know  why 
we  were  picketing,  why  are  you  on  the  line?"  He  said,  "Wherever  I  see  a  picket 
line,  I  get  in  the  picket  line  for  the  American  worker."  (Applause) 

I  never  forgot  that  little  old  man.  And  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  I  always  thought 
to  myself,  I  can't  be  on  every  picket  line,  I  can't  come  to  every  meeting,  I  can't  be 
everywhere  that  I'd  like  to  be.  But  always,  no  matter  where  I  was,  my  heart  and 
my  soul  have  always  been  with  the  American  labor  movement.  And  I  can  tell  you, 
I  shall  continue  to  do  what  I  can  to  keep  us  going.  Because  to  me,  the  AFL-CIO  is 
the  epitome  of  the  rights  of  people  of  this  country  and  the  rights  of  people  all  over 
the  world  to  be  respected,  to  work  with  dignity — and  to  have  the  kinds  of  lives  that 
I  remember  Phil  Murray  saying  every  worker  deserves:  "Every  worker  should  have 
music  in  his  or  her  home  and  every  worker  should  have  his  or  her  house  with  rugs 
on  the  floor." 

So  I  thank  you  again.  I  wish  you  all  the  luck.  I  hope  I'm  going  to  be  able  to 
continue  to  do  the  things  that  I  have  been  doing — not  at  the  same  pace — and  to 
say  that  I  am  proud  to  have  been  and  to  be  part  of  this  great  trade  union  movement, 
the  AFL-CIO.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  Evy.  Jay  Mazur  has  just  presented  on  behalf  of 
UNITE  a  bouquet  of  flowers  to  Evy.  On  behalf  of  all  the  delegates,  I  want  to  present 
Evy  with  this  token,  which  is  an  expression  of  our  high  regard  for  her  wonderful 
life. 

DUBROW:  Thank  you.  Let's  open  it  and  see  what  it  is.  It's  heavy. 
SWEENEY:  Evy  wants  to  make  sure  it's  wonderful. 
DUBROW:  I  know  it's  wonderful.  I  just  have  to  know  what  it  is. 
SWEENEY:  It's  a  piece  of  Steuben  glass.  Sweeney  better  not  drop  it. 
DUBROW:  Oh,  it's  the  American  eagle.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you, 
everybody.  I'm  overwhelmed,  and  if  I  don't  get  off  here,  I'm  going  to  cry  in  a 
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minute. 

SWEENEY:  Evy  sometimes  tells  us  the  story  about  how  in  her  younger  days 
she  used  to  baby-sit.  And  one  of  the  people  that  she  baby-sat  was  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Al  Gore,  when  Al  Gore's  father  was  serving  in  the  Senate.  And  I  guess 
she  never  forgot  how  to  make  politicians  behave!  (Applause) 

There  are  many  things  that  I  could  tell  you  about  our  next  guest.  I  could  say 
that  she  understands  the  needs  of  workers  facing  the  21st-century  workplaces,  or 
that  she  is  a  listener  who  truly  has  heard  working  families'  voices.  Or  I  could  tell 
you  what  a  great  supporter  of  our  unions  she  is.  But  I  don't  think  I  could  say  it 
better  than  she  has  said  it  herself.  On  the  day  after  Labor  Day,  Secretary  of  Labor 
Alexis  Herman  and  I  appeared  together  on  "The  Charlie  Rose  Show,"  and  I'd  like 
to  share  a  little  of  what  she  had  to  say: 

"1  think  the  benefits  are  very  clear  of  belonging  to  a  union,"  she  told  America 
on  that  nationally  televised  show.  "There's  no  question  that  if  you're  a  unionized 
worker  in  this  country,  you  actually  can  earn  more  money  on  average.  That's 
especially  true  for  African  Americans  and  Latinos.  African  Americans  earn  on 
average  45  percent  more  if  they  are  members  of  a  union. 

"We  also  know,"  she  said,  "that  union  firms  generally  are  more  productive  on 
average  in  this  country  than  companies  that  don't  have  unions." 

Brothers  and  sisters,  it's  my  honor  to  present  to  you  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  Labor,  Alexis  Herman.  (Applause) 

ALEXIS  HERMAN 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor 

Good  morning.  Thank  you  for  your  wami  welcome,  and  let  me  thank  you  this 
morning,  John  Sweeney,  not  just  for  your  kind  words  of  introduction,  but  let  me 
thank  you  for  all  that  you  do  to  keep  the  attention  focused  where  it  needs  to  be,  on 
building  a  better  future  for  our  kids,  on  improving  the  lives  of  all  working  families 
today. 

You  know,  John  Sweeney  and  I,  we  have  traveled  a  lot  of  miles  together,  both 
here  and  abroad  on  behalf  of  America's  working  families.  And  I'm  especially 
pleased  to  be  with  you  today  in  Los  Angeles. 

There's  a  Scripture  verse  that  reads  that  "Where  there  is  no  vision,  the  people 
perish."  So,  John,  we  thank  you  today  for  your  steadfast  and  visionary  leadership  and 
stewardship  of  the  AFL-CIO.  We  are  better  because  of  you,  John  Sweeney.  (Applause) 

Let  me  recognize  and  thank  my  good  friend  Rich  Trumka.  Thank  you  for 
fighting  hard  and  for  making  a  difference.  Your  determination.  Rich,  runs  as  deep 
as  the  mines  in  which  you  were  raised. 

And  to  my  sister  Linda  Chavez-Thompson,  as  always  I  thank  you  for  your 
energy  and  for  your  fighting  spirit. 

Indeed,  to  all  of  you  who  are  here  today,  thank  you  for  your  tireless  work  for 
what  you  do  in  your  unions  and  on  your  job  sites  and  in  your  communities  to  make 
the  promise  of  America  the  practice  of  America. 

You  know,  I'm  proud  to  be  back  here  with  the  AFL-CIO  at  this,  the  last 
convention  of  the  20th  century.  And  although  there  may  be  79  days  left  until  the 
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end  of  this  year,  I  don't  care  what  the  calendar  says,  the  21st  century  has  already 
started,  and  it  has  started  here  this  week  with  you.  because  you  are  clearly  leading 
the  way.  (Applause) 

You  are  leading  the  way.  my  friends,  to  jobs  that  are  safe,  to  retirement  that  is 
secure,  to  communities  that  are  strong.  And  you  are  leading  the  way  because  that 
is  the  union  way. 

I  was  proud  to  say  on  "'The  Charlie  Rose  Show"  that  unions  do  make  a 
difference,  because  we  all  need  to  understand  that  unions,  in  fact,  raise  pay;  unions 
increase  benefits;  unions  help  more  workers  in  our  nation  today  share  in  our 
nation's  prosperity.  This  is  an  issue  that  is  not  a  benefit  just  for  those  who  are  in 
organized  labor — you  have  made  the  difference  for  all  who  labor. 

That  is  why  I  will  always  be  proud  to  stand  with  our  president  and  with  our  vice 
president  as  your  secretary  of  labor  to  say  we  are  proud  to  stand  with  you  and  to 
wear  the  pro- worker,  the  pro-family,  the  pro-union  label.  (Applause) 

Now,  I  know  that  today  you  are  focused  on  making  government  work  for 
working  families,  on  giving  workers  a  voice  in  the  political  process.  When  I  think 
of  the  political  process.  1  am  reminded  of  a  great  vice  president.  Hubert  Humphrey. 
(Applause) 

Now,  there's  a  story  that's  told  that  when  Hubert  Humphrey  gathered  to 
celebrate  his  7()th  birthday,  he  had  all  of  his  grandkids  with  him.  As  he  was  about 
to  blow  out  the  candles,  one  of  the  grandkids  looked  up  and  said.  "'Grandpa,  how 
long  have  you  been  in  politics?"  And  Hubert  Humphrey  responded  by  saying.  "Oh, 
I've  been  in  politics  for  about  75  years." 

And  the  kid  responded  by  saying,  "Well,  Grandpa,  how  can  that  be  if  you're 
only  70  years  of  age?"  And  he  said,  "My  son,  that's  because  I've  been  putting  in 
a  lot  of  overtime."  (Laughter  and  applause) 

Well,  like  Hubert  Humphrey,  as  we  close  the  20th  century,  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
you  have  been  putting  in  a  lot  of  overtime  for  America's  working  families.  I  know 
that  the  rights  and  protections  that  union  members  enjoy  today  weren't  just  handed 
to  you;  working  people  paid  for  them,  and  you  didn't  pay  for  them  on  a  credit  card, 
you  didn't  pay  for  them  with  a  loan,  you  didn't  pay  for  them  by  layaway:  You  did 
it  the  old-fashioned  way.  You  won  these  rights  and  protections  with  blood  and 
sweat  and  struggling  literally  night  and  day. 

And  that  is  why,  my  friends,  as  we  go  together  into  the  21st  century,  we  have 
to  say  that  we're  not  going  to  let  any  repo  men  take  these  rights  and  protections 
away.  That  is  what  we  have  to  say.  (Applause) 

I  am  proud  to  stand  with  our  president  and  with  our  vice  president  because  they 
understand.  They  understand  that  working  people's  dignity  and  security  isn't  an 
inheritance.  It's  a  promise,  and  it's  a  promise  that  every  generation  must  renew,  and 
that's  why  we  work  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  working  Americans  and  with  their 
unions,  and  we've  taken  on  some  tough  battles,  and  we  have  a  lot  to  be  proud  of. 

Together,  we  worked  hard  to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  and  we're  fighting  to 
do  it  again.  We  know  in  this  country  that  you  cannot  raise  a  family  today  on  just 
$  1 0.700.  and  we  know  that  for  1 2  million  families,  raising  the  minimum  wage  still 
matters. 

You  know,  there  were  those  who  said  when  we  raised  the  minimum  wage  the 
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last  time  that  we  would  wreak  havoc  on  the  economy,  that  the  sky  would  fall.  Well, 
the  sky  didn't  fall,  but  unemployment  did.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  fell  to  a  30-year 
low.  (Applause) 

And  you  know,  I  have  so  many  people  who  say  to  me  today,  "Well,  Madam 
Secretary,  how  low  can  you  go?"  It's  sort  of  like  doing  the  limbo  dance.  Well,  I 
don't  know  what  that  magic  number  or  statistic  is,  but  I  do  know  what  the  picture 
looks  like,  and  the  picture  is  a  picture  of  every  American  who  wants  a  job.  who 
needs  a  job,  is  able  to  get  that  job.  And  that  means  not  only  the  6  million  who  are 
officially  unemployed,  but  I'm  also  talking  about  the  4  million  who  say  that  they 
would  also  want  to  work  today  were  it  not  for  issues  like  child  care  and  elder  care. 

And  that  is  why  we  have  to  make  sure  that  we  continue  to  fight  the  good  fight, 
not  only  to  raise  the  minimum  wage,  but  to  recognize  that  in  our  first  action 
together,  when  we  passed  the  Family  and  Medical  Leave  Act  after  literally  having 
years  and  years  of  gridlock  and  vetoes,  we  did  this  because  it  made  a  difference 
for  families  in  this  country  to  balance  work  and  family.  And  we  need  your  help 
today  as  we  try  further  to  expand  and  to  guarantee  those  protections  to  more 
working  families  today.  (Applause) 

Together,  my  friends,  we  defended  Social  Security  and  Medicare  to  honor  our 
obligations  to  those  who  have  contributed  to  our  society  with  a  lifetime  of  labor. 
And  together,  we  have  made  real  progress  finally  toward  the  enactment  of  a  real 
Patients'  Bill  of  Rights,  and  I  want  to  especially  thank  today  AFSCME's  Gerald 
McEntee.  (Applause) 

I  want  to  thank  SEIU's  Betty  Bednarczyk,  and  1  want  to  thank  the  Building 
Trades'  Bob  Georgine,  because  they  sat  with  us  on  the  president's  health  care 
commission,  and  it  was  this  work  that  really  laid  the  foundation  for  an  enforceable 
Patients'  Bill  of  Rights.  And  now  with  your  help,  we  must  do  the  work  together 
to  make  sure  that,  in  fact,  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land.  (Applause) 

My  friends,  together  we  have  played,  indeed,  a  good  game  of  offense,  but  we've 
also  played  a  lot  of  defense  too.  And  together  we  have  held  the  line  against  those 
who  would  turn  the  clock  back.  When  Congress  tried  to  pass  the  so-called  TEAM 
Act,  President  Clinton  and  Vice  President  Gore  made  sure  that  in  today's  America, 
we  will  never  keep  company  with  company  unions.  (Applause) 

And  when  Congress  tried  to  erode  a  worker's  right  to  be  paid  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime  work,  well,  we  worked  overtime,  and  we  stopped  them  from  doing 
it.  (Applause) 

And  when  Congress  tried  to  weaken  OSHA  under  the  guise  of  reform,  the 
president  and  the  vice  president  fought  to  protect  OSHA  as  it  protects  American 
workers  because  the  bottom  line  is  simply  this:  No  worker — no  worker — should 
ever  have  to  sacrifice  their  life  for  their  livelihood.  (Applause) 

And  I  always  say  that,  even  though  1999  was  the  safest  year  on  record,  one 
worker  killed  or  one  worker  injured  on  the  job  is  still  one  worker  too  many. 
(Applause) 

And  so  when  Congress  tried  to  build  a  roadblock  against  union  organizing  in 
the  construction  industry,  this  administration  took  a  stand  and  said  we  recognize 
the  right  to  organize  not  just  in  the  construction  industry,  but  in  every  industry 
because,  you  see — (Applause) — this  is  not  about  salting  the  workplace.  It  is  about 
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assaulting  workers'  rights  in  this  country.  And  that  is  why  I  have  stood  before  this 
convention  time  and  time  again  to  say  that  as  your  23rd  secretary  of  labor.  I  will 
always  protect  and  I  will  always  respect  the  rights  of  workers  to  collectively 
bargain  and  organize  in  our  country  today.  (Applause) 

And  that's  whether  or  not  we're  talking  about  workers  at  the  Frontier  Hotel  in 
Las  Vegas  or  at  Avondale  shipyards  in  Louisiana.  We  are  talking  about  a  funda- 
mental American  right  that  is  the  core  of  our  democracy.  (Applause) 

And  I  want  to  applaud  and  to  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  the  AFL-CIO's 
Voice@Work  campaign  to  bring  these  simple  but  powerful  truths  before  the 
American  people,  and  as  you  meet  today  to  discuss  your  role  in  the  governing 
process.  I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  my  late  good  friend.  Ron  Brown.  It  was 
Ron  Brown  who  once  said  that  politics  is  not  a  spectator  sport,  that  you  have  to  be 
in  the  arena,  and  you  have  to  be  in  the  arena  every  single  day  fighting — fighting 
for  what  it  is  you  believe  in. 

Now,  we  may  not  know  the  precise  nature  of  the  battle  as  we  go  into  the  21st 
century,  but  we  do  know,  my  friends,  the  kind  of  2  lst-century  challenges  that  we 
will  face,  that  will  define  our  workplace  arena  for  the  future. 

And  the  first  is  to  clearly  understand  that  we  need  to  make  the  global  economy 
work  for  working  people.  Globalization  is  not  a  proposal  or  a  policy  choice;  it  is 
a  fact.  And  how  we  respond  to  it  will  make  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

I  always  say  that  trading  rights  and  worker  rights  are  not  mutually  exclusive 
issues  or  goals.  They  are  mutually  reinforcing,  and  they  ought  to  be.  Because  the 
goal  of  trade  is  not  trade  in  and  of  itself;  the  goal  of  trade  is  to  lift  up  the  human 
condition.  So  we  have  to  make  sure  that  we're  going  to  be  about  leveling  up  and 
not  leveling  down  global  standards  today.  We  have  to  make  sure  that  this  is  about 
a  competition  to  the  top  and  not  a  race  to  the  bottom.  (Applause) 

We  need  today  to  have  a  common  understanding  of  both  free  and  fair  trade,  because 
the  benefits  of  trade  are  clearly  understood  but  the  disruptions  and  the  dislocations  are 
painfully  concentrated  and  they  cannot  be  ignored.  They  cannot  be  ignored,  especially 
in  areas  like  manufacturing  today,  in  areas  like  steel  and  aerospace  and  automak- 
ing — areas  in  our  economy  today  where  these  sectors  in  particular  have  made  unique 
and  lasting  contributions.  We  have  to  make  sure  that  the  rules  of  the  road  work  for 
everyone  in  this  free  and  fair  trade  game  that  we're  playing  today. 

Now,  I  know  that  fighting  for  labor  standards  is  not  necessarily  something  that 
is  popular  everywhere,  but  I'm  committed  as  secretary  of  labor  to  not  necessarily 
fighting  for  what  is  popular,  but  for  what  is  right.  (Applause) 

It  is  high  time,  my  friends,  that  humanity  put  a  stop  to  child  labor,  to  slave  labor, 
to  prison  labor,  as  well  as  to  the  intimidation  and  to  the  imprisonment  of  union 
organizers  all  across  the  world.  That  is  why  we  need  to  have  standards  that  work 
for  everyone  today.  (Applause) 

And  we  need  the  American  labor  movement  more  than  ever  to  stay  at  the  helm 
of  this  fight. 

Second,  we  need  to  make  sure  that  every  worker  is  skilled  and  not  stuck  in  the 
new  economy.  That  applies  to  older  workers  as  well  as  to  new  workers,  because 
in  this  high-tech,  ultracompetitive  economy,  we  really  don't  have  a  worker  to 
waste.  That  means  we  do  need  a  system  of  lifelong  learning,  from  quality  education 
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to  expanded  college  opportunity.  We  need  school-to-work  programs  and  job 
training  and  retraining  that  prepare  workers  at  every  step  of  their  careers  for  new 
and  for  better  jobs.  And  yes,  the  apprenticeship  and  training  programs  of  unions 
of  all  kinds  can  and  must  play  a  greater  role  in  this  new  economy. 

That  is  why  we  are  so  proud  today  of  the  new  partnerships  that  we  are  forging 
with  unions  like  the  Communications  Workers  of  America,  with  the  building 
trades,  with  the  Machinists,  with  SEIU,  to  make  sure  that  as  we  go  forward  into 
this  new  millennium,  together  we  will  be  able  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  make 
sure  that  workers  will  be  skilled  and  not  stuck  as  we  go  into  this  new  century. 

And  our  third  and  final  challenge  that  certainly  we  must  recognize  as  we  go 
into  this  new  millennium  is  a  reality,  my  friends:  that  our  workplace  and  our 
workforce  are  changing  literally  at  warp  speed.  But  there  is  one  thing  that  cannot 
and  should  not  change,  and  those  are  the  values  that  have  guided  us  in  the  2()th 
century.  We  must  make  sure  that  as  we  travel  the  road  from  the  industrial  age  to 
this  new  information  age,  that  we  take  our  values  with  us — values  like  fairness  and 
dignity,  opportunity  and  security.  These  values  are  enshrined  in  the  laws  and  the 
landmarks  of  this  century's  struggle  for  social  justice. 

They  are  laws  like  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  which  created  the  minimum 
wage  and  outlawed  child  labor  in  this  country — laws  like  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  which  in  fact  guaranteed  the  right  to  organize  in  this  country,  and 
this  is  a  law  that  especially  needs  to  be  strengthened  in  this  new  century.  Another 
is  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  which  guarantees  that  women  will  be  paid  the  same  amount 
for  the  work  that  they  do  and  that  there  will  be  no  pay  gap  in  this  country  between 
men  and  women.  (Applause) 

Women  have  to  pay  the  same  amount  for  goods  and  services  in  this  country, 
and  so  they  must  be  paid  the  same  amount  for  the  work  that  they  do.  (Applause) 

You  know.  I  often  say  that  I  have  yet  to  go  into  a  grocery  store  knowing  that 
the  price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  is  one  dollar  and  to  have  the  store  clerk  look  at  me  and 
say,  "Oh,  excuse  me,  you're  a  woman.  You  only  have  to  pay  75  cents."  It  just 
doesn't  work  that  way.  (Applause) 

But  we  need  to  make  sure  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  the 
Americans  with  Disabilities  Act — all  of  these  laws  that  guaranteed  that  we  should 
all  have  the  ability  to  make  the  contribution  to  our  society,  to  our  country,  that  is 
our  God-given  potential,  that  is  our  God-given  right — we  have  to  make  sure  that 
we  take  the  values  that  are  enshrined  in  these  laws  with  us  as  we  go  into  this  new 
millennium,  because  these  laws,  my  friends,  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  American 
landscape — they  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  American  legacy  of  the  2()th 
century — as  the  automobile,  as  the  airplane,  as  the  Internet.  We  have  worked  too 
hard,  we  have  sacrificed  too  much  and  we  have  struggled  too  long  to  abandon  these 
fundamental  rights  as  we  travel  together  into  the  21st  century. 

So  as  we  go  forward,  let  us  make  sure  that  we  are  going  to  go  forward  taking 
our  values  with  us,  taking  that  fighting  spirit  with  us  that  has  helped  us  to  win  the 
many  battles,  and  making  sure  that  we  ar  e  going  to  continue  to  stand  with  leaders 
who  have  stood  and  who  have  fought  with  us  along  the  way.  That  is  our  challenge 
and  that  is  our  charge.  And  make  no  mistake  about  the  power  to  make  the  difference 
that  is  in  your  hands. 
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You  know,  as  I  close  and  think  about  the  power  to  make  that  difference,  I'm 
reminded  of  a  story  of  a  family  that  was  struggling  during  very  hard  times.  They 
were  struggling  just  to  make  ends  meet.  The  bank  account  was  flat,  the  savings 
dried  up,  the  unemployment  had  run  out.  But  the  woman,  the  wife  in  the  family, 
was  a  praying  woman.  So  every  day  she  would  get  down  on  her  knees  and  she 
would  say,  "Lord.  Lord,  please  help  us  just  get  to  the  next  day.  Help  us — help  us 
to  make  ends  meet.  We  know  that  you  have  the  power  to  make  the  difference." 

No  matter  how  depressed  or  how  despondent  her  husband  or  other  members  of 
the  family  would  be,  she  never  lost  her  faith.  She  was  literally  wearing  out  her 
knees  every  day  praying.  She  would  pray  the  same  prayer,  "Lord,  help  us.  Help  us 
just  to  make  ends  meet.  Do  us  one  favor.  Lord,  and  just  let  us  win  the  lottery." 

Each  day  she  would  ask  that  same  prayer,  "Lord,  help  us.  Help  us  today  and 
just  let  us  win  the  lottery  just  this  one  day." 

Finally  one  day  she  heard  this  thunderous  clap  and  this  deep  voice,  and  she  said, 
"Lord,  Lord,  is  that  You?"  And  He  responded  by  saying,  "Yes,  Barbara,  it's  Me." 
And  she  said,  "Lord,  Lord,  I  knew  You  would  answer  my  prayer.  I  knew  You 
would  answer  my  prayer.  Lord,  just  let  us  win  the  lottery  just  this  one  day,  and 
we'll  be  able  to  make  it  the  rest  of  the  way." 

And  the  Lord  responded  by  saying,  "Barbara,  I  need  you  to  do  Me  just  one 
favor."  And  she  said,  "Lord,  Lord,  anything.  Just  name  it,  Lord,  just  name  it."  He 
said,  "Barbara,  I  need  You  to  meet  me  halfway.  I  want  you  to  go  out  and  buy  a 
lottery  ticket."  (Laughter  and  applause) 

Well,  let  me  just  say  there's  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  in  this  room  you  have 
the  power,  you  have  the  winning  ticket  because,  my  friends,  you  have  done  more 
than  simply  go  halfway.  You  have  literally  gone  all  the  way  on  behalf  of  America's 
working  families.  And  I  am  confident  that  with  your  vision,  that  with  your  values 
and  that  with  your  vigor,  that  we  shall  not  only  take  the  American  labor  movement 
to  higher  ground,  but  that  we  shall  take  all  of  America  with  us.  Thank  you,  and 
may  God  bless  you  today.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much,  Secretary  Herman,  for  being  with  us  today 
and  for  standing  with  us  every  day  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  all  across  this  country 
in  behalf  of  working  families. 

This  morning,  the  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  met  to  consider  a  resolution  on 
presidential  endorsement.  The  council  voted  to  submit  to  this  convention  a 
resolution  endorsing  the  candidacy  of  Al  Gore  for  president  of  the  United  States. 
(Applause) 

More  than  anything  else,  this  statement  speaks  to  the  resolve  of  our  unions  to 
engage  working  men  and  women  on  a  scale  that  is  without  precedent,  to  elect  a 
president  who  will  represent  working  families  and  champion  our  interests. 

Working  families  have  an  enormous  stake  in  the  outcome  of  the  2000  elections. 
The  great  progress  we  have  begun  together  will  either  be  solidified — or  rolled  back. 
We  must  exert  leadership  and  begin  now  to  inject  our  issues  and  our  energy  into 
the  contest. 

As  I  said  on  Monday,  ours  is  a  movement  with  an  extraordinary  gift  for  hope. 
We  must  make  it  a  movement  with  an  uncommon  ability  to  act.  In  this  compressed 
election  season,  I  believe  that  this  endorsement  at  this  time  represents  our  best 
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ability  to  act  and  to  make  a  difference. 

Let  me  say  just  a  word  about  process  before  moving  on.  For  a  number  of  months, 
the  unions  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  have  been  going  through  their  own  internal 
processes  to  solicit  the  views  of  their  members.  Likewise,  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council 
members  have  been  extremely  thoughtful  in  their  consideration  of  this  resolution.  The 
meeting  this  morning  was  remarkable  for  its  supportiveness  and  unity  around  goals, 
even  while  recognizing  some  differences  and  the  fact  that  we  are  a  democratic 
movement  and  that  some  unions  have  concluded  their  internal  processes. 

If  we've  learned  anything  in  the  past  four  years,  it  is  that  when  we  are  unified 
we  can  move  mountains.  I  am  committed  to  leading  our  movement,  united  by  our 
goals,  to  create  a  new  voice  and  a  new  day  for  America's  working  families. 

I  would  like  to  ask  Rich  Trumka  to  read  the  resolution  submitted  by  the 
AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  for  the  consideration  of  this  convention.  I  would  like 
the  delegates  to  this  convention  to  support  us  on  this  endorsement  resolution,  which 
all  of  you  should  have  in  front  of  you  by  now.  Rich  Trumka.  (Applause) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  37  Presidential  Endorsement 

SECRETARY-TREASURER  RICHARD  TRUMKA:  Thank  you.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Resolution  No.  37,  "Resolution  on  Presidential  Endorsement." 

Working  families  and  our  unions  are  just  beginning  to  recover  from  20  years 
of  wage  stagnation  and  membership  decline  and  five  years  of  pummeling  by  a 
mean-spirited  United  States  Congress.  In  next  year's  election,  we  will  either 
solidify  our  gains  and  move  forward  to  solve  the  urgent  problems  of  America's 
working  families,  or  we  will  slide  back  into  the  anti-working  family  era  from  which 
we  just  emerged. 

The  best  opportunity  to  influence  the  outcome  of  the  2000  elections  is  through 
the  early  and  full  participation  of  working  men  and  women,  demanding  that 
candidates  address  our  need  for  a  bigger  share  of  our  nation's  prosperity.  Our 
combined  voices  can  put  education  and  school  modernization,  affordable  health 
care,  quality  child  care,  fair  trade  and  the  good  jobs  that  build  strong  communities 
at  the  center  of  the  debate. 

We  must  begin  now  to  project  our  voice:  The  2000  election  cycle  is  already 
well  advanced.  The  issues  that  will  drive  decisions  in  November  of  next  year  are 
being  shaped  now,  and  the  presidential  nominees  will  be  chosen  by  early  March. 
Every  week  we  delay  the  full  involvement  of  working  people  in  that  process  will 
lessen  the  impact  of  our  views  and  voices. 

We  must  begin  now  to  get  information  to  our  members  and  then  motivate  them 
to  take  part  in  an  historic  re-engagement  of  working  families  in  our  nation's 
political  process.  People  power  is  the  only  way  we  can  turn  back  the  tide  of 
corporate  money  that  has  swamped  our  political  system.  In  1998,  corporate 
interests  outspent  us  and  our  unions  by  more  than  10-to-l.  Next  year,  the  gap  will 
be  even  greater,  and  the  only  way  we  can  bridge  it  is  with  full  mobilization  now. 

Unions  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  have  been  listening  to  our  members 
through  meetings  and  conventions  and  surveys.  Some  unions  have  concluded  their 
internal  processes  already  and  have  endorsed  a  candidate;  others  will  be  concluding 
their  process  in  the  coming  months.  While  one  candidate.  Bill  Bradley,  has  the 
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respect  of  many  and  a  good  record,  there  is  no  question  that  Al  Gore  is  the 
presidential  candidate  most  favored,  or  that  the  members  support  an  endorsement 
of  him  at  this  time  by  an  overwhelming  margin. 

Our  members'  opinions — and  our  endorsement  decision — are  based  not  on 
party  labels,  but  on  candidates'  values  and  positions  and  leadership  on  issues 
crucial  to  working  families. 

During  his  seven  years  in  the  Senate — where  he  represented  a  state  in  the  heart 
of  the  anti-union  South — Al  Gore  voted  with  working  families  and  our  unions  88 
percent  of  the  time.  He  has  helped  us  protect  workplace  health  and  safety, 
community  wage  standards.  Medicare  and  Social  Security.  He  has  worked  with  us 
in  defeating  attempts  to  bring  back  company  unions  and  to  destroy  the  40-hour 
week.  And  he  stood  with  us  in  fending  off  "paycheck  deception"  initiatives  that 
would  have  silenced  the  voice  of  working  people  in  the  political  arena. 

More  than  any  other  national  leader,  Al  Gore  has  used  the  power  of  his  office 
to  defend  the  freedom  of  workers  to  choose  a  union,  free  from  interference  by  their 
employers,  and  he  has  repeatedly  urged  other  elected  officials  to  do  the  same. 

Because  he  is  a  supporter  of  working  families  and  a  champion  of  our  unions, 
BE  IT  THEREFORE  RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  endorses  Al  Gore  for 
president  of  the  United  States. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  this  endorsement  becomes  effective  upon 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Executive  Council  recommends  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
and  I  so  move.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  The  motion  has  been  made  to  adopt  the  resolution.  Is  there  a 
second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

SWEENEY:  It  has  been  seconded  from  the  floor.  Let  me  remind  you,  those  of 
you  who  may  be  discussing  the  resolution,  to  limit  your  comments  to  three  minutes. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  1. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  MICHAEL  MONROE:  Mr.  Chairman,  to  all  my  brothers 
and  sisters  in  the  hall  today,  I  don't  think  any  delegation  or  any  union  stood  any 
firmer  or  got  more  involved  in  the  fair  and  honest  debates  that  have  been  going  on 
in  the  weeks  preceding  this  convention  and  while  we  were  assembled  at  this 
convention.  We've  had  our  right  to  give  our  views.  My  union  actively  used  its  right 
to  give  its  views.  We  had  a  position.  It  was  not  a  position  in  favor,  nor  is  it  a  position 
that  was  embraced  by  the  preceding  majority. 

As  we  all  have  done  in  our  home  locals,  my  union  rises  now  to  call  for  this  great 
organization  to  stand  together  behind  the  majority,  to  support  this  motion,  and  we 
call  for  the  question,  Mr.  Chairman.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  With  all  respect.  Brother  Monroe,  I  would  like  to  have  some 
discussion  and  come  back  to  your  motion  so  that  we  can  hear  from  both  sides,  or 
anyone  who  wants  to  talk  within  the  limited  time  that  we  have. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  delegate  at  mike  No.  2,  Jim  Hoffa,  president  of  the 
Teamsters.  (Applause) 

VICE  PRESIDENT  JAMES  HOFFA:  Thank  you.  Brothers  and  sisters,  I  stand 
before  you  today  as  a  democratically  elected  president  of  the  International  Broth- 
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eihood  of  Teamsters.  We  have  1.4  million  members. 

Since  taking  office  seven  months  ago,  we  have  made  great  strides  in  involving 
the  Teamster  members  in  decision  making  at  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Teamsters.  I  believe  that  there  is  not  a  more  momentous  decision  than  the  one  we 
make  here  today. 

We  believe  that  in  a  denKxratie  organization  like  the  AFL-CIO.  there  is  always 
room.for  disagreement.  On  this  issue,  we  respectfully  disagree.  We  disagree  not 
necessarily  with  the  candidate,  but  with  the  process.  We  instruct  our  leaders  and 
shop  stewards  to  listen  to  our  members,  not  preach  to  them. 

We  have  listened  to  our  members  and  have  learned  that  they  need  more 
information  on  this  issue.  I  understand  the  need  to  lead,  but  I  also  understand  the 
need  to  listen.  Now  is  the  time  to  listen. 

Our  "no"  vote  is  neither  a  criticism  of  Vice  President  Gore,  nor  a  sign  of  support 
for  Senator  Bradley.  We  should  allow  the  local  union  officers  and  members  to 
learn  more  about  the  candidates  and  their  positions  on  issues  of  important  matters 
that  deal  with  their  working  lives.  Our  members  have  made  it  clear  they  don't  want 
to  be  told  how  to  vote.  They  want  voting  information,  not  instruction. 

They  want  to  know  how  the  candidate  we  endorse  will  affect  their  lives,  mid  at 
this  time  we  still  don't  know  that,  between  these  two  candidates. 

We  hope  that  when  the  vice  president  leaves  here  today,  that  he  will  take  with 
him  our  concerns  about  the  future.  The  AFL-CIO  will  endorse  today,  and  next 
month  we  will  go  to  Seattle  to  protest  against  the  possible  expansion  of  the  World 
Trade  Organization. 

Is  the  vice  president  going  to  listen?  We  hope  so. 

When  the  vice  president  arrives  to  accept  his  endorsement,  we  will  be  respectful 
and  supportive.  We  appreciate  the  efforts  of  this  administration  and  the  efforts  they 
have  made  to  advance  the  needs  of  working  families.  We  will  leave  here  today 
hopeful  that  they  will  hear  our  message. 

In  the  end,  we  will  endorse  the  candidate  that  is  best  able  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  American  working  people.  I  assure  you  the  Teamsters  union  will  be  a  strong 
force  in  electing  the  next  president  of  the  United  States.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  Brother  Hoffa. 

Mike  No.  3. 

PERCY  PALMER,  United  Transportation  Union:  Good  morning,  brothers  and 
sisters.  I'm  alternate  vice  president  for  the  United  Transportation  Union. 

We're  very  proud  to  say  that  Al  Gore  has  been  a  friend  of  labor  and  a  friend  of 
the  United  Transportation  Union.  With  that,  we  have  no  reservations  in  proudly 
endorsing  the  candidacy  of  Al  Gore.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Delegate  at  mike  No.  1. 

ED  MODECKER,  IBT:  Delegates,  my  members  want  to  know  more  informa- 
tion about  these  candidates  that  are  running.  Our  members  want  to  support  the 
candidate  that  we  endorse  when  we  give  them  this  information. 

When  the  vice  president  arrives  today  to  accept  his  endorsement,  we  will  be 
respectful  and  enthusiastic.  We  respect  his  office,  and  we  appreciate  the  effort  the 
administration  has  made  toward  organized  labor. 

We  will  cheer  his  speech.  We  will  leave  here  today  hopeful  that  he  will  hear 
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our  message.  But  we  cannot  survive  more  years  losing  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
good-paying  jobs  that  are  replaced  by  low-paying  jobs.  There  are  only  so  many 
McDonald's. 

We  will  endorse  the  man  who  will  support  our  working  families,  and  we  will 
show  him  the  support.  But  our  members  are  asking  for  the  information  that  they 
need  to  show  that  support  to  these  men  who  we  will  endorse. 

So  at  this  time,  I  am  speaking  against  the  resolution. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  brother. 

Delegate  at  mike  No.  2. 

JERRY  VINCENT,  IBT:  I  want  to  rise  this  morning  to  speak  against  Resolution 
No.  37  in  regard  to  what  we  have  talked  about  this  week  about  a  grassroots 
movement  involving  the  membership.  It  looks  like  to  me  it's  a  sod  job. 

We  would  like  to  have  debate  and  open  discussion  so  our  membership  could 
learn  what  they  want  us  to  do,  because  they  have  already  said  they  haven't  had 
enough  time  yet  to  decide  who  they  want. 

In  the  South,  we  always  say  don't  wrap  that  pig,  weigh  it;  and  we  would  like 
to  have  it  weighed  before  it's  wrapped.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Delegate  at  mike  No.  3. 

HAROLD  E.  NICHOLS.  Trumbull  County  (Ohio)  Federation  of  Labor:  Brother 
Sweeney,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  to  support  Vice  President  Al  Gore. 

If  I  might.  Mr.  Chairman — please  just  pardon  me  to  look  at  the  back  of  my  shirt. 
(Applause) 

I  wanted  to  do  that,  Mr.  President.  I'm  not  selling  shirts — I'm  selling  the  idea. 
I'm  selling  the  idea  that  if  you  see  me  coming,  you  know  I'm  for  Al  Gore.  When 
you're  behind  me,  because  1  ain't  looking  back,  you  know  I'm  still  for  Al  Gore. 

The  idea  came  with  my  granddaughter,  10  years  of  age.  I  said,  "Honey,  do  you 
want  to  help  Papa?  Let's  try  to  design  something."  Let's  give  ideas,  because  I  don't 
care  who  has  these  ideas.  We  have  to  promote  what  we  believe  in.  We  have  to 
speak  with  our  hearts. 

If  we  as  the  mighty  AFL-CIO  stand  up  to  make  and  take  a  position  that  our 
grassroots  people  will  see,  they  will  connect  with  what  we  are  saying  because  we 
are  the  leaders.  Now  is  the  time  of  battle. 

A  year  ago  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  when  they  had  the  floods,  I  watched 
candidates  get  up  on  TV.  They  didn't  get  up  and  say  how  great  they  were;  they 
stood  up  and  said,  "We  are  George  W.  Bush  Republicans." 

That  meant  war  to  us.  That  meant  that  they  have  the  fervent  desire  to  support 
George  W.  Bush  who,  by  the  way,  acknowledges  youthful  indiscretion — but  you 
didn't  hear  the  news  media  digging  after  that,  did  you? 

But  did  they  try  to  wipe  out  the  president  of  the  United  States?  Yes,  they  did.  They 
sure  did.  If  you  all  remember  Orrin  Hatch,  he  said,  "Why,  shucks,  I'll  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  as  long  as  he'd  confess."  He  confessed.  He  said,  "Hey.  well,  he  didn't  say 
it  right."  And  then  he  said,  "Well,  you  know,  he  didn't  really  look  right." 

Who's  kidding  who?  They  have  raised  more  money  in  the  Republican  Party  than 
at  any  time  in  the  history  of  politics  in  America,  and  why?  They  want  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  not  an  endorsement  for  Al  Gore  and  against  Bradley,  but 
this  is  an  endorsement  for  our  candidate  who  will  speak  with  us,  who  stood  with  us 
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time  in  and  time  out  through  the  terrible  times  of  the  last  two  years.  (Applause) 
Al  Gore  stood  with  us,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  it  goes  back  to  the  old  cliche. 
SWEENEY:  Brother,  you're  running  out  of  time. 

NICHOLS:  You  go  home  from  the  dance  with  those  who  brung  you.  In  the 
AFL-CIO,  let  us  stand  mightily  with  the  power  and  desire  of  the  union  because  it 
will  make  us  strong,  and  he  can  win  if  we  so  desire.  Thank  you.  brothers  and  sisters. 
(Applause) 

SWEENEY:  I  want  to  remind  the  delegates  that  you  have  to  limit  your  remarks 
to  three  minutes  in  the  interest  of  having  as  much  discussion  as  possible. 
I'd  like  to  call  upon  Vice  President  Morty  Bahr. 

BAHR:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No.  37. 

In  July,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  were  present  at  the  CWA  convention,  you 
witnessed  more  than  2,(X)()  delegates  from  every  community  in  America  unani- 
mously endorse  Vice  President  Gore  without  a  single  dissenting  comment. 

Now,  why  did  this  happen?  Our  members,  our  local  leaders  didn't  vote  in  a 
vacuum.  They  know  that  there  was  not  a  single  instance  when  they  needed  Vice 
President  Gore  on  an  issue  confronting  our  union  that  he  was  not  there.  And  I  just 
want  to  give  two  or  three  examples. 

In  1993,  the  Congress  began  to  debate  telecommunications  reform.  Now,  while 
you  might  not  think  that  impacts  on  you,  it  impacted  on  every  single  American,  because 
what  finally  would  pass  would  determine  whether  the  new  telecommunications 
economy  would  result  in  high-skill,  high-wage  jobs  or  low-skill,  low-wage  jobs. 

And  so  in  April  of  1993,  the  vice  president  saw  on  his  calendar  that  he  had  a 
meeting  scheduled  with  all  of  the  CEOs  of  the  telecommunications  industry,  and  he 
asked  his  chief  of  staff,  Roy  Neel,  "Where's  Morty  Bahr?"  He  goes.  "No,  no,  they 
asked  for  the  meeting."  He  says,  "I  don't  meet  with  them  without  Morty  Bahr 
present."  And  from  1993  until  today,  he  has  not  met  with  any  of  those  officials 
unless  I  was  invited  and  was  present,  not  only  to  protect  the  interests  of  my  members, 
but  to  protect  the  interests  of  all  union  members  and  consumers  in  this  country. 

The  Republicans  took  control  of  the  Congress.  What  was  one  of  the  first  things 
they  wanted  to  do?  Privatize  the  Government  Printing  Office,  an  entity  that  goes 
back  into  the  1 8()0s,  and  give  the  work  out  and  end  the  jobs  of  several  thousand 
union  members.  Vice  President  Gore  and  Bill  Clinton  not  only  came  to  the  rescue, 
but  put  a  notice  out  to  all  agencies  that  report  to  the  executive  branch  that  they  had 
to  use  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

And  finally  and  most  importantly,  on  Election  Day  last  year,  you  all  know,  ABC 
Television  locked  our  members  out — 2,400.  Vice  President  Gore  was  in  Seattle. 
He  had  already  had  an  appointment  to  do  an  interview  with  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  ABC  for  ABC  Television,  and  Ann  Compton  went  out  there  with 
a  scab  crew,  and  without  any  of  us  getting  to  the  vice  president — I  didn't  even 
know  he  was  in  Seattle — he  said,  "I  do  not  cross  CWA  picket  lines  whether  they're 
physical  or  electronic."  (Applause) 

That  is  the  instinct.  That  is  the  instinct  of  Al  Gore.  Nobody  had  to  call  Al  Gore 
and  say,  "Hey,  if  you  do  a  remote  interview,  it's  the  same  as  crossing  the  picket 
line."  And  it  wasn't  too  much  longer  that — and  we've  got  a  photograph — the 
speaker-designate  at  the  time,  Congressman  Livingston,  crossed  our  picket  line  in 
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New  York  City. 

But  what  Al  Gore  did  was  not  only  demonstrate  his  instincts  but  set  a  tone  for 
the  entire  Democratic  Party,  because  the  only  leverage  we  had  was  to  keep  the 
Democratic  politicians,  movie  stars  and  other  people  like  that  from  going  on  "Good 
Morning  America'"  and  "Sam  and  Cokie." 

And  with  just  one  exception,  John  Breaux  of  Louisiana,  they  held  firm  1,000 
percent,  including  the  president  of  the  United  States,  Hillary  Clinton  and  every 
other  Democrat. 

We  didn't  hear  from  Bill  Bradley  through  all  this,  but  he  was  not  in  office,  so 
that  becomes  irrelevant.  I  just  share  with  you,  Vice  President  Gore  had  the  instincts 
to  know  what  was  right. 

There's  been  no  vice  president  or  president  of  the  United  States  who  has  gone 
around  this  country  more  often  talking  about  the  right  to  organize  and  support  of  the 
collective  bargaining  process  as  a  way  to  bring  equality  in  this  country,  and  we  owe 
him  our  support.  He's  been  there  for  us,  and  we  should  be  there  for  him.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Delegate  at  mike  No.  I. 

JEAN  HERVEY,  UNITE:  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chair.  I  rise  this  morning  in 
support  of  Resolution  No.  37,  supporting  the  endorsement  of  Vice  President  Gore. 

I  stand  here  not  only  as  a  vice  president  of  a  very  fine  union,  a  fighting  union, 
but  I  stand  here  this  morning  as  a  mother  and  as  a  grandmother.  And  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  life  is  much  better  for  those  children  I've  raised  and  for  the 
grandchildren  that  I  hope  will  have  a  good  life  in  this  world. 

We  cannot  afford  to  leave  this  place  today  not  being  united  behind  a  candidate 
who  we  feel  can  support  the  issues  that  are  so  important  to  working  families  today. 

We  all  have  to  look  around  this  room  and  know  that  when  we  leave  this  place, 
we  become  pacesetters  for  those  individuals  who  don't  have  an  opportunity  to 
come  together  in  a  gathering  like  this,  because  people  watch  what  we  do.  And  we 
cannot  afford  to  leave  this  place  talking  about  the  other  candidate  that  we're  not 
going  to  support.  Because  in  the  end  we  all  have  to  come  together  to  make  sure 
that  life  is  better  for  all  of  us. 

Al  Gore  has  proven  to  us,  in  those  times,  that  he's  been  able  to  use  his  power  to 
work  on  behalf  of  working  people.  We  have  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  use  his 
power  if  he's  successful  with  our  help  in  becoming  the  president  of  the  United  States, 
in  making  sure  that  all  of  the  issues  that  we  stand  for  are  out  there  and  well-protected. 

We  cannot  afford  to  leave  this  place  today  without  standing  together  and  giving 
Al  Gore  the  support  that  he  needs,  and  he  needs  organized  labor's  endorsement 
today.  And  I  beg  and  urge  you  to  support  this  resolution.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  sister. 

Delegate  at  mike  No.  2. 

TERENCE  MAJKA,  IBT:  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman.  My  name  is  Terence 
Majka  from  the  New  York  State  Teamsters  Joint  Council  18. 

I  rise  against  the  resolution.  Unfortunately,  people  seem  to  think  this  is  a  debate 
about  Vice  President  Gore  or  Senator  Bill  Bradley.  It  is  not.  It's  understanding  the 

issues. 

I  came  to  this  convention  and  1  heard  some  wonderful  things  being  passed  as 
resolutions,  resolutions  for  the  working  people  of  America.  Now,  I  need  to  know. 
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is  this  the  agenda  of  the  candidates  when  they  go  out  and  campaign  or  end  up 
becoming  the  president  of  the  United  States?  Is  his  agenda  the  same  as  ours?  This 
is  a  day  of  information.  Our  members  want  information.  We  cannot  just  go  out 
there  and  tell  them  this  is  the  way  you  follow. 

We  need  to  look  at  the  different  things  that  are  coming  before  us.  This  isn't  an 
opportunity  at  this  particular  point,  probably  the  best  point  of  my  career  of  35  years 
in  the  labor  movement,  to  look  at  and  say  that  labor  has  come  alive  again.  This  is 
the  opportunity  to  tell  that  candidate  these  are  our  issues. 

I  have  spent  probably  the  last  seven  years  of  my  life  on  the  brink  of  hell  because 
of  somebody  else's  political  ambitions  and  an  agenda.  And  I  want  to  be  able  to  tell 
my  members  these  are  the  things  that  they  have  for  them  and  their  families  for  the 
future. 

I  want  information.  I  want  positions  on  issues,  and  I  want  to  know  that  I  can  go 
in  front  of  my  members  and  tell  them  and  believe  that  these  are  the  best  ways  for 
them  to  go. 

All  of  us  every  day  talk  about  unionism.  It's  very  easy  for  us  to  do  that.  We 
believe  in  unionism,  so  we  can  talk  to  anybody  about  the  benefit  of  a  union.  But  I 
cannot  go  back  and  tell  my  members  the  benefit  of  a  candidate  when  I  do  not  know 
his  positions  as  they  will  affect  my  members  and  their  families. 

I  want  open  doors,  not  open  borders.  I've  been  there  too  many  times  when 
politicians  are  out  there  looking  for  their  support  for  them,  and  after  they're  elected, 
you  can't  find  them.  They  have  closed  doors.  I  do  not  want  closed  doors.  I  do  not 
want  open  borders.  I  want  commitments,  solid  commitments,  that  will  af  fect  my 
members  and  their  families  going  forward;  solid  commitments  of  labor  reform  on 
the  laws  that  we've  been  faced  with,  where  the  government  has  almost  legislated 
us  out  of  business.  I  want  solid  commitments  for  my  members,  their  families  and 
their  future.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you,  brother. 

Delegate  at  mike  No.  3. 

FELDMAN:  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  Sandra  Feldman.  I'm  president  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Teachers,  and  I  rise  to  support  this  resolution. 
(Applause) 

Al  Gore  has  stood  with  working  families,  with  the  men  and  women  of  the  labor 
movement  and  with  their  children,  for  his  entire  life.  His  voting  record  is  absolutely 
clear. 

He  fought  to  save  Social  Security.  He  fought  to  save  Medicare.  He  fought  to 
save  public  education  and  to  provide  health  care  and  the  nurturants  that  children 
need  when  the  people  in  the  Congress — when  the  majority  in  the  Con- 
gress— wanted  to  decimate  all  of  those  things. 

Al  Gore  isn't  shy  or  coy  about  his  support  for  our  right  to  organize  and  to  exist 
with  the  rights  that  labor  unions  should  have.  (Applause) 

I  believe  that  Al  Gore  has  the  courage,  the  tenacity  and  the  experience  it  takes 
to  be  a  truly  great  president. 

My  union  has  gone  through  a  process  of  discussion  in  regional  meetings  and 
local  meetings  and  state  federation  meetings,  in  polls  and  surveys.  Not  everyone 
here  has  completed  their  internal  processes  of  internal  discussion  and  debate.  But 
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in  all  of  the  discussions  that  took  place  here,  even  among  the  union  leadership  that 
has  not  completed  their  processes,  and  we  respect  that,  not  one  I  have  heard  has 
had  anything  negative  to  say  about  Al  Gore. 

While  the  timing  is  tough  for  some,  the  timing  is  right  for  us  here  at  the 
AFL-CIO.  (Applause) 

The  timing  is  right  for  the  AFL-CIO,  because  we  are  here  in  convention  where 
rank-and-file  delegates  can  express  what  they  want  to  do;  and  this  is  when  we 
should  be  voting.  And  the  timing  is  right  because  we  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
endorse  a  man — and  you  heard  Vice  President  Bahr  and  others — to  endorse  a  man 
who  has  fought  alongside  of  us  for  the  needs  of  working  families;  and  he's  done 
it  from  his  very  first  day  in  office. 

Al  Gore  is  a  friend  of  labor.  He's  a  fighter  for  working  families;  and  I  believe, 
and  my  members  believe,  that  our  children  will  be  better  off  with  Al  Gore  in  the 
White  House. 

I  urge  support  for  this  resolution.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you. 

Delegate  at  mike  No.  1. 

EDWARD  L.  BROWN  SR.,  Longshoremen:  Mr.  Chairman.  I'm  an  interna- 
tional vice  president  with  the  International  Longshoremen's  Association. 

I  wish  I  could  say  I  represented  a  couple  of  million  voters,  but  our  organization 
is  around  80,000.  But  every  one  of  them  expected  us  who  were  fortunate  enough 
to  be  delegates  to  come  here  and  do  everything  we  could  to  guarantee  that  the  son 
of  Bush  would  not  be  given  aid  and  comfort  by  our  failure  to  act.  (Applause) 

I  am  proud  and  honored  to  ask  every  delegate  here  to  stand  in  support  of 
Resolution  No.  37,  which  would  endorse  Vice  President  Al  Gore  as  our  candidate 
for  the  next  president  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Thank  you.  (Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Delegate  at  mike  No.  2.  Vice  President  Jerry  McEntee. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  GERALD  McENTEE:  Mr.  President  and  sisters  and 
brothers,  Sandy  Feldman  said  it  right.  We  are  here  in  convention,  and  this  is  what 
conventions  are  all  about.  This,  indeed,  is  no  rush  to  judgment. 

We  have  been  talking  about  this.  We  have  been  meeting  with  people  for  months 
and  months  about  all  of  our  problems,  about  all  of  our  concerns.  And  I  would  say  to 
the  delegates,  this  is  about  a  man  who  has  been  there  for  us  from  the  very  beginning. 
This  is  about  a  man  who,  when  he  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  Tennessee — and 
I  would  remind  you  that  is  a  right  to  work  state — he  was  there  for  us  then. 

His  record  is  no  secret.  This  is  a  man  who  was  a  United  States  senator  from 
Tennessee — a  right  to  work  state,  a  tough  state,  a  hard  state — but  every  time  we 
asked  him.  he  was  there  for  us.  He  had  the  second-best  voting  record  in  the  United 
States  Senate — second  only  to  Ted  Kennedy,  and  he  was  from  Tennessee.  He  was 
from  a  right  to  work  state.  (Applause) 

Now,  he  has  been  the  vice  president  of  the  United  States,  and  there  are  so  many 
unions  in  this  hall  who  have  called  upon  him  for  help  and  assistance.  I  know  we 
have.  He  has  been  there  for  us.  He  has  been  there.  I  think,  for  most  unions  in  this 
room  if  not  all  of  the  unions  in  this  room. 

He's  been  there  on  Medicare  and  Medicaid.  He's  been  there  on  that  Patients' 
Bill  of  Rights  that  Alexis  Herman  mentioned.  He's  been  there  for  the  right  to 
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organize,  to  bring  labor  back  to  what  it  can  and  should  be  in  America.  He  has  met 
with  rank-and-file  activists  all  across  America  in  terms  of  organizing. 

Now.  1  don't  have  any  problem  with  Bill  Bradley.  He's  a  good  guy.  He  said  for 
the  past  two  years,  he's  been  meeting  with  Americans.  I  don't  know  of  one  union 
meeting  he's  gone  to.  I  know  he  hasn't  talked  to  me.  I  don't  know  how  many  union 
leaders  or  activists  he's  talked  to.  The  past  four  months  he  did,  the  past  four  months. 
Gore's  been  at,  I  think,  more  union  meetings  in  the  past  four  years.  The  only  person 
that's  been  to  more  of  them  is  John  Sweeney.  And  he  goes  to  eveiy  one  of  them. 
And  we  love  him  for  it. 

So  I  say,  sisters  and  brothers,  this  is  the  place.  The  time  is  now.  We  want  to 
pass  this  resolution.  Tomorrow  we  want  to  be  in  Iowa.  The  next  day  we  want  to 
be  in  New  Hampshire.  Then  we  want  to  be  in  New  York.  Then  we  want  to  be  in 
California.  We  want  to  have  the  labor  movement  across  America.  We  want  to  elect 
Al  Gore  the  Democratic  candidate.  We  want  to  elect  him  the  president  of  the  United 
States.  Let's  get  on  with  the  people's  business. 

1  move  the  previous  question.  (Applause) 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

SWEENEY:  The  question  has  been  called.  All  in  favor?  Opposed? 

The  question  has  been  called.  The  Chair  will  now  conduct  a  voice  vote  on  the 
resolution.  Only  delegates  may  vote.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  adopt  the 
resolution,  please  signify  by  saying  aye.  All  those  opposed,  say  nay. 

The  motion  is  carried.  (Standing  ovation) 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Presidential  Endorsement 

Working  families  and  our  unions  are  just  beginning  to  recover  from  20  years 
of  wage  stagnation  and  membership  decline,  and  five  years  of  pummeling  by  a 
mean-spirited  United  States  Congress.  In  next  year's  elections,  we  will  either 
solidify  our  gains  and  move  forward  to  solve  the  urgent  problems  of  America's 
working  families,  or  we  will  slide  back  into  the  anti-working-family  era  from 
which  we  just  emerged. 

The  best  opportunity  to  influence  the  outcome  of  the  2000  elections  is  through 
the  early  and  full  participation  of  working  men  and  women,  demanding  that 
candidates  address  our  need  for  a  bigger  share  of  our  nation's  prosperity.  Our 
combined  voices  can  put  education  and  school  modernization,  affordable  health 
care,  quality  child  care,  fair  trade  and  the  good  jobs  that  build  strong  communities 
at  the  center  of  the  debate. 

We  must  begin  now  to  project  our  voice:  The  2000  election  cycle  is  already 
well  advanced.  The  issues  that  will  drive  decisions  in  November  of  next  year  are 
being  shaped  now,  and  the  presidential  nominees  will  be  chosen  by  early  March. 
Every  week  we  delay  the  full  involvement  of  working  people  in  that  process  will 
lessen  the  impact  of  our  views  and  voices. 

We  must  begin  now  to  get  information  to  our  members  and  then  motivate  them 
to  take  part  in  an  historic  re-engagement  of  working  families  in  our  nation's 
political  process.  People  power  is  the  only  way  we  can  turn  back  the  tide  of 
corporate  money  that  has  swamped  our  political  system.  In  1998,  corporate 
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interests  outspent  us  and  our  unions  by  more  than  10-to- 1 .  Next  year,  the  gap  will 
be  even  greater,  and  the  only  way  we  can  bridge  it  is  with  full  mobilization  now. 

Unions  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  have  been  listening  to  our  members 
through  meetings  and  conventions  and  surveys.  Some  unions  have  concluded  their 
internal  processes  already  and  have  endorsed  a  candidate:  others  will  be  concluding 
their  process  in  the  coming  months.  While  one  candidate.  Bill  Bradley,  has  the 
respect  of  many  and  a  good  record,  there  is  no  question  that  Al  Gore  is  the 
presidential  candidate  most  favored,  or  that  members  support  an  endorsement  of 
him  at  this  time  by  an  overwhelming  margin. 

Our  members'  opinion — and  our  endorsement  decision — are  based  not  on  party 
labels,  but  on  candidates'  values  and  positions  and  leadership  on  issues  crucial  to 
working  families. 

During  his  seven  years  in  the  Senate — where  he  represented  a  state  in  the  heart 
of  the  anti-union  South — Al  Gore  voted  with  working  families  and  our  unions  88 
percent  of  the  time.  He  has  helped  us  protect  workplace  health  and  safety, 
community  wage  standards.  Medicare  and  Social  Security.  He  worked  with  us  in 
defeating  attempts  to  bring  back  company  unions  and  to  destroy  the  40-hour  week. 
And  he  stood  with  us  in  fending  off  "paycheck  deception"  initiatives  that  would 
have  silenced  the  voice  of  working  people  in  the  political  arena. 

More  than  any  other  national  leader.  Al  Gore  has  used  the  power  of  his  office 
to  defend  the  freedom  of  workers  to  choose  a  union,  free  from  interference  by  their 
employers,  and  he  has  repeatedly  urged  other  elected  officials  to  do  the  same. 

Because  he  is  a  supporter  of  working  families  and  a  champion  of  our  unions. 
BE  IT  THEREFORE  RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  endorses  Al  Gore  for 
president  of  the  United  States; 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  this  endorsement  becomes  effective  upon 
a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  convention. 

...The  delegation  chanted,  "We  want  Gore!" 

SWEENEY:  Brothers  and  sisters,  brothers  and  sisters,  we  have  some  other 
business  to  conduct.  We  have  some  other  business  that  we  want  to  conduct. 

I'd  like  to  kick  off  our  discussion  about  how  working  families  are  going  to  make 
Al  Gore  our  next  president  and  how  we're  going  to  make  government  work  for 
working  families. 

I  would  like  to  have  Vice  President  Jerry  McEntee  come  forward.  He  must  have 
lost  his  voice.  Vice  President  McEntee. 
McENTEE:  Thank  you.  Thank  you,  John. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  I  would  like  to  show  you  how  we  are  going  to  make  this 
endorsement  real  in  Labor  2000.  Corporations  may  outspend  us  by  more  than 
10-to-l  on  politics,  but  they  can't  buy  what  we  have.  They  have  the  money,  but 
we've  got  something  worth  even  more. 

We  have  something  called  "people  power,"  committed  and  active  members, 
more  than  1 3  million  of  us,  and  we're  about  to  see  people  power  as  our  secret  and 
the  source  of  our  strength. 

...A  video  presentation  on  people  power  and  politics  was  shown  to  the  delega- 
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tion.  (Applause) 

McENTEE:  Sisters  and  brothers,  we  are  honored  today  to  have  with  us  some 
of  the  working  women  and  men  who  made  Labor  H)8  a  success  and  who  are  on 
their  way  to  doing  the  same  for  Labor  2000.  Let's  meet  them  now,  and  let's 
recognize  some  of  their  victories  over  the  past  two  years. 

Thanks  to  everyone  who  worked  with  us  just  last  week  to  pass  the  Patients'  Bill 
of  Rights — despite  the  conservative  leadership  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
(Applause) 

Let's  say  thanks  to  some  of  the  activists  who  worked  to  defeat  California 
Governor  Pete  Wilson  in  a  landslide  victory  for  working  families. 
Here  come  these  heroes. 
No  more  zeros  for  the  heroes. 

Thank  you  to  all  the  working  families  who  prevented  Newt  Gingrich  and  his 
army  of  radicals  from  gutting  Medicare  and  who  got  rid  of  Newt  Gingrich. 
To  those  who  defeated  "paycheck  deception"  Measure  59  in  Oregon. 
Those  who  saved  workers'  compensation  in  Ohio. 
Who  defeated  regressive  tax  initiatives  in  Iowa. 

Who  waged  an  unprecedented,  door-to-door  campaign  to  elect  Lois  Capps.  a 
friend  of  working  families,  in  California. 

Who  passed  a  living-wage  initiative  in  Washington  State. 

Who  answered  the  call  to  raise  the  federal  minimum  wage  during  the  "America 
Needs  a  Raise"  campaign. 

Who  averted  a  constitutional  convention  in  New  York  that  could  have  opened 
the  door  to  weakening  workers'  rights. 

Who  elected  U.S.  Senator  Harry  Reid  and  U.S.  Representative  Shelley  Berkley 
in  Nevada. 

Who  elected  a  pro-worker  state  education  superintendent  and  attorney  general 
in  California. 

Who  responded  to  our  call  to  protect  Social  Security  and  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  rely  on  its  benefits. 

Who  dramatically  increased  the  turnout  of  African  American  and  Latino  voters 
in  communities  across  the  state  of  New  York. 

Who  replaced  hostile  state  legislative  leadership  with  pro-worker  leadership  in 
Indiana,  in  North  Carolina,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  the  Washington  State  Senate 
and  in  the  Wisconsin  Senate. 

Who  gained  five  pro-working  family  seats  in  the  California  Assembly  and  three 
seats  in  the  California  Senate. 

Who  mobilized  67  percent  of  the  union  vote  for  Russ  Feingold  in  Wisconsin. 

Who  helped  John  Edwards  in  North  Carolina  beat  Lauch  Faircloth,  one  of  the 
most  anti -union  members  in  the  Senate. 

Who  have  been  able  to  keep  Congress  from  even  voting  on  Fast  Track  trade 
authority. 

And  elected  three  pro- working  family  governors  in  the  South — despite  predic- 
tions that  it  couldn't  be  done:  Governors  Siegelman  in  Alabama,  Barnes  in 
Georgia,  Hodges  in  South  Carolina. 

And  who  elected  a  friend  of  workers  for  the  first  time  in  20-some  years  in  the 
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state  of  Iowa,  Governor  Vilsack. 

Who  led  the  effort  to  help  California's  Joe  Baca  win  his  party's  nomination  for 
the  U.S.  House  seat. 

Who  made  Representative  Dennis  Moore  the  first  Democratic  member  of 
Congress  in  40  years  to  represent  his  district  in  Kansas. 

Who.  in  a  very  close  race,  elected  Governor  Parris  Glendening  in  Maryland, 
who  gave  public  workers  collective  bargaining. 

Who  replaced  a  conservative  member  of  Congress  from  New  Mexico  with  a 
liberal  progressive  by  the  name  of  Tom  Udall. 

Who  replaced  two  anti-worker  representatives  from  Washington  State  with 
pro-worker  people. 

And  the  incredible  people  who  deserve  very  special  thanks  from  all  of  us  and 
from  all  of  America  because  they  defeated  California  Prop.  226. 

And  who  defeated  so-called  paycheck  protection  in  state  legislatures  across  the 
country. 

And  who  elected  Steelworker  John  DeFazio  to  the  Allegheny  County  Council 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  helped  five  other  union  members  win  their  primaries  for 
council  seats. 

Who  elected  a  worker-friendly  city  council  in  Nashville,  Tennessee,  including 
four  SEIU  members. 

Put  friends  of  working  families  in  charge  of  the  San  Antonio  City  Council. 

These  champions  of  working  families  are  people  like  Jane  Becker,  who  for 
many  years  as  a  dedicated  volunteer  has  run  the  Allegheny  County,  Pennsylvania, 
phone  banks  that  helped  elect  worker-friendly  candidates. 

Folks  like  Ray  Ramirez,  a  Laborers  member  who  did  whatever  he  could  to 
defeat  Proposition  226. 

People  like  Neena  Quirion,  a  UNITE  member,  president  of  the  Central  Maine 
Labor  Council,  who  made  sure  working  women  have  a  voice  in  politics  by 
registering  union  members,  getting  issue  information  to  workplaces. 

People  like  Cheryl  Obasih-Williams  from  AFSCME.  an  activist  who  helped 
energize  health  care  workers  on  Prop.  226  and  worked  for  the  election  of  Lois 
Capps. 

People  like  Bill  Burga,  president  of  the  Ohio  state  fed,  who  led  the  effort  to 
defeat  an  attempt  by  the  legislature  to  gut  workers'  compensation. 

Like  Evette  de  la  Cruz  from  AFGE,  a  key  organizer  who  helped  elect  Brian 
Baird  to  Congress  from  Washington  State. 

Victoria  Cavarlez  from  the  Operating  Engineers,  the  key  organizer  who  regis- 
tered union  voters  in  Southern  California. 

People  like  Bridget  Ozobia,  one  of  the  L.A.  home  care  workers  who  won  a 
voice  with  SEIU  Local  434B.  Although  she's  new  to  the  American  labor  move- 
ment, she  took  on  every  aspect  of  Labor  '98  from  phone  banking  to  distribution 
of  information. 

Thank  you  all.  Thank  you  all.  Thank  you  all. 

You  give  working  families  a  powerful  voice  in  this  country.  Without  activists 
like  you,  sisters  and  brothers,  it  would  be  impossible  in  America  to  make  govern- 
ment work  for  working  families. 
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Thank  you.  Thank  you.  Thank  you. 

SWEENEY:  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you.  Thank  you.  Thank  you. 

Brother  and  sister  delegates,  let's  show  these  phone  bankers,  these  door 
knockers,  these  precinct  walkers  just  how  much  we  appreciate  everything  they 
have  done,  everything  they  are  doing  and  everything  they  will  do.  (Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  the  convention  will  come  to  order.  I  would  like  to  call  on 
Vice  President  McEntee  to  continue  his  report. 

McENTEE:  Sisters  and  brothers,  we're  going  to  Resolution  No.  2.  It  details 
what  the  AFL-CIO  and  affiliate  unions  are  doing  to  make  government  work  for 
working  families.  If  you  would  look  at  your  books,  you'll  find  Resolution  No.  2 
on  page  5  of  Resolutions  Book  I. 

The  Political  Committee  has  considered  this  resolution,  and  I  would  call  on  our 
committee  secretary,  the  militant,  veiy  fighting  president  of  the  International  Union  of 
Operating  Engineers  who's  always  there  for  workers.  Vice  President  Frank  Hanley. 

Brother.  (Applause) 

RESOLUTION  NO.  2  Making  Government  Work 

for  Working  Families 

VICE  PRESIDENT  FRANK  HANLEY:  Jerry,  you're  a  tough  act  to  follow. 
Let  me  tell  you  that. 

Resolution  No.  2  commits  the  AFL-CIO  to  intensifying  its  efforts  to  educate 
and  mobilize  union  members  around  issues  of  economic  justice  at  the  national, 
state  and  local  levels. 

In  it,  we  declare  that  we  will  do  everything  in  our  power  to  keep  Social  Security 
and  Medicare  strong  for  working  families  and  kill  the  privatization  schemes  that 
would  benefit  Wall  Street  rather  than  Main  Street. 

We  pledge  to  work  to  make  sure  every  American  has  access  to  quality, 
affordable  health  care  and  to  end  the  inequality  of  paychecks  that  afflicts  working 
women,  people  of  color  and  part-time  workers.  We  also  pledge  to  use  our  political 
strength  to  win  for  all  workers  the  right  to  a  safe  and  fair  workplace  and  their 
freedom  to  choose  union  membership. 

In  recent  years,  we  have  seen  and  proven  what  works: 

First,  educating  union  members,  one-to-one  and  at  the  worksite,  about  issues 
critical  to  their  well-being. 

Second,  providing  easy  ways  for  members  to  make  their  voices  heard — for 
example,  through  toll-free  telephone  calls  to  Congress,  mail-back  postcards  and 
websites  that  allow  members  to  e-mail  Congress. 

Third,  registering  union  household  members  and  our  allies  to  vote. 

And  fourth,  getting  out  the  vote. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  coordinate  intensified  eff  orts  to  educate,  register  and  mobilize 
union  families  to  maximize  their  voice  in  politics  and  legislation.  We  will  reach  out  to 
working  women  and  people  of  color  who  are  likely  to  be  the  voters  who  determine  the 
outcome  of  the  2000  elections.  And  we  will  identify  and  assist  union  members  who 
seek  to  represent  their  fellow  working  people  through  election  to  public  office.  The 
committee  recommends  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  2,  and  I  so  move. 

McENTEE:  You  heard  the  committee  report.  Do  I  hear  support  from  the 
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delegates? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

McENTEE:  I  hear  support.  We  have  a  motion  to  adopt  Resolution  No.  2.  We 
have  the  second. 

Discussion  on  the  resolution?  Delegate  at  mike  No.  2. 

VICE  PRESIDENT  ALFRED  WHITEHEAD:  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  Resolution  No.  2,  "Making  Government  Work  for  Working  Families." 

Working  people  cannot  compete  with  corporations  in  campaign  contributions, 
and  the  fact  is,  in  1996  and  1998.  the  business  community  outspent  unions  by 
1 1-to-l. 

The  strength  of  workers  and  their  unions  is  in  their  ability  to  mobilize  union 
members  and  their  families  to  vote,  and  to  vote  for  candidates  who  will  stand  with 
them  on  the  issues  that  they  care  about.  Look  what  happened  right  here  in  California 
with  Proposition  226  when  people  were  educated  and  informed  and  mobilized. 

And  at  the  national  level,  in  1998,  23  percent  of  the  vote  came  from  union 
members — and  50  percent  of  union  households  voted  in  race  after  race.  The 
Feingold  race  in  Wisconsin  for  re-election  to  the  Senate.  Dennis  Moore's  success- 
ful race  for  Congress  against  a  very  conservative  congressman  in  Kansas,  Senator 
Harry  Reid's  race  for  re-election  in  Nevada  were  all  won  by  a  union  margin. 

When  unions  can  get  information  to  their  members  at  their  homes  and  their 
workplaces  and  then  organize  those  members  to  vote,  our  members  vote. 

We  can  make  a  difference.  I  ask  an  "aye"  vote  on  Resolution  No.  2. 

McENTEE:  Thank  you,  brother. 

Delegate  at  mike  No.  1 . 

LARRY  MANCINO,  Communications  Workers  of  America:  Brother  McEntee. 
Brother  Sweeney,  brother  and  sister  delegates,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  resolution. 

Career  public  employees  and  not  profit-making  companies  must  be  the  ones 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  public  social  service  and  employment  programs. 

There  is  something  fundamentally  wrong  with  the  notion  of  letting  a  private 
corporation  decide  whether  or  not  someone  is  eligible  for  government  assistance. 
But  Governor  George  W.  Bush  doesn't  agree.  Several  years  ago,  he  pushed  a 
program  in  his  home  state  of  Texas  that  would  have  turned  the  state's  welfare  and 
employment  programs  over  to  the  same  people  who  brought  you  the  $6,400  toilet 
seat,  defense  giant  Lockheed  Martin. 

Governor  George  Bush  saw  no  problem  with  letting  a  defense  contractor, 
favored  with  billions  of  dollars  in  cost  overruns,  determine  whether  a  poor  single 
mother  or  an  unemployed  worker  is  entitled  to  food  stamps,  medical  assistance  or 
unemployment  benefits. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  it  was  the  Texas  AFL-CIO  and  its  affiliated  unions, 
including  the  Texas  State  Employees  Union,  CWA  Local  6186,  that  led  the 
coalition  that  defeated  Governor  Bush's  ludicrous  privatization  plan. 

Victory  was  ours  only  after  the  Clinton-Gore  administration  weighed  in  against 
privatization,  sending  Governor  Bush  notice  that  privatization  of  welfare  eligibility 
functions  is  not  only  bad  public  policy  but  it  is  also  a  violation  of  federal  law.  But  the 
greedy  privatizers  continue  to  work  business  opportunities  out  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

This  policy  must  be  eliminated.  I  urge  the  endorsement  and  I  urge  the  resolution 
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be  approved  by  this  body.  Thank  you  very  much. 
McENTEE:  Thank  you,  Brother. 
Delegate  at  mike  No.  2. 

PAT  FORD,  SEIU:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  Resolution  No.  2.  Politics 
is  not  merely  about  elections  or  lobbying.  Politics  is,  first  and  foremost,  about 
pursuing  the  issues  that  affect  our  members'  lives. 

OnJy  by  getting  our  members  to  connect  with  an  agenda  for  working  families 
can  we  expect  to  move  our  members  to  action. 

Politics  is  a  year-round  endeavor.  Before  we  can  lobby  the  elected  officials,  we 
must  educate  our  members,  register  them  to  vote,  raise  COPE  dollars,  formulate  a 
strategic  plan  for  allocating  resources,  mobilize  our  members  accordingly  and  elect 
as  many  pro-labor  candidates  as  possible. 

Politics  is  the  tool  for  organizing  and  the  means  for  increasing  the  number  of 
members  we  represent. 

Politics  cannot  be  viewed  as  either  the  playground  of  our  leaders  or  the  optional 
task  of  our  membership.  It  must  be  recognized  for  the  challenge  to  our  aspirations 
that  it  is  and  treated  as  the  priority  that  it  deserves  to  be  in  order  for  us  to  compete 
with  those  who  already  hold  most  of  the  cards.  Our  apathy  and  money  interests 
will  dominate  the  field,  and  we  will  have  surrendered  one  of  our  greatest  assets,  if 
we  do  not  concentrate  on  building  a  membership-driven,  fully  funded,  year-round 
political  program. 

As  our  brother  from  the  United  Mine  Workers  stated  so  eloquently  yesterday, 
we  have  already  put  one  politician's  fat  behind  on  that  midnight  train  to  Georgia. 
Well.  I  want  to  take  it  a  step  further  and  say  I  intend  to  be  one  of  the  conductors 
of  that  train,  and  it  will  stop  in  more  states  than  Georgia. 

McENTEE:  Thank  you,  sister. 

I  do  not  see  any  other  delegates  at  any  of  the  mikes. 

So,  sisters  and  brothers,  before  you  is  the  question  on  the  adoption  of  Resolution 
No.  2.  All  those  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  Resolution  No.  2,  signify  by  the  sign 
of  aye.  Those  opposed,  no. 

The  ayes  have  it,  and  the  motion  is  carried. 

(The  text  of  the  resolution  as  adopted  by  the  convention  follows.) 

Making  Government  Work  for  Working  Families 

So  much  is  at  stake  for  working  families  today  in  the  legislative  and  political  arenas: 
Will  our  country  continue  to  work  together  to  care  for  our  elderly,  or  will  it  sacrifice 
them  to  the  gods  of  Wall  Street?  Will  we  preserve  and  enact  policies  to  retain  and  create 
family-sustaining  jobs,  or  will  we  allow  America's  middle  class  to  be  downsized, 
part-timed  and  temped  out  of  existence?  Will  we  invest  in  our  future  by  investing  in 
schools,  health  care  and  infrastructure,  or  will  we  squander  the  fruits  of  a  strong 
economy  on  feel-good  tax  cuts  that  mostly  benefit  the  wealthy? 

The  leaders  we  choose  at  every  level  of  government  make  the  laws  that 
determine  working  families'  well-being,  now  and  into  the  future.  But  in  recent 
decades,  Americans  have  distanced  themselves  from  the  political  process,  thinking 
that  legislative  action  and  elections  have  little  to  do  with  them  and  the  pocketbook 
issues  they  deal  with  day  to  day.  And  for  years,  unions  did  too  little  to  involve 
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working  people  directly  in  polities  and  legislation.  Too  often,  we  lobbied  and  wrote 
checks  for  campaign  contributions,  endorsed  candidates  and  shortly  before  Elec- 
tion Day  told  our  members  whom  to  vote  for. 

During  1996.  we  departed  from  business  as  usual  and  returned  to  the  rcxits  of 
union  political  and  legislative  activism  by  engaging  our  members  in  discussions 
about  their  needs  and  concerns  and  involving  them  in  year-round  advocacy  on 
working  family  issues. 

Our  unprecedented  member  education  and  mobilization  is  working.  In  1996. 
working  families  mobilized  to  support  Medicare,  education  and  pensions  and  made 
them  focal  points  in  election  after  election.  In  1 998. 49  percent  of  union  household 
members  turned  out  to  vote,  compared  with  34  percent  of  others.  Working  families 
replaced  anti-working  family  members  of  Congress,  limiting  the  effectiveness  of 
congressional  attacks  on  wage  and  hour  and  safety  and  health  protections. 

By  providing  members  with  information  about  how  legislative  action  affects 
working  families,  we  equip  them  with  facts  that  enable  them  to  have  a  strong  voice 
in  legislative  debates  and  to  vote  in  their  own  best  interests.  Today,  our  unions  and 
members  are  applying  their  resources  as  never  before  to  elect  candidates  who  stand 
with  working  families,  no  matter  what  party  they  belong  to. 

The  AFL-CIO  will  intensify  its  efforts  to  educate  and  mobilize  union  members 
around  issues  of  economic  justice  at  the  national,  state  and  local  levels.  We  are 
committed  to  keeping  Social  Security  and  Medicare  strong  for  working  families  and 
defeating  privatization  schemes  that  would  benefit  Wall  Street  rather  than  Main 
Street.  We  will  work  toward  the  day  when  all  working  families  have  access  to 
quality,  affordable  health  care.  We  will  fight  to  make  America's  promise  of  equality 
become  real  in  the  paychecks  of  working  women,  people  of  color  and  part-time 
workers.  And  we  will  push  to  ensure  that,  here  and  abroad,  workers'  right  to  a  safe 
and  fair  workplace  and  their  freedom  to  choose  union  membership  are  secure.  We 
are  strengthening  our  state  federations  and  central  labor  councils  to  gain  a  stronger 
voice  for  workers  in  state  and  local  politics,  developing  and  promoting  model 
legislation  and  crafting  new  and  effective  means  of  sharing  information  about  and 
mobilizing  around  state  legislation  affecting  working  families. 

The  experience  of  recent  years  has  shown  us  that  working  families — especially 
women  and  people  of  color — are  likely  to  be  the  voters  who  determine  the  outcome 
of  the  2(XX)  elections.  Those  elections  will  shape  the  future  for  America's  working 
families. 

The  federation  has  developed  a  two-year  Labor  2000  plan  for  worker  mobiliza- 
tion, issue  advocacy,  voter  registration,  coalition  building,  get-out-the-vote  activi- 
ties and  assistance  for  union  activists  and  candidates.  We  are  coordinating  an 
extensive  grassroots  network  to  share  information  about  working  family  issues  in 
communities  and  at  job  sites  and  to  prov  ide  members  the  opportunity  to  make  their 
voices  heard  in  Congress,  statehouses  and  town  halls,  and  to  hold  their  elected 
leaders  accountable  for  their  decisions  on  working  family  issues. 

Our  research  confirms  that  the  great  majority  of  union  members  strongly 
approves  of  their  unions  providing  information  about  legislative  issues  and  politics 
from  a  working  family  perspective.  And  these  communications  are  extremely 
effective:  In  1998,  76  percent  of  union  members  who  received  information  about 
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U.S.  House  races  at  their  worksites  voted  for  the  union-endorsed  candidate. 
AFL-CIO  research  also  shows,  however,  that  tcx)  tew  union  members  are  receiving 
information  at  work,  signaling  we  must  do  more  of  what  we  know  succeeds  if  we 
are  to  make  government  serve  working  families. 

For  the  year  2000  and  beyond,  the  federation  is  building  to  last  as  well  as  to 
win.  Our  strategic  plan  to  register,  mobilize,  educate  and  turn  out  union  members 
is  creating  lasting  infrastructures  for  involving  working  families  in  their  govern- 
ment. Affiliated  unions  have  selected  representatives  who  will  take  part  in  this 
effort,  and  state  and  district  structures  are  in  place. 

Member-contact  work  is  under  way  to  register  more  union  members  to  vote 
and  gain  a  voice  in  government.  Already,  we  have  increased  the  voter  rolls  by  1.2 
million  and  will  continue  state-by-state  efforts  to  enlist  more. 

Through  the  grassroots  network.  Working  Women  Vote  and  our  alliances  with 
religious  and  constituency  groups,  we  will  work  to  make  sure  union  households, 
working  women,  people  of  faith  and  people  of  color  get  to  the  polls. 

And  through  the  National  Labor  Political  Training  Center,  we  will  strive  to 
make  America's  elected  leadership  more  accurately  minor  the  citizens  they 
represent.  Today,  353  members  of  Congress  are  business  persons,  bankers  or 
lawyers.  One  in  every  four  members  of  Congress  is  a  millionaire.  Ninety-seven 
percent  of  the  1 1,587  persons  who  have  served  in  Congress  have  been  white  men. 
Clearly,  these  are  not  the  demographics  of  America.  The  AFL-CIO' s  2000  in  2000 
program  seeks  to  engage  2,000  union  members  directly  in  national,  state  and  local 
governance  by  assisting  those  interested  in  seeking  office.  In  1998,  the  federation 
identified  and  tracked  626  union  member  candidates  who  sought  office;  420  won 
their  races,  including  101  who  were  not  incumbents. 

As  we  work  for  legislation  and  government  leadership  that  will  improve  the 
well-being  of  working  families,  we  will  bear  in  mind  and  spread  the  word  that 
union  membership  is  the  single  most  important  tool  workers  have  to  better  their 
lives.  We  will  expect  the  men  and  women  we  support  politically  to  support 
workers'  freedom  to  choose  a  union.  We  will  ask  candidates  who  solicit  our  votes 
to  pledge  to  take  concrete  action — attend  rallies,  hold  hearings  and  pass  legislation 
and  resolutions — to  strengthen  workers'  right  to  choose  union  membership  free 
from  employer  opposition.  We  will  expect  them  to  make  it  harder  for  employers 
to  threaten  and  intimidate  workers  struggling  to  organize  and  to  ensure  lawbreakers 
don't  benefit  from  government  contracts. 

McENTEE:  Sisters  and  brothers,  when  we  visit  Capitol  Hill,  it's  very  apparent 
that  the  people  running  the  place  are  not  like  us.  And  I  see  the  same  thing,  for  the 
most  part,  when  I  join  with  many  of  you  in  state  capitol  after  state  capitol.  Today, 
one  in  four  members  of  Congress  is  a  millionaire;  353  members  are  business  people, 
bankers  and  lawyers.  Of  the  1 1,587  folks  who  have  served  in  Congress,  97  percent 
have  been  white  men.  If  we  hope  to  make  government  work  for  working  families, 
the  people  who  govern  are  going  to  have  to  be  members  of  working  families. 

That's  why  the  AFL-CIO  and  our  affiliates  created  what  we  call  2000  in  2000. 

...A  video  presentation  "2000  in  2000"  was  shown  to  the  delegation.  (Applause) 
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McENTEE:  Thank  you. 

Sisters  and  brothers,  I  would  like  you  to  meet  California  State  Assemblyman 
and  SEIU  member  Gil  Cedillo.  (Applause) 

Florida  AFL-CIO  Secretary-Treasurer,  Longshoreman  and  State  Rep.  Tony 
Hill.  (Applause) 

And  also  Sister  Maggie  Carlton.  (Applause) 

MAGGIE  CARLTON 
HERE  Local  226  and  Nevada  State  Senator 

Hi,  I'm  Maggie  Carlton.  In  my  day  job  I'm  a  waitress,  a  coffee  shop  waitress 
at  Treasure  Island  resort  in  Las  Vegas.  But  thanks  to  working  men  and  women  like 
you,  I've  got  another  job:  I'm  also  a  state  senator.  (Applause) 

Thank  you.  Last  fall  was  the  first  time  I  had  ever  run  for  office.  I  wouldn't  have 
won  without  the  support,  the  activism,  the  mobilization  of  the  grassroots  army  that 
HERE  Local  226  put  together  from  our  local  and  all  locals  across  Las  Vegas. 
(Applause) 

I'm  also  very  proud  to  be  part  of  2000  in  2000,  the  program  to  help  working 
men  and  women  elect  people  like  us  to  office.  We  know  what  our  lives  are  like. 
We  know  what  we  value  and  what  is  important  to  our  families  and  our  children. 
We  know  how  to  get  about  the  business  of  creating  good  jobs,  strong  communities 
and  a  voice  for  working  families.  (Applause) 

It's  not  easy  running  for  office  when  you  take  care  of  a  family  and  work  a 
full-time  job.  But  I'm  here  to  tell  you  and  I  want  to  say  to  every  union  member  in 
the  country:  I  did  it — you  can  do  it.  We  can  all  do  this  together.  (Applause) 

Let's  think  about  this.  Who  do  you  want  making  your  laws?  A  country  club 
lawyer  or  someone  like  you  or  me,  who  gets  up  and  goes  to  work  every  day, 
punches  a  time  clock  and  pays  the  bills.  Working  families  deserve  a  voice,  and  it's 
time  for  us  to  demand  a  voice. 

Thousands  of  union  members  like  Gil  and  Tony  and  me  have  run  for  office  and 
are  running  for  office  so  that  they  can  carry  that  voice  to  every  level  of  government. 
Some  of  them  are  here  with  us  today,  and  we're  proud  to  introduce  them  to  you. 

As  we  call  your  names,  please  stand  and  remain  standing: 

From  AFSCME,  Janice  Nelson,  a  Sierra  Madre,  California,  candidate  for 
Congress.  Where  are  you,  Janice?  (Applause) 

AFT  members  on  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  Los  Angeles  Community 
Colleges,  Mona  Field,  and  board  of  trustees  President  Kelly  Candaele,  and  Scott 
Wildman,  California  State  assemblyman.  (Applause) 

ATU  member  and  Missouri  State  Representative  Quincy  Troupe.  (Applause) 

From  AWIU,  Precinct  Chairman  James  Gibbins  from  Texas  City,  Texas. 
(Applause) 

GIL  CEDILLO,  SEIU:  Let's  also  acknowledge  Bricklayers  member  Dennis 
Cahill,  a  city  council  member  in  Tempe,  Arizona. 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  member  and  West  Virginia  State  Dele- 
gate Brent  Boggs.  (Applause) 

From  CWA,  San  Mateo  County  Community  Colleges  Board  member  Richard 
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Holober.  (Applause) 

From  the  Fire  Fighters,  Gil  Koetzle,  a  South  Dakota  State  representative,  and 
Tennessee  State  Representative  Larry  Miller.  (Applause) 

From  Graphic  Communications,  Denver  City  Council  member  Ramona 
Martinez.  (Applause) 

From  HERE,  Bill  Fogarty,  Transportation  Commission  member  from  Orange, 
California.  (Applause) 

TONY  HILL,  ILA:  I  also  want  to  recognize  another  person  who  put  himself  in 
harm's  way,  a  member  of  Electrical  Workers,  Oregon  State  Representative  Dan 
Gardner.  (Applause) 

Brick  Township  (New  Jersey)  Council  member  Greg  Kavanagh.  (Applause) 

Bensalem  Township  (Pennsylvania)  Cable  Advisory  Board  member  Frank 
Goldstein.  (Applause) 

Representative  of  the  U.S.  labor  secretary  and  Region  9  from  Lafayette, 
California,  Steve  Roberti.  (Applause) 

Barberton  (Ohio)  City  Council  member  Robert  Genet.  (Applause) 

Santa  Monica  (California)  City  Council  member  Paul  Rosenstein.  (Applause) 

Machinists  Sam  Munn,  state  Democratic  Executive  Committee  member  in 
Texas.  (Applause) 

Oklahoma  State  Representative  Wallace  Collins.  (Applause) 

Kansas  State  Representative  Dale  Swenson.  (Applause) 

From  the  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  Fairfax  (California)  Town  Council  mem- 
ber Frank  Egger.  (Applause) 

From  the  Operating  Engineers,  Nevada  State  Assemblyman  Jerry  Clabom. 

(Applause) 

And  Laborers  members  Donald  Iannazzi,  from  the  Rhode  Island  Drinking 
Water  Certification  Board.  (Applause) 

Sergio  Rascon,  from  the  Metropolitan  Water  Board,  San  Fernando,  California. 
(Applause) 

Pasqual  D'Amico,  Rhode  Island  Employees'  Retirement  Board  member. 
(Applause) 

Dominick  Ruggerio,  Rhode  Island  State  senator.  (Applause) 
Dave  Donley,  Alaska  State  senator.  (Applause) 

And  Joe  Duby,  Terre  Haute  (Indiana)  City  Council  member.  (Applause) 
CARLTON:  From  OPEIU,  Washington  State  Representative  Karen  Keiser. 
(Applause) 

From  the  South  Bay  Labor  Council.  San  Jose  City  Council  member  Cindy 
Chavez.  (Applause) 

SEIU  members  California  State  Assemblywoman  Gloria  Romero,  (Applause) 
Vallecitos  Water  District  Board  of  Directors  member  Paul  Davy,  (Applause) 
Alameda  (California)  Board  of  Education  member  Barry  Bingham,  (Applause) 
Struthers  (Ohio)  City  Council  member  Terry  Stocker,  (Applause)  Oregon  State 
Senator  Tony  Corcoran,  (Applause)  Contra  Costa  (California)  County  Supervisor 
Donna  Gerber,  (Applause)  Nashville  and  Davidson  County  (Tennessee)  Metro- 
politan Council  member  Norma  Hand,  (Applause)  Kansas  State  Representative 
Melany  Barnes,  (Applause)  Jane  B runner,  Oakland  (California)  City  Council 
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member,  (Applause)  Doris  Wallace.  Rancho  Cucamonga  (California)  Board  of 
Education  member  (Applause)  and  Greg  Fritchle,  candidate  for  the  Walnut  (Cali- 
fornia) City  Council.  (Applause) 

CEDILLO:  And  from  the  Plumbers  and  Pipe  Fitters,  Peoria  City  Council  member 
Bill  Spears,  (Applause)  from  Havertown,  Pennsylvania,  Township  Commissioner 
John  McDonald,  (Applause)  Minnesota  State  Representative  Tim  Mahoney. 
(Applause)  and  Donald  Payne,  a  candidate  for  commissioner  of  Brazoria  County. 
Texas. 

UAW  members  Pablo  Catano  of  the  Hawthorne  (California)  City  Council, 
(Applause)  Geraldo  Morales,  candidate  for  the  Valley  County  (California)  Water 
District  Board,  (Applause)  and  a  man  a  bullet  couldn't  even  stop,  the  mayor  of 
Southgate.  California.  Heniy  "Hank"  Gonzales.  (Applause) 

HILL:  Carpenter  Craig  Fry,  Indiana  State  representative. 

And  Steel  workers  Marvin  Williams,  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  Tennessee, 

(Applause)  Ed  Mayne,  Utah  State  senator.  (Applause)  Mike  Dunlap,  a  candi- 
date for  the  West  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  (Applause)  Jerry  Kearns,  Lee 
County  (Iowa)  supervisor,  (Applause)  John  Mroczkowski,  Canton  (Ohio)  City 
Council  member,  (Applause)  and  Don  Lance  of  the  Wayne  County  (Ohio)  Board 
of  Elections.  (Applause) 

CARLTON:  United  Transportation  Union  member  Joseph  Szabo,  mayor  of 
Riverdale,  Illinois.  (Applause) 

Finally,  Utility  Worker  Carl  Wood,  California  Public  Utilities  commissioner. 
(Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Isn't  that  an  impressive  group?  (Applause) 

I  want  to  thank  Maggie  and  Gil  and  Tony,  and  I  think  that  we  should  say  thanks 
to  all  of  these  great  union  member  candidates  and  officeholders  who  are  here  in 
the  hall,  as  well  as  those  who  weren't  able  to  be  with  us — all  of  them  who  have 
thrown  their  hats  into  the  political  ring  and  have  been  so  successful.  Thank  you 
very  much  to  all  of  you.  (Applause) 

And  we're  going  to  be  proud  to  have  all  of  them  as  our  elected  representatives. 
(Applause) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  we  are  indeed  proud  to  have  one  final  elected  official  to 
introduce  to  you  today,  one  final  champion  of  working  families.  Let's  hear  more 
about  him  from  the  people  who  know  him  best. 

...A  video  presentation  on  Vice  President  Al  Gore  was  shown  to  the  delegation. 

(Applause) 

SWEENEY:  Sisters  and  brothers,  please  welcome  Vice  President  Al  Gore. 
(Standing  ovation) 

Brothers  and  sisters,  I  don't  have  to  tell  this  crowd  Al  Gore  will  be  a  great 
president  of  the  United  States.  (Applause) 

He  has  given  working  families  in  this  country  a  lifetime  of  service.  He  stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  working  men  and  women  and  our  unions  in  fighting  off 
the  attacks  of  a  radical  Congress,  fighting  for  the  needs  of  working  people  and  our 
children.  He  is  America's  foremost  champion  of  today's  unions  and  the  sacred 
right  of  workers  to  freely  join  those  unions. 

He  has  lived  his  life  as  we  all  hope  to  live  ours:  teaching  his  children  to  care  for 
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others  more  than  they  care  tor  themselves;  living  up  to  his  obligation  to  give  back 
to  his  community;  and  demonstrating  his  faith  without  Haunting  it. 

He  is  a  friend  of  all  of  us.  He  is  the  friend  of  every  working  family  in  this  country. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  the  next  president  of  the  United  States,  Al  Gore.  (Standing 
ovation) 

HONORABLE  AL  GORE 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States 

Thank  you,  my  friends.  Thank  you  very  much.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Brothers  and  sisters,  with  a  sense  of  commitment  and  a  full  heart,  I  thank  you 
for  your  support  today  and  for  the  support  of  working  men  and  women  all  across 
this  country  in  the  decisive  days  and  months  ahead. 

I  thank  my  good  friend  and  your  great  leader,  John  Sweeney,  and  all  of  you  in 
every  union  who  by  your  decision  here  have  affirmed  that  the  work  of  labor  is  to 
lead  and  not  to  follow.  (Applause) 

With  the  AFL-CIO  by  my  side,  I  know  we're  going  to  win  this  nomination  next 
summer,  and  together  we're  going  to  win  the  presidency  in  November  of  2000. 
(Applause) 

I  pledge  to  you  today  that  as  president  of  the  United  Stales,  I  will  be  a  voice  for 
working  families  in  everything  1  do  and  say.  (Applause) 

I  want  you  to  know  that  commitment  to  working  families  has  been  woven 
through  the  fabric  of  my  entire  life.  You  heard  last  week  from  my  wife.  Tip- 
per— thank  you  for  greeting  her  so  warmly  when  she  visited  with  you  last  week. 
(Applause) 

We  have  four  children.  We  celebrated  our  29th  anniversary  this  past  spring. 
And  14  weeks  ago,  as  I  think  she  probably  mentioned,  we  became  grandparents 
for  the  first  time.  (Applause) 

Our  grandson  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  July.  He's  a  Democrat.  (Laughter  and 
applause) 

How  many  other  grandparents  here?  Could  I  see  a  show  of  hands?  If  you  have 
advice  afterwards,  let  me  know.  I'm  just  a  rookie.  What  I  have  learned  so  far  is 
that  evidently  the  preferred  technique  is  just  to  give  that  grandchild  whatever  he 
wants;  and  then  if  that  causes  any  problems,  give  him  back  to  his  parents. 
(Laughter) 

I  see  a  bumper  sticker  occasionally  that  says,  "If  I  had  known  how  much  fun 
grandchildren  were,  I  would  have  had  them  first."  (Laughter) 

You  know,  I  received  my  values  first  and  foremost  from  my  family,  as  you  have 
from  yours.  I  am  proud  to  be  part  of  a  family  that  for  three  generations  now  has 
been  pro-union,  pro-labor,  pro-collective  bargaining. 

My  father  was  one  of  the  first  to  push  for  fairness  for  unions  in  Tennessee.  He 
was  commissioner  of  labor.  He  presided  over  the  first  minimum  wage — 25  cents 
an  hour  in  those  days.  It  sounds  a  little  bit  like  the  Republican  platform  today. 
(Laughter) 

It  was  raised  to  40  cents  an  hour  the  following  year. 

My  mother  and  father  taught  me  about  the  need  to  fight  for  the  dignity  of  work 
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and  working  families.  My  father  went  to  the  Congress,  and  he  was  against  the  poll 
tax  in  the  '40s,  for  civil  rights  in  the  '50s,  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  '65 — and 
he  fought  for  justice. 

When  he  went  to  the  Senate,  there  were  those  who  said  that  he  couldn't  win 
that  race  because  he  faced  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
who  had  all  the  power  and  all  the  money.  The  signs  went  up  all  over  the  state  of 
Tennessee — Jim  Neeley,  my  good  friend  can  tell  you  about  this.  He  was  a  little 
boy  in  those  years,  as  I  was.  But  the  signs  all  said — this  man's  name  was  Kenneth 
McKeller — "The  thinking  feller  votes  McKeller." 

Rather  than  tear  any  of  those  signs  down,  my  mother  came  up  with  the  answer  to 
that.  And,  as  a  child,  I  joined  my  sister  and  many  others,  including  organized 
labor — which  put  my  dad  over  the  top — in  putting  up  signs  underneath  the  other  signs. 

Everywhere  there  was  a  sign  that  said,  "The  thinking  feller  votes  McKeller," 
we  put  another  one  up  right  under  it  that  said,  "Think  some  more  and  vote  for 
Gore."  (Applause) 

And  it  worked.  For  those  of  you  who  did  that  here,  thank  you  very  much.  I 
appreciate  it. 

In  honor  of  my  mother  and  father,  I  make  you  this  pledge,  that  the  progress 
we've  made  for  women's  rights  and  for  civil  rights  in  this  century  represents  only 
the  beginning  of  the  progress  we're  going  to  make  in  the  21st  century  to  break 
down  the  barriers.  We  want  an  equal  day's  pay  for  an  equal  day's  work.  We  want 
to  remove  the  discrimination.  (Applause) 

And  I  want  you  to  know  that  I  was  raised  on  this  bedrock  principle  of  support 
for  labor  rights:  I  believe  that  the  right  to  organize  is  a  basic  American  right  that 
should  never  be  stopped,  never  be  blocked  and  never  be  taken  away.  Let  me  tell 
you,  that  right  needs  to  be  strengthened  today.  (Standing  ovation) 

We've  got  work  to  do.  Don't  let  anyone  make  you  feel  ever  again  that  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  have  bought  the  bill  of  goods  that  the  Reagan- 
Bush  crowd  came  in  and  tried  to  promote  in  1981:  that  somehow  it's  good  for 
America's  economy  if  employers  try  to  bust  unions. 

You  remember  when  the  Reagan  and  Bush  administration  started.  Back  in  those 
days,  before  then,  there  was  a  stigma  associated  with  union-busting.  People  who 
were  leaders  in  the  community  and  were  also  employers  may  not  have  liked  to 
negotiate  with  the  union,  but  they  felt  that  if  they  used  unfair  tactics  and  tried  to 
bust  unions,  they  couldn't  hold  their  heads  up  as  high  in  the  community. 

Well,  the  Reagan-Bush  crowd  tried  to  change  that  and  promote  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  good  for  the  country.  They  starved  the  NLRB.  They  cut  back  on  the  staff 
and  the  resources,  and  now  we  still  face  the  situation  where  justified  complaints 
are  not  heard  for  years  and  years. 

Guys  that  I  grew  up  with  in  Tennessee,  in  the  summers,  went  out,  and  some  of 
them  were  part  of  efforts  to  organize,  and  they  played  by  the  rules  and  got  a  majority 
vote.  And  then  years  passed  by,  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  And  the  people  who 
were  leaders  in  the  organizing  effort  were  sometimes  fired  and  harassed  on  the  job. 

I  think  that's  just  as  wrong  as  it  can  be.  And  1  have  had  the  opportunity  with 
Chris  Woods  and  some  others  to  meet  around  the  country  with  men  and  women 
who  are  your  brothers  and  sisters  who  have  tried  to  organize  unions  and  have  told 
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me  of  the  experiences  that  they  have  had. 

1  just  had  a  chance  to  meet  with  some  of  them  this  morning,  and  in  this  case,  I 
caught  up  with  some  of  their  stories.  I'd  like  to  refer  to  some  of  them.  Julia  Lopez 
is  a  janitor  at  USC.  She's  a  leader.  She's  a  leader.  As  an  immigrant  to  this  country, 
she  brought  her  family  in  search  of  a  better  way  of  life.  She  faced  many  barriers, 
but  through  the  coalitions  that  she  was  able  to  form  thanks  to  organized  labor,  she 
was  able  to  overcome  one  of  the  biggest  challenges  in  her  life. 

Several  years  ago,  in  1996,  USC  subcontracted  out  their  janitorial  services,  and 
they  tried  to  cut  her  benefits  and  take  away  seniority  rights  and  hold  down  wages. 
And  in  trying  to  organize,  she  and  others  found  what  could  happen.  Many  of  them 
lost  their  jobs.  But  they  finally  got  the  subcontractor  to  the  table,  and  today,  Julia 
is  a  shop  steward  in  SEIU  Local  1877.  (Applause) 

And  she  told  me  that  what  this  is  all  about  is  "respecto,"  which  as  you  know  is 
Spanish  for  respect,  and  that's  often  what  it  comes  down  to. 

Paul  Holder  is  from  Mississippi  originally.  He's  living  in  Memphis  now.  and 
he  wasn't  always  pro-union.  He  drove  trucks  for  the  Overnite  Transportation 
Company  for  1 8  years,  and  the  first  time  a  union  vote  came  up,  he  was  actually 
against  it.  And  I'm  sorry  to  mention  that  here,  Paul,  but  then  when  Union  Pacific- 
bought  Overnite,  conditions  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  Paul  decided  to  be  a  part 
of  the  Teamsters  campaign  to  organize  Overnite,  the  largest  private-sector  organ- 
izing effort  of  any  U.S.  union  in  the  last  quarter-century. 

But  they  have  been  met  with  one  of  the  most  wide-ranging  and  relentless 
anti-union  campaigns  in  history.  Workers  have  been  harassed,  had  their  pay  and 
hours  docked,  and  pro-union  workers  have  received  tougher  discipline.  In  this  case, 
they  were  made  to  feel  that  the  decisions  of  the  employer  were  made  on  the  basis 
of  whether  somebody  had  been  active  in  the  organizing  effort  or  not.  They  were 
taken  away  from  the  better  routes.  They  were  given  the  harder  jobs.  They  were 
made  to  feel  that  they  had  to  cower,  and  he  decided  to  stay  and  fight.  He  decided 
to  be  a  part  of  standing  up  to  those  kinds  of  techniques.  But  this  year.  Paul  and  four 
of  his  co-workers,  all  active  organizers,  were  fired,  and  that's  what  we're  dealing 
with.  That's  why  we're  in  this  battle. 

I've  talked  about  some  success  stories  around  the  country.  This  is  not  yet  a 
success  story.  But  Paul,  I  want  you  to  take  this  message  back  to  your  co-workers. 
You  know,  they've  organized  40  percent  of  the  sites  and  terminals,  and  still  the 
company  won't  bargain  with  them. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  just  as  Julia  wants  respecto,  respect  on  the  job,  I  think 
that  employers  ought  to  want  the  respect  in  their  communities  that  they  ought  to 
earn  by  respecting  their  employees  and  treating  them  fairly,  and  we  want  to  shine 
a  spotlight  on  the  unfairness  of  employers  like  Paul's  employer.  (Applause) 

You  tell  your  colleagues,  we're  going  to  stand  with  you.  We're  going  to  stay 
with  you  and  fight  with  you,  and  we're  going  to  win  with  you.  (Applause) 

Let  me  tell  you  another  story  here.  Victor  Perez — stand  up  here,  Victor.  Let  me 
tell  you  Victor's  story.  When  he  was  1  year  old,  his  mother  and  father  escaped 
j  from  Cuba  with  five  of  the  children.  He's  one  of  12.  He's  the  youngest  of  12.  And 
five  of  the  children  went  with  them. 

They  went  to  the  Canary  Islands.  Nine  years  later,  when  Victor  was  10  years 
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old,  his  family  came  to  the  United  States  and  they  sailed  into  New  York  Harbor. 
At  the  age  of  10  he  looked  up  and  saw  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  What  kind  of  feeling 
did  that  give  you?  (Applause) 

He's  having  that  feeling  right  now.  That's  the  American  spirit.  That's  the 
American  spirit.  (Standing  ovation) 

Now,  let  me  tell  you  the  rest  of  the  story.  He  worked  in  a  lot  of  different  jobs. 
He's  been  in  several  different  unions.  But  he  always  felt  that  there  was  an 
atmosphere  of  hostility  and  confrontation  from  the  employers  that  he  worked  for. 
He  was  in  situations  where  the  ones  that  joined  the  union  felt  the  retribution  from 
the  employer  the  way  Paul  did. 

He  got  a  call  from  his  brothers  how  many  years  ago  ?  A  year  and  a  half  ago.  he  got 
a  call  from  his  brother,  who  said,  "Come  move  to  Las  Vegas.  Things  are  booming 
here.  A  lot  of  people  are  moving  in,  a  lot  of  construction,  a  lot  of  good  jobs." 

So  he  moved,  and  he  went  to  work  for  the  Mandalay  Bay  Resort.  Now,  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life,  he  went  to  a  job  site  and  applied  for  employment  and  he  looked 
around  and,  because  this  employer  had  signed  a  neutrality  agreement  and  had  left 
the  decision  up  to  the  employees,  there  was  a  union  organizer  on  the  site  with  a 
desk  there,  and  he  said,  "Come  on  over  here.  If  you  want  to  sign  up,  fine;  if  you 
don't,  fine.  Here's  what  you  get  if  you  do." 

He  went  over  there,  and  he  said  he  looked  around  to  see  what  the  employer's 
attitude  was.  The  employer  said,  "It's  up  to  you.  It's  your  choice." 

He  said  that  recalled  for  him  the  feeling  that  he  had  as  a  10-year-old  when  he 
saw  the  Statue  of  Liberty  for  the  first  time.  That's  what  it  means  to  be  an  American. 
(Applause) 

Thank  you,  my  friend. 

One  other  thing.  Because  of  the  wages  he  got,  he  was  able  to  buy  his  very  first 
home,  and  after  15  years,  he  and  his  wife  are  expecting  their  first  child  in  April. 
(Applause) 

Thank  you. 

Cynthia  Hanes  is  here.  You  all  know  Cynthia  Hanes.  I've  worked  with  the  folks 
at  Fieldcrest  Cannon,  and  you  know  that  story.  But  she  introduced  me  to  her 
brother.  Perry  Hopper.  Perry  told  me  about  another  couple  of  men  who  work  at 
that  site,  a  young  guy  named  Sandy  Parsons  who  has  five  kids  and  who  was  a  little 
bit  unsure  about  what  to  do  in  the  organizing  drive.  Then  somebody  stood  up, 
somebody  named  Paul  Beaver,  who's  about  to  retire  after  41  years  in  that  plant. 
Mr.  Beaver  was  always  opposed  to  the  union,  but  he  witnessed  the  worsening 
conditions  after  a  series  of  events  that  I  won't  go  into  here — but  many  of  you  know 
the  story — and  Mr.  Beaver  stood  up  and  told  this  younger  man  that  he  was  about 
to  retire  after  41  years  with  a  pension  of  $100,  $1 10  a  month?  Roughly.  A  little 
more  than  that,  but  less  than  $150  a  month. 

He  talked  about  all  that  he  had  been  through  in  his  life.  He  told  this  Sandy 
Parsons,  "Look,  if  you  want  to  look  into  your  future  and  see  what  it  means  to 
organize  a  union  here,  if  you  want  to  see  what  will  happen  if  you  don't,  look  at 
me.  I 'm  a  mirror  for  your  future."  And  Sandy  Parsons  decided  to  support  the  union, 
and  Paul  Beaver  did,  too,  and  Cynthia  Hanes'  daughter  did,  too.  There  was  an 
overwhelming  vote. 
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After  hearing  that  story,  I  told  Perry  the  story  of  the  man  who  was  driving  down 
the  road  and  saw — you  may  know  this  story — a  sign  by  the  side  of  the  road  that 
said,  "Republican  kittens  for  sale."  He  didn't  want  a  kitten,  but  he  kept  seeing  it 
every  day  for  a  while.  And  then  one  day  he  noticed  that  "Republican"  had  been 
crossed  out,  and  it  said,  "Democratic  kittens  for  sale." 

And  he  still  didn't  want  a  kitten.  But  he  was  very  curious,  and  he  stopped  and 
he  knocked  on  the  door  and  asked  the  man,  "What's  the  deal  here?  I  thought  these 
were  Republican  kittens  just  yesterday."  And  the  man  said,  "Well,  they  were,  but 
they've  got  their  eyes  open  now."  (Laughter  and  applause) 

That's  what  happened  at  Fieldcrest  Cannon. 

This  I  believe  with  all  my  heart:  Workers  must  have  the  right  to  better  their  lives 
by  joining  unions  if  they  choose  to.  Unions  benefit  all  families,  organized  or  not. 
That's  why  I  have  always  been  pro-union.  If  you  kxik  at  the  statistics,  you'll  see 
that  unionized  workers  get  better  pay,  better  health  benefits,  better  side  benefits; 
and  more  and  more  people  are  understanding  that. 

But  we  are  in  a  battle,  my  brothers  and  sisters,  because  the  current  Republican 
front-runner  believes  that  we  should  pass  what's  called  "paycheck  deception."  to 
bust  up  unions  and  silence  working  families.  Make  no  mistake,  there  is  a  battle. 

He  also  believes  there  should  be  a  lower  minimum  wage  for  millions  of 
struggling  workers.  And  now  he  says.  "Let's  refuse  to  raise  the  minimum  wage 
unless  individual  states  can  opt  out  of  the  minimum-wage  increase." 

I  guess  that's  Governor  Bush's  idea  of  compassionate  conservatism:  States  get 
to  choose  one  or  the  other. 

I'm  for  a  minimum-wage  increase  in  every  state,  including  the  state  of  Texas, 
because  people  can't  get  by  on  what  it  is  today.  It  ought  to  be  raised  a  dollar  an 
hour  and  phased  in  over  the  next  couple  of  years.  (Standing  ovation) 

And  I  think  it's  time  for  the  current  Republican  front-runner  to  give  the  current 
Republican  Congress  another  one  of  his  lectures  because,  let  me  tell  you,  that 
Republican  Congress'  days  are  numbered.  We're  going  to  replace  them.  (Applause) 
Let  him  tell  them  to  pass  the  minimum-wage  increase  and  stop  paying  off  their 
special-interest  friends  on  the  backs  of  the  working  poor. 

For  my  part,  I'm  not  about  to  let  the  Republicans  roll  back  labor  rights.  For 
seven  years  now.  President  Clinton  has  vetoed  every  anti-labor  bill  that  has  come 
across  his  desk.  And  if  they  try  it  again,  he'll  do  it  again.  (Applause) 

Let  me  tell  you  what  I'll  do  as  president,  with  your  help:  If  they  send  any 
anti-union  bill  to  my  desk,  I'll  ink  up  that  veto  pen  and  I'll  hit  them  right  between 
the  eyes  with  a  veto.  You  can  count  on  that.  (Applause) 

They  really  don't  know  how  to  feel  when  they  run  into  people  who  just  tell 
them  they're  not  going  to  go  along  with  it.  They  try  to  put  a  bright  face  on  it.  Just 
like  last  week  when  we  won  a  victory — at  least  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives— by  passing  that  Patients'  Bill  of  Rights  legislation.  We've  still  got  to 
pass  it  in  the  conference  committee.  (Applause) 

They  tried  to  put  a  bright  face  on  that.  It  kind  of  reminded  me  of  the  story  about 
the  farmer  who  was  involved  in  an  accident  and  sued  for  damages,  and  got  the 
driver  of  the  other  vehicle  on  the  witness  stand  and  said,  "Now,  isn't  it  true  that 
right  after  this  accident  you  said,  'I  feel  Fine"?" 
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And  the  fanner  said,  "Well,  it's  not  that  simple.  You  see,  I  was  taking  my  cow  to 
town  in  the  back  of  my  truck,  and  this  fellow  came  driving  across  the  center  line" — 

And  the  lawyer  said,  "Wait  a  minute.  We  don't  want  to  hear  a  long,  involved 
story.  Just  answer  the  question  yes  or  no.  We're  involved  in  a  trial  here.  Did  you 
or  did  you  not  say  after  the  accident,  'I  feel  fine'?" 

And  the  farmer  said,  "Well,  I  was  leading  up  to  that.  You  see,  I  was  driving  my 
cow  to  town  in  the  back  of  my  truck,  and  this  fellow  came  driving  across  the  center 
line  and  ran  right  smack-dab  into  my  truck  and  knocked  it  over,  threw  me  out, 
threw  the  cow  out.  I  was  on  one  side,  the  cow  was  on  the  other.  Highway  patrolman 
came  up  and  took  one  look  at  that  cow  and  said,  'Urn.  she  is  suffering.'  He  pulled 
out  his  gun  and  shot  her  right  between  the  eyes.  Came  around  to  my  side  of  the 
truck  and  said,  'How  do  you  feel?'  So  1  said,  'I  feel  fine.'  "  (Applause) 

Let  me  tell  you  why  we  need  that  health  care  Patients'  Bill  of  Rights.  Kathy 
Sharp  can  tell  you — she's  a  nurse  for  heart  transplants.  Her  employer  was  sold  to 
Columbia  HCA,  and  they  tried  to  cut  all  the  nurses'  pay  by  16  percent.  And  finally 
they  got  to  the  leaders  in  this  community  and  sent  the  message  out:  Hey.  if  you  are 
going  to  treat  your  nurses  that  way,  should  we  send  our  families  to  get  medical 
care  from  your  facility?  How  would  they  treat  us? 

Well,  anyway,  the  decisions  on  medical  care  ought  to  be  made  by  doctors  and 
nurses  and  not  by  these  faceless  HMO  bureaucrats  who  don't  have  a  license  to 
practice  medicine  and  who  don't  have  a  right  to  play  God.  (Applause) 

Some  of  you  have  heard  the  story  about  the  three  neighbors  who  died  and  went 
to  heaven,  and  St.  Peter  met  them  at  the  gate  and  asked  the  first  one,  "What  did 
you  do  on  Earth?"  And  she  said,  "I  was  a  doctor.  I  cured  the  sick  all  my  life."  And 
St.  Peter  said,  "Come  on  into  heaven."  And  he  asked  the  second  one,  "What  did 
you  do  on  Earth?"  And  he  said,  "I  was  a  teacher.  I  taught  children  all  my  life."  St. 
Peter  said,  "Well,  come  on  into  heaven."  And  he  asked  the  third  one,  "What  did 
you  do  on  Earth?" 

And  the  third  one  looked  a  little  sheepish  and  hesitated  and  finally  looked  up 
and  said,  "(Gulp)  I  ran  an  HMO."  So  St.  Peter  hesitated  and  finally  said,  "Well, 
come  on  in,  but  you  can  only  stay  three  days."  (Laughter  and  applause) 

That's  what  they've  been  doing  to  us.  Kathy  told  me  a  story  that  we  verified: 
A  doctor  in  Michigan  had  a  patient  come  into  his  emergency  room  who  went  into 
full  cardiac  arrest.  His  heart  completely  stopped.  He  died  right  there.  With  help 
from  his  nurses,  he  got  a  defibrillator  and  with  great  effort  restarted  this  man's 
heart,  restored  him  to  life  and  restored  his  health. 

They  sent  the  bill  to  the  HMO,  and  the  HMO  refused  to  pay  because  they  said 
it  was  not  an  emergency.  (Laughter) 

He  was  dead,  understand. 

Now,  to  the  Republicans,  the  absence  of  a  heart  may  not  seem  like  an 
emergency,  but  to  us  it  is;  and  that's  why  we  need  a  health  care  Patients'  Bill  of 
Rights.  (Laughter  and  applause) 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  will  fight  for  the  values  we  share  around  the  world.  I 
believe  our  president  needs  the  authority  to  reach  new  trade  agreements  and  open 
new  markets  to  our  goods  and  services.  But  as  president,  I  will  also  insist  on  and 
use  the  authority  to  enforce  worker  rights,  human  rights  and  environmental 
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protections  in  those  agreements. 

Trade  shouid  lift  up  living  standards  around  the  world,  not  drag  them  down  in 
the  United  States,  and  as  president,  I'll  work  to  lift  up  labor  standards  around  the 
world. 

And  I  want  you  to  know,  I  know  full  well  that  industrial  America  is  still  hurting, 
and  that's  why  I  will  not  rest  until  we  turn  around  our  manufacturing  industries 
and  make  sure  that  in  this  strong  economy,  not  one  single  worker  is  left  behind. 

We've  got  a  lot  of  work  to  do.  We've  got  to  resist  the  Republican  approach  on 
education  and  invest  in  our  public  schools  and  treat  teachers  like  the  professionals 
that  they  are,  with  higher  standards  and  more  training  and  professional  develop- 
ment, smaller  class  sizes,  no  vouchers,  but  new  investment  in  our  public  schools. 
(Applause) 

We  need  to  build  new  schools  and  modernize  existing  schools.  We  also  need 
to  have  an  economic  plan  that  makes  sense  in  our  country.  You  know,  the 
Reagan-Bush  plan  was  the  wrong  way;  it  hurt  our  country.  But  we've  turned  it 
around  with  your  help,  and  now  after  seven  years,  instead  of  the  biggest  deficits, 
we've  got  the  biggest  surpluses.  Instead  of  a  triple-dip  recession,  we've  got  20 
million  new  jobs.  Instead  of  high  unemployment,  we've  got  the  strongest  economy 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  we're  going  to  continue  to  tight 
to  expand  jobs  and  wages  and  make  sure  that  everybody  participates. 

But  there  is  a  movement  in  the  Republican  Congress  and  the  Republican  Party 
to  take  us  back  to  the  old  trickle-down  approach.  Look  at  their  current  proposals. 
They  can't  make  their  numbers  add  up.  They've  tried  to  take  the  surplus  and  just 
blow  it  on  a  risky  tax  scheme  that  would  put  us  right  back  into  deficits  again. 

They've  got  two  sets  of  books  in  an  effort  to  try  to  make  things  add  up.  They're 
fighting  among  themselves.  The  right  hand  doesn't  know  what  the  far  right  hand 
is  doing.  (Laughter) 

They're  coming  up  with  outlandish  schemes  like  proposing  to  add  a  thirteenth 
month  to  the  calendar.  Did  you  see  that?  I  don't  think  they'll  be  able  to  get  away 
with  that.  Somebody  suggested  that  they  call  it  "Spin-tember."  (Laughter) 

Somebody  else  said,  "What  about  in-hoc-tober"?"  (Laughter) 

You  can  come  up  with  your  own  names  for  it,  but  let  me  remind  those  who 
conveniently  forget,  there  was  a  Reagan-Bush  recession.  There  was  a  Bush-Quayle 
recession,  but  there's  never  been  a  Clinton-Gore  recession,  because  we've  been 
following  policies  that  are  good  for  working  families.  (Applause) 

We  know  that  the  Republicans  have  it  wrong.  And  before  anybody  goes  back, 
they're  going  to  look  back  and  see  the  results  of  what  they  did  before.  And  most 
people  get  it  very  easily  and  well. 

The  Republicans  are  a  little  bit  like  the  elderly  gentleman  who  had  a  specific 
health  problem  that  caused  his  wife  to  worry  that  he  shouldn't  drive  anymore.  And 
yet,  he  continued  to  drive  anyway.  You  may  know  somebody  like  this.  I  do.  He 
took  the  car  out  one  day  and  headed  out  to  the  interstate,  and  she  was  so  worried, 
sitting  there  listening  to  the  radio.  Finally  she  called  him  on  his  car  phone  and  said, 
"Honey,  please  be  careful.  I  just  heard  a  bulletin — somebody's  driving  the  wrong 
way  on  the  interstate." 

And  he  said,  "There's  not  just  one.  There's  hundreds  of  them  out  here." 
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(Laughter) 

I'm  telling  you.  the  Republicans  just  do  not  get  it. 

History  is  moving  in  our  direction,  and  I  believe  we  ought  to  use  the  surplus  to 
save  Social  Security  first  and  fix  Medicare  and  provide  a  prescription  drug  benefit 
to  our  seniors  and  pay  down  the  debt  to  keep  interest  rates  low  and  invest  in  our 
schools  and  give  an  affordable  tax  cut  to  middle-income  families.  (Applause) 

I  want  to  say  before  I  close  that  I  am  truly  humbled  and  gratified  by  your 
endorsement  today.  But  you  and  I  both  know  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  our 
journey  together  and  not  the  end.  The  stakes  are  higher  today  than  at  almost  any 
other  time  in  our  history. 

Unlike  the  Republicans.  I  believe  in  my  heart  that  it  is  g(xxl  for  our  country  to 
empower  working  men  and  women  with  the  respect  and  the  dignity  that  collective 
bargaining  gives  them.  I  believe  that  it  is  good  for  employers,  as  well,  to  have  a 
partnership  based  on  respect  with  their  employees. 

I  believe  that  the  essence  of  this  country  is  about  empowering  individuals  to 
reach  for  the  American  Dream,  and  one  of  the  things  that  has  protected  our 
freedoms  in  America  has  been  the  principle  we  know  as  checks  and  balances  to 
prevent  an  unhealthy  concentration  of  power  in  any  of  the  branches  of  government. 

I  believe  that  same  principle  ought  to  apply  in  the  workplace.  And  if  there  is  a 
heavy  hand  on  the  part  of  an  employer  who  is  not  respecting  employees,  who  is 
not  sensitive  to  their  families  or  to  their  own  needs,  then  there  ought  to  be  a  check 
and  a  balance  against  that  heavy-handed  power  in  the  form  of  an  unhampered  right 
of  employees  to  join  together  and  speak  with  one  voice  as  a  group.  (Applause) 

And  make  no  mistake,  that  right  is  in  their  sights.  They're  trying  to  undermine 
it  and  weaken  it. 

Just  one  point  to  remember  especially  here.  The  Republican  candidates  for 
president  are  out  there  telling  their  audiences  that  the  next  president  is  likely  to 
appoint  three  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Think  about  all  the  labor  cases  that 
are  working  their  way  toward  the  Court  and  all  the  decisions  today  that  are  5-to-4 
or  4-to-5,  and  think  about  Jerry  Falwell  and  Pat  Robertson  having  a  veto  power  on 
the  next  three  nominees  and  shaping  the  way  our  Constitution  is  interpreted  for  the 
next  30  to  40  years. 

You'd  better  believe  we're  going  to  stay  and  fight.  You'd  better  believe  that 
we're  going  to  win  this  election.  We're  going  to  stand  up  for  working  families. 
We're  going  to  do  what's  right  in  our  country.  (Applause) 

And  I  want  you  to  know  this,  that  I  am  honored  by  your  support,  and  I  am  going 
to  work  my  heart  out  to  earn  this  nomination. 

The  recommendation  that  so  many  of  you  are  making  to  others  that  you  represent 
who  are  not  in  this  hall  is  something  that  I  will  also  honor  by  speaking  directly  to  them 
in  communities  in  every  state  across  this  nation,  telling  them  what  the  stakes  are. 

I  want  to  work  alongside  all  of  you,  in  Iowa,  in  New  Hampshire,  in  every  state, 
and  with  every  member  of  this  AFL-CIO  and  every  official.  I  want  to  take  this 
message  right  to  the  grassroots.  I  need  every  one  of  you  to  be  with  me,  and  I  am 
not  taking  a  single  vote  for  granted. 

This  is  going  to  be  a  long,  hard  tight.  A  couple  years  ago.  I  ran  my  first  marathon 
with  my  daughters  on  either  side  of  me.  One  of  them's  here  with  me  today.  They 
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slowed  down  to  run  with  me.  and  I  was  very  grateful  for  that.  It  made  me  think  in 
a  fresh  way  about  the  old  saying,  "It's  a  marathon  and  not  a  sprint." 

I  look  at  people  up  here  on  this  dais  and  out  here  in  the  audience,  and  I  see  men 
and  women  who  have  been  at  this  struggle  all  their  lives,  and  I  am  honored  to  be 
in  your  presence  and  to  have  your  support. 

A  couple  of  months  ago,  I  took  my  1 6-year-old  son  up  to  the  state  of  Washington 
and  climbed  Mount  Rainier.  It's  not  the  hardest  trail  in  the  world,  but  it  is  plenty 
hard,  as  those  from  Washington  State  know.  I'll  be  there  tonight.  From  the  top  of 
that  mountain,  you  can  see  a  long  way.  But  you  can't  see  every  day  that  will  dawn 
or  every  storm  that  will  come  over  the  horizon. 

And  right  now,  at  the  summit  of  America's  economic  prosperity,  we  can't  see 
every  opportunity  that  wdl  come  our  way  or  every  challenge  that  we'll  have  to 
confront  together,  but  we  can  see  the  importance  of  working  hand  in  hand  and 
joining  our  hearts  in  a  common  struggle  for  respect,  justice,  fairness,  decency, 
higher  living  standards. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  together  with  the  hard-working  men  and  women  of  the 
AFL-CIO  and  together  with  the  hard-working  families  of  this  nation.  I  know  that 
we  can  reach  a  bold  new  summit  of  hope  and  progress  for  all  of  our  people. 

And  to  win  this  victory  for  working  families,  I  need  more  than  your  votes  and 
your  support.  I  need  your  hearts.  I  need  your  hard  work. 

In  just  15  weeks,  the  first  votes  will  be  cast.  I  will  be  working  my  heart  out  to 
earn  the  support  of  all  who  participate.  Because  when  the  future  of  the  labor 
movement  is  on  the  line,  we  cannot  turn  our  backs.  When  everything  that  matters 
to  working  families  is  at  stake,  we  cannot  walk  away. 

When  the  Republicans  want  to  put  all  of  our  progress  on  their  special-interest 
chopping  block,  we  have  only  one  choice,  and  that  is  to  stay  and  fight. 

When  Reagan  and  Bush  fired  all  the  air  traffic  controllers,  and  even  some 
members  of  Congress  turned  their  backs  on  organized  labor,  I  didn't  walk  away. 
I  decided  to  stay  and  fight. 

When  Newt  Gingrich  took  over  the  Congress  and  shut  down  the  government 
twice  to  force  deep  cuts  in  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  I  didn't  walk  away.  I  decided 
to  stay  and  fight.  (Applause) 

When  the  Republican  Congress  wanted  to  gut  OSHA  and  weaken  the  NLRB 
and  slice  up  Davis-Bacon  and  bring  back  the  days  of  company  unions,  I  didn't 
walk  away.  I  decided  to  stay  and  fight.  And  together  we  beat  the  Republicans  back. 
(Applause) 

When  people  said  organized  labor  was  in  decline,  that  we  had  to  surrender  to  the 
labor-bashing,  union-trashing  of  the  Reagan-Bush  years,  John  Sweeney  didn't  walk 
away.  He  decided  to  stay  and  fight.  And  today,  organized  labor  is  back.  (Applause) 

When  the  pundits  predicted  a  Republican  landslide  last  November,  when  they 
said  that  labor's  new  grassroots  organizing  campaign  wouldn't  make  a  difference, 
we  didn't  walk  away.  We  decided  to  stay  and  fight.  And  the  AFL  won  more  than 
70  percent  of  the  races  in  which  you  played  a  role. 

Republicans  complained  in  one  precinct  that  they  saw  voters  with  overcoats 
over  their  pajamas.  They  said,  "That  tells  me  they  got  people  out  of  bed."  That  tells 
me,  thank  you,  AFL-CIO,  for  fighting  so  hard  for  working  families.  (Applause) 
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We  won  seats  in  the  middle  of  the  president's  term  for  the  first  time  since  1 822, 
and  we're  going  to  take  back  the  Congress  next  year  and  put  Dick  Gephardt  in  the 
speaker's  chair. 

So  we  face  a  choice.  Are  we  going  to  let  the  Republicans  make  a  right-wing 
U-turn  back  to  the  past,  or  will  we  decide  the  right  course  is  to  stay  and  fight? 

When  they  try  to  privatize  Social  Security,  what  is  right?  Stay  and  fight. 

When  they  try  to  pass  paycheck  deception  in  California  or  anywhere  else,  what 
is  right?  Stay  and  fight. 

When  they  try  to  pass  a  bill  of  goods  instead  of  a  real  Patients'  Bill  of  Rights, 
what  is  right  ?  Stay  and  fight. 

When  they  try  to  pass  a  national  right  to  work  law  day  and  night,  we'll  stay  and 
fight. 

When  they  try  to  abolish  the  minimum  wage,  what  is  right?  Stay  and  fight. 
For  a  future  of  prosperity  and  not  a  return  to  trickle  down,  what  is  right? 
DELEGATION:  Stay  and  fight. 

GORE:  For  change  that  works  for  working  families,  what  is  right? 
DELEGATION:  Stay  and  fight. 

GORE:  We've  seen  the  light.  I  stand  with  you.  I  will  fight  with  you.  Early  to 
bed,  early  to  rise,  work  like  hell  and  organize. 

Thank  you,  and  God  bless  you.  Let's  win  this  nomination.  Let's  win  the  election 
and  let's  win  the  future  for  the  United  States  of  America. 

Thank  you.  (Standing  ovation) 

SWEENEY:  Let's  thank  the  vice  president  for  being  here  today.  Thank  you, 
Vice  President  Al  Gore.  (Applause) 

It's  really  been  a  wonderful  convention,  taking  care  of  such  important  business 
and  enjoying  our  solidarity. 

I'm  really  very  proud  of  our  labor  movement  this  week  for  the  way  we  have 
worked  together  in  a  truly  open  and  democratic  process,  for  the  ways  we  listened 
to  one  another,  heard  one  another,  shared  with  one  another  and  remain  united. 

We  had  a  productive  convention  that  has  given  us  the  tools  that  we  need  to  take 
on  the  hard  work  ahead  of  us.  I'd  like  to  thank  you,  the  delegates,  for  all  your  hard 
work,  for  your  respect,  the  respectful  way  in  which  you  deliberated  over  so  many 
important  issues. 

I  thank  the  Executive  Council  and  all  the  members  of  the  convention  commit- 
tees who  put  in  long  days  and  nights  to  make  this  a  successful  convention. 

I  also  want  to  thank  all  of  those  who  helped  us  prepare  for  the  convention  and 
those  who  worked  during  the  convention,  all  the  building  trades  and  the  entertain- 
ment unions  and  the  food  workers  and  the  service  workers  and  the  security — 
everybody  who  played  some  role. 

And  I  want  to  thank  our  staff,  the  staff  of  the  AFL-CIO,  both  those  here  as  well  as 
those  home  in  Washington,  for  all  the  hard  work  that's  gone  into  the  preparation  over 
many  months  for  this  convention  and  all  the  great  work  that  was  done  at  the  convention. 

We  also  want  to  thank  the  many  activists  who  have  shared  their  energy  and 
inspiration  with  us  this  week  in  Los  Angeles.  We  want  to  thank  our  hosts  here  in 
Los  Angeles  for  all  their  great  work  and  great  support. 

I  would  now  like  to  wish  all  of  you  a  safe  trip  home,  and  God  bless  all  your 
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gcx)d  work.  I  now  invite  a  motion  to  ad  journ. 

...The  motion  was  made  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 
SWEENEY:  Is  there  a  second? 

...The  motion  was  seconded  by  several  unidentified  delegates. 

SWEENEY:  All  in  favor,  please  say  aye.  All  opposed,  please  say  no. 

The  23rd  Biennial  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  is  adjourned.  And  the  vice 
president  is  still  here  with  us.  Quality  time.  (Applause) 

(At  1:07  p.m.,  Wednesday,  Oct.  13,  1999,  the  23rd  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations  was 
adjourned  sine  die.) 
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Convention  Resolutions  and  Constitutional  Amendments 

Convention  resolutions  and  constitutional  amendments  are  printed  in  the  text 
of  the  proceedings  at  the  time  adopted.  The  following  provides  the  page  for  each 
of  them  by  resolution  or  amendment  number;  the  index  provides  the  page  by 
resolution  or  amendment  title.  All  other  resolutions  submitted  to  the  convention 


appear  in  the  appendix  in  numerical  order. 

No.  Resolution  Page 

1.  Building  a  Broad  Movement  of  America's  Workers   43 

2.  Making  Government  Work  for  Working  Families   325 

3.  Providing  a  New  Voice  for  Workers  in  a  Changing  Economy  .  .  94 

4.  Providing  a  New  Voice  for  Workers  in  Our  Communities  ....  149 

5.  The  American  Economy  in  a  New  Century   291 

6.  New  Rules  for  the  Global  Economy   80 

7.  Economic  and  Social  Justice   242 

8.  Strengthening  and  Supporting  Working  Families   258 

9.  Civil  and  Human  Rights   133 

10.  Safe  Jobs  in  a  Changing  World   122 

1 1.  Voice@Work:  Restoring  Workers' 

Freedom  to  Choose  a  Union    53 

12.  Building  a  New  Movement  in  Our  States  and  in  Our  Communities: 
The  New  Alliance   195 

1 3.  Rebuilding  the  American  Labor  Movement  by  Sustaining 

Lifelong  Unionism   172 

14.  The  National  Labor  College    155 

15.  Union  Community  Fund:  A  Working  Families' Charity   160 

1 8.  Opposing  the  Abuse  of  Workers  and  the  Misuse  of  the 
"Made  in  USA"  Label  in  the  U.S.  Commonwealth  of  the 

Northern  Mariana  Islands   27 1 

19.  Protecting  the  Integrity  of  the  "Made  in  USA"  Label   272 

20.  Looking  for  the  Union  Label   273 

2 1 .  Quality  of  Service  Standards  for  Utilities   273 

23.    Workplace  Rights  of  the  Officers  of  the  Uniformed 

Division  of  the  Secret  Service    275 

25.    Diversity  in  Union  Leadership   275 

27.    Restoration  of  Common  Situs  Picketing  Rights    276 

35.    Vieques   269 

37.    Resolution  on  Presidential  Endorsement   319 
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No.  Constitutional  Amendment  Page 

1.  Clarifying,  Simplifying  and  Modernizing  Constitutional 

Language  and  Reorganizing  Various  Sections  199 

2.  Providing  for  Affiliates  to  Send  Alternate  Delegates  to 
Conventions  218 

3.  Clarifying  the  Deadline  for  Submission  of  Delegate  Credentials 

and  Allowing  for  Their  Late  Submission  for  Good  Cause  2 19 

4.  Clarifying  the  Methods  of  Voting  Available 

to  Convention  Delegates  220 

5.  Expanding  the  Range  of  the 

Executive  Council  Appeals  Committee  222 

6.  Enhancing  the  Vitality  of  State  and  Local  Central  Bodies 

Through  the  New  Alliance  Program  and  Other  Initiatives  225 

7.  Clarifying  How  the  Federation  May  Restore  AFL-CIO  Affiliation 
to  a  National  or  International  Union  That  Has  Been  Suspended  or 
Whose  Charter  Has  Been  Revoked   230 

8.  Authorizing  the  Executive  Council  to  Determine  the  Amounts  of 
Per  Capita  Tax  Due  From  Affiliates  on  Behalf  of  Their  Associate 

and  Retired  Members   232 

9.  Authorizing  the  Executive  Council  to  Levy  Assessments  in 

Order  to  Meet  Extraordinary  Circumstances  233 

10.  Providing  Affiliates  an  Opportunity  to  Cure  Article  XX 
Non-Compliance  Before  Sanctions  Are  Imposed  235 

1 1 .  Providing  Affiliates  an  Opportunity  to  Cure  Article  XXI 
Non-Compliance  Before  Sanctions  Are  Imposed  236 

12.  Change  in  Per  Capita  Tax  179 
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APPENDIX 
Other  Resolutions 


Resolutions  and  constitutional  amendments  passed  by  the  convention  appear 
in  the  text  of  the  proceedings  at  the  time  adopted.  On  the  following  pages  are  all 
other  resolutions  submitted  to  the  1999  AFL-CIO  convention. 

Justice  for  Mumia  Abu-Jamal 

RESOLUTION  NO.  16— Submitted  by  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council. 

WHEREAS,  Mumia  Abu-Jamal  is  an  award  winning  journalist  who  has  been 
on  death  row  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  past  1 7  years;  and 

WHEREAS.  Mumia  Abu-Jamal's  courageous  act  of  solidarity  with  locked  out 
NABET/CWA  workers.. .his  refusal  to  be  interviewed  by  ABC's  scab  crews... 
brought  national  attention  to  NABET's  just  struggle;  and 

WHEREAS,  Mumia  Abu-Jamal  has  championed  the  ILWlJ's  courageous 
efforts  in  solidarity  with  Liverpool  dockers  in  regard  to  the  Neptune  Jade  scab  ship; 
and 

WHEREAS,  Mumia  Abu-Jamal's  1982  trial  was  characterized  by  reliance  on 
contradictory  evidence  from  the  police,  coercion,  intimidation,  suppression  of 
critical  evidence,  illegal  exclusion  of  African-American  jurors;  and 

WHEREAS,  Mumia  Abu-Jamal's  struggle  for  justice,  freedom  and  a  new  trial 
has  been  supported  by  a  broad  range  of  labor  unions,  city  governments,  religious 
and  social  organizations,  and  others  who  seek  justice  and  human  rights; 

NOW,  THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council 
shall  go  on  record  demanding  justice  for  Mumia  Abu-Jamal  and  a  new  trial;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council  endorses  the 
April  24,  1999,  national  protests  scheduled  for  San  Francisco  and  Philadelphia 
calling  for  a  new  trial  for  Mr.  Jamal;  and 

BE  IT  FINALLY  RESOLVED,  the  San  Francisco  Labor  Council  will  commu- 
nicate its  views  on  the  matter  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  Thomas  Ridge, 
225  Main  Capital  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17120;  Fax  717-783-4429. 

Defending  the  Rights  of  Immigrant  Workers  and  the  Right  to 
Organize 

RESOLUTION  NO.  17— Submitted  by  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Alameda 
County  (Calif.). 

WHEREAS,  our  country  and  its  labor  movement  were  built  in  large  part  by 
immigrants,  including  those  from  Africa  kidnapped  and  forced  into  slavery.  Our 
laws  have  also  historically  reflected  public  attitudes  about  race,  with  bans  and 
discriminatory  limits  on  legal  immigration  from  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America, 
which  have  only  recently  been  rectified.  People  have  come  here  seeking  economic 
survival,  often  driven  from  their  countries  of  origin  by  hunger,  political  repression 
and  the  lack  of  economic  opportunity;  and 

WHEREAS,  there  are  over  1(X)  million  people  in  the  world  today  who  have  left 
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their  countries  of  origin.  Only  social  and  economic  justice  on  a  global  scale  will 
create  a  world  where  immigration  is  not  a  means  of  survival  for  the  world's  pcx)r. 
and 

WHEREAS,  thousands  of  immigrant  workers,  both  with  and  without  docu- 
ments, have  mounted  large  and  effective  campaigns  to  organize  unions  in  Califor- 
nia in  the  last  decade.  These  efforts  have  created  new  unions  and  strengthened  and 
revived  many  others,  benefitting  all  labor,  immigrant  and  native-bom  alike:  and 

WHEREAS,  the  ability  of  workers  to  organize  has  been  increasingly  threatened 
by  current  immigration  law  and  its  enforcement,  which  has  been  used  to  retaliate 
against  workers  who  organize  and  protest  against  sweatshop  conditions;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  California  Labor  Federation  resolved  in  1994  that  employer 
sanctions  should  be  repealed,  passing  the  same  resolution  in  each  convention  since 
then,  because  sanctions  cause  discrimination  against  anyone  who  looks  or  sounds 
foreign,  because  they  provide  a  weapon  employers  have  used  repeatedly  to  fire 
and  threaten  immigrant  workers  who  organize  unions,  and  because  they  make 
immigrant  workers  vulnerable  and  cheapen  their  labor,  violating  their  rights  as 
workers  and  human  beings:  and 

WHEREAS,  labor  stands  for  the  equality  of  all  workers.  Immigration  legisla- 
tion and  its  enforcement  which  divides  workers  undermines  that  strength.  All 
workers,  regardless  of  immigration  status,  have  the  right  to  form  unions;  file 
complaints  against  illegal  and  unfair  treatment  without  fear  of  reprisal:  receive 
unemployment  insurance,  disability  insurance,  workers'  compensation  benefits; 
and  enjoy  the  same  remedies  under  labor  law  as  all  other  workers; 

THEREFORE.  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Central  LaborCouncil  of  Alameda 
County.  AFL-CIO.  supports  the  call  made  by  the  California  Labor  Federation  and 
many  affiliated  unions  for  the  repeal  of  employer  sanctions;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Alameda 
County,  AFL-CIO.  opposes  all  cooperation  between  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  and  other  government  and  public  institutions,  such  as  Social 
Security  Administration,  the  Department  of  Labor,  unemployment  and  welfare 
offices,  and  motor  vehicle  departments,  among  others,  in  which  iriformation 
provided  by  immigrants  is  misused  for  immigration  enforcement  purposes;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Alameda 
County.  AFL-CIO,  calls  for  ending  completely  the  practice  of  sending  letters  to 
employers  with  lists  of  workers  whose  names  don't  match  the  Social  Security 
Administration  database  ("no-match  letters"),  which  are  then  used  as  a  pretext  to 
terminate  them,  alleging  their  immigration  status  is  in  question;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Alameda 
County,  AFL-CIO,  calls  for  a  new  amnesty  program,  allowing  undocumented  immi- 
grants to  regularize  their  status,  and  an  inexpensive  and  expedited  citizenship  process 
to  allow  immigrants  to  become  citizens  as  quickly  and  easily  as  possible;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  the  Central  Labor  Council  of  Alameda 
County,  AFL-CIO,  proposes  that  the  budget  for  immigration  enforcement  be  cut 
drastically,  and  the  money  used  instead  to  increase  enforcement  of  workers'  rights 
and  fair  labor  standards;  and 

BE  IT  FINALLY  RESOLVED,  the  Central  LaborCouncil  of  Alameda  County, 
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AFL-CIO,  submits  this  resolution  to  the  national  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  for 
adoption,  and  requests  the  California  Labor  Federation  to  forward  its  position  to 
the  national  convention  for  adoption  as  well. 

Identical  resolutions  were  submitted  by  the  Monterey  County  (Calif.)  Labor 
Council  and  the  Santa  Cruz  County  (Calif.)  Central  Labor  Council. 

Organizing  of  Law  Enforcement 

RESOLUTION  NO.  22 — Submittal  by  the  International  Union  of  Police  Associa- 
tions. 

WHEREAS,  recent  major  advances  have  resulted  from  a  focused  effort  to  bring 
law  enforcement  into  the  American  Labor  Movement  and  the  AFL-CIO.  including 
the  reaffiliation  of  the  Boston  Police  Patrolmen's  Association  with  the  Interna- 
tional Union  of  Police  Associations  which  brought  back  into  labor's  fold  our 
brothers  and  sisters  whose  organization  has  been  outside  the  AFL-CIO  since  the 
infamous  Boston  Police  Strike  of  1919;  and 

WHEREAS,  our  recent  growth  demonstrates  that  the  organization  of  law 
enforcement  into  the  AFL-CIO  strengthens  the  various  state  and  local  Federations 
of  Labor  and  brings  increased  strength  to  labor  generally: 

RESOLVED,  all  AFL-CIO  affiliated  bodies  should  cease  any  current  support 
for  organizations,  such  as  the  National  Association  of  Police  Organizations 
("NAPO"),the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police  ("FOP"),  independent  Police  Benevolent 
Associations  or  other  state  or  local  law  enforcement  groups;  and 

RESOLVE  FURTHER,  the  affiliation  with  the  AFL-CIO  shall  be  a  condition 
of  any  support  or  cooperation  with  organizations  claiming  to  represent  law 
enforcement,  including  financial  support  through  contributions  to  fund  raising, 
local  bargaining  coalitions,  or  participation  in  state  or  local  federations  of  labor. 

Support  the  KPFA  Radio  Struggle  Against  the  Pacifica 
Foundation 

RESOLUTION  NO.  24— Submitted  by  the  Santa  Cruz  County  (Calif.)  Central 
Labor  Council. 

WHEREAS,  KPFA  Radio  in  Berkeley,  represented  by  CWA  9415,  has  served 
California  listeners  as  the  nation's  first  listener  supported  radio  station  for  over 
fifty  years.  It  has  a  renowned  reputation  as  "free  speech  radio"  and  has  provided 
steadfast  support  for  labor  struggles;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  station  management.  The  Pacifica  Foundation,  has  engaged 
in  unacceptable  conduct  toward  its  workers  by  using  listener  funds  to  hire  anti-la- 
bor consultants,  and  armed  security  guards,  placed  a  "gag  rule"  order  on  the 
workers  and  employed  high  priced  public  relations  consultants  that  now  threaten 
the  station's  existence  including  a  three  week  lock-out  of  its  workers  and  shut  down 
of  the  station  at  a  cost  of  over  a  half-million  listener-supported  dollars; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT,  the  AFL-CIO  demand  that: 

1.  Pacifica  enter  into  an  enforceable  agreement  prohibiting  the  sale  or  encum- 
brance of  all  its  aff  iliated  stations; 

2.  Pacifica  rehire  fired  station  manager  Nicole  Sawaya  and  KPFA  commentator 
Larry  Bensky; 
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3.  Pacifica  dump  its  "'union  avoidance"  attorneys  and  work  with  real  solutions 
through  mediation; 

4.  The  Pacifica  board  resign  and  provide  for  a  governing  structure  to  provide 
local  representation  accountable  to  the  communities  they  serve; 

5.  No  expense  related  to  the  lockout  or  resulting  damage  to  the  station  be 
charged  to  the  stations; 

6.  Executive  Director  Lynn  Chadwick  and  Pacifica  chair  Mary  Francis  Berry 
step  down  immediately;  and 

7.  All  unions  and  their  members  are  called  upon  to  support  the  workers'  and 
programmers'  struggle  at  KPFA  and  its  affiliates  at  KPFK  in  Los  Angeles,  WBAI 
in  New  York,  KPFT  Houston  and  WPFW  in  Washington  D.C.  and  take  actions 
necessary  to  achieve  these  demands. 

Expanding  CLUW's  Influence 

RESOLUTION  NO.  26— Submitted  by  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women. 

AFL-CIO  constituency  groups  represent  the  full  diversity  of  the  growing 
American  workforce  and  bring  a  perspective  and  a  voice  not  always  heard  in  the 
labor  movement. 

The  elected  officers  who  sit  on  state  federations  and  central  labor  bodies 
represent  a  range  of  unions,  industries,  and  regions  and  often  form  the  core  of  the 
labor  movement. 

These  federations  and  central  labor  bodies  are  charged  to  carry  out  all  AFL-CIO 
initiatives  such  as  Street  Heat  and  Union  Cities. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women  seek  representation 
on  each  State  Federation  and  Central  Labor  Bodies;  and 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women  encourage  each 
constituency  group,  APALA.  APRI,  CBTU,  LCLAA  and  PAW,  to  seek  repre- 
sentation on  the  same  bodies. 

Enforcement  of  the  No  Raiding  Provisions  in  the  AFL-CIO 
Constitution 

RESOLUTION  NO.  28— Submitted  by  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
and  Allied  Trades. 

WHEREAS,  all  International  Unions,  and  their  memberships,  upon  joining  the 
AFL-CIO,  make  a  solemn  commitment  that  they  will  not  raid  the  membership  of 
other  labor  organizations  or  intrude  on  the  established  and  traditional  jurisdiction 
of  other  affiliated  unions;  and 

WHEREAS,  some  International  Unions,  through  ignorance  and/or  greed,  have 
engaged  in  conduct  that  blatantly  violates  this  solemn  commitment;  and 

WHEREAS,  such  renegade  labor  organizations,  which  seek  to  grow  their  own 
membership  by  raiding  the  membership  of  other  labor  organizations,  cause  sub- 
stantial damage  to  all  unions  affiliated  with  the  AFL-CIO  and  act  to  destroy  the 
area  standards  and  benefits  for  workers  that  members  of  the  AFL-CIO  have  striven 
for  decades  to  achieve;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  destructive  and  self-serving  conduct  by  an  International  Union 
that  purposely  engages  in  violations  of  the  no  raiding  commitment  under  the 
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AFL-CIO  Constitution  should  be  strongly  condemned  and  sanctioned;  and 

WHEREAS,  although  the  language  set  forth  in  Article  XX  of  the  AFL-CIO 
Constitution  permits  the  AFL-CIO  to  severely  sanction  ail  International  Union  that 
purposely  violates  the  no  raiding  commitment  by  imposing  substantial  financial 
penalties  or  directing  that  the  offender  be  expelled  from  the  AFL-CIO,  such  severe 
sanctions  are  rarely  utilized  or  imposed;  and 

WHEREAS,  it  is  important  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  Executive  Council  make 
use  of  and  implement  the  powers  set  forth  in  Article  XX  by  imposing  strong  and 
meaningful  sanctions  against  International  Unions  that  intentionally  violate  the  no 
raiding  commitment  among  AFL-CIO  affiliates; 

RESOLVED,  that  the  AFL-CIO  and  its  Executive  Council  shall  act  to  clarify 
the  powers  set  forth  in  Article  XX  of  the  AFL-CIO  Constitution,  in  circumstances 
where  an  International  Union  has  acted  dishonorably  by  intentionally  raiding 
another  International  Union's  membership,  by  imposing  damage  awards,  other 
financial  penalties  and/or  implementing  its  power  to  expel  the  offending  affiliate 
from  the  AFL-CIO. 

Settlement  of  Internal  Disputes 

RESOLUTION  NO.  29 — Submitted  by  the  International  Longshore  and  Warehouse 
Union. 

For  recourse  to  this  Article's  provisions  in  a  dispute  with  other  affiliates 
representing  or,  organizing  with,  workers  of  an  area  industry's  employers,  affiliates 
must  bond  themselves  to  main-tain  joint  area  industry  standards.  Such  agreements 
must  include  but  not  be  limited  to  standards  for  wages,  hours,  and  working 
conditions,  term  of  agreement,  voting  procedures,  and  be  secured  by  nonrefund- 
able bonds  of  $  1000  per  worker  represented  or  to  be  represented  by  an  affiliate.  A 
substandard  or  an  unenforced  collective  bargaining  agreement  would  constitute 
default  by  the  affiliate  and  result  in  loss  of  its  bond.  An  affiliate  appeal  on  being 
found  in  default,  or  its  request  for  early  withdrawal  from  the  area  agreement,  would 
require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  area  standards  signatory  affiliates. 

The  Development  of  a  Labor  Cable  Television 

RESOLUTION  NO.  30— Submitted  by  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  the  monopolization  of  television  and  cable  is  a  threat  to  democratic 
rights  of  expression  and  the  right  of  labor  to  have  its  own  independent  program- 
ming; and 

WHEREAS,  the  importance  of  open  access  to  cable  systems  around  the  country 
is  critical  to  further  labor  and  other  independent  television  programming  as  well 
as  access  to  the  Internet;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  exclusion  of  labor,  environmental  and  human  rights  program- 
ming from  television  is  a  pressing  issue  of  concern  for  all  working  people  and  the 
public  as  a  whole; 

THEREFORE,  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO  will  call  for  the 
AFL-CIO  (nationally)  to  investigate  the  establishment  of  a  24-hour  labor  cable 
channel  broadcast  by  satellite  and  will,  if  feasible,  seek  support  from  all  affiliates 
for  the  programming  of  this  channel  on  every  cable  system  in  the  United  States;  and 
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BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO  will  call  on  the 
AFL-CIO  (nationally)  to  fund  a  study  of  the  role  of  media  monopolization  and 
privatization  of  public  television  and  the  censorship  of  labor  and  other  program- 
ming as  a  result  of  these  policies;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO  will  call  on  the 
AFL-CIO  (nationally)  to  ask  for  the  inclusion  of  a  labor  representative  on  all 
telecommunication  commissions  and  bodies,  including  the  ECC,  CPB.  PBS  and 
NPR;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO  will  ask  the 
AFL-CIO  (nationally)  to  support  a  call  for  a  congressional  hearing  on  the  issue  of 
monopolization  of  the  media  and  the  threat  that  this  means  to  freedom  of  speech 
as  well  as  the  exclusion  of  labor  programming,  not  only  on  all  commercial 
networks  but  on  the  PBS/NPR  system  as  well:  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO  will  send  this 
resolution  for  concurrence  to  the  October  1999  AFL-CIO  convention  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Labor  Cable  Program/FSTV 

RESOLUTION  NO.  31— Su  bin  i tied  by  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  the  vast  majority  of  working  people,  organized  and  unorganized, 
get  the  majority  of  news  and  information  on  television;  and 

WHEREAS,  labor  needs  an  uncensored  vehicle  on  televison  to  get  its  message  out 
on  the  history  of  labor  and  the  current  labor  struggles  and  issues  taking  place;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Union  Producers  and  Programmers  Network  has  since  1989 
sought  to  support  and  build  labor  television  and  radio  programming  for  the  benefit 
of  all  working  people  throughout  the  United  States;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Free  Speech  TV  (FSTV)  Proposal  for  an  alternative  TV  Digital 
24-hour  channel  broadcast  by  satellite  could  be  an  opportunity  for  regular  labor 
programming;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Congress  is  now  requiring  all  satellite  programmers  to  provide 
4  percent  of  their  channels  for  use  by  the  public;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Union  Producers  and  Programmers  Network  is  working  with 
(FSTV)  for  the  establishment  of  a  weekly  labor  TV  show  on  satellite  television 
that  has  the  potential  of  reaching  6  million  homes  as  well  as  7  million  that  the 
(FSTV)  presently  reaches  on  cable; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO  endorse  this 
UPPNET-FSTV  initiative  and  will  communicate  support  for  this  proposal  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  as  well  as  UPPNET  and  FSTV  (Fax) 
303-442-6472;  and 

BE  IT  FINALLY  RESOLVED,  that  this  resolution  of  support  for  the  UPPNET 
Proposal  will  be  sent  for  concurrence  to  the  October  1999  AFL-CIO  convention 
in  Los  Angeles. 

UPPNET  Resolution  on  Defense  of  KPFA/Pacifica 

RESOLUTION  NO.  2>2r-Submitted  by  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  the  KPFA  radio  in  Berkeley  and  the  Pacifica  network  has  been 
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the  only  Sun  Francisco  Bay-area  radio  station  and  national  network  to  have  regular 
news  and  information  on  labor  issues;  and 

WHEREAS,  Pacifica  and  KPFA  have  been  a  vital  voice  for  labor,  civil  rights 
activists  and  human  rights  activists  around  the  world  when  the  corporate-controlled 
media  has  censored  and/or  subverted  the  issues  in  their  TV  and  radio  broadcasting 
outlets;  and 

WHEREAS,  Mary  Frances  Berry,  the  chair  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion and  chair  of  the  board  of  Pacifica,  has  supported  the  use  of  a  union-busting 
security  service  called  IPSA  International  to  intimidate  and  harass  union  members 
and  other  programmers  at  KPFA;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Pacifica  Board  has  sought  to  oppose  the  right  of  unions  to 
represent  the  unpaid  staff  at  Pacifica  stations  and  is  fighting  an  NLRB  New  York 
ruling  on  this  issue;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Pacifica  Board  has  tenninated  Labor  Archivist  Alan  Stein 
because  of  his  interest  in  exposing  the  failure  to  archive  labor  and  other  program- 
ming for  which  the  foundation  received  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  Pacifica  Board  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  to  hire  union- 
busting  attorney  firms  to  fight  organized  labor;  and 

WHEREAS.  Mary  Frances  Berry,  with  the  support  of  the  Pacifica  Board,  has 
used  the  police  to  arrest  KPFA  programmers  and  physically  lock  out  the  union 
from  the  station;  and 

WHEREAS,  this  lockout  threatens  not  only  the  existence  of  the  union  but  the 
right  of  millions  of  working  people  in  the  Bay  area  and  throughout  the  country  to 
have  an  independent  alternative  voice  on  the  radio;  and 

WHEREAS,  CWA  Local  9415  has  protested  the  "outrageous  actions  taken  by 
the  Pacifica  Foundation  at  KPFA  radio  in  Berkeley"  to  "have  on-air  personnel 
physically  removed  from  the  studio,  the  building,  arrested,  disciplined,  as  well  as 
silencing  the  voices  of  KPFA,  is  inexcusable;"  and 

WHEREAS,  this  action  has  been  opposed  by  the  Alameda  Labor  Council  and 
the  California  Federation  of  Labor;  and 

WHEREAS,  these  actions  are  a  threat  to  all  labor  and  democratic  communica- 
tion rights  for  the  American  people; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO  calls  for  the 
resignation  of  Mary  Frances  Berry  from  not  only  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Pacifica  Foundation  but  from  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  and  for  the 
resignation  of  the  Executive  Director  of  Pacifica,  Lynn  Chadwick;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO  opposes  the  sale  of 
any  of  the  Pacifica-affiliated  stations,  including  KPFA  and  WBAI;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO  calls  for  an  inde- 
pendent investigation  into  the  potential  conflicts  of  interests  by  the  Pacifica  Board 
of  Directors  and  their  potential  financial  mismanagement  and  malfeasance  of 
Pacifica  and  KPFA  resources;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO  calls  for  an  end  to 
the  self-appointed  board  of  directors  of  Pacifica  and  the  election  of  a  board  of 
directors  from  the  local  communities  that  the  Pacifica  stations  have  affiliates  at;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO  calls  for  this 
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resolution  to  be  sent  to  the  ICFTU,  the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  and  to  President  Clinton  and  all  members  of 
Congress;  and 

BE  IT  FINALLY  RESOLVED,  that  this  resolution  shall  be  communicated  to 
CWA  Local  9415  at  (Fax)  510-893-8275  and  shall  also  be  sent  for  concurrence  to 
the  October  1999  AFL-CIO  convention  in  Los  Angeles. 

RESOLVED,  that  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO  support  CWA  Local  9415.  the 
Alameda  Labor  Council  and  the  California  Federation  of  Labor  in  their  efforts  to 
win  justice  for  KPFA  workers  and  that  the  Oregon  AFL-CIO  name  be  added  to 
the  list  of  supporters  in  any  action. 

Maintain  USPS  Balance  of  Power 

RESOLUTION  NO.  33— Submitted  by  the  Minnesota  AFL-CIO. 

WHEREAS,  individual  states  have  entered  into  and  passed  legislation  to 
encourage  their  congressional  delegations  to  support  legislation  which  would  place 
unreasonable  rules  on  the  Postal  Service,  such  as  granting  the  Postal  Rate  Com- 
mission unrestricted  final  authority  over  all  postal  rates;  and 

WHEREAS,  this  shift  in  authority  would  serve  as  another  method  to  attack 
universal  mail  service  for  all  of  the  American  public;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  United  States  Postal  Service  (USPS)  has  operated  without 
federal  tax  subsidy  and  enjoys  no  tax  abatement  from  local  or  state  governments 
for  the  location  and  construction  of  postal  facilities;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  drastic  change  prompted  by  powerful  privatizing-sector  lob- 
byists would  alter  the  check  and  balance  of  the  original  Postal  Reform  Act;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  present  process  of  a  presidential  appointment  of  a  Board  of 
Governors  with  input  from  private  sources  and  general  public  input  to  make 
recommendations  to  the  Postal  Rate  Commission  of  any  new  postal  rate  changes 
and  the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office,  which  reports  to  the  Congress  on  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  fiscal  activities  and  can  be  challenged  in  Federal 
Courts,  has  proved  adequate;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  USPS  employs  800,000  tax -paying  employees  and  operates 
Post  Offices  in  most  all  communities  in  America  and  which  over  half  of  these 
leased  Post  Offices  are  subsidized  by  the  USPS  at  a  financial  loss,  thus  indirectly, 
the  USPS  is  paying  to  stabilize  those  communities  through  property  taxes;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  USPS  over  the  past  few  years  has  produced  surpluses  and  used 
them  to  pay  down  past  losses,  better  their  infrastructure  and  improve  the  service 
standards  of  the  world's  greatest  universal  mail  service; 

NOW  THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  42nd  Constitutional  Con- 
vention of  the  Minnesota  AFL-CIO  go  on  record  in  opposition  to  any  form  of 
legislation,  proclamation  or  resolution  from  the  State  of  Minnesota  Legislature  that 
would  direct  the  Minnesota  Congressional  Delegation  to  support  any  legislation 
that  would  change  the  current  balance  of  power  and  structure  between  the  Postal 
Rate  Commission,  the  postal  Board  of  Governors,  the  United  States  Postal  Service 
and  the  American  taxpayers;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  this  resolution  be  sent  on  to  the  National 
AFL-CIO  for  consideration  at  the  October  Convention. 
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Defending  the  Right  of  Immigrant  Workers  and  the  Right  to 
Organize 

RESOLUTION  NO.  34 — Submitted  by  the  California  Labor  Federation. 

WHEREAS,  our  country  and  its  labor  movement  were  built  in  large  part  by 
immigrants  that  include  those  Africans  who  were  kidnapped  mid  forced  into 
slavery.  Our  laws  have  historically  reflected  public  attitudes  about  race,  with  bans 
and  discriminatory  limits  on  legal  immigration  from  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin 
America,  which  have  only  recently  been  rectified.  People  have  come  here  seeking 
economic  survival,  often  driven  from  their  countries  of  origin  by  hunger,  political 
repression  and  the  lack  of  economic  opportunity;  and 

WHEREAS,  there  are  over  100  million  people  in  the  world  today  who  have  left 
their  countries  of  origin.  Only  social  and  economic  justice  on  a  global  scale  will 
create  a  world  where  immigration  is  not  a  means  of  survival  for  the  world's  poor; 
and 

WHEREAS,  thousands  of  immigrants,  working  both  with  and  without  docu- 
ments, have  mounted  large  and  effective  campaigns  to  organize  unions  in  Califor- 
nia in  the  last  decade.  These  efforts  have  created  new  unions  and  strengthened  and 
revived  many  others,  benefiting  all  labor  immigrants  and  native-born  alike;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  ability  of  workers  to  organize  has  been  increasingly  threatened 
by  current  immigration  law  and  its  enforcement,  which  has  been  used  to  retaliate 
against  workers  who  organize  and  protest  against  sweatshop  conditions;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  California  Labor  Federation  resolved  in  1994  that  employer 
sanctions  should  be  repealed  and  we  have  passed  the  same  resolution  in  each 
convention  since  then.  Sanctions  cause  discrimination  against  anyone  who  looks 
or  sounds  foreign,  because  they  provide  a  weapon  employers  have  used  repeatedly 
to  fire  and  threaten  immigrant  workers  who  organize  unions,  and  because  they 
make  immigrant  workers  vulnerable  and  cheapen  their  labor,  violating  their  rights 
as  workers  and  human  beings;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  California  Labor  Federation  stands  for  the  equality  of  all 
workers  and  opposes  immigration  legislation  and  its  enforcement,  which  divides 
workers  and  undermines  that  strength.  All  workers,  regardless  of  immigration 
status,  have  the  right  to  form  unions;  file  complaints  against  illegal  and  unfair 
treatment  without  fear  of  reprisal;  receive  unemployment  insurance,  disability 
insurance,  workers'  compensation  benefits;  and  enjoy  the  same  remedies  under 
labor  law  as  all  other  workers; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED,  that  the  California  Labor  Federation  sup- 
ports the  calls  made  by  many  affiliated  unions  for  the  repeal  of  employer  sanctions; 
and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  California  Labor  Federation  opposes 
all  cooperation  between  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  and  other 
government  and  public  institutions  in  which  information  provided  by  immigrants 
is  misused  for  immigration  enforcement  purposes.  The  institutions  include  but  are 
not  limited  to  SSA,  the  Department  of  Labor,  unemployment  and  welfare  offices 
and  motor  vehicle  departments,  among  others;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  California  Labor  Federation  calls  for 
a  new  amnesty  program,  allowing  undocumented  immigrants  to  regularize  their 


status,  and  an  inexpensive  and  expedited  citizenship  process  to  allow  immigrants 
to  become  citizens  as  quickly  as  possible;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  California  Labor  Federation  proposes 
that  the  budget  for  immigration  enforcement  be  cut  drastically,  and  the  money  used 
instead  to  increase  enforcement  of  workers*  rights  and  fair  labor  standards;  and 

BE  IT  FINALLY  RESOLVED,  the  California  Labor  Federation  submits  this 
resolution  to  the  national  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  for  adoption,  and  requests 
the  AFL-CIO  to  forward  its  position  to  the  national  convention  for  adoption  as 
well. 

Climate  Policy 

RESOLUTION  NO.  36 

Unions  are  proud  of  their  support  for  environmental  programs  including  clean 
air,  water,  toxic  waste  clean  up,  asbestos  abatement,  pesticide  regulation,  right-to- 
know  laws  and  preservation  of  the  natural  environment  through  national  park 
maintenance  and  expansion. 

The  major  concern  of  trade  unions  is  to  maintain  worker  job  and  income  security 
while  dealing  forthrightly  with  environmental  problems.  Unions  have  found  that 
jobs  can  often  be  maintained  and  created  with  the  right  approach  to  environmental 
problems,  but  jobs  can  be  lost  if  environmental  requirements  are  not  present  in 
competing  countries,  or  if  an  industry  is  placed  at  a  disadvantage  relative  to  other 
industries.  Jobs  cannot  be  protected  under  demands  for  immediate  and  substantial 
cuts  in  energy  use. 

The  development  and  use  of  new  conservation  and  energy  technologies  will 
have  an  effect  on  carbon  emissions.  New  energy  sources,  including  solar  and  wind, 
show  promise  for  the  future  and  deserve  public  support.  Currently,  geothermal. 
wood  waste,  solar  and  wind  provide  only  0.2  percent  of  the  nation*s  electricity. 

In  the  future,  the  nation  must  continue  to  rely  heavily  on  conventional  fossil 
fuels  including  coal,  natural  gas,  and  oil  as  well  as  nuclear  and  hydro  power  for  its 
energy  supply.  Together  these  fuels  reliably  supply  virtually  all  of  the  fuel  needed 
for  all  uses  including  space  heating,  transportation  and  electric  generation.  Renew- 
able energy  sources  are  expected  to  produce  a  growing,  but  still  relatively  small, 
portion  of  the  nation's  energy  supply  over  the  next  decade. 

Union  representatives  engaged  in  climate  policy  discussions  have  found  the  Kyoto 
Protocol  to  be  an  ineffective  means  of  reducing  the  emission  of  greenhouse  gases.  The 
protocol  has  no  specific  goal  for  stabilizing  greenhouse  gases  in  the  atmosphere. 
Without  such  a  goal,  no  rational  emission  reduction  target  can  be  set.  nor  can  a 
reasonable  means  for  establishing  country-by-country  responsibilities  be  established. 

The  Kyoto  Protocol  cannot  be  effective  in  stabilizing  greenhouse  gas  concen- 
tations  because  it  does  not  require  developing  countries  to  limit  or  reduce  their 
emissions.  Even  if  industrialized  countries  met  their  2010  targets  under  the  Kyoto 
Protocol,  the  much  faster  growth  in  developing  countries  means  that  greenhouse 
gas  concentrations  in  the  atmosphere  continue  to  rise.  Developing  countries  will 
surpass  industrial  countries  in  carbon  dioxide  emissions  in  2020  with  China 
becoming  the  largest  emitter. 

No  level  of  green  house  gas  concentration  has  been  designated  as  dangerous 
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by  the  UN  panel  of  scientists.  For  that  reason,  no  specific  target  for  greenhouse 
gases  in  the  atmosphere  has  been  established  in  treaty  negotiations.  A  target  of  450 
parts  per  million  would  require  immediate  action  with  a  downturn  in  emissions 
about  2010.  A  target  of  650  parts  per  million,  on  the  other  hand,  would  require 
action  around  2040  with  a  downturn  in  emissions  in  2050.  These  figures  show  that 
there  is  sufficient  time  for  nations  to  cautiously  and  prudently  develop  climate 
policy. 

Furthermore,  a  delay  in  action  to  reduce  emissions  for  one  or  two  decades  will 
have  little  effect  on  greenhouse  gas  concentrations  in  the  atmosphere.  But  later 
action  will  give  more  time  to  further  develop  and  expand  the  use  of  renewable  and 
conservation  technologies  and  have  a  smaller  impact  on  energy  prices,  jobs,  and 
the  economy. 

The  Kyoto  Protocol  would  establish  an  emissions  trading  system.  That  means 
permits  would  have  to  be  purchased  to  sell  fossil  fuels,  which  is  the  equivalent  of 
an  energy  tax.  This  kind  of  tax  is  expected  to  be  very  unpopular  among  the  public 
because  energy  prices  are  a  substantial  pail  of  family  budgets,  particularly  among 
low-  and  moderate-income  families. 

The  claim  that  immediate  action  is  needed  to  avoid  catastrophic  weather  events 
and  climate  change  is  not  supported  by  the  UN  scientific  panel,  which  concluded 
in  its  1995  report  that,  "Overall,  there  is  no  evidence  that  extreme  weather  events, 
or  climate  variability  has  increased,  in  a  global  sense,  through  the  20th  century...." 

Climate  models  have  been  built  to  predict  the  effects  of  rising  greenhouse  gases. 
The  UN  scientific  panel  has  reviewed  these  models  in  depth.  The  models  are  not 
widely  considered  as  valid  predictors  of  climate  change,  because  they  are  still  in 
an  experimental  phase  and  have  many  shortcomings.  It  will  take  more  research  to 
enable  these  models  to  give  us  a  better  idea  of  what  kinds  of  changes  increased 
greenhouse  gas  concentrations  will  have  on  our  climate. 

Some  Administration  spokespersons  have  said  that  the  U.S.  might  implement 
the  Kyoto  Protocol  through  issuance  of  regulations,  which  might  include  an  effort 
to  have  carbon  dioxide  deemed  a  pollutant  under  the  Clean  Air  Act.  This  backdoor 
approach,  if  taken,  would  not  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  concentration  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere,  but  would  raise  energy  prices  and  make  the  U.S. 
more  dependent  on  imported  fuel.  It  would  also  cause  job  loss  as  industry  leaves 
the  U.S.  seeking  lower  energy  costs  abroad.  This  backdoor  implementation  of  the 
protocol  may  also  violate  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Given  the  above  factors,  it  is  hereby  resolved  that  the  MTD  oppose  any  treaty, 
legislative  or  regulatory  action  that  would  cause  loss  of  jobs  by  mandating 
internationally  disproportionate  greenhouse  gas  reductions  unless  there  is  consen- 
sus among  MTD  affiliates  about  the  effects  of  higher  concentrations  of  these  gasses 
in  the  atmosphere. 

Funding  for  research  and  development  programs  for  conservation,  efficiency, 
new  energy  supply  technologies  and  carbon  sequestration  technologies  should  be 
increased.  This  increase  in  R&D  should  be  part  of  an  effort  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  foreign  energy  sources  and  to  extend  the  supply  of  fossil  fuels. 
These  new  technologies  must  be  available  if  the  nation  ultimately  determines  that 
greenhouse  emissions  must  be  curtailed. 


All 


The  Kyoto  Protocol  and  any  subsequent  international  climate  treaty  should  be 
submitted  to  the  U.S.  Senate  for  a  thorough  hearing  and  consideration. 

Upon  adoption  by  the  MTD,  this  resolution  will  be  sent  to  the  AFL-CIO 
convention  for  consideration  and  approval. 
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